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BP  gives  big 
jobs  boost 
to  Scotland 

Move  from  London  to 
mean  200  extra  staff 


This  is  not  cricket,  umpire 
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Kremlin  hiding 
Armenia  crisis 
from  the  world 

From  Christopher  Walker,  Yerevan 
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A  huge  jobs  boost  for 
Glasgow  was  announced 
yesterday  when  BP  Ex¬ 
ploration  said  it  in¬ 
tended  moving  almost 
500  professional,  man¬ 
agerial  and  technical 
staff  from  London  to  its 
Britoii  headquarters  in 
the  city. 

The  relocation  exercise 
will  also  mean  up  to  200 
extra  staff  being  recruited 
locally,  almost  doubling 
the  total  complement  in 
Glasgow  from  620  to 
1,200. 

BP  took  over  Britoii  earlier 
this  year  after  a  bitter  battle 
for  the  Glasgow-based  group 
with  Atlantic  Richfield.  There 
were  fears  in  Scotland  that  a 
takeover  by  BP  would  mean 
jobs  being  lost  in  Scotland. 

BP  promised  that  the  trans¬ 
fer  would  begin  this  autumn 
and  be  completed  within  12  - 
months. 

Mr  John  Saint,  chief  exec¬ 
utive  of  Britoii,  said  most 
people  in  the  oil  industry 
expected  travel  in  the  work 
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•  The  Portfolio 
Accumulator  continues 
to  climb.  The  £4,000 
daily  prize  was  shared 
by  two  people  yesterday 
(see  page  3)  and  the 
Accumulator  fund  now 
stands  at  £182,000.  In 
addition,  there  is  the 
£8,000  weekly  prize 
to  be  won  today. 

Prices:  pages  23 
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Pernod  talks 

Pemod-Ricard,  the  French 
drinks  group,  confirmed  it  is 
bolding  bid  talks  with  Irish 
Distillers - Page  17 

Village  Voice 

Returning  to  a  remote  Hima¬ 
layan  village,  a  young  man 
who  migrated  to  town  brings 
back  strange  ways - Page  8 

Degree  results 

Degrees  awarded  by  York 
University  are  published 
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By  Kerry  Gill 

and  would  adapt  well  to 
Glasgow. 

“A  lot  of  people  will  be 
excited  to  get  out  of  the 
seething  mass  that  is  London. 
1  moved  here  five  months  ago 
and  I  am  really  enjoying  it**. 

The  decision  comes  in  the 
wake  of  a  study  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  location  within  the 
group. 

An  office  is  to  be  established 
at  BPs  London  headquarters 
to  give  relocated  staff 

There  was  further  encouraging 
employment  news  for  Scotland 
yesterday  when  a  £1.7  million 
building  contract  at  the  top- 
secret  Clyde  Submarine  Base, 
creating  about  50  jobs,  was 
announced. 

Britoii  takeover~~~~~.~.4 

information  and  advice  about 
Glasgow  and  Scotland.  Staff 
who  do  not  want  to  move 
north  wiD  be  found  posts  with 
.  BP  in  London. 

.Mr  Saint  .said,  that  activity 
iiX.  Scotiand  would  increase 
hugely  as  a  result  of  the  move. 
“The  size  of  our  headquarters 
in  Glasgow  will  double.  We 
will  be  a  strategic  business 
division.  We  have  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  our  perfor¬ 
mance  in  London. 

“The  advantages  are  that  we 
are  closer  to  the  main  sphere 
of  activity  off-shore  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  disadvantage  is  that 
we  are  miles  from  from 
London  and  a  lot  of  other 
major  businesses  are  based 
there,  as  is  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

“But  1  find  it  takes  me  two 
hours  to  fly  to  London  for  a 
visit  and  that  is  as  long  as 
many  people  commute  from 


Base  rate 
increase 
fears  grow 

,  By  David  Smith 
Economics  Correspondent 

Growing  pessimism  on  the 
pound  and  the  balance  of 
payments  added  to  fears  of 
higher  interest  rates  in  the  City 
yesterday,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  was  forced  to  inter¬ 
vene  to  support  sterling. 

Dealers  fear  the  pound 
could  fell  further  in  the  next 
few  days,  possibly  forcing  Mr 
Nigel  Lawson,  the  Chancellor, 
to  act  again.  Money  market 
rales  hardened  and  arc  point¬ 
ing  to  a  half-point  rise  in  base 
rates  from  12  per  cent. 

The  stock  market  recovered 
some  of  its  losses  of  the  past 
fortnight.  The  FT-SE  100 
index  closed  16.4  points  up  at 
1,746.9,  at  the  day’s  best  level. 

Britain's  gold  and  foreign 
currency  reserves  rose  by  an 
underlying  $827  million  (£495 
million)  last  month,  partly 
because  of  payments  on  BP 
shares  by  US  and  Canadian 

invest0rS-  Details,  page  17 


their  homes  in  the  country  to  a 
job  in  London”,  Mr  Saint 
said. 

Mr  Saint,  who  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  BP  Petroleum  Dev¬ 
elopment  (NW  Europe),  said 
the  moves  came  as  a  result  of 
BP*  commitment  during  the 
takeover  battle  to  make 
Bri toil’s  Glasgow  office  the 
headquarters  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  combined  BP  and 
Britoii  UK.  oil  and  gas  explora¬ 
tion  and  production  opera¬ 
tions,  and  their  Irish  and 
Norwegian  interests. 

“Glasgow  is  to  be  our  long¬ 
term  headquarters'*,  Mr  Saint 
said. 

Mr  Malcolm  Rifkind,  the 
Scottish  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  recovering  from  a 
hernia  operation,  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  move  was  part  of  a 
wider  trend  in  both  public  and 
private  sectors  to  shift  person¬ 
nel  ‘from  the  South-east  to 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Sir  Robin  Duthie,  chairman 
of  Britoii  said  the  transfer  was 
a  clear  demonstration  that  BP 
intended  to  fulfil  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  Britoii  made  to  the 
Treasury  in  February. 

The  numbers  being  moved 
to  Glasgow  are  higher  than 
even  BP  predicted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  when  it 
said  it  would  transfer  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  between  50  and  75 
senior  BP  executives  and 
highly  qualified  technical 
graduate  staff  to  Scotland. 

The  thought  of  moving  to 
Glasgow  from  the  South-east 
would  have  sent  shivers 
through  most  staff  10  years 
ago.  Now,  however,  the  city 
has  been  transformed  into  one 
of  Europe’s  leading  centres 
both  socially  and  culturally. 
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Umpire  HaroM  “Dickie**  Bird  attt 
which  has  decorated  the  faces  of 
England  captains— all  summer.  At 


A  Kremlin  cover-up  of  mas¬ 
sive  proportions  is  concealing 
from  the  Soviet  people  and  the 
world  at  large  that  the  republic 
of  Armenia  is  in  a  state  of  near 
rebellion  against  the  central 
government  in  Moscow,  with 
ethnic  Russian  troops  on  spe¬ 
cial  duties  because  of  the 
suspect  loyalty  of  the  local 
security  forces. 

The  ethnic  crisis,  which 
began  six  months  ago  over 
demands  for  the  return  of 
Armenian  control  over  the 
mountainous  Azerbaijani  re¬ 
gion  of  Nagorno-Karabakh,  is 
now  expanding  into  a  struggle 
against  the  communist 
system. 

Twice  in  the  past  15  days, 
angry  crowds  of  over  200.000 
people  have  gathered  in  front 
of  Yerevan’s  14-storey  post 
office  headquarters  under  the 
slogan  “Struggle  Until  the 
End”  to  chant  derision  at  local 
Party  bosses  and  to  demand  a 
reversal  of  the  Supreme  Sovi¬ 
et's  decision  on  July  1 8  to  rule 
out  boundary  changes. 

Disillusionment  with  Mr 
Gorbachov,  once  the  hero  of 
the  nationalist  campaigners, 
was  illustrated  in  graphic  fash¬ 
ion  as  protesters  surged  in  tens 
of  thousands  down  the  city's 
main  Lenin  Avenue  waving 
fists  in  the  air  and  jeering  at 
Soviet  military  helicopters 
overhead,  now  referred  to  here 
as  “the  swallows  of  peres¬ 
troika".  En  route  to  the 
demonstrations,  which  the  or¬ 
ganizers  told  me  will  be  held 
every  Friday  until  Moscow 
gives  in  or  until  Mr  Gor¬ 
bachov  “sends  in  the  tanks”, 
the  nationalists  swept  past  the 
giant  Opera  House  ringed  by 


at  least  500  troops  of  the 
Soviet  Army  of  the  Interior 
manning  white  barricades. 

Some  of  the  demonstrators 
spat  at  the  young  Russian 
conscripts,  conspicuous  by 
their  blond  hair  and  un¬ 
comfortable  in  the  police  uni¬ 
forms  which  disguised  their 
military  capability.  “This  is 
not  Afghanistan,'*  one  of  the 
Armenians  shouted. 

The  weekly  protests  begin  at 
a  triangular  piece  of  park 
which  has  been  remaned  “Lib¬ 
erty  Square"  by  the  local 
Armenians.  It  is  close  to  the 

Seabed  bag... _ 

symbolic  Opera  building 
where  more  than  one  million 
protesters  used  to  gather  be¬ 
fore  the  Kremlin's  new 
hardline  policy,  but  which  is 
now  out  of  bounds  to  them. 

At  most  hours  of  every  day, 
it  is  filled  with  scores  or 
sometimes  hundreds  of  Arme¬ 
nians  heatedly  debating  the 
ethnic  problem,  conducting 
open  political  argument  about 
Mr  Gorbachov's  policies, 
exhibiting  anti-government  li¬ 
terature  and  canvassing  sup¬ 
port  for  a  petition  which  now 
has  nearly  one  million  sig¬ 
natures  for  a  reversal  of  the 
July  18  decision. 

The  square  provides  a  per¬ 
fect  explanation  of  why  Mr 
Gorbachov  and  his  Poiitburo 
colleagues  have  made  a  mock¬ 
ery  of  glasnost  by  forbidding 
any  Western  newsman  from 
entering  Armenia  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  suppressing  ah 
accurate  news  from  the  official 
Soviet  media. 

Continued  on  page  16,  col  1 


Suzman  sees  Mandela 

From  Michael  Hornsby,  Johannesburg 


Mrs  Helen  Suzman,  the  vet¬ 
eran  parliamentary  anti -apart¬ 
heid  campaigner,  yesterday 
was  allowed  to  visit  Nelson 
Mandela  for  an  hour  in  the 
private  clinic  where  be  is  being 
treated  for  tuberculosis. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  bad 
seen  Mandela  since  May, 
1986,  despite  several  requests 

“We  talked  for  an  hour 


from  1  to  2  pm  in  the  small 
sitting-room  of  his  suite  with¬ 
out  a  prison  official  present," 
Although  the  prison  author¬ 
ities  insist  that  Mandela's 
status  has  not  changed  since 
his  transfer  to  the  privaie- 
Constantiaberg  clinic,  the  re¬ 
laxed  circumstances  of  Mrs 
Suzman’s  visit  suggest  a  new 
"more  lenient  approach. 


First  poll  tax  fines 
issued  to  defaulters 


By  Kerry  Gill 


The  first  fines  for  refusing  to 
complete  community  charge 
registration  forms  in  Scot¬ 
land’s  biggest  region  were 
issued  yesterday. 

Over  the  next  three  weeks 
Strathclyde,  which  has  about 
half  the  Scottish  population, 
expects  to  issue  several  hun¬ 
dred  penalties. 

Mr  Jack  Wood,  the  region's 
registration  officer,  said  he 
and  his  staff  had  done  their 
utmost  to  leave  the  imposition 
of  fines  to  the  fast,  but  with 
registration  having  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  next  month,  they 
had  no  alternative. 

No  names  have  been  issued 
as  defaulters  legally  have  28 
days  to  appeal  to  a  sheriff 
court.  Mr  Wood,  however, 
said  that  even  at  this  late  stage 
anyone  faced  with  the£S0  fine 
could  have  their  case  re¬ 
considered  if  they  returned 
their  completed  form. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  more 
than  900,000  forms  have  been 
returned  to  Mr  Wood's  office. 


which  still  leaves  tens  of  i 
thousands  of  forms  un- , 
accounted  for.  However,  it  is 
dear  that  most  of  the  non- 
re turned  forms  are  probably  I 
lying  foigotten  at  the  back  of , 
drawers.  This  week,  can- ; 
vassers  went  to  70  homes  in  1 
which  people  had  not  reg-  j 
isiered.  Every  one  either  filled  , 
in  the  form  at  once  or  prom-  I 
ised  to  send  it  in  within  days.  ' 

The  number  of  people  fined  1 
could  amount  to  several  thou-  < 
sand,  but  Mr  Wood  said  that 
non-registration  could  mean 
defaulters  incurring  fines  well 
in  excess  of  the  poll  tax  itself. 

If  the  initial  £50  fine  is  not 
paid,  it  will  be  followed  up  by 
a  £200  fine  at  monthly  inter¬ 
vals. 

•  Sit-in  calk  The  Labour 
leadership's  attitude  towards 
payment  of  the  poll  tax  was 
challenged  yesterday  when  the 
movement’s  unofficial  black 
section  urged  people  not  to 
pay  it  and  to  take  part  in  sit- 
ins  at  town  halls. 


FBI 

want 

suspect 

FBI  ofiidais  have  been  hunt¬ 
ing  Terence  McGeough.  one 
of  the  two  suspected  IRA  men 
held  by  West  German  police 
this  week,  for  six  years  across 
Europe.  He  is  wanted  for  trial 
in  New  York  after  an  under¬ 
cover  operation  against  gun¬ 
runners. 

McGeough  has  been  sighted 
by  informants  or  intelligence 
sources  on  a  number  of  occa- 

Spectmm _ 14 

sions.  FBI  agents  were  told  but 
each  time  he  either  evaded 
capture  or  the  FBI  decided 
extradiction  would  be  too 
difficult. 

McGeough  vanished  from 
the  United  States  six  years  ago 
and  Federal  agents  believe  the 
man  in  a  German  prison  is 
their  target.  He  has  the  same 
name  and  date  of  birth  as  the 
man  missing  from  the  United 
States.  FBI  officials  are  await¬ 
ing  records  to  confirm  the  i 
identification. 
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Gales  fear  as  insurers  face  record  bill 
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Peter  Mnfligan  and  Andrew  Morgan 

Strong  winds  causing  structural  damage 
are  expected  today  across  much  of  the 
country,  while  insurance  companies  are 
still  receiving  claims  for  damage  from 
last  October's  gales.  They  face  a  record 
£1  billion  payout. 

A  spokesman  for  Royal  Insurance 
said:  “It  is  exceptional.  We  are  now  10 
months  after  the  event.  We  have  never 
experienced  this  sort  of  thing  before.  He 
added  that  89  per  cent  of  the  169,000 
claims  to  bis  company  had  been  settled 
but  others  were  still  “dribbling  in  . 

Gales  are  likely  today  along  coasts  of 
north-west  England,  western  Gotland 
and  southern  England.  Temperatures  o. 

60°F  to  65°F  are  }^JB 

Scotland  where  they  could  tall  to  52°r. 

The  winds  are  due  to  a  depression  off 


the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  It  should 
bring  rain  to  many  parts  and  it  will  be 
followed  by  another  depression  from  the 
south-west.  However,  eastern  areas 
should  be  relatively  dry  with  light  winds. 

Normally,  claims  resulting  from  gales 
would  be  settled  within  about  three 
months,  but  delays  were  caused  by  a 


Weather  report. 
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shortage  of  builders  and  a  shortage  of 
materials. 

Royal  Insurance  said:  “We  still  hear 
from  people,  when  we  check  to  hear  how 
claims  are  going  on,  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  bricks  and  tiles,  particularly 
in  the  South-East" 

One  theft  claim  was  paid  to  house¬ 
holders  in  the  Midlands  who  had 


returned  home  to  find  their  roof-tiles 
missing.  It  is  thought  the  tiles  were  used 
on  a  hurricane-damaged  house  in  the 
south. 

A  spokesman  for  Norwich  Union  said 
that  between  50  and  100  claims  for 
hurricane  damage  were  arriving  weekly. 

Prudential  Assurance  said  that  it  had 
paid  £43  million  for  gale  damage.  Of  this 
£10  million  was  a  direct  loss  to  the 
company  and  the  rest  was  reinsured. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Association  of 
British  Insurers  said  that  its  most  recent 
pay-out  figure,  from  February,  was  £835 
million  for  property  damage  and  £25 
million  for  motor  policies,  covering  such 
things  as  cars  crushed  by  fallen  trees. 
Taking  into  account  damage  to  un¬ 
insured  property,  it  had  then  been 
expected  that  the  total  would  be  more 
than  £l  billion. 


Quality  in  an  age  of  rhangr 
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Backward  thinking. 


gw  . 


There’s  a  rather  clever  touch  on  the  new  Rover  Fastback. 


If  your  front  wipers  are  switched  on  and  you  engage  reverse  gear  the 


rear  wiper  automatically  clears  your  view  at  the  back. 


But  surely,  thoughtful  touches  like  that  only  come  on  top  of  the  range 


models,  with  price  tags  to  match? 


Not  so.  Just  look  at  the  Rover  820.  Even  a  quick  glance  reveals  just 


how  painstaking  Rover  have  been  to  guarantee  your  comfort.  Closer 


inspection  is  even  more  rewarding. 


Take  the  fascia  for  instance.  Carefully  selected  burr  walnut;  over 


one  hundred  vears  old. 


You’ll  also  find  care  has  been  taken 


that  night  driving  is  as  relaxing  as  possible. 


All  light  sources,  including  the  eight 


speaker  radio  and  cassette  illumination. 


are  tuned  to  the  same  soft  orange  to 


reduce  glare  and  be  gentle  on  the  eye. 


Outside  temperature  is  something 


you  can  never  be  sure  of  in  this  not-so  temperate  isle.  The  five  thousand 


watt  heater  can  take  the  inside  temperature  of  the  820  from  a  bitter  — 20°C 


to  +20°C  in  minutes. 


But  what  of  more  obvious  luxuries  like  electric  front  windows 


central  locking,  remotely  controlled  door  mirrors,  tailgate  release  and 


fuel  cap?  All  standard,  on  the  820. 


While  an  electronic  engine  management  system  guarantees  the 


smooth  running  of  the  economical  but  spirited  2  litre  power  unit. 


And  the  price  for  all  this  attention  to  detail?  Dare  we  say  a  mere  £12, 640? 


Yes,  we  certainly  do. 


rover  800  Series 


ROVER  m\  FA5TBA»: 
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a  week 
may  improve  sleep 


A  new  treatment,  which 
avoids  the  use  of  drugs,  is 
reported  today  for  children 
who  sleepwalk  and  suffer 
bouts  of  night  terror. 

The  method  depends  sim¬ 
ply  on  showing  parents  how  to 
predict  an  episode  of  terror, 
and  to  waken  the  child  10  to 
IS  minutes  before  it  occurs 
every  day  for  a  week. 

No  other  instructions  are 
needed  to  establish  a  normal, 
healthy  pattern  of  sleep. 

Dr  Bryan  Lask.  consultant 
psychiatrist,  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  psychological  medi¬ 
cine,  Great  Ormond  Street 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
London,  describes  the  dev¬ 
elopment  of  the  treatment  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal.  It 
was  devised  for  19  children 
between  the  age  of  live  to  13, 
and  consisting  of  1 1  boys  and 
eight  girls. 

They  were  referred  to  the 
hospital  .for  treatment  for 
night  terrors,  but  they  were 
found  to  have  no  physical 
abnormality  or  psychiatric 
disorder  and  they  were  of 
average  or  above  average 
intelligence. 

The  episodes  had  lasted  for 
between  four  and  37  months, 
and  generally  occurred  four  to 
five  nights  a  week. 

Night  terrors  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  screaming,  extreme 


By  Pearce  Wright,  Science  Editor 


distress  and  excessive  restless¬ 
ness. 

Although  children  grow  out 
of  the  condition  within  a  few 
years,  treatment  is  indicated 
because  of  the  intense  distress 
experienced  by  parents  and 
the  dangers,  when  sleepwalk¬ 
ing  is  involved,  for  children. 

Dr  Lask  says  night  terror; 
affect  about  3  per  cent  of 
children,  often  occurring  ev¬ 
ery  night. 

The  child  cannot  be  com¬ 
forted  or  woken  and  no 
memory  of  the  episodes  the 
next  day. 

The  attacks  are  believed  to 
represent  a  fault  in  the  slow 
wave  sleep  rhythm  of  the 
body. 

A  wide  range  of  drugs  has 
been  suggested  as  treatment. 
But  Dr  Lask  says  behavioural 
alteration  of  the  sleep  pattern 
has  not  been  considered 
seriously. 

In  developing  the  treat¬ 
ment,  parents  were  asked  to 
note  for  five  successive  nights 
at  what  time  the  episodes 
occur,  and  whether  there  were 
signs  of  increased  restlessness, 
sweating,  and  fester  breathing 
and  heartbeat. 

They  were  then  advised  to 
wake  their  child  fully  10  to  1 5 
minutes  before  the  end  of  the 
period  of  sleep  ai  which  a 
night  terror  occurred  or,  if  this 


was  too  difficult  to  specify, 
when  they  confirmed  signs  of 
arousal 

In  each  case  the  night 
terrors  stopped  within  a  week 
of  starting  treatment.  In  three 
cases  terrors  returned  four  to 
seven  weeks  later,  but  were 
completely  eliminated  by 
restoration  of  treatment  for 
another  week. 

A  follow-up  of  the  children 
one  year  later  showed  that 
there  had  been  no  further 
■relapses. 

One  boy  aged  nine  had 
developed  intermittent  head¬ 
aches  far  which,  no  organic 
cause.can  be  found,  but  which 
were  cured  by  relaxation  twice  ' 
a  day.  A  girl  of  11  had 
developed  a  phobia  about 
school  four  months  after  treat¬ 
ment,  and  this  was  satisfac¬ 
torily  treated  with  the  help  of 
her  parents  in  a  gradual  return 
to  school  over  three  weeks. 

Dr  JLask  says  the  successful 
elimination  of  night  terrors  by 
behavioural  alteration  of  the 
sleep  pattern  shows  that  treat¬ 
ment  with  drugs,  which  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  eff¬ 
ective,  is  unnecessary. 

Interruption  of  faulty  slow 
wave  sleep  seems  to  cause 
reversion  to  a  normal  sleep 
pattern,  and  this  technique 
may  also  be  used  for 
sleepwalking  alone,  he  says.  . 


Runcie  opposes  Christ  film 


The  Archibishop  of  Canter-, 
bury  yesterday  joined  the. 
opposition  to  Martin 
Scorsese's  film.  The  Last 
Temptation  o/ChrisL 

Dr  Robert  Runcie,  relum¬ 
ing  from  a  holiday  in  the 
United  States,  said  at  Heath¬ 
row  airport  that  there  were 
aspects  of  the  film  which 
caused  "great  offence  and 
distress”. 

There  seemed  to  be  “sen¬ 
sible  arguments  for  wishing 
that  the  film  was  not  shown  in 
this  country”. 

He  supported  Cardinal 
Basil  Hume,  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
who  earlier  this  week  advised 
Christians  not  to  see  the  film. 

It  has  been  passed  for 
exhibition  by  both  the  British 
Board  of  Film  Classification 


By  a  Staff  Reporter 

and  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  and  opens  at 
four  cinemas  in  London  next 
Friday. 

Neither  Dr  Runcie  nor 
Cardinal  Hume  has  seen  the 
film.  The  cardinal  however, 
had  taken  the  advice  of 
Monsignor  George  Leonard,  a 
senior  member  of  his  staff, 
who  was  at  the  certification 
board  screening. 

Cardinal  Hume  said  a  boy¬ 
cott  would  be  a  matter  of 
“elementary  loyalty  to  faith”. 

Although  criticism  has 
centred  on  a  scene  portraying 
Christ  fantasizing  about  mak¬ 
ing  love  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
Christians  have  complained 
equally  about  earlier  scenes  in 
which  Judas  is  portrayed  as 
the  most  loyal  of  the  apostles 
and  Christ  is  shown  making 


crucifixes  for  the  Romans. 

A  caption  at  the  beginning 
of  the  film  states  that  it  is 
based  on  Nikos  Kazantzakis's 
novel  depicting  the  struggle 
between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  gospels. 

UIP  (UK),  the  film’s  British 
distributor,  which  has  wel¬ 
comed  the  DPP's  decision  not 
to  prosecute  it  for  blas¬ 
phemous  libel  said  that  four 
authorities,  Bournemouth, 
Milton  Keynes,  Plymouth  and 
Traffond,  had  asked  to  pre¬ 
view  the  film. 

Mr  James  Higgins,  manag¬ 
ing  director,  said:  “1  can  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  refuse 
permission  after  it  has  been 
cleared  by  the  BBFC  and  the 
DPP". 

Owen  Hickey,  page  10 
Letters,  page  11 


Judges’  novel  approach  Sfadfirfiorim  ww*MccwntUcdoh 


Andrea  Livingstone  and  Patrice  Ealey  cataloguing  entries  (Photograph:  Alan  Weller). 


By  Andrew  Billen 

A  long  antnmn  of  reading  lies  ahead  for  the  15 
judges  of  the  annual  Whitbread  Book  Com¬ 
petition.  Entries  closed  yesterday  with  a  near¬ 
record  400  titles  having  been  submitted  by 
publishers.  The  number,  doubtless  encouraged 
by  an  increase  in  total  prize  money  to  £27,500, 
means  each  judge  will  have  to  have  read  about 
24  books  by  fete  October.  The  judging  is 
supervised  by  the  Booksellers*  Association. 
Ms  Andrea  Livingstone,  assistant  director  of 


the  association,  yesterday  began  the  task  of 
sending  copies  to  judges.  The  competition  is 
divided  into  five  categories — first  novel  novel, 
poetry,  children's,  and  biography  —  with  a 
£1,500  prize  in  each  category.  The  category 
winners  will  be  named  on  November  8  md  the 
Book  of  the  Year,  worth  a  Anther  £20,000,  will 
be  announced  on  January  24.  Judges  this  year 
indnde  Miss  Fay  Weldon,  the  novelist;  Miss 
Wendy  Cope,  the  poet,  and  Mr  John  Pany,  of 
BBC  Radio  News. 


Second  holiday  in  sun 


A  woman  biochemist  is 
heading  for  a  second  holiday 
in  the  sun  after  winning  a 
share  in  The  Tima  Portfolio 
competition- 

Mrs  Lucya  Kasprowkz, 
who  works  for  a  hospital  in 
Surrey,  went  to  Ibiza  in  the 
spring. 

She  said:  “My  son  is  in 
Poland  on  his  own  holiday  so 


I  do  not  expect  he  will  go 
with  me.  Otherwise  I  do  not 
know  how  I  shall  spend  it, 
bat  it*s  very  nice  to  have." 

Mrs  Kasprowkz  of  Yam 
Court  Road,  Uatherhead, 
Surrey,  shared  the  daily 
prize  of  £4.000  with 
M  L  Go  hill  of  Rothesay 
Avenue,  Greenford, 
Middlesex. 


Job  case  victory 

Loyal  worker’s 
brutal  dismissal 


An  industrial  tribunal  in  Glas¬ 
gow  has  labelled  as  “disgrace¬ 
ful”  the  manner  in  which  a 
conscientious  and  competent 
manager  with  almost  30  years 
service  was  told  his  services 
were  no  longer  required. 

It  said  Mr  Andrew  Innes, 
construction  director  of  Bab¬ 
cock  Energy  Ltd.  had  broken 
the  news  to  Mr  Kenneth 
Broomfield,  aged  59,  in  an 
“unnacceptably.  brutal  and 
harsh”  way. 

The  tribunal  also  referred  to 
the  “arrogant”  manner  in 
which  Mr  Innes  had  given  his 
evidence  to  them,  and  the  way 
in  wfaicb  he  had  “sniggered 
and  sneered”  in  the  tribunal 
room.  Judging  by  this  behav¬ 
iour  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Mr  Broomfield  had 
suffered  so  acutely  at  the  time 
of  bis  dismissal. 

The  tribunal's  strongly  wor¬ 
ded  remarks  were  made  in  a 
written  judgement  in  which 
they  found  that  Mr  Broom¬ 
field,  of  Shiilingworth  Place, 
Bridge  of  Weir,  Renfrewshire, 
had  been  unfairly  dismissed 
in  March. 

Making  no  compensatory 
award  to  Mr  Broomfield,  the 
tribunal  regretted  it  had  been 
forced  to  this  view  because  the 
redundancy  would  not  have 
been  unfair  if  carried  out 
correctly,  and  taking  into  ac¬ 


count  the  am  ount  of  compen¬ 
sation,  in  the  form  of  an  early 
retirement  package,  already 
paid. ' 

The  tribunal  had  earlier 
been  told  that  the  firm's 
parent  company, .  FKI  Bab¬ 
cock,  had  indicated  that  the 
energy  company’s  manage¬ 
ment  team  should  be  reduced 
from  nine  to  seven. 

Mr  Innes  decided  to  invite 
Mr  Broomfield  to  take  early 
retirement  and  broke  the  news 
to  him  on  a  Friday. 

Mr  Innes,  he  said,  had  told 
him  that  he  did  not  want  him 
in  the  management  team. 

Mr  ‘  Broomfield  had  been 
shocked  and  bad  riot  found 
the  offer  attractive,  and  Mr 
Innes  had  indicated  that  the 
package  could  perhaps  be 
increased  by  £3,000,  and  that 
consideration  could  be  given 
to  a  financial  payment  in  lieu 
of  a  30-year  service  award  due 
in  July. 

Mr  Broomfield  said  he  was 
given  until  the  fallowing  Mon¬ 
day  to  reply.  If  he  did  accept 
the  package  by  then,  it  would 
be  taken  away  and  he  would 
be  made  redundant.  He  had 
felt  obliged  to  accept. 

Finding  unanimously  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Mr  Broomfield,  the 
tribunal  said  the  dismissal  was 
so  procedu  rally  inept  as  to 
render  it  unfair. 


Christmas  rape  ordeal 


A  woman  who  was  raped 
seven  times  during  a  nine- 
hour  Christmas  Day  ordeal 
did  not  think  she  would 
survive  to  tell  of  the  incident. 
Judge  Frank  SmedJey,  QC, 
told  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  yesterday. 

The  victim,  a  betting  shop 
manageress  aged  27,  was 
threatened  with  death  at  the 
point  of  a  screwdriver  and 


infected  with  a  venereal  dis¬ 
ease  by  one  of  her  assailants. 

Michael  Wallace,  aged  25,  a 
carpenter,  of  Washington 
Avenue,  Manor  Park,  east 
London,  was  jailed  for  10 
years  and  Christopher  Straker, 
aged  25,  security  guard,  of 
Dawlish  Avenue,  Seven 
Kings,  Ilford,  for  eight  years 
on  charges  of  rape  and 
kidnapping. 
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Trauma  conference 


CJ 


Villagers  are  still  haunted  by  Red  Arrows  crash 


Nine  months  after  two  Red  Arrow 
jets  crashed  into  their  community 
many  of  the  residents  of  a  small 
English  village  are  still  haunted  and 
divided  by  their  narrow  escape  from 
death,  researchers  said  yesterday. 

The  wing  tips  of  the  two  Hawk  jets 
touched  during  an  aerobatic  exercise 
over  the  village  of  Welton  near 
Lincoln,  sending  both  aircraft  out  of 
control  while  their  pilots  ejected  to 
safety.  One  plane  demolished  a  house 
and  damaged  two  others.  The  second 
crashed  into  a  nearby  field. 

Although  nobody  was  killed  or 
seriously  injured  the  incident  has  left 
deep  psychological  scars  on  many  of 
the  villagers,  according  to  researchers 
who  interviewed  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Many  have  nightmares  and  are 
constantly  anxious  about  the  risk  of 


By  Thomson  Prentice;  Science  Correspondent 


another  air  crash.  Since  the  accident 
three  other  Red  Arrows  planes  have 
crashed  within  the  vicinity,  including 
one  in  which  the  pilot  was  killed. 

“The  village  is  restless,  divided  and 
uncertain  about  how  to  settle  down 
and  continue  normal  life",  Mr  Simon 
Lalole,  one  of  the  researchers,  told  the 
first  European  Conference  on  post- 
traumatic  stress,  organized  in  Lincoln 
by  the  British  Psychological  Society. 

He  and  three  colleagues  from  the 
psychology  department  of  North 
Lincolnshire  Health  Authority  found 
that  many  of  the  villagers  suffered 
“acute  and  chronic  reactions"  to  the 
crash. 

“Some  of  them  have  been  troubled 
every  day  since  the  disaster.  It 
severely  shook  many  people.  Some 
have  had  their  lives  shattered  and  are 


still  trying  to  repair  them.  Many  of  the 
people  became  haunted  by  their  own 
memories  of  the  accident",  Mr  Lalole 
said. 

The  researchers  found  evidence 
that  the  accident  had  damaged  the 
community  spirit  of  the  village.  About 
half  of  the  4,000  villagers  had  some 
connection  with  the  nearby  base  of 
RAF  Scampton  and  were  strongly 
defensive  about  the  Red  Arrow  pilots. 
But  others  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  base  had  often  voiced  their 
concern  about  the  low-level  aerobatic 
exercises. 

Mr  Lalole  told  the  conference:  “We 
were  warmly  and  sometimes  enthu¬ 
siastically  welcomed  when  we  con¬ 
ducted  our  interviews. 

“But  there  was  a  sizeable  number 
who  didn’t  want  to  talk  to  us  and 


Farnborough  Air  Show 


Russian  condor  swoops  to  conquer 


By  Harvey  Elliott 
Air  Correspondent 

Dominating  the  parking  area 
at  the  edge  of  the  runway  at 
Farnborough  airfield  for  the 
next  seven  days  will  be  the 
giant  Antonov  AN- 1 24  trans¬ 
porter.  the  world’s  biggest 
aircraft. 

The  condor,  as  the  four- 
engined  jet  aircraft  is  known 
to  Nato,  flew  in  this  week  to 
provide  back-up  for  two 
MiG  29  fighters  which  will 
perform  throughout  the  week, 
both  as  entertainment  for  the 
300,000  who  are  expected  to 
attend,  and  to  try  to  convince 
Third  World  visitors  that  they 
should  invest  in  Russian 
technology- 

■  The  AN-1 24  is  so  big that  its 
cargo  hold  could  contain  eight 
London  Transport 

Roulem  aster  buses.  11  Fiat 
Panda  cars  and  six 
motorbikes. 

It  is  normally  used  to  ferry 
SS-20  missiles  or  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  around  the  Soviet 
Union’s  army  and  air  force 
bases. 

But  this  week  it  will  be  open 
to  the  thousands  of  aviation 
enthusiasts  who  are  expected 
to  pour  into  Farnborough  to 
watch  the  AN-124  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  aircraft  on 
display,  both  in  the  air  and  on 
the  ground. 

With  a  wingspan  of  240ft 
Stilts  and  a  length  of. 22 ft n 
Steins.  it  «s  biffler  than  the 
giant  American  Galaxy. 

Its  cargo  hold  measures 
I  !8ft  by  2  Jft  and  is  14ft  SKins 
high.Because  of  its  enormous 
size  and  weight -felly  laden  it 
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weighs  nearly  400  tons  —  it 
needs  24  fending  wheels, 
which  enable  it  to  operate 
from  unprepared  fields,  hard- 
packed  snow  and  ice-covered 
swampland. 

It  carries  50,000  gallons  of 
fuel  -  enough  to  drive  a  small 
care  for  more  than  two  million 
miles,  or  four  round  trips  to 
the  moon. 

Depending  on  the  amount 
of  cargo  it  is  carrying,  the 
Condor  can  fly  up  to  10,250 
miles  non-stop  or  2,795  miles 
when  felly  laden. 

Jt  has  a  cargo  capacity  of 
147  tonnes,  which  is  loaded 
through  its  hinged  nose. 

Although  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  the  non-flying  centre 


of  attraction,  the  main  interest 
in  the  air  will  centre  on  the 
MiG  29$  which  it  has  come  to 
support. 

Known  to  Nato  as  Fulcrum, 
the  MiG  is  the  latest  Russian 
fighter  and  has  not  before  been 
seen  in  the  West. 

The  MiG  pilots  will  seek  to 
show  off  the  aircraft’s  abilities 
to  many  of  the  West’s  top 
military  pilots. 

But  they  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  match  the  sheer 
brilliance  of  the  “fly-by-wire" 
technology  of  the  new  West¬ 
ern  jets  such  as  the  Rafael, 
Mirage  2000,  FI 6  and  FIS, 
which  have  already  shown 
they  can  do  things  the  Rus¬ 
sians  cannot  even  contem¬ 


plate.  The  Western  pilots  will 
know  that  the  Russians,  too, 
are  watching,  and  are  certain 
to  put  their  machines  through 
every  manoeuvre  permitted. 

Safety  will  be  the  major 
issue  throughout  the  show  and 
at  a  briefing  last  night  every 
pilot  was  given  another  warn¬ 
ing  that,  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragedy  at  the  Ram  stein  air 
base  in  which  47  spectators 
were  killed,  no  deviation  from 
the  strict  rules  laid  down  by 
the  flying  committee  will  be 
tolerated. 

The  Red  Arrows  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  on  their  usual 
display  of  high  speed  aero¬ 
batics  with  only  a  few  minor 
modifications. 


thought  we  were  stirring  things 
up.“Those  who  have  vehemently 
disliked  our  presence  were  those  who 
were  in  some  way  attached  to  die  RAF 
base." 

The  villagers  least  concerned  about, 
the  accident  bad  either  served  in  die 
Armed  Forces  or  were  connected  with 
them. 

Some  of  the  older  villagers  scorned 
offers  of  psychological  help  from  the 
health  authority. 

“They  said  they  had  lived  through 
World  War  Two  without  assistance 
and  didn't  see  what  the  fuss  about  the 
crash  had  to  do  with  them",  Mr  Lalole 
said. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  had  mixed  feelings  of  relief 
that  nobody  had  been  killed,  and 
anger  that  the  crash  bad  happened. 

Aero  park 
venture 
unveiled 


By  Christopher  Warman 

Property  Correspondent 

A  £125  million  aerospace  and 
business  park  is  to  be  built  at 
the  Royal  Aerospace 
Establishment  at  Farnborough 
in  conjunction  wiih  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Defence,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  eve  of  the 
Farnborough  Air  Show 
yesterday. 

The  scheme,  the  UK’s  first 
integrated  aerospace  and  busi¬ 
ness  park,  is  intended  to  make 
fuller  use  of  the  establishment. 
It  will  provide  725,000  sq  ft  ot 
business  accommodation  on  a 
50-acre  site  within  the 
establishment’s  perimeter, 
and  modem  facilities  for  busi¬ 
ness  aircraft,  both  fixed-wing 
and  helicopters. 

The  Farnborough  Aero¬ 
space  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  set  up  by  the  Carroll 
group  of  companies  to  de¬ 
velop  the  park,  said  yesterday 
that  there  was  an  urgent  need 
for  an  alternative  to  the 
congested  London  airports  at 
Heathrow  and  Gatwick.  The 
development  will  include  a 
new  terminal  building,  and 
the  project  should  lake  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  10  years. 

The  idea  for  such  a  scheme 
was  envisaged  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  White  Paper  in  1985. 

Air  Marshall  Sir  Ivor 
Broom,  chairman  of  the  pew 
development  corporation, 
said  the  sophisticated  air  ser¬ 
vices  offered  to  business  air¬ 
craft,  together  with  excellent 
road  and  rail  communications 
to  central  London,  provided 
the  aerospace  business  park 
with  an  unrivalled  advantage. 


Siding  safety 


Warning  signs  inconsistent 


By  Andrew  Moger 

Skiers  are  at  risk  because  there 
is  no  international  system  for 
grading  the  severity  of  slopes, 
according  to  a  British  guide  to 
European  resorts  published 
today. 

The  -  occasional  holiday 
skier,  the  mainstay  of  British 
winter  tourism  abroad,  in 
particular  is  in  danger  of  being 
caught  out  when  he  moves 
between  countries  using  dif¬ 
ferent  colour-code  markers 
along  pistes. 


The  Good  Skiing  Guide 
1989  produced  by  the  Con¬ 
sumers'  Association  says:  “Ski 
resorts  should  give  a  higher 
priority  to  safety,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  safety  of  holiday 
skiers  unfamiliar  with  local 
runs."  Mr  Chris  Gill  the 
guide’s  editor,  adds:  "A  green 
run  in  one  resort  will  be 
virtually  flat;  in  another  it 
may  present  real  difficulties 
for  first-week  skiers.” 

Even  advanced  skiers  are 
left  uncertain  by  inconsistency 


between  marking  systems 
because  there  are  a  wide  range 
of  terms  to  describe  “off- 
piste”  areas  away  from  the 
main  runs. 

“Although  in  many  respects 
a  nonchalant  nation,  the 
French  are  generally  much 
more  helpful  in  providing 
information  and  warning 
about  difficult  pistes  and  off- 
piste  runs. 

The  Good  Skiing  Guide  1989 
(Consumers'  Association,  PO 
Box  44,  Hertford  SGI 4  1SH; 
£9.95). 


Direct  from  Shanghai 
Peoples  Republic  of  China 

CHINESE 
FURNITURE 
&  A  R  T 

EXHIBITION 

Kensington  Town  Hall,  London  W8. 


A  unique  opportunity  for  connoisseurs  and  collectors 
to  admire  and  acquire  traditional  furniture  and  fine  jade 
carvings  direct  from  the  Worlds  oldest  civilization. 

The  Imperial  style  black  lacquer 
or  rosewood  furniture  is 
individually  hand-made  and  finished 
by  Chinese  craftsmen  using 
traditional  centuries  old  techniques. 

The  large  collection  of  beautiful 
and  intricately  detailed  jade  carvings 
represent  the  classical  and  historical 
aspects  of  Chinese  life. 

Together  they  represent  a  unique 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  exquisite 
work  of  art  that  will  grace  any  decor. 


KENSINGTON  TOWN  HALL 
Homton  Street  (off  Kensington  High  Street)  London  W8 

OPEN  NOW  10am-7pm, 
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Currie  eclipses 
Thatcher’s  men 

The  men  in  Mrs  Margaret  Thatcher’s  Cabinet  have  been 
eclipsed  by  Mrs  Edwina  Currie,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Health,  who  has  been  an  MP  for  only  five  years  and  a 
minister  for  two. 

The  voluble  Mis  Currie  is  the  most  recognizable  Conser¬ 
vative  politican  after  the  Prime  Minister,  while  the  second- 
most  recognized,  according  to  a  MORI  poll,  is  Mr  Michael 
Hesdtine,  who  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  in  1986. 

Mrs  Currie  was  recognized  by  78  per  cent  of  people  shown 
her  photograph.  Mr  Heseltine  (64  per  cent),  was  followed  by 
Mr  Nigel  Lawson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (60  percent), 
Mr  Cecil  Parkinson,  Secretary  of  State  for  Energy  (60  per 
cent),  and  Mr  Norman  Tebbit,  the  former  party  chairman 
(57  per  cent). 

The  survey,  published  in  The  Economist ,  showed  46  per 
cent  recognized  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  Foreign  Secretary,  mid 
44  per  cent  identified  Mr  Douglas  Hurd,  Home  Secretary. 
Mr  John  Major,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was 
recognized  by  just  2  per  cent 

£400m  sulphur  plant 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  approved  plans  by  the 
Central  Electricity  Generating  Board  to  build  the  world's 
largest  sulphur  removal  plant  at  its  Dras  power  station  in 
North  Yorkshire.  The  £400  million  plant,  the  first  of  its 
.type,  will  cut  sulphur  dioxide  emissions  from  the  large  coal- 
fired  power  station  by  90  per  cent  removing  almost  250,000 
tonnes  of  the  chemical  a  year  from  the  power  station  flue 

Equity  video  deal 

Equity,  the  actors'  union,  is  on  the  brink  of  securing  an 
agreement  over  the  use  of  its  members  in  music  videos. 
After  six  years  of  discussions  between  the  union  and  the 
British  Phonographic  Industry,  which  represents  record 
producers,  the  deal  is  set  to  be  approved  by  the  union  next 
week.  It  will  mean  members  performing  in  music  videos 
earn  a  minimum  of  £136.50  per  day. 

Patients  get  their  say 

Four  hundred  patients  at  the  Victoria  Hospital,  Kirkcaldy,  ' 
Fife,  are  being  given  the  chance  to  say  what  they  think  of  the  I 
health  service.  They  are  being  asked  what  they  think  of  the 
food,  whether  they  are  allowed  to  get  enough  rest,  and  they 
can  also  give  their  opinion  of  medical  staff.  Dr  Donald 
Coid,  community  medicine  specialist  for  acute  services  with 
.Fife  Health  Board,  said:  “Private  companies  do  this  sort  of 
thing  all  the  time.  I  feel  the  NHS  should  be  consumer- 
sensitive  and  I  would  like  to  think  that  in  four  or  five  years 
this  will  not  be  a  novel  idea." 

Garden  festival  record 

The  Glasgow  Garden  Festival  became  a  record-breaker 
yesterday  when  the  number  of  visitors  exceeded  the 
3.4  million  set  by  Liverpool's  festival  four  years  ago  —  and 
the  Glasgow  festival  still  has  24  days  to  run.  More  than 
30,000  performers  have  taken  part  and  visitors  have 
consumed  100  tons  of  chips.  350,000  hamburgers,  75,000 
gallons  of  soft  drinks  and  300,000  pints  of  beer. 

How  the  mighty  call 

What  is  said  to  be  the  biggest  working  telephone  in  tire  world 
was  set  up  by  British  Telecom  in  George  Square,  Glasgow, 
yesterday  for  a  charity  fund-raising  event  The  three-ton 
telephone,  which  the  public  can  use  in  return  fora  donation, 
is  built  round  a  Ford  Transit  chassis  and  is  13  ft  high  by 
15  ft  wide,  with  its  10  ft  handset  hydraulically  operated. 
Callers  shout  into  a  3  ft  diameter  mouthpiece,  with  the 
replies  amplified  through  a  loudspeaker  in  the  earpiece.  The 
money  raised  will  go  Action  Research  for  the  Crippled  Child 
and  the  Scottish  Spina  Bifida  Association. 

IRA  activity  kills 
Catholic  dialogue 

By  Howard  Foster 


The  dialogue  between  the 
predominantly  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  SDLP  and  Sinn  Fein, 
which  started  nine  months 
ago,  has  ended,  it  emerged 
from  Northern  Ireland  yes¬ 
terday. 

As  the  first  of  two  funeral 
services  for  the  IRA  terrorists 
killed  near  Omagh  by  the  SAS 
was  held  in  the  Province,  the 
political  impasse  between  the 
two  sides  became  public. 

The  news  brought  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  reconciliation 
attempt  from  Ulster  Unionists 
and  a  call  for  the  opening  of 
new  talks  between  the  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Catholic  political 
representatives  in  Northern 
Ireland  from  the  Irish 
Republic. 

The  talks,  aimed  at  stopping 
terrorism  in  Northern  Ireland, 
had  started  in  January.  Secret 
meetings  between  Mr  John 
Hume,  the  SDLP  leader,  and 
Mr  Gerry  Adams,  Sinn  Fein 
president,  were  held  regularly 
but  the  potential  reconcili¬ 


ation  foundered,  apparently, 
over  the  fundamental  issue  of 
the  support  of  Sinn  Fein  for 
the  continuing  terrorist  vi¬ 
olence  of  the  IRA. 

Neither  party  would  con¬ 
firm  yesterday  that  the  di¬ 
alogue  was  over  but  senior 
officials  from  both  sides  are 
understood  to  be  drafting 
statements  for  release  some 
time  next  week. 

Mr  James  Molyneaux,  the 
Ulster  Unionist  leader,  said 
that  the  SDLP  had  caused 
“irretrievable  damage”  by 
rehabilitating  the  IRA  through 
the  dialogue  at  a  time  when 
world  opinion  had  been 
against  the  terrorists  after  the 
Enniskillen  Remembrance 
Day  bombing. 

Yesterday's  funeral  for  the 
Harte  brothers  passed  off 
without  violence  and  the  same 
stria  security  exercised  will  i 
also  be  in  place  for  the  funeral  I 
today  of  the  third  man  killed 
in  the  ambush,  Brian  Mitilin, 
in  County  Tyrone. 
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Engineers  sign  inflation-linked  pay 


By  Boland  Rudd 
Employment  Affairs  Reporter 
The  engineers'  union  warned  left-led 
unions  yesterday  not  to  isolate  the 
electricians  from  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  after  disclosing  they  had  signed  a 
single-union  deal  of  the  type  that  is 
threatening  to  split  the  TUC. 

Mr  Bill  Jordan,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union, 
said  his  union  would  be  forced  to 
retaliate  and  take  “positive  measures" 
to  prevent  such  action  against  the 
Electrical,  Electronic,  Telecommuni¬ 
cation  and  Plumbing  Union. 

Mr  Jordan,  speaking  as  union 
general  secretaries  meet  in  Bourne¬ 
mouth  before  the  start  of  the  TUC 
conference  on  Monday,  also  disclosed 
that  the  engineers  had  signed  a  single 
union  strike-free  agreement  with 
Nancanco  at  its  proposed  £40  million 


canning  plant  in  Wakefield.  The  new 
agreement,  coming  only  days  before 
the  TUC  meets  to  outlaw  compulsory 
arbitration  deals,  is  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  ever  signed  by  a  union. 

It  abolishes  the  annual  pay  round  in 
favour  of  a  permanent  guarantee  that 
the  200-strong  workforce  will  be 
guaranteed  an  annual  pay  increase  of 
1  per  cent  above  the  rate  of  inflation, 
calculated  by  the  retail  price  index. 

Nancanco,  which  is  a  whofely- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  American 
National  Canning  Company,  based  in 
Chicago,  will  manufacture  cans  next 
to  the  £60  million  Coca  Cola  and 
Schweppes  beverages  plant  on  the 
same  site  in  Wakefield,  which  is  at  the 
centre  of  a  dispute  between  the 
engineers  and  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers'  Union. 

The  transport  onion,  which  is 


against  the  signing  of  the  agreement, 
has  referred  the  matter  to  the  TUC. 
and  it  is  now  expected  to  go  before  a 
full  hearing  of  the  TUC  disputes 
procedure: 

But  Mr  Jordan,  in  a  dear  challenge 
to  the  TUCs  authority,  said:  “We 
have  got  the  deal  fairly  —  it  is  not  one 
we  would  relinquish.  We  will  not 
allow  it  to  go  before  the  disputes 
procedure." 

Mr  Jordan  also  emphasized  that  his 
850.000-member  union  will  not  take  a 
“passive  position"  in  the  inter-union 
membership  battle. 

Intense  rivalry  is  expected  to  break 
out  after  the  anticipated  expulsion  of 
the  electricians  from  the  TUC  next 
week. 

The  left-dominated  transport  work¬ 
ers'  union  and  the  Manufacturing, 
Science  and  Finance  Union  (MSF)  are 


determined  that  the  effects  of  die 
electricians’  expulsion  should  be  ielt 
immediately. 

They  plan  io  exclude  the  elec 
moans’  union  from  any  form  ot 
collective  bargaining.  .  , 

Only  a  minority  of  the  electricians 

membership  is  looted  in  single-union 
plants.  In  most  factories-  me  elec 
iricians  are  forced  to  negotiate  win 
employers  apart  from  other  l  ut_- 

affiliated  unions.  ..  ,  Trivn 

A  private  and  confidential  TGWU 
document  shows  the  union  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  tell  employers  that  a  “non- 
TUC  union  will  no  longer  be  party'  to 

negotiation,  recognition  procedures  or  : 

agreements”.  .  ___  j 

Employers  are  expected  to  oppose 
the  strategy  but  in  practice  to  put  up  ; 
with  it  rather  than  get  dragged  into 
inter-union  disputes. 


Thousands  of 
pupils  still 
waiting  for 
GCSE  marks 

By  Douglas  Broom,  Education  Reporter 

An  estimated  20,000  pupils  that  results  for  Its  computer 
throughout  the  country  are  studies  GCSE  were  wrongly 
still  awaiting  GCSE  results,  marked.  Fresh  grades  are  to  be 
posing  a  threat  to  their  issued, 
chances  of  securing  places  on  At  Royston  m  Hertford- 
su^  form  A  level  anuseL  shire,  pupils  at  the  Meridian 

Sch5d  vJere  still  waiting  for 
sent  to  schools  by  Wednesday  1btir  qq SE  German  nsuhs 
of  _  last  week.  Yesterday  of-  froQj  fog  Midlands  Examining 
floats  in  charge  of  the  new  Group. 


Candles  for  a  hostage 


examination,  taken  by 
700,000  pupils  for  the  first 
time  this  summer,  promised  a 
review  of  the  way  results  are 
issued. 

Talks  mil  start  shortly  be¬ 
tween  the  six  GCSE  examina¬ 
tion  groups  covering  England, 
Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 


Mrs  Joan  Matthews,  whose 
daughter  Antonia  was  among 
those  waiting,  said  :“When  the 
results  came  through  they 
were  all  marked  as  absent 
even  though  they  bad  all  taken 
the  exam. 

“It  is  so  unfair  on  the 


Mr  Dennis  Hatfield,  chair-  children  and  the  exam  boards 
man  of  the  joint  nnnnrii  for  just  seem  to  be  so  unhelpful, 
the  GCSE,  under  whose  auspi-  "Some  of  my  daughter's 
ces  the  t«iw  on  the  new  friends  are  very  worried 
system  will  lake  said  because  they  do  not  know  if 
that  he  felt  “every  sympathy”  they  will  be  able  to  go  on  to  do 
with  candidates  who  were  still  German  in  the  sixth  form”, 
still  awaiting  results.  At  Saffron  Walden  High 

“I  think  the  joint  miimil  School  in  Essex,  Mr  David 
will  want  to  be  looking  at  the  Boatman,  the  headmaster, 
general  arrangements  for  the  said  the  Midlands  group  had 
issuing  of  results."  still  not  issued  grades  to  three 

The  examining  groups  were  quarters  of  his  240  pupils  who 


keen  to  avoid  a  dreadful  post-  sat  the  English  language  test  in 
mortem  examination  on  the  June. 

GCSE,  he  added.  But  pressure  Mr  Boatman  said  he  did  not 
is  intensifying  from  two  quar-  accept  the  assertions  by  board 
lers  for  action.  officials  that  the  problems 

On  one  hand  parents,  pupils  afflicting  GCSE  were  no  worse 
and  schools  have  raised  a  than  those  experienced  under 
growing  chorus  of  complaint  the  O  Level  and  CSE  examina- 
about  the  failure  of  the  tions  it  replaced, 
examination  groups  to  issue  “We  never  suffered  from 
results  on  time.  these  sorts  of  problems  under 

On  the  other,  the  biggest  the  .  previous  systems”,  he 
association  of  school  heads,  said.  “I  suspect  that  the  truth 


the  National  Association  of  is  that  the  boards  have  been 
Head  Teachers,  has  called  for  short  of  examiners.” 


the  six  examination  groups  to 
be  amalgamated  to  form  a 
single  GCSE  board. 

The  groups  are  opposed  to 
such  a  move,  believing  that  it 


Last  night  Mr  Brian  Swift, 
secretary  of  the  Midlands 
Examining  Group,  was  un¬ 
available  for  comment. 

•  Miss  Joan  Wilkinson,  head- 


Miss  Jill  Morrell,  the  girl  friend  of  Mr  John  McCarthy,  the  British  journalist  held  in 
Lebanon,  keeping  an  all-night  vigil  at  St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  central  London,  for  him  and 
other  hostages.  It  was  the  fifth  vigil  to  be  held  in  the  journalists'  church  for  Mr  McCarthy, 
Mr  Terry  Waite  and  Mr  Brian  Keenan,  a  teacher  (Photograph:  Mark  Pepper). 

15,000  postal  staff  strike 

By  Out  Employment  Affairs  Correspondent 


Mesne  than  15,000  postal 
workers  took  strike  action 
yesterday  over  the  employ- 


big  increase  in  overtime  while 
they  cleared  the  backlog. 

The  worst  hit  regions  yes- 


would  threaten  the  freedom  of  mistress  at  the  troubled  Priory 
schools  to  choose  syllabuses  Comprehensive  School  in 


ment  of  temporary  staff,  leav-  terday  were  Liverpool,  where 

reg101*  wubout  the  whoJe  dty  ^  without 


and  examinations  which  suit 
their  pupils  and  particular 
teaching  styles. 

Mr  Hatfield  said:  “If  there 
were  to  be  only  one  examining 
body  that  would  be  the  end  of 
freedom  of  choice:  Schools 
would  be  forced  into  a  curricu¬ 
lum  straightjacket." 

Many  of  the  complaints 
about  the  non-arrival  of  re¬ 
sults  or  the  issuing  of  incorrect 
grades  concern  the  Midlands 
Examining  Group,  which  has 
suffered  a  new  setback. 

A  computer  error  meant 


Liverpool,  feces  a  strike  by 
teachers  demanding  her 
resignation. 

They  blame  her  for  foiling 
to  taclde  violence  and  disorder 
in  the  classroom.  A  deputy 
headmaster  had  a  hammer 
embedded  in  his  skull  in  an 
attack  by  two  boys  last  year. 

The  National  Union  of 
Teachers  plans  to  ballot  its  40 
members  at  the  school  on 
Monday  on  a  one-day  strike 
calL  The  staff  has  passed  a 
vote  of  no-confidence  in  the 
headmistress. 


mail  collections  or  deliveries 
for  the  third  day  running. 

The  Post  Office  said  there 
were  three  times  as  many 
postal  workers  on  strike  as  on 
Thursday.  However,  most 
■were  from  offices  where  ser¬ 
vices  had  already  beeo  halted. 

It  said  it  had  taken  on  500 
temporary  staff  throughout 
Britain  to  help  dear  an  esti- 


ween  the  management  and  the 
union. 

Mr  Billy  Hayes,  UCW 
branch  secretary  at  Liverpool, 
said  the  strike  was  “looking 
indefinite".  He  said  20  casual 
workers  crossed  the  picket 
lines  in  Liverpool  yesterday. 
“AH  we  are  asking  is  for  the 
casuals  to  be  withdrawn  and 


services,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  indefinite  .  He  said  jv  t 
central  Manchester  and  the  workers  crossed  the  ] 
West  End  of  London.  lines  in  Liverpool  yesti 

a  “AH  we  are  asking  is  f< 

A  total  of  20  sorting  offices  casuals  to  be  withdraw, 
vat  aflected.  BowCTCT.  ataff  we  „,n  retunl  towni.” 
u  prater.  Southend,  Basil-  However,  Mr  lan  C 

don.  Warrington  and  War-  Liverpool's  head  nostm 

WOrfc  aftCt  ^  ^  temPorary  wc 
local  agreements.  would  not  be  withd 

The  Union  of  Cora  muni  ca-  “Even  if  staff  return  to 


mated  100  million  items  of  tion  Workers  said  the  “over- 
mail  held  up  since  the  24-hour  whelming  majority”  of  its 


strike  on  Wednesday. 

The  postal  workers,  who 


140,000  members  were  work¬ 
ing  normally.  Liverpool, 


declared  an  official  strike  over  where  3,500  staff  joined  the 
the  payment  of  bonuses  to  strike,  was  the  only  place 
recruits,  had  been  expecting  a  where  no  talks  were  held  bet- 

Britoil  takeover 


However,  Mr  Ian  Gauld, 
Liverpool’s  head  postmaster, 
said  the  temporary  workers 
would  not  be  withdrawn. 
“Even  if  staff  return  to  work 
now  there  will  be  a  huge  mail 
backlog,  and  the  longer  they 
stay  on  strike,  the  more  casual 
staff  we  will  need  to  clear 
it”In  Manchester,  about  a 
third  of  the  city’s  44  main  post 
offices  were  closed. 


Government’s  golden  share  helped  BP’s  cause 


By  David  Young,  Energy  Correspondent 


Britoil,  which  was  created  out  free  —  Britoil  retained  only  a 
of  the  Go  vernment-held  smaU  rented  suite  of  offices  in 
North  Sea  oil  assets  in  J982  London  with  a  handful  of  staff 
and  at  one  time  proudly  —would  be  expanded. 


boasted  that  it  was  the 
“world’s  largest  pure  explora¬ 
tion  oil  company"  fought 


Britoil  itself  had  a  difficult 
birth.  The  flotation  of  the' 
company  by  the  Government 


long  and  hard  to  avoid  felling  in  1982  was  hardly  a  success 


into  the  hands  of  BP. 


Government's 


However,  it  was  up  against  privatization  programme  and 
an  opponent  out  to  show  the  the  underwriters  in  the  City 
world  that  its  management’s  were  left  holding  large  parcels 
determination  had  not  been  of  shares  which  were  placed  in 
dented  by  the  near-disastrous  the  market  in  the  ensuing 
sale  of  the  Government’s  months.  There  was  also  the 
32  per  cent  stake  in  BP  last  Government  decision  to  re- 


October. 


tain  a  golden  share,  which  the 


BP’s  eventual  victory  came  management  thought  made 
in  late-February,  after  its  the  company  take-over  proof, 
announcement  that  all  the-  BP  held  a  different  view  and 
Britoil  jobs  in  Scotland  would  the  Government  eventually 
be  safe  and  that  operations  at  agreed  that  the  takeover  could 
the  ultra-modern  Glasgow  of-  go  ahead.  Ironically,  some 


City  stockbrokers  felt  the  fea 
that  Britoil  had  a  Govern¬ 
ment-held  golden  share  was 
having  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  stock  market  valuation  of 
the  company,  which  in  turn 
allowed  BP  to  pick  up  its 
initial  stake  in  Britoil  at  a 
bargain  price. 

Away  from  the  stock  ex¬ 
changes  and  out  in  the  harsh 
environment  of  the  North  Sea, 
Britoil  had  a  different  reput¬ 
ation.  It  was  seen  as  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  explorers  and, 
in  the  first  five  years  of  its 
existence,  drilled  more 
exploration  wells  than  any 
other  oil  company,  including 
BP,  and  added  the  equivalent 
of  577  million  barrels  of  oil  to 
Britain’s  energy  reserves. 

It  also  had  oil  assets  in  the 


United  States,  Egypt, 
Indonesia,  Angola,  Norway, 
Holland  and  in  the  Middle 
East  Its  management  was  also 
waiting  for  an  end  to  the  Iran- 
Iraq  conflict  to  seek  per¬ 
mission  to  exploit  detailed 
geological  knowledge  it  had 
about  areas  of  Iraq. 

By  1987  it  was  producing 
the  equivalent  of  84  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  year — as  well  as 
oil  it  had  gas-producing  assets 
— and  was  the  operator  of  four 
major  North  Sea  fields. 

With  1,700  staff  in  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen,  Britoil  was 
Scotland's  largest  publicly' 
quoted  company  and  also  one 
of  the  wealthiest  During  the 
past  five  years  it  generated  a 
£2.2  billion  profit  after  tax 


and  invested  £1.8  billion  in 
exploration  and  development 
projects.  It  also  had  paid  off 
almost  £300  million  of  debt  to 
the  Government  which  had 
been  in  its  balance  sheet  when 
Britoil  was  launched. 

As  part  of  its  defence, 
Britoil  commissioned  an  in¬ 
dependent  analysis  of  its  as-  i 
sets,  which  put  a  value  on  the 
company  of  699p  a  share 
compared  with  the  BP  offer  of  i 
500p.  Bui  many  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  investors  —  including 
one  who  handled  investments 
for  the  Britoil  siaff  pension 
fond  -  found  the  BP  offer  too 
attractive  after  sitting  on 
shares  which  were  often  val¬ 
ued  at  less  than  200p  by  the 
slock  market. 


£30,000 

bail  for 
swim 
trainer 

By  Susan  MacDonald 
and  David  Cross 

The  trainer  blamed  for 
death  of  a  cross-Chanm 
swimmer  last  week  was  y®. 
terday  allowed  to  return  home 
to  Brazil  on  bail  totalling 
300.000  francs  (about 
£30.000)  after  telling  ^ 
examining  French  magistrate 
that  she  thought  that  the  crew 
of  the  accompanying  boat 
were  only  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  money  out  of  the  trip. 

At  a  private  hearirg  fo 
Boulogne,  Senbora  Judith 
Russo  conceded  that  she  had 
known  that  the  British  captain 
and  bis  mate  and  the  Amen- 
can  observer  for  the  Channd 
Swimmers'  Association  had 
wanted  to  end  the  attempt 
when  Sen!i ora  Renata  Agondi 
was  a  few  miles  from  the 
French  coast. 

But  partly  because  of  lan¬ 
guage  difficulties,  she  bad 
thought  that  the  boat  crew 
wanted  to  turn  round  so  that 
they  could  earn  themselves 
another  £600  fora  second  trip. 
Mr  Colin  Cook,  the  captain  of 
the  Hilda  May,  Mr  Graham 
Featherbe,  his  mate,  both 
from  Folkestone  and  Mr  Mark 
Lewis,  of  Truss  viHe,  Alabama, 
have  all  told  the  police  that 
they  tried  for  hours  to  per¬ 
suade  Senhora  Russo  to  aban¬ 
don  the  swim  because  they 
were  afraid  she  might  die.  _ 
Senhora  Russo  told  M 
Vogel  Weith,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  case,  that  at  no  time  did 
Senhora  Agondi  indicate  that 
she  wanted  to  stop  the  swim. 
If  she  had  done  so.  then  she 
would  have  pulled  her  from 
the  water. 

She  also  blamed  language 
problems  for  confusion  over 
distances  between  the  boat 
and  the  French  coastline  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  stages  of  the 
swim.  Acknowledging  that  she 
held  up  a  sign  stating  that  they 
were  about  two  kilometres 
away  from  shore  when  the 
distance  was  in  feet  10 
kilometres,  she  said  that  she 
had  been  confused  by  the  crew 
about  whether  they  were 
calculating  distances  in  miles 
or  kilometres. 

It  was  Mr  Lewis  who  dived 
into  the  waves  to  try  to  save 
the  swimmer  but  when  they 
brought  her  on  board  she 
failed  to  respond  to  resuscita¬ 
tion.  She  was  certified  died 
when  she  was  flown  to  Calais 
in  an  RAF  Wessex  helicopter. 

A  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  on  her  is  expected  to  show 
that  she  died  of  exhaustion. 

I  — 

Delay  after 
rival  airline 
blocks  spares 

A  Dan  Air  flight  from  the 
Spanish  island  of  Mahon  ar¬ 
rived  more  than  24  hours  late 
at  Stansted  yesterday  after  a 
spare  part  had  to  be  ferried  out 
to  the  stranded  aircraft. 

Passengers  were  due  to  land 
at  12.35  pm  Thursday  but  a 
hydraulic  pump  failed. 

FUGHTCHECK 


Could  the  big  red  blob  be  Nessie? 


Passengers  on  a  second  Dan 
Air  flight  from  Tenerife  were 
due  back  in  the  early  hours  of 
this  morning  after  being  due 
in  at  6.40  am  yesterday. 
Manchester:  A  Dan  Air  flight 
from  DaJaman,  Turkey,  due  in 
at  5  am  yesterday  morning, 
expected  io  arrive  at  1 1  pm  last 
night  as  a  result  of  a  technical 
problem. 

The  airline  also  experienced  a 
number  of  delays  on  other 
services,  with  a  flight  from 
Palma  six  hours  late  and 
another  from  Ibiza  more  than 
two  bouts  late.  Technical  prob¬ 
lems  also  caused  ou  a  flight  to 
Gerona,  in  Italy,  which  was 
expected  to  take  off  last  night 
after  a  five-hour  delay. 

Strong  head-winds  caused  a 
Dan  Air  flight  from  Greece  to 
stop  at  Naples  for  refuelling.  It 
was  due  to  am  ve  four  hours  late 
last  night. 

Dntan:  A  Monarch  flight  from 
Gerona  was  expected  more  than 
hours  late.  A  BIA  flight  from 
Milan  was  expected  after  a  two 
hour  delay, 

Gatwick.-  No  delays. 
Birmingham:  No  delays. 

Thatcher  joy 

The  Prime  Minister  is  to 
become  a  grandmother.  Mrs 
Margaret  Thatcher’s  son  Maris 
and  his  wife  Diane  are  expect¬ 
ing  a  baby  in  the  spring. 


By  Kerry  Gill 

Souvenir  shops  from  Fort 
Augustus  to  Dnunnadrochit  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland 
could  eqjoy  a  small  end-of- 
season  boom,  due  to  a  possible 
siting  of  Nessie,  the  Loch  Ness 
Monster,  by  the  crew  qf  a 
small  prawn-fishing  boat. 

Sitings  of  Nessie  have  been 
woefully  scarce  this  year  since 
the  massive  scan  by  24  sonar* 
equipped  branches  last  Octo¬ 
ber  came  up  with  not  very 
much  in  the  way  of  hard 
evidence  that  a  huge  Jurassic 
monster  continues  to  splash 
aboHt  in  the  700  ft  loch. 

As  the  rain  fell  in  sheets  on 


Thursday.  Mir  John  Gal¬ 
braith,  skipper  of  the  40  ft 
trawler  Sapphire,  switched  ou 
hu  echo-founder  off  the  little 
village  of  Foyers,  The  screen 
in  the  wbeelbonse  picked  up 
what  might  be  the  elusive 
Nessie,  swimming  a  tittle  way 
above  the  loch  bed,  in  the 
shape  of  a  big  red  blob.  Mr 
Galbraith,  of  Carradale, 
Strathclyde,  said  the  blob  was 
about  100  ft  long  and  swim¬ 
ming  languid  ty  across  the 
loch. 

He  said  the  mass  was 
similar  to  that  showing  a  large 
shoal  of  fish,  but  shoals  of  the 
size  seen  on  his  screen  did  not 
occur  m  Loch  Ness,  fnelfing 


speculation  that  indeed  there 
is  a  monster  beneath  the  dark, 
grey  waters. 

The  loch  bed  is  covered  in 
caves  and,  it  is  suspected, 
Nessie  spends  most  of  bo- time 
inside  the  caverns,  venturing 
out  to  tantalize  the  public  and 
provide  journalists  with  sto¬ 
ries  of  new  sitings. 

“I  have  always  kept  an  open 
Blind  about  there  being  a 
monster  in  the  loch  and  this 
time  I  am  sure  there  is 
something  down  there”,  Mr 
Galbraith,  aged  36,  who  has 
kept  a  print-oat  of  the  Image, 
said. 

Last  October,  Operation 
Deepscau  was  mooted  in  the 


company  of  hundreds  of  inter¬ 
national  journalists  and  led  by 

Mr  Adrian  Shine.  One  vessel, 
the  New  Atlantis,  picked  up  an 
image  on  its  screen  for  several 
seconds,  enough  to  prove  the 
existence  of  something  in  the 
deep  and  to  keep  one  of 
Scotland's  biggest  natural 
attractions  in  the  eye  of  die 
world. 

Meanwhile,  The  Times’  cur¬ 
sory  inspection  of  Loch  Ness 
fafled  to  come  np  with  any 
hard  evidence  apart  from  the 
feet  that  thousands  of  tourists 
are  content  to  spend  vast 
amounts  of  cash  every  year  on 
soft  toys  depicting  Nessk's 
absurdly  griming  image. 


Norwood  on  target  foi 
grandmaster  score 

By  Raymond  Keene,  Chess  Correspondent 


David  Norwood,  aged  19  and 
about  to  go  to  Keble  College, 
Oxford,  has  scored  another  big 
success  in  the  second  round  of 
the  King’s  Head  International 
chess  tournament 

In  round  two.  Norwood, 
playing  black,  defeated  the 
Australian  grandmaster  Ian 
Rogers. 

Norwood  has  now  won  two 
consecutive  games  against 
grandmaster  opponents  and 
leads  the  tournament  with  a 
100  per  cent  score.  He  is  well 
on  the  way  to  a  grandmaster 
result  himself  in  this  tour¬ 


nament,  which  would  ma) 
him  the  youngest  Englii 
player  to  achieve  such 
distinction. 

Other  results  from  r dob 
two  (all  players  England  ui 
less  otherwise  stated):  Dani 
King  drew  with  Michael  Ai 
ams;  Marie  Hebden  beat  Col: 
McNab  (Scotland);  Serg 
Kudrin  (USA)  beat  Heik 
Westerinen  (Finland):  Juli2 
Hodgson  beat  Tony  Kosten. 

Leading  scores  after  tw 
rounds  are  David  Norwood 
points;  Mark  Hebden  an 
Michael  Adams  life  points. 
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HOMb  NtWS 


jghtmire  of  the  pensioners  under  pressure  to  buy  houses  they  have  lived  in  all  their  lives 


OWn  takes  stand  191111!® iS-sillJlIlSB  Man  who  tail 


own  takes  stand 
against  ‘threats’ 


■  "  By  Andrew  Moger,  lan  Smith  and  Patrick  Mast 

Payments,  solicitors  estimate  movii 


people  living  in  leasehold 
houses  has  run  into  a  snag:  the 
close-knit  West  Yorkshire 
community  of  Todmorden  is 
refusing  to  pay. 

Three  hundred  leaseholders 
there  have  banded  together, 
held  a  public  meeting,  taken 
legal  advice,  called  in  the  local 
Fraud  Squad  and  are  alleging 
harassment  by  a  company 
which  recently  took  over 
management  of  their 
freeholds. 

Todmorden  is  challenging  a 
company  called  Salt  Prop¬ 
erties,  described  as  managing 
agents  for  the  freeholders. 
Mutiny  limited,  but  the 
experience  of  this  stubborn 
Pennine  town  is  becoming  a 
common  one  throughout 
Britain. 

Salt  Properties  was  set  up 
on  June  6  and  withih  weeks 
wrote  to  4,000  leaseholders  in 
West  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Merseyside,  Humberside  and 
Cambridgeshire. 

The  correspondence  fright¬ 
ened  many  of  the  recipients 
and  if  only  one  in  10  had 
responded  to  the  call  for  new 


that  Salt  Properties  might 
have  made  £100,000. 

Salt’s  phraseology  is  often 
vague  and  its  letters,  entitled 
Uncle  Sam's  Newsletter,  some¬ 
times  nonsensical.  But  recipi¬ 


ents,  many  of  them  pensioners 
who  have  lived  in  the  Same 
house  all  their  lives,  interpret 
them  as  unreasonable  and 
threatening. 

The  properties  in 
Todmorden  are  mostly  ter¬ 
raced  houses  built  in  the  1 850s 
and  1860s. 

One  letter,  dated  September 
I  1988,  says:  “There  is  no 
reason  not  to  buy  your  own 
home,  if  you  don’t  buy.  maybe 
you  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
solicitors,  judges,  bailiffs, 


Defiant  ex-soldier 
disputes  £300  bill 


A  defiant  former  prisoner  of 
war  is  refusing  to  pay  Salt 
Property  Limited's  bill  for 
nearly  £300. 

Mr  Pylyp  Kobita  of  Joshua 
Street,  Todmorden,  who  was 
bom  in  the  Ukraine,  is  ignor¬ 
ing  the  bill  for  retrospective 
permission  for  a  dormer  win¬ 
dow  he  had  installed  eight 
years  before  Salt  became 
involved. 

Mr  Kobita,  aged  79  and 
partially  paralysed,  walks 
short  distances  with  a  slick  .. 
and  barely  understands  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Dozens  of  other  people 
living  in  the  terraced  streets  of 
the  Pennine  mill  town  have 
received  similar  bills.  All  are 
following  advice  given  by 
solicitors  to  pay  nothing, 
while  investigations  into  the 
firm  continue. 

Salt  Properties  says  that 
unless  leases  state  otherwise, 
lessees  must  pay  for  the 
freeholder’s  permission  for 
additions  and  alterations  to 
their  properties. 

During  the" war  Mr  Kobila 
was  captured  by  the  Allied 
forces  in  Italy  and  was  held  at 
a  prisoner  of  war  camp  in 
Scotland  for  two  years.  Un¬ 
able  to  return  to  the  Ukraine 
be  settled  in  England  and 
moved  to  his  Todmorden 
home  25  years  ago. 

He  and  his  German-born 


wife  Theresa  received  a  bill 
requesting  £200  for  the  dor¬ 
mer  extension  and  £86.25  for 
computer  time  and  admin¬ 
istration  costs. 

Mr  Kobila  says  that  the , 
alterations  to  his  house  were 
done  eight  years  before  Salt 
took  over  the  management  of 
the  properties  and  his  solic¬ 
itors  can  find  no  reference  in 
the  lease  insisting  on  freehold¬ 
er's  permission. 

Todmorden  solictor  God¬ 
frey  Pickles  and  other  Jawyers 
have  examined  dozens  of 
leases  relating  to  properties  in 
the  area. 

They  have  advised  residents 
to  pay  nothing  until  the 
company's  claims  have  been 
investigated. 

There  is  nothing  in  Mr 
Kobita’s  lease  which  requires 
consent  for  extensions,  Mr 
Pickles  said. 

Mr  Kobita’s  ■  neighbours 
Alan  Law,  31,  and  Lynne 
Smeihurst,  22,  have  received  a 
bill  for  a  similar  amount  for 
their  dormer  extension. 

The  couple  who  plan  to 
many  shortly  and  have  a  son 
aged  three  called  Ricky,  say 
Sait  will  have  to  come  and 
knock  on  their  door  before 
they  will  consider  paying  any¬ 
thing.  They  and  Mr  Kobita 
say  no-one  has  been  to  them 
for  permission  to  examine  the 
woric  done  on  their  homes. 


Dummy  eggs  are 
helping  red  kites 


lie  red  kite,  one  of  Britain’s 
rest  birds  of  prey,  has  had  its 
cond  best  season  this  cen- 
ry  after  the  introduction  of  a 
heme  which  involves  the 
male  sitting  on  dummy  eggs 
hile  her  real  ones  are  hatched 
tifkriaJly. 

The  project  was  organized 
r  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
-oection  of  Birds  and  the 
attire  Conservancy  Council, 
Inch  justified  taking  the  eggs 
i  the  grounds  of  the  bird’s 
riiy  and  poor  breeding  rate. 
The  red  kite  was  prolific  in 
ritain  in  the  last  century  but 
as  virtually  exterminated 
art  from  the  small  colony  in 
ntral  Wales.  It  has  been 
3sely  protected  there  for 
oiie  than  30  years  but  the 
ceding  population  is  still 
wer  than  50  pairs,  making  it 
rer  than  the  osprey  and 
ilden  eagle. 

Egg  thieves  and  poor 
itching  rates  bad  combined. 

give  Britain  a  breeding 
ccess  rate  half  that  of  the 
jntinem,  but  this  year  38 
mng  kites  are  known  to  have 
>wn  from  47  nests  with  help 
ym  the  unique  programme. 
The  kite  usually  lays  up  to 
ree-  eggs  and  some  were 
moved  soon  after  laying. 
iey  were  replaced  with 
unmy  eggs,  or  even  old 
tzzard  eggs,  and  placed 
ider  bantam  hens  until  a  few 


By  Andrew  Morgan 

Britain’s  days  before  hatching  when 
as  had  its  they  were  put  in  incubators, 
this  cen-  After  10  days  they  were  re- 
ctionofa  turned  to  the  wild, 
jives  the  The  hatching  took  place  at 
nmy  eggs  the  Dyted  sanctuary  of  Dr 
e  hatched  Nick  Fox.  one  of  Britain’s 
leading  bird  of  prey  special- 
organized  ists.  The  eggs’  transportation 
y  for  the  is  so  delicate  that  the  exercise 
and  the  might  not  have  occurred  if  he 
Council,  had  lived  further  afield, 
g  the  eggs  Kite  chicks  were  often  rc- 
he  bird’s  turned  to  the  wild  alongide  a 
ling  rate,  chick  bom  naturally.  How-, 
jrolific  in  ever,  adult  kites  did  not  object 
ntury  but  when  the  chicks  arrived  at  a 
rminaied  previously  empty  nest.  “They 
colonv  in  are  extremely  tolerant,”  said 
ias  been  Roger  Lovegrovc,  RSPB  of- 
here  for  Geer  for  Wales, 
i  but  the  Ten  eggs  were  incubated 
i  is  still  this  year.  Eight  hatched  and 
making  it  were  returned  to  the  wild.  Two 
my  and  chicks  died  later.  In  a  parallel 
exercise,  fibreglass  “kite"  eggs 
id  poor  fitted  with  transmitters  and 
:ombined  temperature  sensors  were 
breeding  placed  alongside  authentic 
at  of  the  eggs  to  provide  data  about  egg 
year  38  temperatures,  movements  of 
n  to  have  ad  ults  and  tumi  ng  rates  of  the 

with  help  kites  during  incubation, 
namme.  To  explain  the  rcjati  ve  fail- 
ivs  up  to  ure  of  the  kite,  ume  lapse 
me  were  cameras  were  installed  to 
r  laying,  monitor  the  presence  of  the 
ed  with  adult  birds  during  incubation 
wen  old  and  to  record  any  human 
l  placed  intruders  and  natural  pred- 
ntilafew  ators. 


Kosher  caterer  cleared 
of  blackmail  charge 


r  accused  of  for  the  catering  franchise  at 
usi ness  rival  the  Kinloss  bfmqueting  suite 
ritiidraw  his  attached  to  Fmchiey  Syn- 
lagogue  con-  agogue. 

it  the  Central  Mr  Aidallbery’s  offer  of 
esterday.  £40,000  was  accepted  by  the 

legal  sub-  synagogue’s  governing  body. 

order  David  The  prosecution  alleged 
;ied  the  jury  that  Mr  Zeital,  aged  4-.  from 
avid  Zeital,  Stanmore,  north-west  Lon- 
ivid’s  Choice  don,  employed  a  prorate 
of  making  an  detective  to  gather  mforma- 
Sd  with  tion  on  his  rival  that  would 
Bernard  Aid-  show  he  did  not  abide  by 

iw  his  tender  orthodox  Jewish  law. 


moving  vans  and  public  auc¬ 
tions. 

“Depending  on  your  lease, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  you 
can't  build  a  garage  or  change 
the  outside  of  your  house 
(even  to  put  a  hole  in  the  wall 
for  central  heating).  Rear, 
front;  side  or  roof  extensions 
may  cost  extra  if  you  need 
freeholder's  conseni .future 
freeholders  will  always  be 
checking  your  lease  for  new 
money-making  ideas. 

“Think  about  the  times  that 
you  would  like  to  go  on 
holiday,  or  even  just  shopping 
and  your  freeholder  places 
your  ground  rent  in  a  public 
auction  and  the  auctioneers 
ask  y  ou  to  stay  at  home  so  that 
possible  buyers  can  view  your 
property  and/or  confirm  loca¬ 
tion  of ‘For  Sale’  sign”. 

Other  letters  to  leaseholders 
seek  payment  of  £28.75 
“administration  costs”  forany 
requests  for  information 

One  West  Yorkshire  lawyer, 
Mr  Godfrey  Pickles.  said:  “I 
am  convinced  this  a  trawling 
expedition.  Salt  have  cast 
their  net  and  are  waiting  to  sec 
how  many  fish  they  catch. 
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Man  who  talks 
only  of  money 
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Mr  S  Antonelli  (“call  me  Uncle  Sam”)  outside  his  company's  address  in  east  London:  “For 
£4,000  yon  get  as  many  stories  as  you  want”.  (Photograph:  Denzil  McNee lance). 


The  Times  visited  Unde  Sam 
at  the  registered  address  of 
Salt  Properties:  147b  Clapton 
Common,  cast  London.  It  is  a 
carpel  shop. 

Are  you,  we  asked  him.  the 
S.  Amonelli.  whose  signature 
appears  on  the  documents  of 
Munny  Ltd? 

“Just  call  me  Unde  Sam,” 
he  said.  “How  much  will  you 
pay  me  for  an  interview?” 

Reporter  Patrick  Masters 
and  photographer  Denzil 
McNeelance'sat  on  rollcd-up 
carpets  while  Uncle  Sam  sat 
on  a  chair  at  the  only  desk, 
crammed  into  a  comer.  He 
looks  about  45  and  wears  a 
blue  skull-cap. 

Masters  said  he  wanted  to 
establish  who  owned  the 
newiy-formed  Salt  Properties 
Ltd  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Companies  Act  1985  entitled 

him  to  that  information. 

"Do  you  want  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  the  hard  way  or  the  nice 
way T  Uncle  Sam  said,  in  his 
American  voice,  and  asked 
again  if  we  were  willing  to  pay 
for  an  interview. 

Masters  offered  him  20p. 
the  statutory  amount  for  a 
look  at  company  books.  Uncle 
Sam  was  not  happy  at  the 
offer.  He  picked  up  ihe  phone 
and  had  a  lengthy  conversa¬ 
tion  in  what  sounded  like 

Hebrew. 


Then  he  took  the  20p, 
produced  the  books  and  gave 
us  a  receipt  signed  “Uncle 
Sam”  on  which  the  writing 
appeared  similar  to  that  on 
company  records. 

McNeclance  took  some  pic¬ 
tures  and  Uncle  Sam  said: 
“Hey.  That’s  not  on  the  menu. 
Photographs  cost.  We  haven't 
talked  about  money.” 

Uncle  Sam  was  asked: 
“What  charities  are  you  in¬ 
terested  in?" 

He  said:  “Three  UK  and 
two  foreign.  One  charity,  peo¬ 
ple  here  wouldn’t  like  very 
much.  It’s  aim  is  to  help 
Jewish  women  avoid  marry¬ 
ing  out  of  their  religion.” 

Reporter  Andrew  Moger  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Salt  address  two 
days  later  to  see  the  books  of 
Munny. 

Unde  Sam  flicked  out  an 
upturned  palm  and  said:  “Put 
your  money  down  there.  You 
pay  me  £4.000.  For  that  you 
gef  as  many  stories  as  you 
want.  £4.000.  One  pound  for 
every  property  I’ve  sent,  a 
letter  to." 

Moger  asked  him:  “What  is 
your  response  to  the  claim 
that  your  letters  are  threaten¬ 
ing  "and  frightening  and 
amount  to  harrassment?” 

“Money.  Let’s  see  how- 
much  you've  goL” 
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How  can  you  afford  to  buy  a  home  with  0.3%  below  our  variable  base  mortgage  rate,  three  years,  from  the  day  you  start  paying 
an  extra  bedroom  or  two  without  losing  any  ^  mortSaSe- 

sleep  overthe  monthly  repayments?  Unlike  some  of  our  competitors,  we  will  The  mortgage  can  cover  up  to  75%  of  the 

The  simple  answer  is  the  new  Halifax  Apex  guarantee  this  differential  (no  matter  what  valuation  of  the  home  you  want  to  buy. 

mortgage.  On  an  endowment  mortgage  of  changes  occur  to  the  base  mortgage  rate)  for  Your  local  Halifax  branch  can  give  you 

£60,000  or  more,  we’ll  fix  your  repayments  at  more  information.  And  more  room. 


WE’RE  NO.  I  FOR  MORTGAGES. 
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Once  again  Ford  are  improving  the  Escort. 

As  yOu  can  see  some  of  the  most  popular 
options  In  the  catalogue  are  now  being  made 
standard.  Not  only  that,  but  we're  also 
introducing  the  13  HCS  (High  Compression 
Swirl)  petrol  engine. 

Some  models  will  now  have  variable-rate 
steering:  fighter  for  parking  but  not  too  fight  on 
the  open  road. 

There  are  several  new  colours  to  choose 
from.  And  there  are  some  smart  new  interior 
trims. 

These  new  Escorts  are  at  Ford  dealers 
now,  along  with  fee  latest  Orions  and  Sierras,  so 
why  not  call  in  and  see  them? 


if- 


Power  mirrors.  Previous 
option  price  £75*.  Not  any  more. 
They're  standard  on  the  Escort 
GL  So  now  you  can  adjust  both 
mirrors  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 


Central  locking.  Once  it  could  have  cost  £275* 
Now  it’s  standard  on  the  Escort  IX  So  now  when 

_  you  lode  your  door  you  won't 

to  lock  your  boot 


NewHJgh  Compression 


and  electronic 
ignition  brings  more 
power  and  greater 
efficiency  to  13  litre 
Escorts.  They  run 
on  leaded  or 
inlead ed  fuel  without 
quiring  adjustment  • 


Sunroof.  Previously  £390*  as  an  option.  Now  it's  standard  even  on  the  Escort 
So  aQ  we  need  now  is  some  surd 


-  Vs.  ;  A»> 
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New  trim. 

Every  model  in  the 
Escort  range  gets 
new  trim.  The  one 
featured  here  is  ■■ 
called  Madrid,  ,  Jj 
and  comes  in  „ ,  - 
the  Escort  L  i  f! 
and  LX.  JK 
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♦Maximum  retail  price  at  15th  August  1988. 


New  colours. 

Four  smai _ _ 

now  available.  One  solid  -  Radiant  Red,  and  three 
metallic  -  Tasman  Blue.  Aqua  Jade  and  Magenta. 
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)VERSEAS  NEWS 


Hard-hitting  Bush  forces  Dukakis  on  to  the  defensive 


i  iz 
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Vice-President  Bosh:  wiped 
out  his  opponent's  lead.  - 


A  new  George  Bush  has  been 
created  in  the  breathless  few 
weeks  since  his  “coming-out" 
speech  to  the  Republican  Nat¬ 
ional  Convention.  The  tame, 
genteel  man  has  vanished. 
Today  he  is  playing  to  the 
pounding  old  Republican 
rhythm  of  flag  and  family, 
prayer  and  patriotism,  and 
sounds  more  and  more  like  an 
old-style  demagogue. 

The  election  campaign  has 
slipped  into  a  dirtier  phase. 
Governor  Michael  Dukakis 
has  been  angrily  criticized 
within  his  own  ranks  for 
failing  to  move  with  the  new 
tempo.  Only  now  has  he 
grudgingly  returned  to  the 
national  campaign  trail  after 
too  long  coasting  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  but  as  yet  his  vague 
“  George- can’t- be -trusted” 
-  message  falls  far  short  of  Mr 
Bush's  cutting  new  style. . 

The  Vice-President  has  be¬ 
come  a  man  of  cliche.  He  has 


seized  on  symbolism,  calling 
Mr  Dukakis,  for  example,  a 
“card-carrying  member"  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU),  a  turn  made 
ugly  by  it’s  evocation  of 
McCarthyism  and  its  “card- 
carrying  communist” 
demagoguery. 

Mr  Bush  has  been  hammer¬ 
ing  the  governor  over  the1 
saying  of  the  Pledge  of  Alle¬ 
giance,  which  is  uttered  vol¬ 
untarily  in  elementary  schools 
all  over  the  country,  as  an 
innocent  little  statement  of 
patriotism.  (“I  pledge  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands, 
one  Nation  under  God,  in¬ 
divisible.  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all"). 

By  implication.  Mr  Bush  is 
accusing  his  rival  of  being 
unpatriotic  for  rejecting  an 
unconstitutional  Massachu¬ 
setts  law  that  would  have 


made  the  saying  of  the  pledge 
compulsory.  The  governor 
was  forced  on  die  defensive. 
He  desperately  needs  to  get 
out  into  the  country  and 
“define  himself*,  to  explain 
whether  he  really  is  what  his 
opponent  says  he  is.  - 
Guns  bring  big  voles  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  in  his 

Washington  View 

By  ChristopherThomas 

new  "keep-il-shon-keep-it- 
simple”  style.  Mr  ‘Bush  has 
been  unequivocal:  “1  favour 
guns."  He  ignored  the  fact  that 
President  Reagan  suggested 


which  he  urged  handgun  con¬ 
trol.  Mr  Bush  is  unremittingly 
using  the  quote  against  his 
rival  in  gun-crazy  States  like 
Texas  and  California.  The 
governor’s  protestations  in  fa¬ 
vour  Of  gun  ownership  —  with 
certain  controls  —  have  been 
drowned  in  the  thunder  of 
applause  for  Mr  Bush’s  “hang* 
*em-high"  refrain. 

There  are  many  theories  on 
why  Mr  Bush  has  improved 
his  position  in  the  polls  from 
being  the  seemingly  hopeless 
underdog.  One  is  that  the 
controversy  over  Senator  Dan 
Quayle  kept  Mr  Dukakis  out 
of  the  papers  and  olT  the 
network  news  for  the  best  p"rt 


some  gun  controls  on  the  “no-  of  two  weeks,  so  people  simply 
questions-asked"  sale  of  hand-  forgot  him.  (The  Dukakis 


guns  that  effectively  exists  in 
many  states. 

His  campaign  aides  dragged 
up  a  quote  written  for  —  and 
never  uttered  by  —  Mr  Du¬ 
kakis  several  years  ago  in 


camp  favours  this  theory.) 

Another  is  that,  while  the 
Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  was  all  about  patching  it 
up  with  the  Reverand  Jesse 
Jackson  and  bringing  minor¬ 


ities  into  the  Liberal-looking 
camp,  the  Republican  one  was 
about  gutsy'  things  like  wealth, 
privilege,  Vietnam,  service  to 
country,  war,  strength  and 
freedom  fighters. 

The  Quayle  affair,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theory,  brought  the 
Republican  convention  into 
the  living  room  and  the  comer 
bar,  while  the  Democratic 
gathering  never  really  escaped 
from  the  leader  pages  and  late 
night  talk  shows. 

Mr  Bush's  combative  new 
Style  is  designed  10  fan  the 
flames  ignited  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  He  always  refused  to 
stoop  to  “negative  campaign¬ 
ing”,  as  it  is  euphemistically 
described,  but  as  a  matter  of 
campaign  policy  be  is  now 
deeply  embroiled  in  negatives. 
References  to  his  rival's  “card 
canying"  membership  of  the 
ACLU  is  a  case  in  point 

The  ACLU  is  not  much 
loved  by  sitting  governments. 


but  it  enjoys  widespread  re¬ 
spect  in  the  country.  In  1942, 
it  challenged  the  internment 
of  Japanese  Americans,  a 
stance  fully  vindicated  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  Congress 
approved  financial  compensa¬ 
tion  and  issued  a  formal 
apology  on  behalf  of  the 
nation. 

The  organization  defended 
the  teaching  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  the  right  to  publish 
James  Joyce’s  L'lysces  and  the 
right  of  blacks  to  attend 
integrated  schools,  it  fought 
for  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
legal  counsel:  for  the  principle 
of  one-man-one-vote;  and  for 
the  rights  of  blacks  and  others 
to  vote.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
groups  to  insist  that  the  US 
Constitution  applied  to 
women. 

All  this  has  given  a  left-wing 
tinge  to  its  reputation.  But  it 
has  also  defended  the  rights  of 
Ku  KJux  Klan  members,  Na¬ 


zis.  ami-communists  of  every 
hue,  and  employers  fighting 
forced  unionization. 

Most  voters,  however,  hear 
only  the  background  noise: 
“Card  carrying”  sounds  sin¬ 
ister,  and  isn't  it  also  true  that 
Michael  Dukakis  saw  a 
psychiatrist  and  his  wife  burnt 
the  American  flag  during  Viet¬ 
nam?  (No  to  both,  but  the 
rumours  were  repotted). 

As  for  the  Pledge  of  Alle¬ 
giance.  being  compelled  to  say 
it  was  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1943  because  it  would  have 
violated  the  religious  rights  of 
people  like  Jehova's  Wit¬ 
nesses.  Mr  Bush  has  never 
mentioned  the  rights  of  such 
minorities  nor,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  the  1943  ruling. 

The  whole  affair  is  an 
election-season  creation,  but  it 
is  playing  terribly  well  in 
Peoria,  just  as  the  gun  issue  is 
playing  well  in  Waco. 


US  airlines  fined  $lm  after  Glimpse  of  the  stars  from  down  under 

‘guns’  pass  security  checks 


The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  fined  32  airlines  a 
total  of  more  than  Si  million 
(£590,000)  for  failing  to  con¬ 
duct  adequate  security  checks 
at  airports. 

The  civil  penalties  were 
imposed  after  Federal  Avi¬ 
ation  Administration  under¬ 
cover  inspectors  were  able  to 
pass  fake  weapons  through 
airport  security  checkpoints 
without  having  them  detected 
by  X-ray  machines,  metal 
detectors  or  security  men. 

The  airlines  are  responsible 
for  the  checkpoints,  but  die 
screening  actually  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  security  companies 
hired  by  air  carriers. 

A  recent  Aviation  Admin¬ 
istration  audit  of  security  tests 
showed  improved  screening, 
with  an  average  of  85.6  per 
cent  of  the  fake  weapons  being 
detected  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  compared 
with  78.9  per  cent  last  year. 
Some  airport  checkpoints  de¬ 
tected  more  than  95  per  cent 
of  the  simulated  weapons  in 
the  tests. 

The  biggest  of  the  fines, 
totalling  $21 5,000,  was  levied 


From  Mohs  in  Alt,  Washington 
against  United  Airlines,  for  26  contest  the  fines,  which  have 


violations. 

Northwest  Airlines  was 
fined  $156,000  for  21  alleged 
violations  while  Delta  Air 
Lines  was  hit  with  a  $1 13,000 
fine  for  23  violations,  the 
Aviation  Administration  said 
on  Thursday. 

The  remaining  carriers  were 
fined  less  than  $100,000  each 
for  from  one  to  16  violations. 

The  airlines  are  required 
under  stringent  federal  anti¬ 
terrorism  regulations  to  screen 
all  passengers  and  their  carry- 
on  baggage  for  weapons  and 
explosives. 

“The  security  lapses  in¬ 
volved  failures  to  detect  items 
that  were  not  weapons  but 
that  should  have  been  de¬ 
tected  as  weapons  by  airport 
X-ray  and  metal  detector  op- 


yet  to  be  paid. 

Meanwhile,  experts  are 
continuing  the  investigation 
of  the  wreckage  of  the  Delta 
Air  Lines  Boeing  727  which 
crashed  at  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
International  Airport  on 


thought  they  might  be  having 
engine  problems,  it  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  one  or 
more  of  the  three  engines 
around  the  tail  of  the  plane 
had  actually  malfunctioned 
and  caused  the  crash. 

Inside  the  cockpit,  investi- 


Wednesday  on  take-off,  killing  gators  found  the  flap  handle. 


13  people. 

Mr  Lee  Dickinson,  a  Nat¬ 
ional  Transportation  Safety 
Board  member,  said  that  a 
playback  of  the  voice  recorder 
retrieved  from  the  wreckage 
showed  that  a  warning  went 
off  indicating  a  possible  stall 
just  after  take-off. 

“The  stick  shaker  give 
some  kind  of  communication, 
a  warning  that  a  stall  con¬ 
dition  may  be  approaching: 
Shortly  after  that  there  was 
some  conversation  about  an 


erations,"  the  Department  of  engine  problem,”  he  said. 


Transportation  said. 

Items  were  hidden  in  the 


The  stick  shaker  literally 
vibrates  the  control  column 


luggage  or  on  the  body  of  with  a  buzzing  sound. 


undercover  Aviation  Admin¬ 
istration  employees  to  test 
airport  -security  officials' 
compliance  with  the  federal 
rules.  It  was  unclear  whether 
any  of  the  airlines  planned  to 


A  safety  board  spokesman 
explained  that  the  stall  warn¬ 
ing  concerned  a  possible 
impending  aerodynamic  stall, 
or  insufficient  lift.  Experts 
said  that  just  because  the  crew 


which  is  used  to  set  the  flaps 
so  they  will  assist  in  gaining 
lift  for  takeoff,  in  an  up.  or 
retracted,  position,  Mr  Dick¬ 
inson  was  reported  as  saying 
on  Thursday. 

On  take-off,  the  flaps  and 
flap  handle  would  be  down,  or 
extended.  However.  Mr  Dick¬ 
inson  said  that  the  flap  handle 
could  have  been  moved  by  the 
pilots  while  they  were  trying  to 
free  themselves  from  the  cock¬ 
pit  afler  impact 

Investigators  were  also  re¬ 
ported  to  have  noted  that  the 
flaps  appeared  to  be  up  on  one 
wing  but  said  they  had  not 
determined  whether  the  flaps 
moved  into  that  position  as  a 
result  of  the  crash. 

The  investigation  of  the 
fiery  crash,  in  which  95  people 
survived,  may  take  as  long  as 
10  months. 


Mr  Bob  Hawke,  the  Australian  Prime  Minister,  opening  his  country's  £24  million  telescope  at  Culgoora  in  New  South 
Wales  yesterday.  The  facility,  the  largest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  opens  a  new  southern  window  on  the  universe. 


Pretoria  buys 
time  for  laws 

Cape  Town  —  The  South  African  Government's  dramatic 
decision  to  withdraw  controversial  legislation  that  would 
have  increased  its  power  to  evict  blades  from  white  areas 
may  only  be  a  tactical  retreat  to  buy  time  and  defuse  a 
looming  constitutional  crisis  (Michael  Hornsby  writes). 

Afrikaans  and  English  newspapers  here  called  the 
Government's  decision  a  “climbdown”.  The  five  Bills  that 
have  been  withdrawn  are  to  be  re-introduced  to  Parliament 
in  modified  form  for  debate  in  a  joint  session  of  all  three 
houses  —  white.  Coloured  and  Indian  —  starting  on 
September  26.  There  is  no  indication  the  Government 
intends  to  abandon  the  essential  features  of  the  legislation. 

Journalists  fight  Bill 

Delhi  (Renter)  —  Indian  journalists  plan  rallies,  strikes  and  a 
boycott  of  parliamentary  question-time  to  protest  against  a 
government  defamation  Bill  they  say  will  restrict  press 
freedom.  Six  journalist  unions  and  associations  were  to 
meet  yesterday  to  finalize  the  plans,  union  officials  said. 

The  Bill,  passed  by  the  lower  house  of  Parliament  on 
Tuesday,  would  shift  the  onus  of  proof  in  defamation  cases 
on  to  the  accused  and  remove  protection  given  to 
newspapers  reporting  statements  made  in  Parliament 
Newspaper  editor  and  opposition  leaders  said  the  Bill  was  a 
draconian  measure  to  kill  investigative  journalism  after 
newspapers  exposed  charges  of  pay-offs  in  big  arms  deals. 

Police  suspension 

Sydney  —  The  Police  Commissioner  for  Queensland,  Sir 
Terence  Lewis,  has  been  suspended  from  duty  after  it  was 
alleged  that  he  had  links  with  organized  crime  and  that  the 
force  was  riddled  with  corruption.  Sir  Terence  is  alleged  to 
have  accepted  regular  bribes,  together  with  a  former 
Queensland  Cabinet  Minister,  Mr  Don  Lane  (A  Corres¬ 
pondent  writes). 

Evidence  given  to  the  long-running  (Tony)  Fitzgerald 
Commission  in  Brisbane  this  week  alleged  a  history  0f 
corruption  involving  junior  and  senior  police  officers. 

Egg-throwing  debate 

debate  in  New  Zealand  yesterday  after  Mr  Christopher 
Owen-Cooper,  aged  68.  walked  free  from  c°uf?. 
admitting  that  be  hit  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Mr  Richard 
Prebble,-  with  an  egg  before  a  political  meeting. 

The  iudge  accepted  Mr  Owen-Cooper's  explanation  that 
he  threw  the  egg  out  of  working  class  frustration  at  the 
Government’s  economic  policies.  But  the  j 
described  as  ludicrous  by  Ann  Tborby ,  aged  24,  one  of  two 
women  jailed  in  1986  after  hitting  the  Queen  with  an  egg  m 
Auckland  during  protests  over  Maori  rights. 

Singapore  at  the  polls 

Singapore  -  Singapore  goes  to 
the  polls  today  in  a  snap 
election  that  is  almost  certain 
to  keep  Mr  Lee  Kwan  Vew, 
the  Prime  Minister,  left,  and 
his  ruling  People’s  Action 
party  m  power  but  which 
threatens  to  turn  into  a 
referendum  on  his  increas¬ 
ingly  autocratic  style  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  his  use  of  the 
Internal  Security  Aci  to  jail 
critics  (Chris  Pomery  wnles). 

For  Mr  Lee.  fighting  his 
eighth  election  since  he  came 
to  power  in  1959,  today's  vote 
is  designed  to  secure  a  man¬ 
date  for  the  “second  genera¬ 
tion”  of  his  party’s  leaders. 


Zia  death  heralds  worsening  of  Afghan  war 


By  Karan  Thapar 

It  was  said  while  President  Zia 
was  alive  that  his  position  was 
crucial  to  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan:  the  Mujahidin 
depended  on  his  support  and 
the  Kabul  regime  feared  iL  His 
sudden  death  was  supposed  to 
have  ended  this  influence. 

Instead,  his  power  has  pos¬ 
sibly  grown.  For.  just  two 
weeks  later,  it  is  becoming 
clear  how  much  of  an  impact 
his  absence  is  likely  to  have. 

Forthe  moment,  the  overall 
Afghan  picture  is  one  of 
increased  uncertainty  and 
unpredictability. 

While  the  Mujahidin  and 
the  regime  have  separate  plans 
to  increase  their  civil  war 
effort,  within  the  Peshawar 
seven-party  guerrilla  alliance 
the  moderate  and  fundamen¬ 


talist  groups  have  also  begun 
to  compete  for  arms  and 
eventual  domination.  As  a 
result,  there  is  a  sudden  burst 
of  both  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary  activity. 

Yet,  the  ingredients  of  what 
again  seems  a  muddle  in 
Afghanistan  are  individually 
simple. 

:  Fearing  that  Zia’s  loss  could 
undermine  their  position,  the 
Mujahidin  are  expected  to 
step  up  their  military  activity 
and  thus  hasten  the  bloody 
denouement  between  their 
own  forces  and  those  of  the 
Najibullah  Government 

The  Mujahidin  realize  that 
they  have  until  November, 
when  Pakistan’s  elections  are 
due,  before  big  changes  in 
Islamabad’s  Afghan  policy  be¬ 
come  apparent  They  also 
know  that  until  then,  pressure 


from  the  United  States,  and 
the-  caretaker  Administra¬ 
tion’s  own  need  to  court 
Washington,  will  bring  greater 
continuity  rather  than  change. 
The  next  few  months  could, 
therefore,  see  a  worsening  in 

Moscow  (Reuter)  —  Rockets 
fired  by  Muslim  guerrillas  at 
Kabul  on  Thursday  killed  nine 
people,  five  of  them  children, 
Tass  reported  yesterday. 
Twenty-one  people  were  in¬ 
jured  after  at  least  48  rockets 
hit  Kabul  airport  and  other 
parts  of  the  city,  including  a 
playground,  where  Tass  said 
11  children  were  maimed. 

the  Afghan  civil  war,  with  the 
Mujahidin  determined  to 
strengthen  their  position. 

Mr  George  Schulz,  the  US 
Secretary  of  State,  recently 


seemed  to  encourage  such 
ambitions,-  telling  the 
Mujahidin:  “We  will  do  all 
what  we  can  to  see  that  you 
succeed.”. 

The  recent  rocket  attacks  on 
Kabul  Airport  were  a  direct 
result  of  the  Mujahidin's  re¬ 
newed  determination  to  im¬ 
prove  their  position 

Zia’s  death  has  galvanized 
the  guerrillas  in  other  ways  as 
well.  It  has  nurtured  the  long- 
sown  seeds  of  dissention  that 
were  always  threatening  to 
divide  them. 

While  he  was  alive,  it  was  the 
fundamentalists  who  were  the 
main  recipients  of  military 
equipment  channelled  in 
through  Pakistan,  because  he 
had  the  authority  to  withstand 
the  reaction  of  other 
Mujahidin  groups  as  well  as 


America's  preference  for  a 
more  balanced  distibution. 

His  successors  have  already 
made  dear  that  they  intend  to 
follow  a  more  even-handed 
policy,  which  should  in  time 
strengthen  the  four  moderate 
groups  and  embolden  their 
pursuit  of  a  political  solution. 

For  its  part,  the  Najibullah 
Government  and  its  Soviet 
supporters  are  keenly  aware 
that  Zia's  death  may  have 
begun  to  swing  the  balance  in 
their  favour  since,  if  his 
eventual  successors  distance 
themselves  from  the 
Mujahidin,  or  if  the  vacuum 
he  has  left  leads  to  indecision 
in  Islamabad,  the  outcome 
could  favo*ir  the  Kabul 
authorities.  So  they,  too,  are 
pressing  their  advantage  in 
two  main  ways  —  through 
cross-border  air  raids  into 


Pakistan  aimed  at  intimidat¬ 
ing  Zia's  successors,  and  by 
threatening  to  reschedule  the 
Soviet  troop  withdrawal. 

As  a  result  of  the  post-Zia 
uncertainty,  a  quick  and 
bloody  climax  to  the  war  is 
very  much  on  the  cards. 

On  Thursday  Soviet  aircraft 
crossed  20  miles  into  Paki¬ 
stani  territory,  bombing  bor¬ 
der  villages  and  killing 
civilians,  in  a  bid  to  intimi¬ 
date  Islamabad  into  a  hasty 
change  in  its  Afghan  policy. 
Zia  had  shown  he  was  imper¬ 
vious  to  previous  cross  border 
raids.  But  his  successors  could 
be  more  vulnerable.  And  this 
was  the  deepest  raid  yet 
Connected  with  such  moves 
are  the  increasingly  heard 
Soviet  and  Afghan  threats  to 
stall  or  reschedule  the  second 
stage  of  the  Soviet  withdrawal. 


Bangladesh  loses  a  lifeline 


From  Ahmed  Fazl,  TangaiL  Bangladesh 


THE  TIMES  HARDWEARING 
LEATHER  COUNTRY  RAMBLING  SHOES 


i  Mrs  Majirun  Nesa  gave  an 
empty  look  at  the  vast  expanse 
of  rising  water  outside  the 
relief  camp  in  the  inundated 
town  of  Tangail  yesterday,  as 
200  other  refugees  huddled 
together  in  the  temporary 
shelter  set  up  in  a  school 
wailing  for  army  volunteers  to 
arrive  with  the  daily  ration  of 
boiled  rice  and  mashed  lentils. 

Mrs  Nesa  is  keeping  a  vigil 
for  a  different  reason.  The 
great  floods  which  have 
gripped  Bangladesh  for  the 
past  two  weeks  have  drowned 
all  her  three  children,  but  she 
would  not  give  up  hope  of 
their  return. 

The  22-year  old  farmer's 
wife  was  brought  to  the  camp 
by  Red  Cross  workers,  from  a 
village  two  miles  away,  in  a 
slate  of  shock,  having  lost  the 
children  two  days  ago.  Her 
husband  had  searched  all  over 


the  flooded  village  for  the 
missing  daughters. 

“She  would  not  take  any 
food."said  her  husband  Mr 
Rahim  Ullah,  who  is  worried 
that  the  grief  could  kill  his 
wife. 

The  camp,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  agricultural  town, 
is  a  tableau  vivant  of  misery 
and  agony  as  the  survivors, 
mostly  in  damp  clothes,  cling 
to  their  lives.  As  the  water 
level  rose  overnight  in  the 
local  river  more  areas  of 
Tangail,  about  65  miles  north 
of  Dhaka,  were  flooded. 

The  town  is  only  one  of  a 
hundred  others  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  villages,  have  been  dev¬ 
astated  by  the  worst  floods  in 
memory  displacing  about  30 
million  people  and  leaving 
about  450  others  dead. 

It  is  completely  cut  off  from 


the  rest  of  the  country  by  vast 
sheets  of  water  and  the  only 
way  food  can  be  transported 
in  is  by  air.  The  situation 
worsened  further  yesterday 
when  Dhaka  airport  was 
forced  to  close,  cutting  a  vital 
lifeline  with  the  outside  world. 

“We  are  doing  our  best  to 
handle  the  situation,  but  the 
rush  of  flood  refugees  contin¬ 
ues,”  MrMubaidul  Islam,  the 
district  commissioner  told 
journalists  visiting  the  camp. 

Mr  Islam  has  to  fight  a 
constant  battle  against  short¬ 
ages  of  rice,  lentil  and  salt  in 
his  town  where  nearly  50.000 
people  have  flocked  from 
flooded  villages  in  search  of 
food  and  dry  land. 

So  far  the  Government  has 
only  allocated  1 1  tonnes  of 
wheat  and  one  tonne  of  rice 
for  an  estimated  two  million 
flood  victims. 


Paris  tires  of  Japan’s  love 


Hie  summer  tourist  trade  is 
beginning  to  slacken  off  in 
Paris,  but  the  Japanese  are 
going  out  with  a  bang.  From 
dawn  to  dusk,  it  sometimes 
seems,  they  are  scuttling  in 
long  lines  —  often  marshalled 
by  a  banner- waring  guide  with 
a  loud  ha  tier  —  from  one  to 
another  of  the  fashionable 
department  stores  and  exclu¬ 
sive  boutiques. 

But  while  their  money  is 
always  welcome,  especially  in 
what  has  been  an  otherwise 
indifferent  summer  for  tourism 
in  Paris,  the  tidal  wa  ve  of  yen 
which  Japan's  leading  com¬ 
panies  are  pouring  into  the 
country  is  viewed  somewhat 
differently  by  the  French 
authorities. 

Over  the  past  few  years, 
they  have  laid  out  several 
handled  million  pounds  on 
direct  investments,  ranging 


From  Philip  Jacobson,  Paris 

from  one  of  the  capital's  finest 
restaurants,  Lucas  Carton, 
and  the  Parisian  society  hair¬ 
dressers,  Can  la.  to  a  dutch  of 
hotels,  a  country  dob  or  two 
and  some  well-established 
vineyards  in  Bordeaux. 

An  infinitely  more  famous 
name  in  French  wine  had 
looked  like  falling  into  Japa¬ 
nese  hands  this  summer  after 
the  Takashimaya  distribution 
empire  made  a  bid  of  over  £8 
million  for  a  one-third  stake  in 
Sotiett  Leroy,  distributors  of 
the  revered  burgundy,  Dom- 
aine  de  la  Romance  Conti. 

But  as  The  Times  reported 
yesterday,  the  Government 
now  seems  determined  to 
block  the  sale  of  what  M 
Henri  Nallet,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  described  with 
rare  passion  as  part  of 
Fiance's  most  precious  cul- 
tmai  heritage. 


Coming  so  soon  after  the 
Asahi  beer  concern  had 
snapped  up  Lucas  Carton,  the 
move  for  Romance  Conti  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  counter¬ 
productive.  A  number  of  other 
proposed  acquisitions  by  Jap¬ 
anese  firms  are  at  present 
being  held  up  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  here. 

In  the  circumstances,  a  cer¬ 
tain  defensiveness  on  the  part 
of  Japanese  representatives  in 
Paris  is  understandable. 
“Many  French  firms  are  invit¬ 
ing  us  to  invest,”  the  manager 
of  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  pointed  out  to  The 
New' York  rimes  recently. 

What  lies  behind  this  love 
affair  with  France,  by  Japan’s 
tourism  and  tycoons  alike? 
Well,  money  talks,  and  the 
French  franc  has  lost  about  20 
percent  of  its  value  against  the 
yen  over  the  past  two  years. 


These  long  fasting  country  rambling  shoes 
are  ideal  for  both  the  casual  and  serious 
walker.  Made  from  tan  full  grain  water 
repellant  English  leather  and  cambrelle 
fining  they'  will  protect  your  feet  from  most 
weather.  To  add  to  their  weather-proofing, 
there  is  a  double  tongue  for  additional 
protection  and  comfort.  Strong  D  rings, 
lacing  eyes  and  49!&"  laces  will  secure  your 
foot  firmly.  The  Vibram  Ecological  Sole  has 
an  Ethelene  Vinyl  Acetate  wedge  and  a 
contoured  fooibcd  for  additional  comfort, 
grip  and  impressive  shock  absorb! ion.  One 
of  ihe  features  of  this  particular  type  of  shoe 
is  its  lightness  which  is  achieved  by  the  EVA 
wedge.  Each  pair  of  size  8  weigh  just  950 
grams.  They  arc  extremely  flexible  and 
require  very  little  breaking  in. 
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Iraqis  ‘trap’  thousands  of 
Kurds  fleeing  to  Turkey 


By  Sasit  GardBek  in  Ankara  and  Hazhxr  Teiroourian  in  Loudon 


As  Turkey  braced  yesterday 
for  what  promises  to  be  a  long 
stay  for  a  mounting  number  of 
Kurdish  refugees  fleeing  an 
all-out  Iraqi  offensive,  hunger 
and  epidemics  were  already 
taking  their  toll  among  the 
exhausted  immigrants. 

At  feast  70,000  Kurds  had 
entered  the  country,  Mr 
Turgut  Ozal,  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  said  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  revising  upward  the 
day's  estimate  of 40,000. 

Citing  humanitarian  rea¬ 
sons  for  helping  the  Iraqi 
Kurds  to  escape  Baghdad's 
vengeance  for  their  skiing 
with  Iran  during  the  eight-year 
Gulf  War  despite  an  existing 
protocol  for  co-operation 
against  insurgents,  Mr  Ozal 
said  they  would  be  settled  in 
camps  of  10,000. 

Meanwhile,  in  Iraq  43,000 
Kurdish  civilians  fleeing  al¬ 
leged  poison  gas  attacks  and 
trying  to  reach  the  safety  of  the 
Turkish  border  were  said  yes¬ 
terday  to  be  trapped  by  the 
advancing  Iraqi  Army.  A 


member  of  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Kurdistan 
Democratic  Party  told  The 
Times  that  the  refugees,  in 
groups  of  several  thousands, 
were  cut  off  from  Turkey  in 
the  regions  of  Barzan,  Akra, 
Dafaok  and  Sheikhan. 

Mr  Hoshyar  Zibari  said 
they  had  been  on  the  move  for 
several  days  through  difficult 
mountain  passes  and  were 
suffering  from  lack  of  food 
and  exhaustion.  Many  had 
also  been  attacked  previously 
by  helicopter  gunships  and 
aircraft  dropping  mustard  and 
nerve  gases  on  them. 

Mr  Zibari  added  that  on 
August  28  approximately 
1,300  refugees  were  captured 
by  the  Iraqis  near  the  town  of 
Dahok.  They  were  machine- 
gunned  to  death  and  buried  in 
mass  graves.  He  alleged  that 
the  main  incentive  of  the 
Iraqis  was  to  hide  the  evidence 
of  the  use  of  gas,  as  many  of 
the  refugees  bore  serious  inju¬ 
ries  from  chemical  weapons. 

Although  the  Turkish  Red 


Crescent  and  the  Turkish 
Health  Ministry  continued  to 
rush  in  supplies  of  tents, 
blankets  and  medicine  for  the 
thousands  of  Kurdish  refugees 
entering  the  country,  there  are 
reports  of  food  shortages  and 
an  outbreak  of  diarrhoea 
which  claimed  the  lives  of 
seven  children. 

Press  reports  said  the  refu¬ 
gees,  kept  provisionally  at 
border  villages  in  the  Hakkan 
province  neighbouring  Iraq 
and  Iran,  had  demonstrated 
for  help  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross. 

As  more  and  more  fleeing 
peshmerga  fighters  arrived  in 
Turkey  from  Iraq,  some  7,000 
rifles  were  reported  to  have 
been  collected  by  the  Turkish 
bonder  guards  as  well  as 
heavier  weapons,  including 
machine  guns  and  rocket 
launchers. 

Reports  that  Mr  Jalal 
Talabani,  the  leader  of  the 
Kurdish  Patriotic  Union,  had 
asked  for  asylum,  was  denied 
by  officials  here,  while  contra¬ 


dictory  reports  had  Mr 
Massoud  Barzanl  the  leader 
of  the  Kurdistan  Democratic 
Party,  with  90,000  fighters, 
either  seeking  asylum  or  issu¬ 
ing  calls  through  the  rebel 
radio  for  a  fight  to  the  end. 

It  was  unlikely  that  Ankara 
would  further  tax  the  grum¬ 
bling  tolerance  of  Baghdad  by 
providing  shelter  to  its  sworn 
enemies,  with  their  loyal  ar¬ 
mies  of  supporters.  In  feet,  Mr 
Mehmet  Yazar,  the  Turkish 
Government  spokesman,  said 
after  a  Cabinet  discussion  that 
the  issue  “has  humanitarian, 
political  and  security  dimen¬ 
sions  and  we  shall,  naturally, 
seek  an  optimum  balance 
between  these**. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Nuzhet 
Kan  d  emir,  Foreign  Ministry 
Under-Secretary,  returned 
from  Iran  yesterday  to  report 
Tehran’s  readiness  to  “accept 
all  the  refugees  who  might 
want  to  come  over".  He  also 
voiced  optimism  about  a  Gulf 
security  system  proposed  by 
Turkey . 


Isabel  Allende  comes  home  from  exile 


Senora  Isabel  Allende,  daughter  of  former  President  Salvador  Allende  of  Chile,  arriving  to  a  Santogo  welcome  as  ft 
of  about  500  exiles  to  return  at  the  invitation  of  President  Pinochet,  who  toppled  Allende’s  Marxist  Government  m 


as  the  first 


1973. 


Last  lap  problems  in  Olympics  run-up 


From  Garin  Bell,  Seoul 


The  slippery  tennis  courts 
have  been  resurfaced,  and 
inadequate  lighting  has  been 
unproved  in  the  swimming 
pool  and  (he  gymnastics  hall, 
but  strong  currents  and  the 
possibility  of  a  typhoon 
threaten  havoc  for  the  yacht¬ 
ing  regatta. 

A  little  more  than  two 
weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  Seoul  Olympics,  the  or¬ 
ganizers  are  still  grappling 
with  last-minute  problems 
ranging  from  noisy  warplanes 
to  dirty  toilets  —  and  Iranian 
altitudes  to  women. 

Perhaps  the  most,  insoluble 
difficulties  fece.  the  yachting 
teams  gathering  at  Suyong 
Bay,  near  Pusan,  who  are 
alarmed  by  unpredictable 
winds  and  currents. 

Robin  Pascal,  a  British  470- 
class  racer  and  a  researcher  at 
the  Institute  of  Oceanographic 
Studies  in  Haslemere,  Surrey, 
says  data  initially  provided  by 
the  organizers  was  wildly 
inaccurate. 

“With  light  winds  and  a 
strong  current,  race  days  will 
be  lost,"  he  said.  “I  can  see  a 
situation  where  all  the  reserve 


days  win  be  used  up  and  the 

1  be  finish? 


races  will  never  be  finished.’ 

French  meteorologists  pre¬ 
dict  that  at  least  one  typhoon 
will  strike  within  600  miles  of 
Pusan  during  the  race  period, 
and  the  backlash  will  force 
yachts  out  of  the  water  for  at 
least  24  hours. 

Last-minute  changes  to  the 
opening  ceremony  in  Seoul 
will  spare  spectators  from  the 
roar  of  low-flying  combat 
aircraft,  and  Iranian  athletes 
from  the  indignity  of  march¬ 
ing  behind  a  woman. 

The  original  plan  for  Ko¬ 
rean  Air  Force  fighters  to  stage 
a  thunderous  fly-past  has  beat 
scrapped,  and  instead  light 
planes  mil  provide  a  more 
peaceful  display  by  decorating 
the  sky  with  the  Olympic 
symbol  of  interlocking  circles. 

Beneath  them,  in  deference 
to  Islamic  sensibilities,  a  soli¬ 
tary  male  will  be  among  160 
women  bearing  the  names  of 
the  participating  nations.  The 
young  soldier  recruited  for  the 
job  says  modestly  he  was  a  bit 
embarrassed  at  first,  but  now 
he  is  quite  enjoying  the  re¬ 
hearsals.  Another  late  addi¬ 


tion  is  an  aluminium  curtain 

which  has  been  installed  near 
the  finish  line  in  the  main 
stadium  to  reduce  head-winds 
and  facilitate  fest  times. 

There  has  been  a  less 
favourable  reaction  to  the 
provision  of  army  blankets  for 
the  athletics  and  press  villages. 


Seoul— The  Soviet  Unkm  is  to 
apply  to  join  Pen,  the  London- 
based  international  associ¬ 
ation  of  writers  (Gavin  Bell 
writes).  Mr  Vladimir  Karpov, 
president  of  the  Soviet  Writ- 
os'  Union,  said  at  the  end  of  a 
Pen  congress  here  that  the 
application  will  be  made  at  the 
Pea  conference  in  The 
Netherlands  next  year. 


and  to  one  of  the  official 
beverages,  a  soft  drink  called 
Cool-Pis. 

Outside  the  competition 
venues,  the  influx  of  visitors  is 
creating  enormous  headaches 
for  hoteliers  and  municipal 
officials. 

The  construction  of  several 
hotels  has  fallen  behind  sched¬ 
ule,  and  some  may  not  be 


completed  in  time.  In  others, 
services  are  likely  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  an  acute  shortage  of 
qualified  staff. 

Health  inspectors  are  buzz¬ 
ing  around  14.000  restaurants 
near  stadiums  and  resort  areas 
with  mixed  results.  A  survey 
last  April  found  one-third  had 
dirty  and  inadequate  toilet 
facilities,  and  39  were  serving 
left-over  side  dishes. 

Tickets  are  still  available  for 
most  events,  but  black-market 
prices  for  die  opening  cere¬ 
mony  have  soared  to.  £2,500. 
The  head  of  a  Seoul  trading 
company  says  he  has  been 
unable  to  buy  one  fora  foreign 
client,  even  at  that  price. 

The  rush  for  Olympic  sou¬ 
venirs  is  in  full  swing,  and  the 
Soviet  delegation  has  already 
staked  a  dam  to  15  vehicles 
and  21  items  of  electronic 
equipment  being  provided  for 
them  during  the  Games  by 
local  companies-  Apparently 
the  donors  have  agreed  to  the 
Russians'  unusual  request  to 
be  allowed  to  take  the  goods 
home  with  them  on  board  the 
freighter  Mikhail  Sholokov. 

On  the  crime  front,  Interpol 


has  given  a  warning  that  more 
than  800  international  pick¬ 
pockets  may  be  heading  for 
SeouL  However,  local  police 
may  be  relied  on  to  be 
unusually  helpful,  judging  by 
the  experience  of  a  Finnish 
journalist  last  weekend. 

After  his  wallet  went  miss¬ 
ing  during  an  Olympic  Torch 
ceremony,  he  reported  to  the 
police  that  it  had  contained 
roughly  200,000  won  (£165)  — 
in  feet,  the  amount  was  closer 
to  1 80,000  won. 

A  few  hours  later,  he  was 
told  that  it  had  been  recovered 
and  “everything-  is  inside”. 
Amid  smiles  all  round,  he 
found  to  his  surprise  his  wallet 
now  contained  precisely 
200,000  won  in  crisp,  new 
banknotes. 

•  Ammunition  missing: 
Police  said  yesterday  they 
were  investigating  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  400  rounds  of 
ammunition  intended  for 
shooting  contests  in  the 
Games  (AP  reports). 

The  ammunition  is  missing 
from  an  unsealed  container  on 
a  Japanese-registered  ship 
from  Britain. 


Startingup  a  personal  pension 
is  complicated  and  expensive,  right? 

\^footig. 


It’s  never  been  easier  - or  wiser  -  to  start  a  persona]  pension  than  right  non: 
Why?  Because  the  Government  has  made  some  radical  changes  to  the  current 
pension  laws... dianges  Chat  make  it  easier  than  ever  before  to  have  a  personal 
pension  erf  your  very  own. 


The  BIG  Change 


FREE  Rocket  Calculator 

Sent  without  obligation  with  your  Rssonal  Dlustratkm  when  you  apply.  (One 
gift  per  applicant! 

FREE  Phig-zn  Telephone 

nece,  plug-in  telephone  when  you  build  u 
t  to  you  free  once  your  plan  is  in  force. 


A  stylish 


95 


So  in  the  future,  die  purchasing  power  erfa  SERPS  pension  win  be  a  kit  less 
than  it  is  today. 

The  GOOD  News 

Under  the  new  taws,  you  can  switch  ham  the  SERPS  scheme  to  a  personal 
rewo. 

But  don't  worry  -  if  s  not  going  to  be  complicated.  Sun  AlGanoe  will  help  with  the 
paperwork. 

And  die  good  news  is  a  Sun  AlEanoe  pension  needn't  cost  a  penny  more  than  the 
SERPS  scheme. 

Better  sfflLfiwn  as  little  as  £KanKHah,  you  can  build  up  yrar  pension wife 
your  own  contributions.  So  you  can  have  the  money  you  need  -  to  do  the  things  you 
want  -  when  you  retire.  After  all.  you  want  ro  spend  your  retirement  having  fun,  not 
counting  pennies! 

Ifvoc're  seif-employed  -  and  therefore  not  contributing  to  SERPS  -  the  news  is 
Because  taking  out  a  personal  penaon  now  is  even  better  don  before. 


f" Apply  by  16th  Sept  1988.  s 


son 


Your  Annual  Bonos 

What's  more,  when  you  switch  from  SERPS  to  a  personal  pension,  the 
Government  TOUW  boost  your  pension  with  a  cash  bonus  every  year  until  1393. 
This  year  akme  you  could  receive  as  much  as  £275. 

But  you  need  to  be  in  hum  the  start  to  make  die  most  erf  die  new  pension 
opportunities.  So  don't  delay 


SERVICELINE:  Call  (0403)  44344 

If  you'd  Hke  more  information  about  the  new  pension  opportunities  and  the  tax 
7  =  r  advantages  available  to  you,  simply  call  (0403)  44344  any  weekday  9am-8pm- 
Owexperksiced  staff  will  be  hapRy  to  help  you. 


b,MW.b> 

hemmed  **W  ita  d*a 


FREE  -  our  easy-to-read  pensions 
booklet  and  your  own  Pferscnal 
Illustration  -  both  without  obligation. 
Airf  discover  the  benefits  of  the  Golden 
Card  -  issued  to  every  Sim  Affiance 
ftrsonal  fteskm  pobeyhedda: 


a 

ii 

Fb  01311  It 

9 
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Can  040344344  (week¬ 
days  9anhSpm).  Or  post 
duscouponu&uiAllianc 
LDMtPPPIDept, 
FREEPOST,  Horeham, 
W  Sussex  RHI21ZA. 


Surname 


Mi'Mn'MavMi 

fimnamw 


BLOCK  LETTERS  PLEASE 


Address 


3.  Say  'YES'  tn  an  even  trigger  penaon! 

YES!  1  vrarklo  contribute  each  month 
□  DOOD  EQn£30C3£20 

Other  amount  £ _ <  minimum  £15 

up  to  a  maximum  of  of  your  earnings). 

4.  Named  Financial  Adviser  (if  any) 


Ttetoude 


Dele  erf  Birth 


5.  Yblir. 
if  you 


-i  Please  complete 


1  like  a  ^erswfo^iUustratnnl. 
post today:  no  stw-ip  required.  NOOBuwntw. 


t  Please  tick)  »7  M«J.  w* 

1.  Are  you  □  employed  Q  or  self-employed? 

2.  When  wold  you  like  to  retire? 

□  50  DS5  □«  065  □«  D75. 


9? 


SUN  ALLIANCE 

INSURANCE  CROUP 

l U'rfa 

Pensions  designed  uilhpeoptc  at  mind 

Sun  Alliance  Life 


678/Pl  I  TIE 


]CT  ! 


Ttiii  ii  In  i  iljuUuCUin^i/uunil'.'iWn  the  ~  | 

gigR.  A  ^ptyitaen  policy  gvtagfufl  imiBaDdmnd^fliM  is  available  op  rawest.  The  witicy  is  isaoeri  by  SuriAUBDce  ■ 
-  ^LoP^  AssutaKeCalJil.  Member  erf  LA  ITTKO.  I  KgggtfTtO  Office, )  BjUTtwiOOew  Lme.L.^nrtooKCW2AB.  I 
|^Re£.  m  Enefewd  8W616L  Ava2*tric  otay  to  person*  reading  m  lie  United  Kingdom. 


Social  Democrats  refine 
policies  to  unsettle  Kohl 


From  A  Correspondent,  Monster 


Herr  Heiner  Geissler,  general 
secretary  of  the  governing 
Christian  Democratic  Union 
and  one  of  West  Germany's 
leading  political  agitators,  has 
seldom  been  so  wrong. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  just  before  his  main 
political  opponent's  biennial 
congress  opened  in  the  city  of 
Munster,  he  characterized  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  as 
“boring”. 

The  past  four  days  in  Mun¬ 
ster  were  anything  but  tire¬ 
some.  Despite  a  hard  rear¬ 
guard  action  by  the  “tradition¬ 
al”  left  and  the  trade-union- 
based  right,  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  are  changing,  and  that  is 
rarely  boring. 

With  the  centre-right  co¬ 
alition  Government  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Helmut  Kohl  increas¬ 
ingly  seen  as  floundering,  and 
his  Christian  Democrats  be¬ 
hind  the  Social  Democrats  in 
the  public-opinion  polls,  the 
Social  Democrats  see  a  good 
chance  of  soon  regaining  the 
power  they  lost  in  Bonn  six 
years  ago. 

The  main  precondition  is 
convincing  the  voters  that  the 
party  is  economically  respon¬ 
sible.  The  chairman,  Herr 
Hans-Jochen  Vogel,  correctly 
pointed  out  in  his  opening 
speech  on  Tuesday  that  the 


past  two  federal  elections  had 
“to  a  large  part  been  decided” 
on  economic  issues. 

The  opinion  polls  show 
voters  have  lost  faith  in  the 
conservatives'  ability  to  solve 
economic  problems,  particu¬ 
larly  unemployment;  but  they 
do  not  show  a  corresponding 
belief  that  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  can  do  belter. 

One  of  the  Munster  con¬ 
gress's  main  tasks  was  to 
remedy  that,  which  meant 
jettisoning  a  considerable 
amount  of  ideological  baggage 
—  not  as  much  as  Herr  Oskar 
Lafontaine,  aged  44,  the  dep¬ 
uty  chairman  and  spearhead 
of  the  “new  thinking"  would 
like,  but  a  start  was  made. 

The  main  resolution  on 
economic  policy  speaks  of 
“promoting  entrepreneurial 
activity  and  performance”. 
Both  Herr  Vogel  and  Herr 
Lafontaine  referred  to  the 
need  for-  healthy  profits  in 
industry. 

And  rather  than  calling  for 
indiscriminately  high  taxes^ 
which  could  then  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  State,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  foresees  a  Social  Demo¬ 
crat  government  reforming 
the  tax  system  to  steer  the 
economy. 

“The  goal,”  said  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  “must  be  to  relieve  the 


tax  burden  on  profits  which 
are  reinvested  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  creation  of  jobs,  and 
to  so  tax  profits  not  prodcc- 
tively  reinvested  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  Budget  is 
balanced.” 

Before  his  speech  introduc¬ 
ing  the  economic  motion, 
Herr  Lafontaine  was  regarded 
as  the  “crown  prince”,  the 
man  who  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats'  candidate  to  challenge 
Chancellor  Kohl  in  the  1990 
general  election  —  providing 
lie  is  re-elected  Premier  of  the 
Saarland  State  earlier  the 
same  year. 

But  on  Wednesday  he  imp¬ 
ishly  and  quite  deliberately 
provoked  the  trade-union 
wing,  which  he  sees  as  the 
main  obstacle  to  change. 

The  following  day  he  paid 
the  price:  in  being  re-elected 
deputy  chairman  Herr  Lafon¬ 
taine  received  a  poor  68  per 
cent  of  the  vote.  It  does  not 
end  his  hopes,  but  it  has 
dampened  them. 

Likewise,  the  almost  un¬ 
precedented  result  achieved 
by  Herr  Vogel,  aged  62,  in  his 
re-election  as  chairman  with 
98.8  per  cent,  increases  his 
chances  of  again  leading  the 
party,  this  time  into  the  1990 
elections. 


arrives 


The  return  of  the  prodigal  who  bad  gone  to 
town  to  seek  his  fortune  set  tongues 
wagging.  The  expensive  clothes,  contrasting 
loudly  with  village  attire,  spoke  of  wealth, 
but  instead  of  boasting  about  his  exploits, 
Taji  Ram  kept  silent.  Did  he  have 
something  to  hide? 

Mi  mo's  elation  at  her  husband's  return 
soon  gave  way  to  concern.  The  only  riches 
he  seemed  to  have  brought  back  were  the 
clothes  he  wore.  Twice  she  had  seen  him  in 
secret  conversations  with  men  from  other 
villages. 

Then,  suddenly,  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  Taji  Ram  was  flush  with  money  and 
awash  in  drink.  “I'm  celebrating,”  he  said  to 
villagers  who  helped  him  to  stagger  back  to 
his  hut.  “Stay  and  drink  with  me.  friends.  1 
have  sold  my  land  and  1  have  arranged  for  a 
smart  new  wife  who  knows  the  world.  This 
one,”  he  stuttered  drunkenly,  motioning 
towards  a  shocked  Mimo,  “I’m  throwing 
out.” 

His  younger  brother,  Tika  Ram,  finally 
managed  to  prise  the  details  out  of  him.  It 
was  scant  consolation  to  learn  that  Taji 
Ram  had  not  sold  all  the  land  —  only  the 
best  bit,  below  the  new  road  to  the  village  — 
and  that  for  a  price  just  a  quarter  of  its  real 
value.  Tika  Ram  just  couldn’t  understand. 
It  was  no  use  talking  to  Taji  Ram,  now 
drunk  more  often  than  not.  “Why  does  he 
have  to  bring  a  second  wife?  Mimo  does 
more  work  than  three  women  combined. 
And  if  he’s  selling  his  land,  there'll  be  less 
work,  not  more.” 

Unlike  the  fenfere  of  a  first  wedding,  the 
arrival  of  a  second  wife  -  villagers  can  have 
as  many  as  they  like  -  is  a  subdued  affair. 
Bamo,  Taji  Ram’s  new  wife,  resented  being 
out  of  the  limelight  and  objected  to  the 
respect  accorded  to  Mimo.  When  there  was 
a  wedding  feast  in  an  adjoining  village,  Taji 
Ram,  now  jestingly  called  “the  town  man”, 
took  Bamo  along  and  showed  her  off.  He 
ignored  Mimo’s  protests. 

Soon  Taji  Ram,  egged  on  by  Bamo,  took 
to  beating  Mimo  when  drunk.  The  neigh¬ 
bours,  used  to  the  sound  of  constant 
beatings,  dismissed  it  as  merely  another 
fight  when  they  heard  Taji  Ram’s  wives 
screaming  one  evening.  But  when  Taji 
Ram's  own  shouts  for  help  and  unfamiliar 


By  Victor  Zorza  and  Veen  a  Sandal 


Ram,  none  of  you  checked  with  us.  Each  of 
you  was  probably  laughing  up  your  sleeve  at 
getting  the  land  at  one-fourth  of  its  real 
value,”  one  of  the  elders  said  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

But  they  couldn't  dose  their  eyes  to 
Mimo’s  problem.  Month  after  month,  she 
told  them,  she  had  pul  up  with  the  insults, 
the  drunken  beatings,  hoping  that  in  time 
Taji  Ram  would  shed  his  city  illusions  and 
see  reason.  Even  Bamo  she  could  tolerate, 
but  she  would  not  put  up  with  the  tricky 
ways  her  husband  had  learnt  in  town.  If  he 
was  going  to  make  deals  like  selling  the  same 
piece  of  land  to  three  different  people,  she 
would  have  none  of  iL  She  wanted  to  be  free 
of  him. 

The  elders  mulled  over  her  demand.  Taji 
Ram.  so  full  of  promise  before  he  went  to 
town,  was  now  a  lost  cause.  If  only  he  hadn't 
gone,  Mimo  and  the  two  children  wouldn’t 


have  become  innocent  victims  of  his 
waywardness.  If  Taji  Ram  didn't  stop  his 
dnnking,  the  elders  decided,  Mimo  would 
be  free  to  leave  him. 

He  did  stop  -  for  a  while.  When  he 
resumed,  she  made  ready  to  leave,  but 
villagers  urged  her  to  stick  it  out  if  she  left, 
she  and  her  children  would  lose  the  land 
that  was  theirs  by  right.  Mimo  was 
undecided.  Should  she  submit,  accept  the 
beatings,  as  so  many  women  did.  and  suffer 
in  silence  for  the  sake  of  the  land  she  had 
nurtured  all  these  years? 

She  made  her  choice.  She  would  give  it 
one  lan  fry.  But  the  ill-treatment  continued, 
ine  elders  had  to  intervene  again.  Taji 
Ram,  they  announced,  must  make  some 
land  over  to  Mimo,  and  she  would  be  free  to 
stay  or  go, 


xvu»  »  vw«  auuuo  iui  nap  anu  unfamiliar  Now  1Lwa®  Tap  Ram  who  was  trapped.  If 
voices  were  added  to  the  din,  the  neighbours  M,mo  ,eft  she  might  marry  again  -  but 

ran  to  bis  hut.  Three  middle-aged  men  were  remain  owner  of  part  of  his  land.  Yel 

hitting  Taji  Ram  in  the  fece.  They  threw  he  promised  to  reform,  swearing  by 

him  down  in  a  senseless  heap  and  turned  on  me  salt  —  a  solemn  vow  which  if  broken. 


U1UI  uvnu  III  h  Ml  King  UiU  lUi  LIEU  - “  WIUIIU  V(JW  wnicn  ii  urotceQ. 

the  confused  villagers  blocking  the  doorway,  would  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods 

“Yours  isthe  first  village  where  we've  had  upcn  him.  But  the  eiders  were  no  longer 

this  kind  ft f  dmihllvIralinD  n  nnj>  nf  r)iAm  prepared  fft  fmet  him  n.J  j  . 


this  kind  of  double-dealing,”  one  of  them 
said  angrily.  “We  have  heard  that  it  happens 
in  town,  but  in  villages  here  -  never.  This 
cheating  abuser  of  his  mother-in-law  has 
sold  the  same  bit  of  land  to  all  three  of  us. 
He  thought  he  could  dupe  us  because  each 
of  us  is  from  a  different  village.” 

The  village  elders  disclaimed  all  respon¬ 
sibility.  “When  you  struck  the  deal  with  Taji 


HE*to  trust  him  and  tosi^ddi  a 
Ww  a^ement. In  their  Presence,  lw 
signed  a  document  transferring  the  land  to 


no^Bm ' lrcp  ?  it?J3ome  think 

^P.has.the  children,  the  land, 

the  ?e  ^  “d  the  support  of 

theelders.  She  has  won  -  and  she  lc£Sws  if 

©  Victor  Zorza  &  Veenu  Sandal,  1988  - 


Next  Saturday:  The  village  is  caught  In  a  trap 
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Iski  set  for  a  Soviet  optimism  in  Peking 

sacrifice  of 


ministers 


KGB  claims  US 
set  nuclear 
‘bug’  on  seabed 

From  A  Correspondent,  Moscow 


From  Richard  Bassett,  Warsaw 

E5ESSB 

industrial  limn  through™..  more  ^ 


aaats?^  aaa-  * 

“Their  time  is  un"  ■  “e  Government  does 

“«MWdSfS 

abl?.“  both  .ihe  aulhS 


of. strikes  to  fall  solely  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mr  Zbigniew 
Messner,  the  Prime  Minister. 

Although  some  strikers  yes¬ 
terday  had  still  not  returned  to 
work  in  the  north-western  port 
of  Szczecin,  Mr  Lech  Walesa, 
th<£  Solidarity  leader,  urged 
miners  at 1  the  Silesian  coal¬ 
mine  Manifest  Lipcowy  to  end 
their  two-week-old  strike. 

.  Elsewhere  in  the  country, 
the  situation  was  calm. 

The  potentially  dangerous 
discovery  on  Thursday  night 
of  a  fatally  wounded  militia 
officer  in  the  strike-hit  steel 
works  at  Stalowa  Wola  did  not 
produce  any  escalation  in 
tension  there,  and  the  strikes 
ended  yesterday  morning. 

Mr  Walesa’s  ability  to  per- 


The  most  eligible  candidate 
would  be  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  mediator.  Professor 
Andzj  SteJmachowski,  whose 
role  has  been  crucial  in  bring¬ 
ing  Mr  Walesa  and  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior,  General 
Czeslaw  Kiszczak  to  the  nego¬ 
tiating  table. 

Professor  Sid  macho  wski  is 
a  moderate  and  would  there¬ 
fore  act  as  a  brake  on  the  more 
irresponsible  elements  in  Sol¬ 
idarity.  He  is  also  a  greatly 
respected  figure  among  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  Poland. 

At  the  forthcoming  “round 
table”  talks  between  Solidarity 
and  the  Government,  two 
Catholic  priests  will  always  be 
present  “at  the  invitation  of 
both  parlies”.  Their  participa- 
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suade  the  Government  to  lion  expresses  the  Govern- 

Exiled  journalists 
fear  murder  by 
Ceausescu  agents 

By  Anatol  Ueven 


Fears  of  a  murder  campaign  by 
President  Ceausescn's  secret 
service  are  growing  among  the 
Romanian  exile  community  in 
West  Germany. 

The  supposed  targets  are 
journalists  broadcasting  to 
Romania  from  Radio  Free 
Europe,  the  American-hacked 
station  hased  in  Munich.  The 
supposed  method  is  cancer- 
iadadag  radiation  —  the 
rumoured  Plan  Rada. 

The  management  of  the 
radio  says  there  Is  at  present 
no  concrete  proof  of  this  —  a 
view  shared  by  West  German 
counter-intelligence. 

Romanians  at  the  station 
are,  however,  deeply  con¬ 
cerned.  The  immediate  cause 
of  their  concern  is  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  brain  tnmonr  in  tike 
director  of  the  Romanian  Ser¬ 
vice,  Mr  Vlad  Georgescn,  who 
is  in  America  for  treatment. 
The  reason  for  suspicion  is 
that  his  two  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  also  died  of  cancer. 
Both  were  convinced  that  the 
disease  had  been  artificially 
induced. 

In  past  years,  there  have 
been  open  attacks  on  Roma¬ 
nian  £migr6s  in  several  coun¬ 
tries.  In  Munich  in  1975,  Ion 
Chfriac  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
was  stabbed  to  death.  In  1982, 
the  deputy  director  of  the 
Romanian  service,  Emil 
Georgeses,  was  stabbed  by  two 
French  “hit-men”  in  a  park, 
and  narrowly  survived.  He 
died  of  cancer  two  years  later. 

-  In  1984,  West  Germany 
expelled  five  Romanian  dip¬ 
lomats  over  a  plot  to  blow  np 
the  radio's  headquarters. 
Three  years  earlier,  a  bomb 
dmofisbed  the  building. 

Several  of  the  foreign-4an- 
guage  services  are  used  to 
receiving  threatening  tele¬ 
phone  calk,  assumed  to  be 
iaspM  by  the  secret  services 
of  tiie  countries  involved. 

A  senior  member  of  the 
Romanian  Service  in  Munich 
told  The  Times:  “We're  osed  to 
(baling  with  this  kind  of 
strain.  Many  of  ns  have  been 
threatened.  It’s  our  day  to  day 
life.  If  Mr  Georgeses  dies  it 

win  be  just  one  more  thing. . 

Not  very  long  ago,  as  exile 
sources  admit,  the  idea  of 


murder  by  radiation  would 
have  seemed  the  staff  of 
fantasy.  However,  in  1978, 
Geotgj  Markov,  a  senior 
journalist  with  the  Bulgarian 
Service  of  the  BBC  in  London 
who  also  wrote  for  Radio  Free 
Europe,  died  of  acute  septi- 
caeraia  after  a  poisoned  pellet  j 
'had  been  fired  into  his  leg, 
apparently  from  an  umbrella. 

At  the  same  time,  an  identi¬ 
cal  dart  was  found  in  Mr 
Vladimir  Rostov,  a  Bulgarian 
working  for  Radio  Free 
Europe  in  Paris,  who  survived 
the  attack.  A  third  Bulgarian, 
at  the  BBC,  was  killed  m  an 
apparently  accidental  fall  at 
his  home. 

Rnmonrs  of  the  use  of  doses 
of  radiation  by  the  Romanian 
secret  service  have  been 
circulating  in  Romania  for  at 
least  six  years.  The  only  direct 
evidence,  however,  comes  in  a 
book  of  memoirs  puhfished 
earlier  this  year.  Red  Ho- 
rizoes ,  by  Lieutenant-General 
Ion  Mihai  Pacepa  who,  until 
his  defection  in  1978,  was 
head  of  die  Romanian  Foreign 
Intelligence  Service. 

He  speaks  of  a  Plan  Rad*, 
whereby  enemies  of  the 
Ceansescn  regime  at  home  and 
abroad  are  liquidated  by 
means  of  vadiation-indBced 
cancer.  Pacepa  says  that  the 
name  was  chosen  by  President 
Ceansescn  himself,  and  that 
he  ordered  its  use  against 
Radio  Free  Europe  staff. 
Pacepa  does  not,  however,  say 
how  and  in  what  form  it  is 
actually  employed  in  the  fold. 

It  is  apparently  rumoured  in 
Romania  tint  Plan  Rada  has 
been  used  to  caose  “natural” 
death  in  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  workers*  riot  in  Brasov  last 
year,  who  are  said  to  have 
since  disappeared. 

Many  Romanian  exiles  and 
experts  in  the  West,  however, 
advise  extreme  caution  in 
reading  Pacepa.  His  book  is 
generally  assumed  to  have 
been  ghost-written  for  him  by 
his  mentors,  the  American 
CIA.  Its  central  intention  is 
clearly  to  discredit  President 
Ceansescn,  and  still  more  to 
damage  the  chances  of  succes¬ 
sion  of  his  presumed  heirs,  his 
wife,  Elena,  and  son,  Nica. 


Long  voyage  over 
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Avalon,  New  J <£ey  (AP>- A  London  man. 

tin**  months  sailing  the  Atlantic  to  reach  the  United  stares, 

SSwS&A  of  gating 

west,  it’s  hard  to  miss  America,  said  Mr  Stelan  Szwarnowsiu. 

He  left  Rochester  on  board  the  24ft  Tawny  Pipit  on  June  7 
and  had  to  contend  withhigh  winds,  choppy  waters  and  a 

broken  rnotor°on  his  voyage.  Mr  Snrt*  “ 
England  from  Poland  40  yeare  ago.  was  sighted  off  ihe  New 

Jeisey  coast  near  Townsend’s  Inlet.  _  . 

Left  fuming  Captives  freed 

no  smoking  area  were  dumped  Ethiopian  prisoners 

in  Alaska  by  an  irate  captain  1977-78  conflict  over 

•and  forced  to  spend  a  week  g®  ^  Red 

there,  Bila  said-  ^  Cross  said. 

Physicist  dies  faring  swim 

Berkeley  (Renter) WesJ  _  Two 

Walter  Atvaxez,  ^  7^  ^o^an  men  escaped  to 
Nobel  physics  laureate  wo  ■  swimming 

helped  build  l?e  first  atomic  West  W  W  jn  £ 


osipeo  puiHj  — 

bomb,  has  died  at  his  home  m 

Berkeley,  California,  « from 
•complications  of  cancer*krllr 
son  said.  Obituary,  page  12 

Switched  on 

Athens  (AP>  -  Power  has 
been  restored  to  most  ot 
Greece  after  a  grid  hire  in 
the  north  plunged  Atheraa^ 
southern  Greece  in  darkness 
for  several  hours. 


West  Berlin  (Renter)  —  Two 
East  German  men  escaped  to 
West  Berlin  by  swimming 
across  the  Havel  river  in  the 
north  of  the  divided  city, 
police  said. 

Record  prize 

Tallahassee  (AP)  -  Florida 
has  boosted  the  jackpot  for  its 
state  lottery  to  $52  miHion 
(£30.5  million),  a  world  record 
for  lotteries  where  a  singfe 
winner  can  win  the  whole 
prize. 
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meat's  hopes  that  the  talks 
will  create  an  atmosphere  of 
consensus  necessary  to  solve 
Poland's  economic  problems. 

While  the  Church  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  a  leading  protago¬ 
nist  in  the  talks,  its  weight  will 
prove  a  decisive  factor  in 
breaking  the  inevitable  stale¬ 
mates  which  will  arise. 

It  is  a  role  which  mystifies 
Moscow,  which  is  watching 
the  crisis  with  growing  con¬ 
cern.  The  Soviet  Embassy 
here  has  predictably  only  the 
most  formal  of  contacts  with 
the  Church,  which  in  its  turn 
has  as  little  to  do  with  the 
Russians  as  possible. 

In  the  three-sided  negotia¬ 
tions,  Moscow  has  therefore 
been  offered  a  narrow  field  of 
vision  which  few  imagine 
could  have  kept  pace  with  the 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  resignation  of  the  Pol¬ 
ish  Government  may  well 
come  as  a  surprise  to  Mr 
Gorbachov  who  less  than  six 
weeks  ago  strolled  through 
Polish  streets  with  many  of  the 
Government's  members. 

Their  ritual  sacrifice  next 
week  will  be  viewed  with  as 
much  concern  in  the  Kremlin 

as  it  will  be  in  some  party  Mr  Igor  Rogachev,  a  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  In  Peking  after  talks  with  China  on 
circles  here.  Cambodia  which,  he  said,  “had  widened  understanding”.  Leading  article,  page  11. 
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The  head  of  the  Soviet  secret 
police,  the  KGB,  says  that  the 
United  States  planted  nud ear- 
powered  devices  on  the  sea 
bed  to  monitor  international 
telephone  calls  in  and  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Provda  said 
yesterday. 

Offering  a  rare  peak  at 
Soviet  counter-intelligence 
operations,  Mr  Viktor  Chebri- 
kov,  said  in  an  interview  with 
the  Communist  Party  daily 
that  his  agents  had  caught  20 
spies  in  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  some  of  them  within  the 
KGB's  own  ranks. 

The  65-year-old  member  of 
the  party's  ruling  Politburo 
made  it  clear  that  despite  the 
wanning  trend  in  East-West 
relations,  the  Cold  War 
continues  between  super¬ 
power  intelligence  agencies. 

He  denounced  Western  “at¬ 
tempts”  to  set  up  a  political 
opposition  to  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
throwing  his  weight  behind 
the  powerful  Conservative 
backlash  during  tire  absence  of 
Mr  Mikhail  Gorbachov,  the 
Soviet  leader,  from  Moscow. 

Mr  Chebrikov,  a  close  ally 
of  Mr  Yegor  Ugachov,  the 
Kremlin  Number  2,  who  has 
taken  a  high  profile  during  Mr 
Gorbachov’s  month-long  va¬ 
cation,  charged  in  a  full  page 
article  that  Western  intelli¬ 


gence  services  were  trying  to 
foster  political  opposition  in 
the  Soviet  Union  through 
“some  independent  groupings 
basically  hostile  to 
perestroika”. 

He  was  clearly  referring  to 
the  Democratic  Union,  a  dis¬ 
sident  group  which  last  May 
set  up  the  first  political  party 
to  challenge  Communist  Party 
supremacy.  A  demonstration 
organized  by  the  Democratic 
Union  to  mark  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
was  brutally  put  down  by 
police  on  August  21. 

Mr  Chebrikov’s  remarks 
could  also  be  interpreted  as  a 
reference  to  nationalists  in  the 
Baltic  states  condemned  by 
the  Pravda  earlier  this  week  as 
“demagogues”  with  “anti¬ 
socialist”  aims. 

But  Mr  Chebrikov  fell  short 
of  launching  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  informal  groups  which 
Mr  Gorbachov  has  en¬ 
couraged  as  long  as  they  come 
within  tightly  defined  guide¬ 
lines  and  are  not  “anti-Soviet” 
in  nature. 

The  KGB  chief  emphasized 
that  in  the  current  climate  of 
democratization  the  security 
police  had  no  intention  of 
abandoning  its  task  of 
suppressing  “anti-Soviet 
activities”. 


FOR  A  QUIET  DIESEL 
CUT  OUT  THE  EAR  M 


For  generations,  the  tell-tale  clatter  of  a  diesel 
engine  has  distracted  all  but  the  greatest  fans. 
The  diesel  car  economies,  both  in  fuel 
consumption  and  in  maintenance,  paled  to 
insignificance  in  the  face  of  the  din. 

Peugeot  have  changed  all  that.  Now  we  can 
offer  you  a  diesel  car  that  runs  smooth  and  quiet 
So  throw  away  your  ear  muffs  and  let’s  talk  about 
a  diesel  engine  that  sets  new  standards  in 
performance  yet  retains  all  the  economic 
advantages.  Indeed,  lower  running  costs  and  a 
higher  re-sale  value  remain  at  the  heart  of  all  our 
diesel  cars. 

It  all  comes  down  to  our  recently  developed 
XUD  engine.  Capable  of  a  new  found  turn  of 
acceleration  and  speed,  this  engine  in  its  various 
capacities  appears  in  all  our  new  models 
Included  among  these  are  the  stylish  205,  the 
309  and  the  European  “Car  of  the  Year  -  1988", 
the  breathtaking  405. 

There’s  so  much  more  we’d  like  to  tell  you.  If 
you  complete  the  coupon  and  post  it  off  to  us.  or 
better  still,  phone  0S00  67SS00  right  now  (free  of 
charge  -  lines  open  24  hours  every  day)  we’d  be 
deiiglited  to  reply  with  additional  information 
about  our  quiet  diesels. 
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OR  CUT 


THE  COUPON. 


Pbst  to:  Pfeugeot  Talbot,  FREEPOST  TK  898,  Brentford,  Middlesex  TW8  8BR. 


Mr/Mrs/Ms 
First  Name 

Surname 
Address  d 


Tel.-  Day 
Tel.-  Eves. 


I  want  to  know  more  about  the  quiet  diesels. 

_ l — — — j — ,  I  currently  drive  a _ 

=  —  —  (Make  of  Car)  1 —  — 

=  ““~n:"=r=r==:  (Model  type)  1  1  T  — L 

_  II  1  11  I  11  1  I  intend  purchasing  a  new  car: 

_  !  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  Within  6  months 

PnQtrrv-iJ  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  Within  6  to  12  months 

!  _ Within  12  to  18  months 


i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  Within  18  months  to  3  years 
Please  enclose  in  an  envelope  and  post  to: 

Peugeot  Talbot,  FREEPOST  TK  89S,  Brentford,  Middlesex  TW8  SBRNo  stamp  required. 


OR  RING  0800  678800 


PEUGEOT  THE  LION  GOES  FROM  STRENGTH  TO  STRENGTH. 
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Simon  Barnes 


New  York 

Last  week.  I  was  idling  you  about 
William  “The  Refrigerator*’  Peny,  the 
American  football  player  who  has 
heroically  starved  himself  down  to  a  weight 
of  25  stone.  The  poor  fellow  is  not  only  a 
shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  is  also  this 
week  exposed  as  nothing  but  a  midget.  You 
ask  Jeremy  Lowery,  who  plays  as  defensive 
tackle  for  St  Clair  County  High.  He  too  has 
been  losing  weight,  and  has  shed  131b.  all  of 
which  leaves  him  at  a  trim,  mobile  5001b,  or 
35si  101b  if  you  prefer.  He  stands  at  5ft  1  tin. 
Lowery's  diet  secret  would  appeal  to  jockeys 
driven  mad  by  wasting;  he  has  switched  to 
Diet  Coke,  started  walking  a  mile  every  day 
and  has  cut  down  from  three  cheeseburgers 
a  night  to  two.  His  coach  said;  “He  gets' 
around  faster  than  any  -500-pounder  I’ve 
ever  seen.” 


Meanwhile,  over  in  Seoul,  the  Olym¬ 
pic  organizers  are  having  an  Iran¬ 
ian  crisis  of  their  own.  The  opening 
ceremony  involves  the  177  competing 
nations  marching  about  the  track,  each  one 
led  by  a  Korean  woman  carrying  a  placard 
that  bears  the  country's  name.  What,  say  the 
Iranians,  march  behind  a  woman?  You 
must  be  joking.  No  chance.  We  will  march 
behind  men,  yes,  but  no  woman.  So  step 
forward  Bae  Jeoung-An,  a  24-year-old 
honour  guard  from  the  Korean  army 
headquarters  —  the  only  man  in  a  crowd  of 
176  women.  “It  was  embarrassing  at  first," 
be  said.  "But  I  am  getting  accustomed  to  it" 


The  Canadian  National  Football 
League  (which  plays  gndiron.  not 
soccer,  of  course)  is  waging  war  on 
sexism.  Gone  is  the  old  beauty  contest,  in 
which  contestants  had  to  be  between  1 8  amd 
24  and  single.  They  no  longer  parade  in 
swimsuits  or  cheerleaders'  costumes,  and  it 
is  no  longer  true  that  the  best  dancer  will 
always  win.  Now  contestants  will  appear  in 
dresses  or  business  outfits,  and  each  one  will 
have  to  deliver  a  five-minute  lecture  on 
what  her  local  team  means  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  current  Miss  Ottawa  Rough  Rider, 
Cindy  Van  Buskirk,  said:  "I  think  it's  long 
overdue.  The  contest  has  had  more  to  do 
with  beauty  than  with  speaking  or  brains,  or 
knowledge." 


rhear  of  anevem  that  can  probably  claim 
to  be  the  least  successful  charily  stunt 
ever  held.  ft  was  a  boxing  match  between 
George  Foreman  and  Frank  "Gator’’  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  it  took  place  in  Anchorage^ 
Alaska.  It  was  supposed  to  raise  money  for  a 
charity  called  Missing  Children  of  America. 
It  was  shown  on  television,  and  it  was  one  of 
those  telethon  things,  you  ring  in,  you 
pledge  money.  There  was.  however,  an 
unfortunate  oversight  by  the  organizers; 
they  forgot  to  tell  you  where  to  send  the 
money.  Somehow  or  other,  they  managed  to 
raised  1739.  a  miracle,  really.  But  there  are 
various  outstanding  items  on  the  promo¬ 
tion.  like  an  $8,000  bili  for  satellite  time. 
Foreman  did  R  for  a  purse  of  $30,000.  Joe 
Capetti,  the  organizer,  has  been  “on 
vacation”  for  two  months  since  it  all  went  so 
hideously  wrong.  Dolly  Whaley,  from  the 
charity,  said;  “The  whole  thing  is  weird. 
Someone  wasn't  being  straight  from  the 
beginning.”  She  lays  no  blame  on  Capetti, 
and  adds:  ‘‘It  may  bankrupt  us.  it  was  a- 
learning  experience,  and  education  doesn't 
come  cheap." 


‘My  coach  is  not  a  lot  of  good, 
but  I've  got  an  excellent  chemist' 


The  US  Open  tennis  tournament  is  in 
fill!  swing  here,  and  television  people 
are  looking  more  and  more  twitchv. 
The  ratings  for  the  competition  have  fallen 
37  per  cent  in  two  years.  This  has  been  the 
pattern  with  all  televised  sport  in  America: 
the  more  optimistic  think  it  is  the  new  way 
of  measuring  audiences  that  is  to  blame. 
The  problem,  said  Tony  Trabert  of  CBS.  is; 
“There  were  simply  no  American  players 
the  fans  want  to  watch.  We  like  to  have  a 
rooting  interest  and  a  lot  of  people  don’t 
know  who  the  players  are."  Where  would 
Wimbledon  be.  I  wonder,  if  we  Brits  only 
wanted  to  watch  our  own?  In  tennis  we  are 
internationalists.  CBS  admit  they  are  pin¬ 
ning  serious  hopes  for  the  future  on  the 
spectacular  Andre  Agassi,  who  is  18,  plays 
in  denim  shorts,  and  shines  with  charm  and 
good  manners. 


A  few  of  us  have  criticized  Peter  May 
this  summer  for  what  we  see  as 
bizarre  mismanagement  of  a  sporting 
team,  if  May  feels  hard  done  by,  he  should 
try  swapping  places  with  George- 
Steinbrenner,  principal  owner  of  the  New 
York  Yankees.  Steinbrenner  subsists  on  a 
daily  diet  of  abuse:  he  is  constantly  railed  at 
and  accused  of  high-handedness,  medd¬ 
lesomeness,  crass  dealing  on  player  trading, 
disruptiveness,  publicity  seeking,  and 
insensitivity  to  baseball's  demands.  More  a 
football  than  a  baseball  man.  they  say,  and 
they  mean  it  to  sting,  by  God.  When 
Steinbrenner  hasn't  been  slagging  off  his 
own  players,  he  has  been  doing  things  like 
talking  about  bringing  back  Reggie- Jackson 
—  rather  like  bringing  in  Denis  Compton  to 
solv-c  England's  problems.  (Come  to  think 
of  it  - .)  Steinbrenner  has  also  been  talking 
about  trading  his  team  star,  the  first  base 
man  Don  Mattingly.  The  demoralized 
Yankees  promptly  lost  six  games  on  the  trot 
But  Steinbrenner  doesn’t  hate  all  his 
players;  “There  are  some  heroes  on  this 
team.  Rafael  Santana  has  been  in  pain  all 
year,  and  he's  played.  I'd  like  to  have  that 
ud  on  a  football  field." 


What  has  happened  in  Poland 
this  week  is.  in  political  terms, 
remarkable.  Seven-j^id-a-half 
years  after  declaring  Lech 
Walesa  “a  former  leader  of  a 
former  Solidarity  union”,  the 
government  has  been  forced  to 
invite  him  to  the  negotiating 
table  as  a  “representative  of  a 
sizeable  social  force”. 

However,  in  conversations 
with  striking  workers  there  is 
little  jubilation,  nor  even  any 
sense  of  achievement.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  national  euphoria 
that  greeted  the  ending  of  earlier 
strikes.  The  predominant  mood 
is  determination  to  achieve  tan¬ 
gible  results.  A  promise  of  talks 
about  talks  is  not  satisfactory  for 
the  majority  of  sinkers,  as  Lech 
Walesa,  the  leader  of  Solidarity, 
was  the  first  to  learn. 

The  mass  meeting  in  the 
Gdansk  shipyard  at  first  rejected 
his  proposal  that  the  strike 
should  be  ended.  Only  after 
much  persuasion  did  the  strikers 
vote  by  a  slim  majority,  to  end 
the  sit-in.  The  vote  was  a 
warning  that  if  Walesa  wants  to 
deliver  the  workers'  part  of  the 
agreement,  he  had  belter  make 
sure  the  authorities  deliver 
theirs. 

After  the  bitter  lessons  o( 


martial  law  and  the  outlawing  of 
what  was  originally  a  legal  trade 
union,  there  are  no  blank 
cheques  to  be  written  for  the 
regime’s  good  intentions.  The 
pervading  feeling  .among  the 
workers  is  deep  mistrust  of  the 
authorities. 

Early  on  in  the  strikes,  the 
authorities  cut  off  all  telephone 
and  telex  links  between  the 
striking  regions  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  a  com¬ 
mon  platform  and  tactics.  But  if 
the  authorities  intended  to  en¬ 
snare  the  strikers  by  exploiting 
regional  differences,  the  plan 
backfired. 

Now  the  official  decision  to 
hold  talks  has  been  taken,  the' 
authorities  face  the  prospect  of  a 
series  of  inconclusive,  protracted 
negotiations,  with  no  guarantee 
that  the  success  in  Gdansk  will 
be  recognized  as  such  elsewhere. 
Since  1981,  a  new  generation  has 
entered  the  Polish  labour  mar¬ 
ket  Deteriorating  living  con¬ 
ditions,  constant  food  shortages 
and  the  lack  of  decent  housing 


make  young  workers  impatient 
for  change.  An  ossified  political 
system  that  allows  them  no  say 
in  decision-making  breeds  an 
“all  or  nothing”  attitude.  Not  for 
them  the  niceties  of  bargaining 
and  the  give  and  lake  of  the 
political  game. 

Solidarity  can  combine  youth¬ 
ful  militancy  with  the  consid¬ 
erable  political  experience  that 
has  been  acquired  by  workers' 
leaders  like  Walesa  over  the  past 
seven  yean.  This  means  that  if 
the  authorities  are  genuinely 
Interested  in  starting  a  dialogue, 
it  should  proceed  more 
smoothly,  from  the  procedural 
point  of  view,  than  it  did  the  first 
time  around  in  1980-81.  Still, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  old 
accusations  of  Solidarity  want¬ 
ing  too  much  too  soon  will  not 
reappear.  Try  asking  a  bird 
whether  if  wants  to  be  let  out  of 
its  cage  in  instalments. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  the 
authorities  must  do  before  seri¬ 
ous  negotiations  can  begin.  Even 
as  Lech  Walesa  was  sitting  down 


wiih  the  interior  Minister.  Gen¬ 
eral  Kiszczak,  public  prosecutors 
in  the  southern  town  of 
Walbrzych  were  handing  out 
court  summonses  to  the  local 
strike  leaders.  Several  Solidarity 
activists  have  been  given  prison 
sentences  by  the  infamous 
"Kolegium”  petty  offence  tri¬ 
bunals.  Most  of  the  strikes 
"abandoned”  last  week  were,  in 
fact,  brutally  broken  by  the 
Zomo  riot  police.  It  wifi  be 
something  of  an  achievement  to 
place  both  the  perpetrators  of 
such  police  acuon  and  the 
victims  around  the  same  nego¬ 
tiating  table. 

Strike  leaders  from  Jastrzebie 
were  this  week  described  in 
official  parlance  as  "the  spent 
politicos  of  yesteryear”.  Will 
they  be  able  to  trust  their  sudden 
metamoiphosis  into  partners  in 
the  “national  dialogue  of  recon¬ 
ciliation"?  The  emergence  of 
General  Kiszczak  as  the  main 
official  negotiator  is  significant. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  authorities 
are  letting  it  be  known  that  the 


ending  of  the  strikes  is  a  policing 
rather  than  a  political  problem. 
On  the  other,  Kiszczak  himself, 
with  his  studied  aura  of  the 
“thinking  man’s  thug”,  has  long 
been  putting  out  feelers  to 
opposition  leaders.  Is  he  making 
himself  available,  perhaps,  were 
Jaruzelski  to  go? 

-  Kiszczak's  offer  of  round-table 
discussions  with  the  Polish 
opposition  “with  no  pre-con¬ 
ditions"  still  carries  the  con¬ 
dition  that  Poland’s  constitu¬ 
tional  order  must  be  recognized. 
But  the  constitution  of  the  Polish 
People’s  Republic  is  recognized 
today  by  almost  the  entire 
opposition,  including  the  right- 
of-centre  KPN  party.  Who  is  to 
decide  which  groupings  will  sit 
around  this  table? 

For  seven  years,  the  com¬ 
munist  authorities  claimed  that 
Solidarity  was  not  a  trade  union, 
but  a  political  opposition.  Now 
they 'can  no  longer  employ  the 
ruse  that  the  negotiations  with 
Lech  Walesa  concern  only  in¬ 
ternal,  trade  union,  or  economic 


matters.  The  talks  will  be  seen  as 
primarily  political.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  element,  with  con¬ 
sequences  which  could  be  even 
more  far-reaching  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  emergence  of  Solidarity  in 
1980. 

The  inclusion  of  Bishop 
JDabrowski  in  the  preliminaiy 
meeting  indicates  that  the  role  of 
the  Church  in  the  political 
changes  to  come  will  be  more 
than  that  of  a  detached  moral 
arbiter.  Nor  can  the  inter¬ 
national  dimension  of  the  crisis 
be  overlooked,  given  Poland’s 
proximity  to  the  now-rebellious 
Soviet  Baltic  republics  ofLithua- 
nia,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Shortly  after  declaring  martial 
Jaw  in  December  1981.  General 
Jaruzelski  stated  that  in  politics 
one  cannot  put  the  clock  back. 
He  was  certainly  right,  but  his 
own  attempts  to  stop  it  have 
failed.  He  has  been  forced  to  run 
against  it  Now,  after  so  long. 
Solidarity  has  got  its  foot  in  tire 
door  of  official  political  life. 
Time  alone  will  tell  what  lies  bn 
the  other  side. 

Marek  Garztecki 

The  author  is  director  of  the 
Voice  of  Solidarity  Information 
Centre  in  London . 


After  the  DPP’s  decision  on  ‘The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ’  Owen  Hickey  examines 
the  difficulties  that  for  centuries  have  surrounded  prosecutions  for  blasphemy 

When  Christianity  was  law 


The  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  may  have 
decided  against  throw¬ 
ing  the  law  of  blas¬ 
phemy  at  The  Last 
Temptation  of  Christ ,  but  that 
need  not  stop  someone  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bring  a  private  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Anyone  who  does  decide 
on  such  a  course,  however,  will 
will  have  to  show  that  the  film 
addresses  the  subject  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Bible  or  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  a  vilifying  or  scurri¬ 
lous  way.  That  much  at  least 
appears  to  be  definite  about  this 
almost  abandoned  outpost  of  the 
law  (a  dead  letter.  Lord  Denning 
said  prematurely  in  1949).  It  is 
not  so  much  the  substance  of  an 
attack  on  things  sacred  as  its 
manner  that  forms  the  offence. 
But  if  that  is  now  the  position,  it 
took  the  common  law  a  long 
time  to  get  there. 

After  the  secular  courts  had 
taken  over  blasphemy  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  at  the 
Restoration  in  1660  the  judges 
went  at  it  with  a  will.  In  the  first 
adequately  reported  case  (1676) 
Chief  Justice  Hale  laid  it  down 
that  “to  say  ‘religion  is  a  cheat’  is 
to  dissolve  all  the  obligations  by 
which  civil  societies  are  pre¬ 
served,  and  Christianity  being 
parcel  of  the  laws  of  England, 
therefore,  to  reproach  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  to  speak  in 
subversion  of  the  law.” 

The  slow  growth  of  toleration 
caused  the  judges  to  pull  back  a 
bit  from  that  full  doctrine; 
solemn  and  measured  refuta¬ 
tions  of  Christian  belief  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  pass  while 
more  vulgar  assaults  were  pun¬ 
ished.  This  slippage  occurred 
without  the  judges,  apparently, 
seeing  that  ifil  was  the  rationale 
of  the  law  that  controversion  of 
the  established  religion  dis¬ 
solved  the  bonds  of  civil  society 
and  therefore  merited  punish¬ 
ment,  then  serious  and  weighty 
argument  was  more  deadly  in  the 
long  run  than  vulgar  abuse  and 
therefore  more  needed  to  be 
checked. 

For  much  of  the  1 9th  century 
the  contradiction  between  the 
practice  of  toleration  and  the 
principle  on  which  the  law  about 
blasphemy  still  stood  generated 
controversy  inside  and  outside 
the  law  courts.  The  details  of  the 
controversy  are  now  tedious,  but 


it  did  throw  off  a  gem  of 
polemics  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
lose  sight  of  altogether. 

Considerations  on  the  Law  q) 
Libel  as  relating  to  Publications 
on  the  subject  of  Religion ,  a 
pamphlet  of  52  pages,  was 
published  in  London  in  1833 
under  the  pseudonym  of  John 
Search.  The  method  of  argument 
adopted  is  the  most  engaging  and 
effective  of  all  in  the  armoury  of 
debate:  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  opponent’s  positions  in  a 
solemn  tone  that  almost  con¬ 
ceals  its  mockery. 

The  conclusion  the  au¬ 
thor  reached  was  that 
“the  only  perfectly 
good  plan  —  fair  in 
itself,  and  consistent 
with  the  true  honour  of  revealed 
religion — would  be  to  tolerate  an 
unlimited  discussion  of  the 
grounds  whereon  we  receive  it". 
The  second  best  plan  would  be 
“that  which  is  occasionally  said 
to  be  adopted  by  our  law  —  viz, 
to  allow  of  adverse  argumenta¬ 
tion,  with  the  proviso  of  its  being 
soberly  and  temperately  con¬ 
ducted".  In  the  absence  of 
toleration,  even  in  that  modified 
shape,  "the  third-best  mode  of 
procedure  would  be  to  avow 
distinctly  and  uniformly  that  the 
law  permits  no  question  to  be 
made  of  the  truth  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  religion  —  in  any  shape 
whatever”. 

But  the  last  “and  incom¬ 
parably  worst  of  all  is  to  have 


The  view  of  Chief  Justice  Hale  (centre)  in  1676  that  Christianity 
is  part  of  the  law  of  England  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Thomas 
Binney  (right),  in  a  pseudonymous  pamphlet  in  1833,  before 
being  finally  rejected  by  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  (left)  in  1883. 


such  prohibitory  law  in  force, 
but  not  to  avow  it  distinctly:  to 
keep  it  carefully  in  readiness 
(while  only  recognizing  it)  in 
mincing  half-terms  or  cautious 
circumlocutions:  to  talk  fluently 
of  toleration...  having  yet  the 
scabbarded  but  well-sharpened 
sword  under  the  robe  of  office 
for  the  propounders  of  all  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  revealed 
religion  which  are  not  on  the 
privileged  side.”  And  that, 
according  to  John  Search,  was 
the  position  in  1833. 

The  author’s  arguments  can¬ 
not  be  presented  here,  just  two 
examples  of  the  flavour  of  them. 
Here  is  a  glimpse  of  a  state 
functionary,  his  movements 
"being  in  this  instance  some¬ 
thing  like  those  of  the  spring 


often  attached  to  pieces  of 
mechanism,  which,  though  yiel¬ 
ding  ever  to  some  occasional 
compressing  force,  re-acts  in 
tun!  at  each  intermission  of  that 
pressure,  so  as  to  never  lose  one 
hair’s-breadth  of  the  range 
allowed  to  it”. 

Here  the  author  is  considering 
Hale's  dictum  that  Christianity 
is  part  of  the  law  of  England  (a 
dictum  no  one  could  satisfac¬ 
torily  explain  though  it  spawned 
countless  derivative  dicta  before 
being  finally  disavowed  by  Chief 
Justice  Cbleridge  in  1883).  John 
Search  notes  that  the  dictum  dis¬ 
plays  a  confusion  of  the  law  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  law. 

“The  Christian  religion,  in 
common  with  sundry  things  of 
meaner  sort,  has  been  the  sub¬ 


ject-matter  'of  legislation. .  .In 
like  manner  hares  and  pheasants 
have  been  a  subject-matter  of 
legislation;  and  the  existing 
enactments  on  that  subject  are 
also  pan  or  parcel  of  the  law  of 
England.  Whether  and  under 
what  restrictions  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  may  be  discussed, 
or  a  hare  or  pheasant  shot,  are 
questions  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  reference  to  the  said  laws 
so  existing  on  either  subject:  but 
to  say  summarily  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  that  its  truth  must 
not  be  questioned  because  it  is 
pert  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  an 
abuse  of  terms  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  saying  that  hares  and 
pheasants  must  not,  in  such  and 
such  cases,  be  shot  because  they 
are  part  of  the  laws  of  England." 

Who  was  the  pseudonymous 
John  Search?  The  catalogue  of 
the  London  Library  gives  the 
honour  to  Thomas  Binney,  who 
was  preacher  at  the  Weigh  House 
chapel  in  the  City  of  London  at 
the  time,  and  later  the  leading 
Congregationalist  of  his  day.  The 
British  Library  and  Library  of 
Congress  name  Richard 
Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
a  Whig  and  noted  controversial¬ 
ist,  at  one  time  professor  of  logic 
and  then  political  economy  at 
Oxford,  and  the  author  of  a 
scheme  for  a  universal  currency 
which  be  laid  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to 


arbitrate  between  the  claims 
made  on  their  behalf-  But  this 
can  be  said  for  Binney.  He  is 
known  to  have  used  the  pseud¬ 
onym  John  Search  about  that 
time.  Furthermore,  Consid¬ 
erations.  . .  lands  many  of  its 
shrewdest  blows  on  tire  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  and  Binney  was 
notorious  in  his  prime  for  having 
preached  that  “It  is  with  me  a 
matter  of  deeply  held  religious 
conviction  that  the  established 
church  is  a  great  national 
eviL .  .that  it  destroys  more  souls 
than  it  saves." 

And  yet  could  Binney, 
who  is  not.  on  a  very 
slight  acquaintance, 
specially  given  to  wit 
or  irony,  have  written 
this  (from  Considerations...): 
“The  mutual  rivalry  of  dissenters 
and  established  clergy  augments 
incalculably  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  all:  as  witness  the  myriads  of 
rival  tracts,  wafted  by  this 
means,  cost  free,  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  throughout  the 
united  empire”? 

Whaidy's  intellect  matches 
the  pamphlet  better,  but  I  can 
find  no  mention  of  the  affair  by 
either  of  his  two  biographers. 
Though  he  was  notoriously  un¬ 
conventional  and  rough  in  man¬ 
ner,  what  motive  would  Whately 
have  had  in  publishing  a 
pseudonymous  pamphlet  which 
even  he  would  have  had  some 
trouble  living  down  had  the 
cover  been  broken,  when  he  had 
been  made  archbishop  two  years 
previously  and  was  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Lords  the  year 
the  pamphlet  came  out? 

But  there  is  a  sliver  of  evi¬ 
dence  pointing  the  other  way.  A 
rejoinder  to  the  pamphlet  was 
issued,  and  the  rejoinder  was  in 
turn  answered  by  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Blanco  White,  author  of 
the  anthologized  couplet,  “Why 
do  we  then  shun  death  with 
anxious  strife?/lf  Light  can  thus 
deceive  wherefore  not  life?" 
Blanco  White  was  domestic 
tutor  in  Archbishop  Whately’s 
household  until  he  turned  Socin- 
ian  and  withdrew. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  smoking  gun 
somewhere  that  removes  all 
question  about  the  authorship. 
But  my  own  impression  is  that 
Considerations. . .  has  too  much 
of  the  stamp  of  the  free-thinker 
on  it  to  belong  naturally  to  either 
of  the  official  candidates. 


Commentary  «  Peter  Brimelow 


Quayle  may  not  lay  an  egg 


New  York 

American  presidential  politics  is 
one  of  the  great  blood  sport s, 
followed  avidly  all  over  the 
world.  Recently,  puzzled  ghouls 
in  other  countries  called  to  ask 
me  in  disappointed  tones  why 
Senator  Dan  Quayle  has  not  yet 
been  publidy  knackered. 

1  was  quite  taken  aback.  The 
possibility  of  this  entertaining 
spectacle  was  fleeting,  and 
within  48  hours  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  convention’s  close  was 
generally  recognized  to  have 
definitively  fleeted. 

Bush  still  might  unchoose 
Quayle  as  his  vice^presidential 
nominee,  of  course,  if  something 
shows  up  during  the  present 
searchlight  scrutiny  of  Quayle’s 
past,  already  endured  by  all 
presidential  comendera  with  the 
exception  of  Jesse  Jackson;  or 
just  possibly  If  Quayle  is  utterly 
unable  to  master  his  initial 
nervousness  and  becomes  an 
unprecedented  liability  on  the 
campaign  trail.  But  with  even  a 
minimal  aptitude  for  keeping 
out  oftrouble-and  Quayle  after 
all  is  a  veteran  of  four  elections  - 
he  should  survive. 

Recognition  of  this  reality 
may  have  failed  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  US  border,  1  believe, 
for  a  reason  to  do  with  the 
sophisticated  news-gathering 
techniques  employed  by  trained 
journalists  in  foreign  countries: 
they  buy  local  newspapers  and 
watch  local  television  in  their 
hotel  rooms. 

There’s  a  lot  to  be  said  for  this 


approach  in  America,  where 
there  are  virtually  no  secrets 
except  what  simply  gets  buried 
and  overlooked  in  the  incredible 
volume  of  published  materiaL 
Bui  it  has  an  important  draw¬ 
back:  the  elite  media  here,  from 
which  journalists  around  the 
country  take  their  cue.  is  entirely 
dominated  by  liberal  Demo¬ 
crats.  There  is  simply  no  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Britain's  Tory  quality 
papers.  Even  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  whose  editorial  pages 
are  conservative,  is  run  by 
political  liberals  on  its  news  side, 
with  the  curious  result  that  the 
paper  is  often  conducting  violent 
public  arguments  with  itself. 

The  difficulty  this  poses  for 
foreigners  is  not  so  much  that  the 
American  media  elite  is  biased, 
but  that  it  is  sociologically 
unrepresentative.  The  political 
culture  of  elite  groups  is  the  sort 
of  thing  political  scientists  like  to 
study,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  impartial  academic 
research  is  now  available  to 
demonstrate  this  divergence. 

It  is  ably  summarized  in 
William  A.  Rusheria  book  The 
Qjming  Battle  for  the  Media, 
just  published  here  by  Morrow. 
For  example,  the  so-called 
“Lichier-Rothman”  survey  of 
the  four  presidential  elections 
from  1964  to  1976  revealed  that, 
although  the  Republicans  won 
twice  and  lost  narrowly  once  — 
and  although  Richard  Nixon 
won  them  61  per  cent  of  the  vote 
in  1972  —  the  proportion  of  the 
media  elite  voting  for  the  Demo¬ 


cratic  candidate  was  never  less 
than  80  per  cent. 

My  guess  is  that  many  pol¬ 
itical  reporters  were  sincerely 
surprised  when  opinion  polls 
showed  that  the  public  did  not 
share  their  excietment  over  how 
Dan  Quayle  got  into  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Guard  —  and  absolutely 
amazed  at  Bush’s  post-conven¬ 
tion  lead.  But  by  that  time,  their 
earlier  certainty  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  world  through 
the  filter  of  the  foreign  press. 
And  it  takes  root  there,  because 
people's  scepticism  about  report¬ 
ing  falls  off  remarkably  quickly 
about  things  they  cannot  check 
against  their  own  experience. 

Haying  offered  this  under¬ 
standing  explanation,  I  might 
also  say  that  there  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  element  of  raw  partisan¬ 
ship  in  the  reception  Quatyle 
received. 

To  gauge  this,  it  is  helpful  to 
be  familiar  with  an  American 
institution  called  the  Almanac  of 
American  Politics,  a  massively 
detailed  and  studiously  impar¬ 
tial  compendium  covering  presi¬ 
dential  and  congressional 
elections  state  by  state,  it  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  people  who  like 
reading  Wisden  (or  the  old 
Bradshaws)  would  adore,  and  it 
is  as  much  standard  issue  for 
political  journalists  here  as  the 
revolver  is  for  policemen.  Yet  on 
this  occasion,  they  seem  to  have 
preferred  bare  knuckles. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Al¬ 
manac,  published  last  year, 
marked  a  considerable  advance 


for  Quayle.  It  said  he  was  “one  of 
the  most  active  and  successful" 
of  the  Republican  Senators 
elected  in  1980  —  not  difficult 
perhaps  —  and  that  he  "worked 
harder  and  accomplished  more 
than  almost  anyone  expected” 

It  also  noted  that  he  had  made 
Indiana  "an  apparently  safe 
Senate  seat”  and  that  he  won  re- 
election  in  1986  by  a  record 
margin,  a  very  respectable 
achievement  “It  seems  apparent 
by  now,"  it  concluded,  "that 
Quayle  is  not  just  a  political 
accident,  but  a  fortunate  young 
man  with  good  political  in¬ 
stincts." 

We  haven't  heard  much  about 
those  good  political  instincts  — 
or  anything  else  positive. 

One  thing  we  are  hearing 
about,  interestingly,  is  Quayle's 
.wife  Marilyn.  She  has  given  a 
good  account  of  herself  in  inter¬ 
views  —  citing  Rusheris  book  on 
national  television  —  with  the 
result  that  she  is  being  described 
as  the  “brains  of  the  family". 
Quayle  himself  tells  a  story  of 
being  introduced  somewhere  as 
“a  great,  great,  great  American" 
and  subsequently  wondering  to 
his  wife  how  many  such  para¬ 
gons  there  were.  She  replied: 
"One  less  than  you  think,  buddy 
boy." 

“Behind  every  great  man,"  tile 
wife  of  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Lester  Pearson  once  remarked, 
“there  stands  an  astonished 
woman.”  Perhaps  Mre  Quayle, 
and  the  world  press  corps,  are  in 
for  a  surprise. 


SEPT  3  ON  THIS  DAY  1903 


Jamaica  periodically  suffers 
severe  damage  from  hurricanes. 
On  this  occasion  the  town  of  Port 
Antonio  on  the  northern  coast 
u/as  almost  entirety  destroyed. 


THE  JAMAICA 
HURRICANE 

A  correspondent  writes: - 
Amongst  the  accounts  of  the 
storm  which  are  beginning  to 
reach  this  country  from  those 
who  actually  experienced  it,  and 
who  relate  only  what  they  saw, 
few  are  more  thrilling  than  those 
which  have  been  received  from 
the  little  military  stations  of 
Newcastle  and  Greenwich, 
perched  away  among  the  hills 
4,000ft.  above  sea-level. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  that  part 
of  the  island  are  built  of  wood  and 
corrugated  iron,  on  foundations 
of  concrete  raised  on  pillars  a 
couple  of  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  Artillery  mess  and  a  private 
villa,  both  constructed  on  this 
principle,  were  lifted  bodily  from 
their  foundations,  themselves 
blows  over  and  broken  like  little 
heaps  of  sticks,  and  carried  away 
down  the  gullies  with  all  their 
contents.  Needless  to  say  the 
unrehearsed  removal  caused 
complete  destruction.  A  side¬ 
board  in  the  officers*  dining¬ 
room  alone  escaped  from  that 

building,  and  that  in  an  eccentric 

manner.  This  bulky  piece  of 
furniture  elected  to  leave  the 
bouse  on  its  own  account  and, 
bursting  through  the  door  of  the 
already  rocking  mess,  was  in- , 
stantiy  whirled  ten  yards  or  more 
down  the  road,  whence  it  was 
subsequently  recovered.  The 


military  hospital  adjoining  had 
half  its  roof  blown  away,  a  part 
being  deposited  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crash  at  the  door  of  the 
officers’  ward.  The  men’s  ward 
was  flooded  out,  26  patients  being 
hastily  removed  in  the  darkness 
to  other  and  less  aqueous  quar¬ 
ters,  while  two  officers’  wives, 
one  suffering  with  fever,  were 
driven  into  the  g»wfr»n  in  their 
night  garments  owing  to  the 
unroofing  of  their  apartment. 
Wood  and  iron  from  all  these 
buildings,  afterbeing  hlown  some 
distance,  were  in  several  in¬ 
stances  driven  into  the  ground 
with  such  violence  that  they 
could  not  be  removed  without 
mechanical  aid.  The  hillside 
between  Greenwich  and  New¬ 
castle  on  Saturday  a  mass  of , 
verdure,  was  by  Monday  cote* 
pletrfy  stripped,  many  of  even 
the  great  tn*s  uprooted,  and  in 
some  instances  actually  whirled 
for  a  short  distance  through  the 
air.  The  wreckage  of  many  homes  : 
strews  the  whole  district,  while  j 
here  and  there  the  site  of  a  bouse  ! 
is  simply  bare,  nothing  visible 
remaining  to  suggest  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  human  dwelling, '  so 
complete  him,  been  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  walls  and  furniture  which 
followed  the  caving  in  of  the 
concrete  foundations.  At  Green¬ 
wich  considerable  fruwfahrp  was 
suffered  for  some  12  hours,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  conveying 
help  or  stores,  aO  routes  being 
ck»ed  and  impassable.  Even  the 
Army  doctor  in  cEaige.of  the 
station  was  driven  back  to  his 
Newcastle  quarters  without  bang 
able  to  reach  his  hospital  and 
other  patients  at  Greenwich, 
where,  however,  his  subordinate 
was  available.  A  landslip  had 
blotted  out  one  road,  another  was 
torn  up  to  a  depth  in  parts  of  4ft- 
by  the  violence  of  the  tropical 
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Wio  should  pay  the  account  for  the  Barlow 
Ciowes  affair?  The  reckoning  belongs,  of 
course,  to  the  principals  of  the  company, 
irtiose  actions  may  be  punished  by  the  courts: 
also  to  the  investors,  whose  optimistic  entry 
mto  the  marketplace  has  already  brought  them 
financial  penalty.  Responsibility  also  lies  with 
Jnecity  regulators,  whose  systems  have  now 
teen  changed;  and  with  Civil  Servants  within 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry,  who 
now  await  the  report  of  the  Le  Quesne 
committee  mto  their  stewardship. 

Until  the  revelations  in  The  Times  this 
week,  however,  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  politicians  to  whom  those  officials  are, 
notionally,  answerable.  That  is  partly  because 
so  much  time  has  gone  by.  Mr  Tebbrt,  a  former 
Secretary  for  Trade  and  Industry  has  moved  to 
the  back  benches,  Mr  Brittan,  ditto,  is  bound 
for  Brussels.  Sir  Alex  Fletcher,  a  junior 
minister,  is  selling  financial  advice;  others  still 
in  Government  now  have  different  jobs. 

But  the  reason  why  the  spotlight  did  not  pick 
up  the  politicians  was  also  the  imprecision,  the 
vacuity  even,  of  the  doctrine  of  ministerial 
responsibility  for  the  actions  of  their  depart¬ 
mental  officials.  No  minister  has  to  go  on 
account  of  Civil  Servants'  misdeeds  the 
hapless  Sir  Thomas  Dugdale  in  1954.  And  yet, 
as  the  Cricbel  Down  a  flair  recedes  ever  further 
into  history,  the  doctrine  of  universal  min¬ 
isterial  responsibility  is  still  trotted  out  as  the 
rule,  reappearing  as  recently  as  1986  in  the 
Government’s  response  to  the  Treasury  and 
Civil  Service  Committee's  inquiry  into  the 
duties  of  ministers  and  Civil  Servants. 

It  is  worth  recalling  the  exact  words: 
“ministers  are  responsible  and  accountable  for 
all  actions  carried  out  by  Civil  Servants  of  their 
departments  in  pursuit  of  policies  or  in  the 
discharge  of  responsibilities  laid  upon  them  by 
Parliament.”  Applied  rigorously,  the  rule 
makes  the  current  Industry  Secretary,  Lord 
Young,  responsible  even  after  the  lapse  of 
time. 

To  suggest  that  taking  responsibility  in¬ 
volves  resignation  is  ludicrous.  But  the 
doctrine  is  perilously  weak  on  what,  short  of  a 
minister’s  head,  the  public  can  expect  from  the 
process  of  accountability.  The  doctrine  ur¬ 


gently  needs  restating  in  modern  terms. This  is 
no  academic  question.  The  Government  is 
busy  creating  “executive  agencies”  to  improve 
the  management  of  its  business.  The  Govern- , 
meat's  own  Efficiency  Unit  was  honest  enough ; 
in  the  report.  The  Next  Steps ,  to  observe  that 
this  development  requires  major  alteration  in 
the  distribution  of  responsibilities  between 
minister  and  official,  requiring  no  less  than  the 
elevation  of  named  executive  Civil  Servants  to 
public  prominence  and  public  accountability. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  fact.  Civil  Servants 
make  decisions,  whether  they  are  announced 
to  the  public  over  a  minister’s  signature  or  not. 
To  attempt  to  make  ministers  account  to 
Parliament  and  public  for  those  decisions  is, 
the  efficiency  scrutineers  said,  a  recipe  for 
ministerial  “overload”. 

At  this  point  the  Government  might  be 
expected  to  mm  to  its  senior  officials  for 
assistance  in  working  out  a  doctrine  for  the 
practical  circumstances  of  government  in  the 
1980s.  But  here  ministers  pay  the  price  for  the 
contemporary  docility  of  the  mandarinate. 

The  word,  as  brought  down  from  the 
mountain  by  the  former  Head  of  the  Civil 
Service,  Lord  Armstrong,  is  a  vapid  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  complete  ministerial 
responsibility.  Lord  Armstrong's  successor  as 
Head  of  the  Civil  Service  has  yet  shown  little 
sign  of  wanting  to  engage  himself  in  the 
controversial  business  of  revisionism. 

Nothing  is  available  except  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  previous  insistence,  in  principle,  in  the 
Westland  affair,  that  officials  are  individually 
immune  from  parliamentary  supervision. 
Alongside  that,  in  its  thinking  about  executive 
agencies,  is  the  practical  acceptance  that 
named  Civil  Servants  will  have  to  answer  for 
their  work. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  unsatisfactory. 
Taking  responsibility  for  one’s  actions,  be  they 
economic  or  social,  has  been  one  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  great  cries,  and  a  welcome  one  in  the 
1980s.  When  things  go  wrong  —  as  they 
manifestly  have  in  the  Barlow  Clowes  affair  — 
responsibility  has  to  be  identified  in  Whitehall, 
too,  whether  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
politician  or  his  servant 


OPPORTUNITY  MISSED 


High  hopes  had  been  invested  in  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  report  on  drug  abuse  in 
the  sport  Although  the  inquiry  into  the 
rumour-wracked  world  of  runners  and  throw¬ 
ers  was  never  going  to  be  easy,  the  AAA  had 
appointed  a  determined  and  well-qualified 
team  led  by  a  man  who  had  done  much  to  curb 
drug  abuse  in  his  own  sport  of  rowing,  Mr 
Peter  Coni,  QC.  : 

Those  hopes  have  not  been  met  The  Coni 
report  foils,  properly  to  deal  with  “the  wider 
allegations  of  drug  abuse  within  British 
athletics”,  die  second  pan  of  its  terms  of 
reference  in  addition  to  its  brief  to  investigate 
the  specific  allegations  raised  by  The  Times. 
Mr  Coni's  panel  states  that  drug-taking  in 
British  athletics  is  for  less  prevalent  now  than  it 
was  between  1976  and  1982.  But  they  have 
insufficient  evidence  to  make  such  a  statement 
stick.  They  talked  to  former  athletes  but 
refined  to  guarantee  the  necessary  confi¬ 
dentiality  to  those  still  taking  part. 

Investigations  all  over  the  world  regularly 
depend  on  the  ability  of  those  conducting  them 
to  talk  to  those  “in  the  know”  on  a  confidential 
basis  or,  in  more  serious  cases,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  can  be  granted 
immunity.  The  panel  did  not  have  the  power 
to  summon  witnesses,  cross-examine  them, 
and  threaten  them  if  they  refused  to  answer 
questions.  The  committee  should  have  rec¬ 
ognized  this  and  instead  ■  offered  total 
confidentiality  over  specificallegations  against 
individuals  named  over  drug  taking. 

The  corollary  of  any  such  guarantee  of 
confidentiality  would  have  been  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  specific  allegations  against  the 


athletics  officials  named  in  The  Times,  the 
committee  would  not  name  names  and  would 
couch  its  findings  in  general  terms.  The  extent 
of  drug  taking  in  athletics  would  be  made 
known  but  not  those  allegedly  responsible.  As 
it  was,  the  panel  interviewed  too  few  people.  Its 
conclusions  cannot  cany  the  weight  needed. 

The  picture  of  the  sport  that  emerges  is  not  a 
pretty  one.  The  rules  seem  to  have  been  open 
to  abuse;  its  rulers  susceptible  to  intimidation, 
particularly  by  Eastern  bloc  nations.  The  first 
may  now  have  changed;  the  second  attitude 
may  be  harder  to  deal  with. 

Mr  Andy  Norman,  a  top  AAA  official,  is 
quoted  on  the  “high  level  of  expert  advice” 
required  before  “banned  drugs  were  used  to 
stimulate  performance”.  Of  one  man  named  in 
The  Times  investigation  which  spurred  the 
inquiry,  Mr  Norman  says:  “I  wouldn't  put 
myself  in  jeopardy  for  an  athlete  of  bis 
standard”.  If  not  for  him,  then  for  whom? 

While  finding  feult  with  The  Times  on  a 
number  of  specific  cases,  the  report  makes  no 
attempt  :to  investigate  specific  cases  of  its  own. 
It  restricts  itself  to  a  mixture  of  generalizations, 
ranging  from  acceptance  of  “the  serious  level 
of  use  of  drugs  at  present”,  acceptance  of  the 
likelihood  of  it  increasing  again  if  steps  are  not 
taken,  and  the  conclusion  that  “British 
athletics  is  enjoying  a  notable  recession  in  the 
level  of  drug  use”. 

Such  generalizations  could  have  been 
backed  by  knowledge.  Instead  they  are  backed 
only  by  the  instincts  of  a  team  which  gives 
every  impression  of  putting  the  good  of  present 
athletes  and  officials  over  the  good  of  the  sport 
and  its  future. 


VOTING  FOR  THE  GENERAL 
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nave  lo  care  imicii  ivi  ufmuvu  ,  . — 

run-up  to  next  month’s  national  plebiscite 
upon  his  continued  rule,  he  does  have  to  care. 
They  are  running  heavily  against  him. .Hence, 
it  can  be  safely  said,  his  decision  to  allow  the 
return  of  political  exiles. 

To  bring  back  to  Chile  the  Marxists  and 
other  opponents  whose  views  (not  to  mention 
their  bodies)  he  has  so  fimly  tned  to  oiwh 
may  seem  a  gambler’s  last  throw.  But  Gene^ 
Augusto  Pinochet  is  no  gambler.  He  has  made 
nosecret  of  his  preference  to  stay  in  power.  His 
opponents  would  do  well  to  read  the  signs. 

The  measure  is  seen  as  of  profoind 
importance  in  Chile.  Yesterday  s  return  of  foe 
President  Allende’s 

Isabel  seemed  to  some  to  symbolize  a  new  era 

forSantiago.  ,  _ 

Exactly  how  new  will  depend  upon,  th® 

pldriscite,  however.  On  October  5, 
electorate  has  been  asked  to  decide  whether  or 

fas  .not'd  tfa  CMtfiWW 

Enough  Chileans  to  decide  the  issue  nave  su 

not  yet  made  up  their  minds 

^T^Hed^ougbUieJongst  semng 
Chain  leader  since  iaSy 

ago.  he  has  held  rights 
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referendun  to  be  held.  The  state  of  emergency 
was  lifted  last  week.  But,  if  Pinochet  stayed,  it 
could  quickly  be  replaced  if  he  deemed  it 
necessary. 

One  reason  why  Chileans  might  none  the 
less  vote  “yes”  is  that  the  country  is  booming. 
Whatever  else  has  been  restricted  by  the 
dictatorship,  the  market  has  been  free.  A  policy 
of  deregulation,  privatization  and  low  public 
spending  has  flourished  in  a  climate  of  political 
stability  —  however  forced. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  In  the  early  1980s 
Child  was  nearly  bankrupt,  partly  through  the 
Government's  own  fault  and  partly  because  of 
familiar  developing  world  debt  problems. 
Since  the  economy  hit  rock  bottom  in  1 982-83, 
however,  the  country  has  enjoyed  a  period  of 
steady  growth. 

Foreign  investment  has  increased,  inflation 
fallen,  and  unemployment  gone  down  from 
around  25  per  cent  to  not  much  more  than  8 
per  cent  —  all  in  a  country  where  trade  union 
power  has  been  largely  crushed.  It  has  all  been 
something  of  an  embarrassment  for  the  critics. 

Chile  has  paid  a  high  political  price. 
Underlying  divisions  which  have  been  exacer¬ 
bated  by  Pinochet’s  rule  may  well  cause  the 
economic  boom  to  collapse  once  the  political 
fist  is  removed.  But  that  is  a  question  which 
Pinochet’s  political  opponents  have  got  to 
address.  They  have  to  convince  the  electorate 
that  they  could  do  better. 

So  for  they  have  been  united  by  their  hatred 
of  his  Government  But  they  are  badly  divided 
in  other  respects  and  the  task  of  putting 
together  a  constructive  package  of  policies, 
which  would  build  on  the  success  so  far 
achieved,  does  not  look  easy. 

As  he  carefully  relaxes  his  grip  on  the 
country,  and  removes  his  most  controversial 
restraints.  General  Pinochet  is  dearly  aware  of 
these  weaknesses.  The  general  is  for  from  being 
fv-flten  —  and  he  knows  it 


Paying  tribute  to 
old  comrades 

From  Sir  Philip  Goodhart.  MP  for 
Beckenham  (Conservative) 

.  Sir,  September  3. 1989.  will  be  the 
50th  anniversary  of  this  country's 
entry  into  World  War  II.  Of 
course,  succeeding  generations 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  those 
i  who  served  during  this  war,  but  we 
could  not  have  survived  in  this 
conflict  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
men  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

It  would  be  appropriate  if  we 
recognised  the  contribution  that 
these  regular  servicemen  made,  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
war.  At  the  end  of  June,  1939  — 
before  mobilisation  began  -  there 
were  some  480,000  people  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  number  of 
survivors  must  be  fewer  than 
100,000  and  obviously  only  a 
handful  would  be  less  than  67 
yeans  old. 

At  one  end  of  the  scale,  it  would 
be  pleasant  if  all  these  survivors 
were  invited  to  lunch  by  the 
Armed  Forces  on  September  3, 
1989  (or  September  1,  as  Septem¬ 
ber  3  falls  on  a  Sunday).  The 
Royal  Navy  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  could  provide  their  hos¬ 
pitality  at  the  appropriate  bases 
throughout  the  country. 

Those  who  had  served  in  the 
pre-war  Regular  Army  could  be 
entertained  by  their  old  regiments 
or  corps  (or,  of  course,  the 
successor  unit).  Those  who  knew 
they  were  eligible  to  attend  could 
write  in  to  the  appropriate  record 
office  in  the  weeks  before  the 
anniversary  to  apply  for  an  invita¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  refreshments 
could  be  underwritten  by  the 
Naafi/ 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  it 
would  be  appropriate  if  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  war 
was  also  marked  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  Service  pensions  of 
the  pre-war  ex-Regulars  and  their 
widows.  It  is  still  sadly  true  that 
the  pensions  of  those  who  served 
before  and  during  World  War  II 
lag  for  behind  those  paid  to  the 
former  Regular  soldiers  of  those 
countries  that  we  fought  against. 
Yours  faithfully, 

PHILIP  GOODHART, 

House  of  Commons. 

August  30. 

Theology  on  disc  . 

From  Mr  Conrad  H.  Gempf 
Sir,  You  may  be  interested  to 
know  with  respect  to  your  article, 
“Electronic  epistles  of  St  Paul” 
(August  29),  .that  theological  re¬ 
search  has  already  moved  “into 
the  age  of  the  computer”.  At  the 
Tyndale  House  Centre  for  Biblical 
Research,  Cambridge,  we  have  a 
formidable  array  of  hard  and 
software.  One  of  our  computers  is 
able  to  .  perform  high-spred 
searches  through  a  compact  disc 
containing  virtually  everything 
written  in  Greek  up  to  the  5th 
century  AD  (well  over  10,000 
works,  among  them,  of  course,  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old). 

Another  compact  disc  holds  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  vari¬ 
ous  Latin  writings,  several  English 
translations  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
Greek  dictionary.  In  addition,  we 
have  a  connection  to  the  univer¬ 
sity's  mainframe  computer  which 
has  held  a  grammatically-tagged 
New  Testament  database  in  stor¬ 
age  for  some  years  now.  . 
Sincerely, 

CONRAD  H.  GEMPF, 

Tyndale  House, 

36  Selwyn  Gardens, 

Cambridge. 

August  30. 

Motorway  dangers 

From  Mr  John  H.  Deam 
Sir,  The  official  driving  test  is  an 
absurdly  inadequate  preparation 
for  coping  with  the  hazards  of  the 
M2 5  motorway.  However,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  disagree  with  Professor 
Morrison's  assertion  (August  29) 
that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  directly 
a  70-yard  distance  (i.e.,  the  mini¬ 
mum  recommended  separation 
between  vehicles  in  the  same  lane 
at  70  mph). 

All  our  motorways  have  been 
thoughtfully  provided  with  road¬ 
side  marker  posts  at  lOQ-meire 
(110-yard)  intervals.  Seventy 
yards  can  therefore  be  easily 
estimated,  being  about  two  thirds 
of  this  interval. 

This  separation  would  not  be 
enough  to  prevent  all  motorway 
accidents  but,  if  observed,  would 
greatly  reduce  their  number  and 
severity. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  DEAM, 

94  Northover  Road, 
Westbury-on-Trym, 

Bristol,  Avon. 

August  30. 

End  of  the  pier 

From  the  Chairman  of  the 
Brighton  H  ’est  Pier  Trust 
Sir,  Mr  Ray’s  state  of depression  at 
the  condition  of  the  West  Pier 
(August  29)  is  one  often  shared  by 
day-nippers  to  Brighton. 

.  As  a  charity,  we  have  owned  the 
pier  for  four  years,  after  its 
previous  owners,  the  West  Pier 
Company,  Brighton  Council,  and 
the  Crown  Estate  Commissioners 
had  let  it  rot  for  a  decade.  During 
our  stewardship,  we  have  spent 
oyer  £500,000  on  restoring  the 
pier  —  not  the  pretty  bits  which 
have  instant  appeal,  but  the 
seriously-imperilled  substructure 
at  the  seaward  end  —  as  well  as 
making  a  limited  start  on 
redecktng  the  landward  end. 

Last  October’s  storms  took  their 
toll  of  the  {xer  and  we  had  to  cut 
out  a  weakened  section  which 


Hospices  in  partnership  with  NHS 

From  Dr.  S.  Ahmedzai  tions  can  then  he  more  usefulh 


Sir,  There  has  been  recent  corres¬ 
pondence  in  your  columns  about 
hospices  and  their  finances,  but  it 
has  foiled  to  address  the  fun¬ 
damental  issue  which  has  placed 
some  hospices  in  a  critical  pos¬ 
ition. 

Most  members  of  the  public  are 
not  aware  that  although  about  20 
per  cent  of  hospices  are  operated 
and  funded  entirely  within  the 
health  service,  the  large  majority 
are  “independent"  in  both  org¬ 
anisation  and  revenue  terms.  The 
independence  of  the  British  hos¬ 
pice  movement,  perfectly  charac¬ 
terised  by  Dame  Cicely  Saunders's 
pioneering  work  in  the  1960s  in 
the  face  of  conservative  medical 
tradition,  is,  in  my  view,  at  once 
its  greatest  asset  and  flaw. 

Now  that  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  have  accepted  “pal¬ 
liative  medicine"  (the  latest  medi¬ 
cal  label  for  care  of  the  terminally 
ill)  as  a  recognised  sub-specialty, 
and  with  the  appointment  in 
many  regions  of  senior  nurses  in 
this  field,  it  is  really  no  longer 
tenable  for  hospices  to  remain 
manage  rially  aloof  from  the  rest  of 
the  health-care  services. 

At  Leicester  we  have  a  good 
working  example  of  fruitful  co¬ 
operation  between  the  “indepen- 


tions  can  then  be  more  usefully 
deployed  into  new  developments. 
For  the  DHA,  the  relationship 
provides  them  with  expert  pal¬ 
liative  care  services  at  a  significant 

discount. 

An  essential  feature  of  this 
agreement  is  that  all  hospice  staff 
are  employed  under  Whitley 
Co  unci!  rules,  which  ensures  that 
our  pay  structure  and  all  other 
terms  of  service  are  identical  to 
our  colleagues  in  the  NHS.  This 
enables  staff  who  have  worked  in 
the  hospices  to  return  to  the  NHS, 
taking  their  new  expertise  with 
them. 

1  believe  the  way  forward  for  all 
independent  hospices,  if  they 
really  wish  to  serve  their  support¬ 
ers  and  to  protect  their  staff  from 
exploitation,  is  to  enter  into  a 
similar  administrative  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  NHS. 

Similarly,  if  health  authorities 
are  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the 
public  (and  incidentally  to  comply 
with  the  Government's  circular 
from  1986  on  terminal  care  pro¬ 
vision)  they  must  stop  treating 
hospices  as  “icing  on  the  cake", 
and  start  recognising  their  major 
contribution  to  the  overall  pro¬ 
vision  of  health  care. 

If  both  sides  recognised  each 


dent"  hospice,  which  was  built  -  other's  value,  it  would  reduce  the 

and  is  managed  by  a  local  charity,  need  For  special  pleading  over  the 

and  the  district  health  authority.  •  nurses1  pay  award  and  other 

The  Leicestershire  Hospice  is  issues. 

fortunate  to  receive  80  per  cent  of  Yours  faithfully, 

its  annual  running  costs  from  the  s.  AHMEDZA1 

DHA,  which  last  year  totalled  (Medical  Director  and  honorary 

nearly  £700,ttX).  consultant  physician). 

The  hospice  benefits  because  its  The  Leicestershire  Hospice, 
income,  and  thus  services,  are  Groby  Road, 
assured.  The  public  benefits  Leicester, 

because  its  charitable  contribu-  August  26. 


Troubles  in  Ireland 

From  Mrs  Maureen  Gray 
Sir,  We  are  told  just  200  people 
cause  the  terrorism  in  Northern 
Ireland  but  that  is  not  what  we  see; 
we  all  watch  thousands  walk  in 
support  of  sectarian  violence  at 
funerals  and  on  anniversaries; 
many  are  children. 

*  After  20  years  of  unabating 
troubles  and  efforts  to  unite  the 
communities  nothing  significant 
seems  to  be  changings  ret  the 
Government  continues  to  under¬ 
write  the  most  divisive  factor  of  all 
—  the  segregated  education  ser¬ 
vice. 

'  All  over  the  world  integrated, 
secular  education  has  long  been 
recognised  as  a  most  powerful 
force  in  creating  a  national  iden¬ 
tity  from  disparate  communities; 
as  a  taxpayer  I  want  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  use  this  weapon,  too. 
Yours  faithfully, 

MAUREEN  GRAY, 

The  Dolphin  Bams, 

Wigginton, 

Banbury,  Oxfordshire, 

August  30. 

From  Mr  V.  E.  J.  Holmes  * 
Sir,  Unarmed  British  soldiers  are 
killed  without  mercy  by  the  IRA 
and  Mr  Haughey  expresses  his 
regrets. 

When  three  armed  IRA  terror¬ 
ists,  admitted  to  be  on  active 
service,  are  shot  by  the  security 
forces  he  asks  for  urgent  talks  on 
the  increasing  level  of  violence 
(report,  September  I). 

How  is  one  to  interpret  this? 
Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  HOLMES, 

London,  NW2. 

September  1. 

Rubbish  disposal 

From  Lord  Rugby 
Sir,  In  your  Spectrum  article  of 
August  29,  we  are  informed  that 
the  Swiss  Government  propose 
sending  their  unwanted  fly  ash 
(burnt  waste  from  power  stations) 
for  treatment  and  disposal  in  the 
UK. 

A  recent  report  of  a  House  of 
Lords  select  committee  shows  that 
the  CEGB  now,  and  for  many 
years  past,  has  used  the  waters  off 
the  Northumbrian  coast  for  the 
dumping  of  fly  ash.  The  effect  of 
this  has  been  to  blanket  the  sea¬ 
bed,  causing  total  destruction  of 
its  marine  life  and,  no  doubt, 
adding  to  the  overall  toxic  burden 
these  waters  are  expected  to 
absorb. 

Your  article  intimates,  also,  that 
we  are  blessed  with  stable  rock 
formations,  able  to  provide 
permanent  disposal  homes  for 
such  products;  but  surely  the  Swiss 
are  far  more  amply  blessed  than 
we  are  in  this  respect 

In  any  event  how  can  we  justify 
the  importing  of  such  material 
into  this  small  island  when  clearly 
we  are  failing  to  handle  an  ever- 
mounting  problem  in  our  own 
backyard. 

Yours  faithfully, 

RUGBY, 

Grove  Farm, 

Frankion,  Warwickshire. 

threatened  to  pull  down  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  structure.  We  have 
prepared  a  rescue  plan  and,  grant- 
aided  by  English  Heritage  and  foe 
National  Heritage  Memorial 
Fund,  are  about  to  rebuild  foe  gap. 

The  total  restoration  of  the  pier 
will  cost  a  minimum  of  £8.5 
million  for  foe  substructure  and 
buildings  alone.  This  sum  has 
daunted  many  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  help  us  and,  although 
some  industries,  including  British 
Steel,  have  helped  generously,  foe 
scale  is  altogether  greater  than  that 
of  Queen  Mary's  dolls'  houses 
advocated  as  a  model  by  Mr  Ray. 
Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  SMITH,  Chairman, 

The  Brighton  West  Pier  Trust, 
North  West  House, 

45  West  Street, 

Brighton, 

East  Sussex. 

August  30. 


need  For  special  pleading  over  the 
•  nurses1  pay  award  and  other 
issues. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  AHMEDZAJ 

(Medical  Director  and  honorary 
consultant  physician). 

The  Leicestershire  Hospice, 

Groby  Road, 

Leicester. 

August  26. 

From  Mr  David  Giddings 
Sir,  Mr  Wood's  suggestion  (Au¬ 
gust  29)  to  protect  Service  person¬ 
nel  abroad  by  letting  them,  use 
local  number  plates  would  never 
work  in  Italy,  because  it  takes  up 
to  two  years  for  log  books  to  be 
issued  there,  preventing  any  for¬ 
eign  travel  during  that  period. 

Getting  new  number  plates  can 
take  equally  long,  plus  endless 
hours  standing  in  Italian  red-tape 
queues  (before  noon,  and  never  on 
Saturday)  collecting  bits  of  pretty 
stamped  paper. 

A  standing  target  if  ever  there 
was  one! 

Yours  etc, 

DAVID  GIDDINGS, 

Via  del  Fontanile  Arenato  270, 
00163  Rome,  Italy. 

August  31. 

From  Captain  A.  Swainson.  RN 
Sir.  Now  that  British  servicemen’s 
cars  in  Europe  are  being  fitted 
with  civilian  number  plates,  there 
is  one  other  factor  which  may 
have  been  overlooked. 

In  civilian  clothes,  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  soldier  more  than 
anything  else?  His  haircut.  “Short 
back  and  sides”  is  still  the  order  of 
foe  day  in  Service  establishments, 
thereby  making  foe  military  man 
stand  out  in  a  crowd. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  friv¬ 
olous,  but  a  serious  point  which 
foe  Army  Board  should  look  at 
immediately.  A  “medium"  hair¬ 
cut  like  their  civilian  counterparts 
should  be  made  compulsory  forth¬ 
with. 

Yours  faithfully. 

ANTHONY  SWAINSON, 

48  Springhead, 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 

Last  exit 

From  HM  Inspector  of  Anatomy 
Sir,  I  am  grateful  lo  Mr  A.  T. 
Bridge  (August  19)  for  drawing 
attention  to  foe  donation  of  one's 
body  for  anatomical  examination. 
Donations  may  be  made  under  foe 
terms  of  foe  Anatomy  Act  1984 
and  its  regulations.  It  is  important 
to  stress,  however,  that  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  acceptance  can  be  given 
because  acceptance  is  dependent 
upon  the  cause  of  death,  and 
alternative  arrangements  for  bur¬ 
ial  or  cremation  should  be  made  in 
foe  event  of  foe  body  not  being 
accepted. 

As  Mr  Bridge  kindly  said  in  his 
letter,  details  of  how  to  make  such 
a  bequest  may  be  obtained  from 
this  anatomy  office,  PO  Box  915, 
London  W6  8RP,  or  from  a 
department  of  anatomy  in  foe 
nearest  medical  schooL 
Yours  faithfully, 

D.  P.  MASON, 

HM  Inspector  of  Anatomy, 
Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Security, 

Eileen  House, 

80-94  Newington  Causeway,  SE1. 
August  26. 

Directional  error 

From  Mr  Vaughan  Purvis 
Sir,  Commander  Maxwell  (August 
27)  identifies  the  problem  in  his 
own  reasoning  when  he  states  that 
“all  roads  lead  south  from  the 
North  Pole”.  While  this  is  true,  it 
is  fortunate  for  navigators  in  high- 
latitudes  that  positions  are  not 
given  relative  to  foe  point  of  view 
of  an  observer  at  foe  North  Pole. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
geographical  poles  themselves, 
where  foe  meridians  converge,  ail 
positions  are  named  east  or  west 
according  to  their  angular  distance 
from  the  Greenwich  meridian. 

In  normal  usage  the  expression 
“west  of  foe  Pole”  to  which 
Commander  Maxwell  takes  excep¬ 
tion  would  be  understood  by 
navigators  to  mean  a  position 
having  a  very  high  latitude  and  a 
westerly  longitude. 

Yours  faithftilly, 

VAUGHAN  PURVIS  (Master, 
Walrus/GVPZ  and  Director, 

Arctic  Expeditionary  Group), 
Arctic  boat  Walrus, 

16  Binyon  House, 

Milton  Grave,  N 16. 


Second  thoughts 
on  ‘Temptation’ 

From  the  Secretary  of  Moral 
Re-Armament 

Sir,  A  generation  ago  there  was  a 
battle  for  permissiveness  —  which 
trill  continues  —  against  Christian 
morality.  In  that  battle  literature 
and  art  were  used  to  tilt  people  in 
the  direction  of  permissiveness. 
When  this  was  countered  the 
response  was  always  that  the 
offending  material  was  sincere  and 
artistically  sound,  and  that  this 
should  override  other  sensibilities. 

It  could  be  argued  that,  partly 
because  of  this  tilt  to  permissive¬ 
ness,  Christ  for  many  seems  more 
distant.  Whereas  a  generation  ago 
there  was  no  attempt  to  tamper 
with  anything  sacred,  in  all  re¬ 
ligions,  now,  it  seems,  this  may  no 
longer  be  so. 

The  film  The  Last  Temptation 
of  Christ  achieves  a  certain  im¬ 
portance  in  foe  eternal  battle  for 
and  against  faith,  regardless  of  the 
intentions  of  the  author,  because  it 
is  a  litmus  paper  which  will  reveal 
how  much  public  opinion  will 
allow  — and  will  be  used  as  such  by 

those  who  seek  to  destroy  faith  in 
God. 

We  surely  need  lo  look  again  at 
foe  legitimacy  of  “faction".  It  is 
only  a  few  weeks  since  the 
fictionalised  account  of  episodes 
in  foe  Faiklands  War  caused  deep 
distress  to  the  relatives  of  those 
whose  lives  were  distorted.  I 
suspect  that  there  is  a  strong  tide 
of  public  opinion  which  is  dis¬ 
mayed  at  foe  way  fact  and  fiction 
can  be  mingled  and  which  rec¬ 
ognised  that  an  injustice  had  been 
perpetrated,  however  sincerely 
and  artistically  foe  film  had  been 
made. 

How  much  more  so  is  this  foe 
case  when  the  object  of  such 
fictionalisation  is  Jesus  himselL 

I  would  like,  therefore,  through  - 
your  columns,  to  thank  Cardinal 
Hume  (report,  August  26)  for  his 
simple  stand  and  statement.  As  a 
nation  we  need  clear  spiritual 
guidance  for  we  are  in  danger  of 
.losing  our  sense  of  perception  in 
such  matters,  and  with  it  our  sense 
of  sin  and  danger. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  LESTER,  Secretary, 

Moral  Re-Armament, 

12  Palace  Street,  SW1. 

August  27. 

Interest  rates 

From  the  Chief  Executive  of 
Barclaycard 

Sir,  Your  correspondent,  Mr 
Ingman  (August  31)  is  wrong  in 
his  belief  that  credit  cards  are  the 
main  driving  force  behind  the 
credit  boom. 

Bank  credit  cards  actually  ac¬ 
count  for  only  around  2.5  per  cent 
of  personal  credit  and  Barclaycard 
for  less  than  l  per  cent  Far  Grom 
roaring  out  of  control,  borrowing 
on  cards  is  in  fact  increasing  only 
slowly  and  now  represents  a 
smaller  proportion  of  personal 
credit  than  a  year  ago.  People  are 
certainly  using  their  cards  more, 
but  as  a  means  of  payment,  not  as 
a  method  of  borrowing. 

In  the  12  months  to  June; 
Barclaycard  turnover  rose  by  over 
30  per  cent,  but  lending  on  which 
interest  is  paid  increased  by  only  7 
per  cent,  merely  keeping  pace  with 
inflation  and  foe  growth  in  the 
total  number  of  cardholders. 
Around  45  per  cent  of  cardholders 
now  pay  off  their  Barclaycard  bill 
in  full  each  month  and  therefore 
pay  no  interest. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PETER  ELLWOOD, 

Chief  Executive, 

Barclaycard, 

Barclaycard  Centre, 

Northampton. 

August  31. 

Don't  call  ns  . . . 

From  Mr  Allan  Hoite 
Sir,  Mr  Uprichaid  (August  15)  is 
correct  in  assuming  that  the 
promise  of  a  return  call  is 
challenging  the  proverbial 
“cheque  in  the  post”  for  the  font 
prize  in  “truth  economics”.  How¬ 
ever,  may  1  suggest  another  strong 
contender,  namely:  “We  are  ter¬ 
ribly  sorry,  but  we  have  a  com¬ 
puter  failure"? 

Yours  faithfully, 

ALLAN  HOITE, 

65  Vicarage  Lane, 

Kings  Langley,  Hertfordshire. 
August  15. 


Period  flavour 

From  Miss  Yvonne  E.  Collins 
Sir,  Whatever  the  gifts  taken  by 
Mr  Davison  (August  27)  to  the 
voluntary  exile  of  1958,  foe  es¬ 
sence  of  England  in  1988  will  best 
be  shown  by  paying  for  them  with 
a  credit  card. 

Yours  faithfully, 

YVONNE  E  COLLINS, 

3  Leatfield  Drive, 

Derriford, 

Plymouth,  Devon. 

From  Lieutenant  S.  O. 
Martin-Rednutn.  RN 
Sir,  The  perfect  gift  would  be  a 
credit  card.  In  feet  be  could  have 
mine,  as  1  can  no  longer  afford  to 
use  it! 

Yours  faithfully, 

SIMON  MARTIN-REDMAN, 
Bekkestua,  Daventxy  Lane, 
Anchorage  Park, 

Portsmouth,  Hampshire. 

From  Mr  F.  P.  Thornton 
Sir,  May  1  regretfully  suggest  that 
Mr  and  Mrs  Davison  take  some 
litter  to  foe  Seychelles. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.P.  THORNTON, 

Fai/and,  7  The  Ridge, 
Walton-on-tbe-Naze,  Essex. 
August  28. 
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The  Prince  of  Wales  will  open 
the  new  fishing  port 
Kinlochbervie  on  October  1. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  will  visit 
the  control  tower  at  Gatwick 
Airport  on  September  22. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  as  Patron 
of  the  Wishing  Well  Appeal  for 
the  Redevelopment  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Sick  Children,  Great 
Ormond  Street,  will  attend  the 
Jean-Michel  Jarre  concert. 
Destination  Docklands,  at  the 
Royal  Victoria  Docks  on 
September  24. 


Ardingly  College 

Michaelmas  Term  at  Ardingly 
College  begins  on  Sunday, 
September  4,  Sarah  F.  Cannings 
(Woodard)  is  Senior  Prefect 
The  new  Upper  Sixth  House. 
Woodard,  opens  this  terra  and 
the  official  ceremony  win  take 
place  in  the  second  half  of  the 
term.  The  chapel  choir  will  sing 
for  die  week-end  services  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  October 
8  and  9  and.  with  the  orchestra, 
will  undertake  engagements  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  from  October  21-28.  The 
School  Play  will  run  from 
■November  16-19.  The  Sixth 
Form  selection  session  for  entry 
in  September  1989  will  take 
place  from  November  24-26. 
There  will  be  an  Advent  carol 
service  by  candfefiglif  on 
November  29  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  carol  services  will  take 
place  on  December  6  and  7. 
Term  ends  on  Friday,  Decem¬ 
ber  9. 


Cranleigh  School 

Michaelmas  Term  at  Cranleigh 
School  begins  tomorrow.  Mr  J. 
Leigh  has  become  Second  Mas¬ 
ter  on  the  retirement  of  Mr 
K.S.G.  Wills.  Mr  G.RJ*  Jones 
succeeds  Mr  Leigh  as 
Housemaster  of  2  and  3  South. 
Mr  RJ>.  Knight  becomes 
Housemaster  of  East,  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Mr  B.D.  Go  wen.  AJ. 
Norris  is  senior  prefect  and 
J.CM.  Stables  deputy  senior 
Prefect-  Examinations  for  as¬ 
sisted  places  (at  ages  10. 13  and 
16)  and  for  all  sixth  form 
academic  and  music  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  held  on  November 
4  and  S,  and  for  girls'  entry  to 
the  sixth  form  on  November  S. 
Further  details  may  be  obtained 
from  the  headmaster’s  secretary. 
Mr  John  Biffen,  MP,  will  be  the 
guest  of  honour  at  the  Oanleigh 
Dinner  on  October  8.  The  Helen 
Wareham  Competition  fifteenth 
anniversary  concert  is  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1;  the  preparatory  schools 
invitation  sevens  tournament 
on  October  19;  the  school 
orchestral  concert^  Celebration 
of  English  Music  on  November 
9;  the  school  play  The  Mikado 
on  November  22-25;  and  the 
Advent  carol  service  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4.  Long  leave  is  from 
October  22-30  and  term  ends  on 
Friday.  December  9. 


Moreton  Hall, 
Shropshire 


Autumn  Term  begins  today 
with  346  on  roll,  104  of  whom 
are  in  the  sixth  form.  Clare 
Heilowdl  is  head  prefect  and 
Emma  Rochford  second  prefect 
Jane  Maddocks  is  captain  of 
lacrosse.  To  mark  the  school's 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  recep¬ 
tions  will  be  held  at  the  school 
on  October  7  for  heads  of 
schools  and  in  London  on 
October  1 1  for  friends  from  the 
educational  world  and  the  me¬ 
dia.  There  will  be  a  special  day 
of  celebration  and  thanksgiving 
at  the  school  on  October  22  for 
Old  Moretonians  and  the 
school.  Half-term  will  be  from 
the  evening  of  October  22  to 
October  3 1 .  There  will  be  a  carol 
service  at  Oswestry  Parish 
Church  on  December  9  and 
term  wifl  end  on  December  10. 


Wycliffe  College 


Autumn  Term  begins  today 
with  Mr  Michael  Thompson 
taking  up  his  post  as  Head¬ 
master  of  the  Junior  School. 
Progress  towards  full  co-edu¬ 
cation  has  been  maintained  with 
girls  throughout  the  junior 
school  and  the  first  girls  at  13+ 
admitted  to  the  .senior  school. 
The  Rev  Gregory  Cameron  will 
be  licensed  as  chaplain  in  the 
chapel  tomorrow.  Mrs  Sarah 
Roberts  becomes  senior  mis¬ 
tress  and  Mrs  Patsy  Bacon  takes 
over  as  Housemistress  of  Ivy 
Grove.  Adrian  Coutts  has  been 
appointed  head  of  school  and 
Helen  Thew  deputy  head  of 
school  A  service  of  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  life  of  Hubert 
Batchelar,  President  ofWydifle 
College  1974-1988,  will  be  held-1 
in  the  chapel  at  noon  on 
Saturday,  October  8. _ 


Judge  retires 

Judge  Clay  has  retired  from  the 
bench  of  the  South  Eastern 
Circuit.  He  was  appointed  a 
recorder  in  1975  and  a  circuit 
judge  in  1977. 


Clifford  Longley 


Governing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Good  Samaritan 


The  Thatcher  Government  has  left  itself 
wide  open  to  the  criticism  that  ft  has  no 
theory  of  society;  and  one  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  most  notorious  utterances, 
that  there  was  “no  such  thing  as  society", 
suggests  she  thinks  the  lack  of  such  a 
theory  to  be  a  virtue  rather  than  a  vice. 

Whatever  she  really  meant  by  that 
remark,  modern  Conservatism  is  mani¬ 
festly  more  interested  in  economics  that 
in  social  philosophy,  which  goes  a  long 
way  to  explain  the  cross  purposes, 
occasionally  erupting  in  periods  of 
friction,  which  exist  between  ft  and  the 
Christian  churches. 

Their  priorities  are  the  other  way 
round.  They,  like  the  Labour  Party,  have 
tended  to  start  from  the  question  “What 
sort  of  society  do  we  want?",  treating 
economics  as  a  means  by  which  those 
ends  may  be  pursued.  Conservative 
politics  under  Mrs  Thatcher  has  started 
from  the  question  “What  sort  of  econ¬ 
omy  do  we  want?"  leaving  it  to  society  to 
shape  itself  accordingly. 

Critics  dismiss  this  as  an  amoral 
approach,  and  have  failed  to  take 
seriously  the  radical  Conservative  reply 
that  the  free  market  is  itself  a  primary 
ethical  principle. 

It  seems  there  is  not  much  room, 
therefore,  for  philosophical  or  theologi¬ 
cal  dialogue  with  the  Government  on  the 
part  of  those  who  do  not  share  this 
ethical  premise,  and  who  may  well 
regard  the  free  market,  if  it  is  a  moral 
force  at  all,  as  a  malign  influence. 

But  there  is  another  route  by  which  the 
Government  could  be  brought  to  engage 
in  moral  debate  with  its  critics,  which 
begs  no  questions  about  ‘‘society",  which 
has  good  Christian  credentials,  and 
which  could  ring  bells  in  Conservative 
think-tanks  and  elsewhere  once  the 
implications  are  understood.  There  are 
signs  that  some  Conservative  theorists 
have  begun  to  hear  them  ringing  already. 

The  Government  has  shown  itself 
eclectic  enough  to  take  good  ideas 
wherever  it  finds  them,  which  may  be 
fortunate  in  this  case  as  the  source  could 
hardly  sound  more  unfamiliar  to  most 
Conservative  ears:  Roman  Catholic 
social  teaching. 


Hie  two  principles  on  which  ft  builds, 
claiming  to  find  them  at  least  implicitly 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  Natural  Law,  arc 
subsidiarity  and  solidarity. 

They  have  been  variously  defined: 
almost  every  Pope  this  century  has  bad  a 
go.  The  first  can  be  sufficiently  expressed 
as  the  principle  that  society  in  general  is 
there  to  serve  the  good  of  individual 
persons,  particularly  when  grouped  in 
the  basic  natural  community,  the  family. 
So  society  should  seek  to  support  and 
promote  activity  at  the  personal  and 
familial  level,  not  supplant  or  suppress 
iL 

One  facet  of  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity  is  that  decisions  affecting 
individuals  and  families  should  wher¬ 
ever  possible  be  made  by  them  them¬ 
selves,  not  by  others  on  behalf  of 
“society";  and  the  implication  for  social 
organization  is  that  a  small  and  local 
administrative  structure  is  better  than  a 
large  central  one. 

So  decisions  should  be  made  as  far 
down  the  chain  of  administration  as 
possible,  as  dose  to  the  personal  level  as 
possible.  And  “small  is  beautiful"  is,  in 
fact,  a  slogan  which  owes  its  origins  to 
the  prindple  of  subsidiarity  in  Catholic 
social  teaching. 

Solidarity  was  not  a  word  invented  by 
Polish  trades  unionists,  for  they  too 
know  Catholic  social  teaching.  It  is  the 
political  expression  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  which  simultaneously 
answered  the.  questions  “Who  is  my 
neighbour?"  and  “What  is  my  duty  to 
him?”  It  gave  an  enlarging  answer  to 
•both  questions:  one's  neighbour  is 
potentially  every  other  member  of  the 
human  race,  transcending  race,  class  and 
nationality;  one's  duty  is  unlimited. 

It  is  this  solidarity  which  constitutes 
the  moral  basis  for  society,  being  a 
collection  of  persons  who  acknowledge 
their  mutual  responsibilities.  In  that 
sense  society  cannot  and  does  not  exist 
independently  of  the  individuals  who 
make  it  up,  or  of  the  responsibilities  they 
accept  for  each  other. 

The  focus  is  on  “persons  in  commu¬ 
nity";  but  the  community  exists  for 
persons,  not  the  other  way  round. 


Solidarity  and  subsidiarity  are  thus 
closely  related  concepts.  Where  they  may 
answer  the  present  need  for  a  new  sort  of 
language  for  discussing  political  philos¬ 
ophy  is  that  neither  of  them  magnify  the 
state. 

Solidarity  and  subsidiarity  apply  even 
where  there  is  no  state  at  all,  and  apply  in 
spheres  -  such  as  non-state  voluntary  or 
religious  organizations  -  which  are  not 
the  business  of  the  state.  They  apply 
internationally.  They  also  apply  particu¬ 
larly  to  families  and  things  which  touch 
family  life.  They  emphasize  what  people 
can  do  for  themselves  and  each  other, 
rather  than  what  should  be  done  for 
them  by  "society”. 

And  towards  economic  policy  they  are 
neutral:  in  some  respects  they  support 
the  theory  of  the  free  market,  in  some 
respects  not  But  without  the  choices  that 
the  market  makes  available,  it  appears 
that  neither  solidarity  nor  subsidiarity 
have  the  scope  they  need. 

“Rolling  back  Government”  and 
“handing  power  back  to  the  people",  two 
ideas  which  have  dominated  the  political 
rhetoric  of  Mrs  Thatcher's  Government, 
are  not  so  dissimilar  to  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity.  But  on  its  own,  without 
solidarity,  subsidiarity  can  deteriorate 
into  selfish  individualism,  materialism, 
and  “devil  take  the  hindmost". 

The  Government  has  not  been  so  good 
at  enhancing  solidarity  (and  in  practice 
not  always  a  consistent  friend  of 
subsidiarity  either)  and  has  gone  out  of 
its  way  to  weaken  one  of  most  powerful 
instances  of  the  solidarity  principle  at 
work,  through  its  assault  on  trades 
unionism. 

The  Welfare  State,  equally,  has  a 
strong  element  of  solidarity  in  its  title 
deeds,  though  it  has  not  been  too  careful 
of  subsidiarity.  Recognition  of  the 
profound  coupling  between  these  two 
moral  principles  would  tell  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  both  those  institutions  need 
more  of  the  subsidiarity  principle,  not 
less  of  the  solidarity  principle  to  make 
them  more  human,  more  healthy  -  and 
more  Christian.  And  the  same  may  apply 
to  the  Government  itself. 


Birthdays 


TODAY:  Mr  Geoff  Arnold, 
cricketer,  44;  Dr  Clare  Burstall, 
educationist.  57;  Miss  Pauline 
Collins,  actress,  48;  Lord 
Craigton,  84;  Lord  Ebbisbam, 
76;  Air  Marshal  Sir  Gerald 
Gibbs,  92;  Admiral  Sir  David 
Haiti  fax,  61;  the  Rev  A.H.H. 
Harbottle,  Chaplain  to  The 
Queen,  63;  Professor  Alison 
Lurie,  writer,  62;  Miss  Susan 
Milan,  flautist,  41;  the  Right 
Rev  V.S.  Nichoiis,  former 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  71; 
Sir  Ronald  Prain,  metallurgist, 
81;  Sir  Mark  Russell,  diplomat, 
59;  M  Gaston  Thorn,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Luxembourg, 
60;  Miss  Raquel  Welch,  actress, 
48. 


TOMORROW:  Miss  Joan  Ai¬ 
ken,  novelist,  64;  Sir  Hubert 
Bennett,  architect,  79;  Sr  John 
Chamley,  consultant  in  ad¬ 
vanced  technology,  66;  Lord 
Dormer,  74;  Mrs  Ann 
Dummett,  former  director, 
Runnymede  Trust,  58;  Mr  De¬ 
nis  Howell  MP,  65;  Sir  Nicho¬ 
las  Jackson,  organist,  54;  Mr 
H  J.  Jod,  racehorse  breeder.  94; 
Mr  Bill  Kenwright,  theatrical 
impresario,  43;  Mr  Dinsdale 
Landen,  actor,  56;  Air  Chief 
Marshal  Sir  David  Lee,  76;  Mr 
Justice  Mars-Jones.  73;  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Peacock,  MP,  51;  Mr 
Tom  Watson,  golfer,  39. 


Tomorrow’s  royal 
engagements 

The  Princess  of  Wales  will 
attend  a  gala  concert  to  mark  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Marsden 
Hospital’s  International  Con¬ 
ference  on  Cancer  Nursing  at 
the  Festival  Hall  at  7.25. 

Prince  Edward  will  attend  a  gala 
concert  at  the  Georgian  Theatre 
Royal,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  at 
7.25,  in  its  centenary  year. 


Service  dinner 


The  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Royal 
Regiment 

Brigadier  W.G.R.  Turner,  Colo¬ 
nel  of  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh's 
Royal  Regiment  (Berkshire  and 
Wiltshire),  presided  at  the  an¬ 
nual  officers'  dinner  held  last 
night  at  Wadham  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Captain  J.D.L.  Backus, 
RN,  Captain  of  HMS  Dryad, 
and  Colonel  J.'M.  Hewitt,  Di¬ 
visional  Colonel  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Division,  were  the 
guests. 


Latest  wills 
f  19m  estate 


Mr  Leopold  Mailer,  of 
Bayswaicr,  London,  left  estate 
valued  at  £19,082,799  net.  He 
left  £1,275,500  and  chattels  to 
personal  legatees,  £55,000  each 
to  .  the  General  Israel  Orphans 
Home  for  Girls,  Jerusalem,  and 
the  NSPCC,  and  the  residue  to 
his  trustees  for  charities  of  their 
choice. 


.j-  .  -■■-^0 


Steve  Bradley,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire  with  his  collection  of  replica  musical 
instruments  made  of  lead  crystal,  which  took  him  nine  months  to  create  in  his  garniy  at 
home.  They  are  to  be  sold  by  Thomas  Goode,  glass  and  china  dealers,  of  Mayfair. 


Forthcoming  marriages 


Mr  P.  Bennett 
and  Miss  J.  Wakeuell 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Peter  Bennett,  LLB 
Hons,  eldest  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
G.  Bennett,  ofKirk  Merrington, 
Spennymoor,  and  Joanne,  only 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  W. 
Wakcnel!,  of  Essex. 


Mr  GRJL.  Brand 
and  Miss  T.  Eaton 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Clive,  elder  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  A.L.  Brand,  of  Chalfont 
St  Giles.  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Tracy,  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
R.  Eaton,  of  Melbourne, 
Australia. 


Mr  AS.  Cant 
and  Miss  FLA.  Robbins 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Alasdair  Scott,  eider 
son  of  Dr  and  Mrs  J.  Stanley 
Cant,  of  Newlands,  Glasgow, 
and  Helen  Anne,  daughter  of 
Mrs  Eileen  Robbins  and  the  late 
Peter  GJ5.  Robbins,  of  Sutton 
Coldfield,  West  Midlands. 


Mr  NJLM.  Chappell 
and  Miss  UVf .  Balcombe 

The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Nicholas,  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Norman  Chappell,  of 
Tflfbid,  Surrey,  and  Lynne, 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mis  David 
Balcombe;  of  Elstead.  Surrey. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

PERSIAN  AND  ORIENTAL 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS 


My  tntucted  bj  *M#4r  Om  UL  T/A  Sfektf  Otar  ] 

We  wiQ  dispose  of  az  PUBLIC  AUCTION  a  collection  of  PERSIAN 
AND  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS.  Together  with  the 
property  of  a  number  of  principal  direct  importers  m  the  UK  whidi 
Ins  been  deared  from  bonded  warehouses,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
nominal  or  no  reserve  for  immediate  cash  reahotioo. 


Every  hem  Authentic,  i 
To  tie  transferred  1 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  ■ 

AT 

THE  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  UNION 
DARTMOUTH  HOUSE 
37  CHARLES  STREET,  LONDON  Wl, 
ADJACENT  TO  CHESTERFIELD  HOTEL. 
ON  SUNDAY  4th  SEPTEMBER  AT  330  pan. 
Viewing  frea2J0pju.ua  day  of  Sale. 


Auctioneers  note:  Duly  authorised  and  as  a  matter  of  URGENCY  the 
above  Saks  have  been  convened  to  seflto  the  public  by  auctions  in 
order  to  ensure  complete  disposal  far  immediate  cadi  realisation 


Inventory:  Keshans,  SOk^mns,  fephahan^  Nains,  AfrhaiSj  Bdoocti* 
Yachibedir  and  other affl^^S^ftd^S^agc^cGeL&n> 


Appointed  Auctioneers:  Marshall  and  Meniman  Ltd.  28  RosriynHDL 
Hampstead,  London  NW3  1NH  Tet  (01)  794  7789 


Raytnenf  can  be  made  by  cash,  cheque^ and  aD  major  Qedit  Cutis. 
EXPORT  AND  PACKING  FACttlHES  ARRANGED 


Mr  SLN.  Charrington 

and  Miss  C.SJ.  Mazur 

The  engagement  is  announced, 

between  Someiset,  son  of  the 
late  MrCN.  Charrington  and  of 
Mrs  L Z.  Rowdiffe,  of  Bures 
Manor,  Reigate,  Surrey,  and 
Garoiyne.  daughter  of  Mr  S. 
Mazur  and  the  late  Mrs  P-S. 
Mazur,  of  Callachally, 
Glenforsa,  Island  of  Mull, 


M  JJL.Fages 

and  MDe  H.G  Henensduuidt 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Jean-Loois,  elder  son  of 
M  and  Mme  Louis  Pages,  of 
Paris,  Ranee,  and  Htltoe  Carol, 
daughter  of  the  late  M  Jean 
Roger  Herrenschmidt  and  of 
Mme  Carol  Herrenschmidt,  of 
Bath,  Avon. 

Dr  S.R.  Forsyth 
and  Miss  PJ.  Bacon 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Steven,  son  of  Squad¬ 
ron  Leader  and  Mrs  LR.  For¬ 
syth,  of  Tbetford,  Norfolk,  and 
Philippa,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mis  GJ.  Bacon,  of  Dean 
Close  School,  Cheltenham  and 
Middle  Tresenny,  Grosmont. 

Mr  DJ.  McCormack 
‘and  Miss  WJ.  Gardner 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Dominic,  son  of  Mr  J. 
and  Dr  M.  McCormack,  of 
Bushey,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Wendy,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  E.  Gardner,  of 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire. 

Mr  GJLD.  Melville 
and  Dr  L-JJVL  MacMillan 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Garrey  Herdman 
Downie,  only  son  of  the  late  Mr 
Murray  Melville  and  of  Mrs  Jan 
Melville,  of  Polloksh  folds.  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Linda  Jean  Martin, 
only  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
James  MacMillan,  of 
Anniesland,  Glasgow. 

Dr  BJE.  Mobbs 

and  Miss  AJ .  Boyles 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Bryan,  elder  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Mkhad  Mobbs,  of 
Winchester,  Hampshire,  and 
Amanda,  only  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Robin  Boyles,  of 
Mitcham,  Surrey. 


Mr  BJL  Roche 
and  Miss  JLM.  Whitehead 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Brendan,  youngest  son 
of  Dr  and  Mrs  K.P.  Roche,  of 
Bristol,  and  Joanna,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  M  J.C 
Whitehead,  of  Guildford, 
Surrey. 


Mr  MJ.  Stoller 
and  MJssDJE.  Chandler 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Martin,  only  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Norman  Stoller,  of 
White  field,  Manchester,  and 
Danj.  only  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Charles  Chandler,  of 
Brookmans  Park,  Hertfordshire. 


Mr  NJVLTeCt 
and  Miss  CJ*.  Thoms 
The  engagement 'is  announced 
between  Nicholas,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Mr  M.R.  Ten  and  of 
Mrs  Ten,  of  Bulawayo.  Zim¬ 
babwe,  and  Care,  daughter  of 
Professor  and  Mrs  N.  Timms,  of 
Honiley,  Warwickshire. 


Mr  W.G.C.  Ward 
and  Miss  SjCJ.  Campbell 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  William,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  G.S.C.  Ward,  of  Bray 
Willows.  Bray,  Berkshire,  and 
Shiuna,  eldest  daughter  of  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Mrs  CJ.B.  Campbell, 
of  Hazlehurst  Lodge,  Aboyne, 
Aberdeenshire. 


OBITUARY 

PROFESSOR  LUIS  ALVAREZ 

Fertile  and  inventive  physicist 


Marriage 

Mr  W J.  Morris 
and  Dr  JLCM.  Lydon 
The  marriage  took  place  on 
Friday.  August  26,  at  Christ  the 
King  Church.  Cardiff,  between 
Mr  John  Morris  and  Dr  Mary 
Lydon. 


Anniversaries 


Today 

BIRTHS:  Matthew  Boulton,  en- 

Sneer.  Birmingham.  1728; 

>uis  Henry  Sullivan,  architect, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  1856; 
Jean  Jaurts.  Socialist  leader  and 
orator,  Caotres,  France,  1859. 


DEATHS:  Richard  Tarieton, 


1935-48,  Seri  moo  Usli,  1948; 
te.  cummings,  poet  and  painter, 
North  Conway,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  1962:  Louis  MacNeice, 
poet,  London,  1963;  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  president  of  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
1945-69,  Hanoi,  1969. 
in  England  in  1752  the  Grc- 


actor  and  jester.  London,  1588;  gorian  calendar  replaced  the 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  jurist.  Stoke  Julian  whereby  this  day  became 


Tomorrow 

BIRTHS:  Francois  Rene,  *Vi- 
comie  de  Chateaubriand,  poli¬ 
tician  and  writer.  St  Mato.  1 768; 
Anton  Bruckner,  Ansfelden, 
Austria,  1824;  Darius  Milhaud, 
Aix-en-Provence,  1892;  Richarf 
Wright,  novelist  and  essayist, 
Natchez.  Mississippi,- 1908. 


Pores,  Buckinghamshire.  1634; 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector 
1653-58.  London  1658;  Sir  John 
Rennie,  dvit  engineer,  Bengeo, 
Hertfordshire,  1874:  Louis 
Adolphe  Thiers,  first  president 
of  the  Third  Republic  of  France 
1871-73.  Saint  Germain-cn- 
Laye,  1877;  Ivan  Turgenev, 


September  14.  Britain  rec¬ 
ognized  the  independence  of  the 


DEATHS:  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  favourite  of  Queen 


USA  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Elizabeth  L  Com  bury,  Oxford- 
1783.  The  pleasure  steamer  the  shire,  1 588;  James  Wyatt,  archi- 


Princess  Alice  collided  whh  the 
Bywrfi  Castle  in  the  Thames 
near  Woolwich  and  more  than 
700  lives  were  lost,  1878,  Britain 
and  fiance  declared  war  on 
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Bougevai,  1983;  Eduard  Benes,  Germany,  1939.  The  US  Viking 
president  of  C^ecbosfavskxa  U  touched  down  on  Mars.  1976. 


tect,  Marlborough,  Wiltshire, 
1813;  Edvard  Grieg,  Bergen, 
Norway.  1907;  Albert  Schweit¬ 
zer,- philosopher,  physician,  mu¬ 
sician  and  missionary,  Nobel 
peace  laureate  1952,  Lam- 
baifrnfi.  Gabon,  1965. 


Professor  Luis  Alvarez,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1968  Nobel  Pnze  for 
Physics,  and  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  scientific  brains  of 
this  century,  died  in  Berkeley, 
California,  where  he  had 
taught  for  most  of  his  life,  on 
September  1.  He  was  77. 

The  range  of  Alvarez's 
achievements  was  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  the  force  of  his 
mind,  when  it  was  in  thrall  to 
a  new  conception,  eanied  him 
a  reputation  as  a  “prize  wild- 
ideas  man"  among  his 
contemporaries. 

There  was  scarcely  any 
branch  of  scientic  knowledge 
which  did  not  interest  him. 
Archaeology,  astronomy  and 
palaeontology  were  as  much 
meat  and  drink  to  him  as  was 
physics. 

He  had  worked  on  the  Los 
Alamos  project  which  devel¬ 
oped  the  first  atomic  bomb;  he 
developed  a  type  of  radar 
which  became  the  forerunner 
of  today’s  ground  control 
radars;  he  advanced 
controversial  theories  about 
the  extinction  of  the  dino¬ 
saurs;  he  discovered  new  sub¬ 
atomic  particles;  and  be  used 
cosmic  rays  to  banish  for  ever 
the  secretly  cherished  notion 
that  there  might  be  hidden 
chambers  in  the  Chephren 
pyramid  in  EgypL 

Luis  Walter  Alvarez  was 
bom  in  San  Francisco,  the  son 
of  an  assistant  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  California. 
His  father  subsequently 
moved  to  work  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  Alvarez  went  to  high 
school  there,  and  then  to 
Chicago  University. 

His  precocity  in  many 
spheres  was  already  rec¬ 
ognized.  When  his  father  sent 
him  a  fifty  dollar  cheque  one 
Christmas  he  went  to  the 
nearest  flying  school  and  told 
an  astonished  instructor:  “I 
want  to  solo".  He  did  after 
only  three  and  a  quarter  hours 
of  instruction. 

•  After  graduating  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  teaching  post  in  the 
University  of  California,  and 
in  the  years  before  the  war 
made  a  number  of  important 
discoveries  about  elementary 
particles  on  the  university's 
cyclotron. 

In  1940  he  was  one  of 
several  young  phsyi cists  re¬ 
cruited  to  help  on  wartime' 
scientific  problems. 

The  most  important  of 
these  was  to  be  the  dev¬ 
elopment  of  nuclear  bombs, 
but  in  the  meantime  Alvarez 
created  a  special  type  of  radar 


k. 

with  a  very  narrow  beam, 
which  enabled  a  ground  op¬ 
erator  to  talk  an  aircraft 
blinded  by  bad  weather,  down 
onto  a  runway.  Thus  the 
concept  of  Ground  Controlled 
Approach  (GCA)  was  born. 

After  developing  GCA  Al¬ 
varez  tested  it  himself  in  25 
hours  of  blind  flying. 

He  was  a  group  leader  on 
the  Los  Alamos  project,  and 
witnessed  the  first  nuclear 
explosion  at  AJmagordo,  New 
Mexico,  from  an  army  plane. 
He  also  flew  on  the  first 
nuclear  bombing  mission  in  a 
B-29  which  followed  half  a 
mile  behind  Colonel  Paul 
Tibetts’s,  Enola  Gay,  the  air¬ 
craft  which  dropped  the  bomb 
on  Hiroshima  on  August  6, 
1945.  His  function  on  both 
flights  was  to  observe  the 
intensity  of  the  blast  waves. 

After  the  war  Alvarez  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  where 
he  began  the  work  which 
eventually  secured  him  the 
Nobel  Prize.  This  involved 
the  development  of  bubble 
chambers  to  discover  new 
sorts  of  elementary  particles, 
and  was  described  at  the  time 
as  a  decisive  step  forward  in 
nuclear  physics. 

But  Alvarez's  restless  mind 
was  not  one  to  rest  on  its 
laurels.  While  in  Stockholm  to 
receive  his  Nobel  Prize  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  the  press  not 
about  the  work  which'  had 
earned  him  it,  but  about  his 
efforts  to  learn  whether  or  not 
than  actually  was  a  secret 
chamber  in  the  Chepren  pyra¬ 
mid  at  Giza.  The  idea  that  a 
hidden  chamber  might  house 
treasures  of  a  size  to  make 
Tutankhamen  look  like  a  pau¬ 
per  had  been  a  popular  dream 
of  scientific  and  lay  minds  for 
centuries. 

How  to  begin  locating  it  in 
the  middle  of  millions  of  cubic 


feet  of  masonry  was  another 
matter.  No  man-made  score? 
of  radiation  was  powerful 
enough  so  Alvarez  harnessed 
the  power  of  cosmic  rays, 
whose  particles  called  muons 
were  able  to  penetrate  fae 
mass  of  the  pyramid  and 
finally  put  an  end  to  specula¬ 
tion. 

The  demise  of  the  dinosaurs 
was  another  mystery  to  which 
Alvarez  turned  his  attentibo, 
in  harness  with  his  geologist 
son,  who  was  working  .fa 
Gubbio,  Italy  in  the  1970s.  By 
examining  a  layer  of  sediment 
little  more  titan  an  inch  thick 
which  dated  from  the  era  of 
the  boundary  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiry  peri¬ 
ods  65  million  years  ago, 
Alvarez  and  his  son  developed 
the  theory  that  at  that  rime  a 
large  asteroid  or  other  body 
from  outer  space  struck  fac 
earth  at  that  time,  causing  the 
total  extinction  of  the  dino¬ 
saur  population. 

Alvarez,  a  combative  man 
ridiculed  .  the  arguments  of 
palaeontologists  that  the 
extinction  was  a  gradual  pro¬ 
cess,  and  that  some  dinosaurs 
had  lived  on  well  into  the  age 
of  mammals.  Of 
palaeontologists  he  said  re¬ 
cently:  “They're  not  very  good 
scientists.  They're  more  like 
stamp  collectors". 

Alvarez  was  very  much  fa 
the  tradition  of  the  inventor- 
scientist,  and  gadgets  -fas¬ 
cinated  him.  His  interests 
outside  science  were  as  varied 
as  those  within  it  He  followed 
sports  dosely  and  was  a  keen 
golfer  himself.  He  even  in¬ 
vented  an  electronic  indoor 
golf  trainer,  which  operated 
on  photoelectric  cells  and 
informed  the  swinger  just  how 
the  head  of  his  club  was 
moving.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  the  recipient  of 
one.  a  gift  from  the  inventor. 

He  was  also  involved  in  the 
controversy  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  in 
1953.  supporting  the  proposal 
to  develop  the  weapon  against 
Robert  Oppenbeiraer,  whose 
opposition  to  the  project 
made  him  suspect  as  a  security 
risk  for  the  next  10  years.  But 
in  his  autobiography,  pub¬ 
lished  last  year,  Alvarez  stated 
that  Oppenheimer's  oppo¬ 
sition  was  “in  no  way  related 
to  his  loyalty  to  his  country,  of 
which  I  had  no  doubt". 

Alvarez  leaves  his  widow, 
Janet,  and  four  children.  A 
previous  marriage,  to  Ger¬ 
aldine  Smithwick  of  Chicago, 
ended  in  divorce. 


MR  PATRICK  FORBES 


M?  Patrick  Forbes,  who  died 
on  August  26  at  the  age  of  62. 
was  a  writer  and  leading  figure 
in  the  champagne  business  for 
three  decades. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Groton  in  the  United 
States,  and  saw  service  in 
Holland  and  Germany  with 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  which 
he  joined  in  1943. 

While  still  in  the  Army, 
Forbes  was  commissioned  to 
write  two  books.  Sixth  Guards 
Tank  Brigade,  with  which  he 
had  served,  and,  with  Nigel 
Nicoison  as  co-author.  The 
Grenadier  Guards  1939-45. 

After  the  war  he  became  an 
editor  at  Victor  GoUancz  Ltd. 

Forbes  joined  Moet  & 
Chandon  in  1957.  His  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  firm  was  ini¬ 
tially  on  an  informal  basis, 
assisting  with  visitors  to  its 
Epemay  headquarters. 

He  lived  in  the  Champagne 
district  for  the  next  seven 
years,  becoming  an  authority 
on  the  subject  and  writing 
Champagne :  the  Wine,  the 
Land  and  the  People,  which 


was  published  in  1967. 

When,  in  1963,  the  cham¬ 
pagne  company  acquired  the 
London  firm  which  had  acted 
as  British  agents  for  over  a 
century  Forbes,  although  not. 
an  obvious  candidate,  was. 
appointed  managing  director- 
of  the  new  company.  Moet  & 
Chandon  (London)  Ltd.  ; 

His  appointment  proved  to 
be  an  inspired  choice,  how¬ 
ever,  and  under  his  leadership, 
sales  increased  threefold. 

Forbes  was  also  closely 
involved  in  the  diversification 
of  Moel's  other  interests  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  vice- 
chairman  of  its  subsidiaries. 
Parfums  Christian  Dior  and 
Laboratories  RoC. 

Away  from  the  business 
world,  Forbes  retained  an 
interest  in  scholarly  pursuits: 
his  holidays  were  frequently 
spent  retracing  the  footsteps  of 
Lord  Byron  and  Madame  de 
Stael. 

He  retired  from  the  com¬ 
pany  last  year  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  a  return  to  writing. 

He  was  unmarried. 


PROF  MALCOLM 
BURNER 


Professor  Malcolm  B unrip, 
who  has  died  at  the  age  of  51, 
played  a  leading  part  in  the 
development  of  Huddersfield 
Polytechnic. 

Through  his  enthusiasm 
and  leadership,  the  Poly¬ 
technic's  department  of  textile 
industries  gained  respect  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

'  Bumip  joined  the  Poly¬ 
technic  in  1971  from  the 
University  of  Manchester  In¬ 
stitute  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

His  appointment  to  head 
the  department  of  textile  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  newly-formed 
Polytechnic  coincided  with  a 
period  of  difficulty  for  the 
local  textile  industry  to  whidi 
he  gave  powerful  support. 

Bumip's  drive  was  equally 
evident  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  later  to  be  the  Poly¬ 
technic's  dean  of  research  and 
chairman  of  its  academic 
planning  committee. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  sons. 


MR  G.T.  EAGLETON 


Mr  Guy  Tryon  Eagleton,  who 
died  on  August  26,  aged  94, 
was  the  Iasi  surviving  crick¬ 
eter  to  have  been  at  the  crease 
with  Dr  W.  G.  Grace  in  the 
doctor’s  last  match. 

They  were  both  members  of 
the  Eltham  Cricket  Club, 
where  the  doctor  coached  him 
with  his  batting. 

The  match  was  played  on 
Saturday,  July  25,  1914, 
against  Grove  Park.  The 
scorecard  reads  no  6,  Dr  W.  G. 
Grace  not  out  69,  no  7,  G.  T. 
Eagleton  caught  Beavis, 
bowled  Lavender  13.  final 
score  Eltham  155,  Grove  Park 
99. 


Before  the  year’s  end  Eagle¬ 
ton  was  at  the  front  with  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Com¬ 
pany  and  was  the  father  of  the 
regiment  at  the  lime  of  his 
death. 


Having  qualified  as  a  solici¬ 
tor  he  joined  the  Haberdash¬ 
ers’  Company  as  assistant 
derk  under  his  father  in  1 9 1 9, 
taking  oyer  as  clerk  in  1931, 
serving  until  retirement  in 


Like  his  father,  he  was  also 
derk  of  the  Fruiterers'  Com¬ 
pany  and  was  the  senior 
liveryman  of  both  companies. 


Piping 


MR  CHRIS 
POTTER 

Mr  Chris  Potter,  who  died  on 
September  I  at  the  age  of  42, 
was  political  correspondent  of 
The  Sun  newspaper  and  im¬ 
mediate  past  chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  at 
Westminster. 

Potter  began  his  journalistic 
career  on  the  South  Wales 
Echo  in  Cardiff  and  joined 
The  Sun  in  1969.  working  as  a 
City  writer,  then  as  industrial 
correspondent,  before  becom¬ 
ing  a  political  writer  in  1976. 

He  is  survived  by  bis  wife, 
Sue,  whom  he  married  last 
April. 

i-*  •  - 


MacLeod  wins  the  Gold  Clasp 


The  second  day  of  the  bi¬ 
centenary  of  the  Northern  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Inverness  was  devoted 
mainly  to  the  Piobaireachd 
competition  for  the  Gold  Clasp, 
and  the  March.  Strathspey  and 
Reel  for  former  winners  of  the 
ceol  beag  events. 

The  Gold  Gasp  was  first 
presented  in  1 896 by  the  North¬ 
ern  Meeting,  as  a  pnze  for  those 
who  had  woo  the  Highland 

Society  of  London’s  Gold 
Medal  Until  then  there  was  no 
competition  open  to  gold 
medalists,  who  could  not  win  it 
more  than  once.  The  clasp  can 
be  won  any  number  of  times:  the 
record  is  held  by  Donald  Mac- 
pherson,  who  won  it  for  the  first 
time  in  1950  and  forthe  ninth  in 
1975. 

For  the  bicentenary  a  medal 
has  been  struck  forthe  winner  of 
the  Gasp.  Designed  and  made 
by  William  Kirk,  of  Edinburgh, 
it  is  partly  based  on  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  Medal,  which  was  won  by 
John  MacCoIl.  then  Piper  to 
MacDonald  of  Dunach,  in 
Argyll. 

The  1988  clasp  competition 
was  an  unusual  one.  Every  piper 
eligible  to  compete  was  sperifi- 


From  Angus  Nicol,  Inverness 
rally  invited  to  enter,  and  18 
actuaUy  played.  There  was  a  set : 
list  of  20  of  the  great  classic1 
tunes,  of  which  each  competitor 
had  to  submit  six.  The  result- 
was  a  day  of  superb  piping  of 
which  no  tune  was  repeated.  As 
is  often  the  case  with  a  once-in- 
a-lrfeume  occasion  the  strain 
upon  the  pipers  was 
considerable. 

The  Bicentenary  Medal  was 
»°n  by  Roderick  MacLeod, 
whose  performance  of  Angus 
Mackay  s  setting  of  “Mrs  Mac¬ 
Leod  of  Tahsker's  Salute"  was 
outstanding.  Another  worthy 
prize  winner  was  John 
MacDougall,  who  took  second 
P«ize  with  the  “Lament  for  Don 
Garbh  MacLeod  of  Raasay" 
Michael  Cusack  came  third  with 
»,e  L?menl  for  Donald  Ban 
MacCnmmon".  Padruig  Mor 

s  for 

the  Children  won  fourth  prize 
forJack  Lee  from  Canada. 

The  first  prize  in  the  March 
Strathspey  and  Reel  was  won  by 
npe  Major  Gavin  StoddarL 
Queen’s  Own  HighlanderT^ 

A  Bicentenary  Silver  Medal 

was  also  stni«  for  the  best  piner 

in  the  Junior  PiotaiieacMaSd 


Junior  March  Strathspey  and 
Reel.  This  was  won  by  Gavin 
Walker,  of  Dunblane,  who  came 
second  in  the  Junior 
Piobaireachd  and  first  in  the 
March  Strathspey  and  Red.  A 
second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Audrey  Mackenzie, 

results 

Clasp:  Roderick  MacLeod,  John 
MacDougall,  Michael  Cusack, 
Jack  Lee. 

March  Strathspey  and  Reel:  PM 
Gavin  Sloddart,  Cpl  Alasdair 
Gillies  QOH,  William 
MacCaHum.  L/Sgt  Brian 
Donaldson 

Strathspey  and  Red  (A):  Rohe11 
Wallace.  Gordon  Walker,  Doo* 
aid  MacBride,  William 
MacCallum. 

Junior  Piobaireachd:  lain  No1 
MacFadyen.  Gavin  Walker,  Au¬ 
drey  MacKenzie,  Edwaro 
Smith. 

Junior  March  Strathspey  and 
Reel;  Gavin  Walker.  Edward 
Smith.  Audrey  MacKenzie,  Stt 
ran  Menzies. 

Junior  March:  Euan 
MacCrimmon.  Fraser  Fifidd, 
Graham  GampbeU-MuIbotfandr 

Anna  Murray. 
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BIRTHS 


2 


ANDREW ES- On  September  1st  lo  Jib 
and  SUL  a  daughter.  Amelia  Lttv 
Alice. 


CHMLTON  -  On  August  27m.  Satur¬ 
day.  IMS.  at  the  University  Hospital 
Waie?-  to  Lynne  (n*e  Moron)  and 
George,  two  sons.  Thomas  Grarae 
and  Mannmv  David,  trochees  for 
James. 


CMKRATULATOMs  tram  Shane 
Kavanagh's  brothers  and  stater  and 
*  Carol  Kavanagh's  brothers  and 

staters  in  Ireland  oi  the  Mrtti  or  baby 

Daniel. 


da  BOU4VOXE- On  September  1st.  u 
The  Portland  Hospital  to  Louise  (ntai 

Rayner)  and  Nlc.  a  son. _ 

FOOT  -  On  Juty  28th  at  Prtno&M  Wiry 
MaXernOyHoonUal.  Neweauie.  to  Sa¬ 
rah  (Me  Slock)  and  Nigel,  a  son. 
Andrew  David,  a  mother  for  Emma. 


MACHO  -  On  August. 2<Utk  at  Wyc¬ 
ombe  General  Hospital.  u>  Loutoe  and 
John,  a  son.  Paver  William. 


WSICK  ■  On  August  3 1st.  to  Jute  (Me 

Stock)  and  John,  a  boh.  Ataantfw. 


MOftMH  .  On  2Stb  September.  io 
Ctnny  (Me  HIBa)  and  Nick.  a  son. 
Jonathan. _ _ 

RUDOLF  -  On  August  20th  to  Peter 
and  Marsuortte.  a  daughter  Altaui 
Marianne. 


•TEW  ART  -  On  August  3001  1988  to 
Ray  and  Ann  (Me  Griffiths)  a  beanu- 
(m  daughter  Kathryn  Eazaaem 

DEATHS  I 


AmCTDN  -  On  Angus!  30tti  1988. 
MoUy  aged  82  widow  of  Jack  Apple- 
ton.  Funeral  at  Lucas  HoapUaj 
Chapel.  Luckley  Road.  Wokingham 
6th  September  at  ll.lSam. 


On  Angus  30th  1988. 
suddenly  at  nor  twine  in  Mayfield, 
Sussex.  EUeen  Ruby  loving  wife  of 
John.  Funeral  service  at  sl 
□moan's.  Mayfield  on  Friday  9m 
September  at  230pm.  followed  by 
crmsaaon.  No  dowers  please  but 
dcwduno  io  Hospice  at  Home,  and 
Ml  engidrles.  c/o  Paul  Bysouth 

Funeral  Servioei.CrowtMraugii.TBL 
(08921666000. 


FMEDENTHAL  -  On  August  31sL  at 
Potter's  Bar  Hopiial.  John  Talbot 
F.CA.  beloved  husband  of  Lota  and 
tamer  of  Sony  and  Strom.  Funeral 
an  Monday  September  6th,  11 -30am 
at  Wot  Hem  Cremator!  am. 
Garaton.  Nr  Watford.  Fondly  flower* 
only  by  Request  mu  donations  if 
wished  to  Cancer  Research. 


HOLLAND  -  On  August  3 1st.  1988. 
peacefully.  Kamieen  dotty)  Mary 
Hayward,  aged  92.  Funeral  Service 
on  Tuesday  6th  September  12  noon 
m  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  Crematori¬ 
um.  Batcombe  Road,  near  Crawley. 
Eaaufnes  Cooper  it  Son.  Funeral 
Service.  42  High  Sims.  Lrwas.  Teh 
(0273)  47BS57. 


KIRKPATRICK  .  On  September  2nd 
1988.  peacefully  at  CauiMIui 
Nursing  Horn.  Helensburgh. 
Winifred  Ruth  Kirkpatrick.  Funeral 
oavtro  at  Cardrooe  Crematonum  on 
Tuesday  September  6Ui  at  130pm. 
No  dowers  or  was  ojeage. 


MEEK  -  On  August  260.  1988. 
suddenly  in  hie  sleep  wtdtat  In 
Guernsey.  Nigel  wnuam.  husband  of 
Cathattne.  father  of  David.  Robert 
and  JuOan  and  tounder  of 
Bauewode  Designs  « w  Funeral 
private.  Service  of  ThaaksoMns.  SL 

MuyS  Church.  Long  Cnmcn. 
Bucks  sc  3pm  on  Tuesday.  Seotera 
her  601.  1968.  Donadons  to  Sl 
Mary's  Church.  C/o  Commander  P. 
Everett.  Gon  House,  l  Thame  Road. 
Long  Onendon.  Aylesbury.  Bucks 
HP18  9  AS.  or  In  Beraewode  Deskms 
lul 
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BARNARD  -  On  September  1st  1988 
suddenly  Stewart  Stanley  Barnard  of 
Brae-side.  Newport,  aged  62  yearn. 
Funeral  sendee  Newport  Parish 
Cluitch  on  Thursday  September  8th 
at  2.30pm  followed  by  private  cre¬ 
mation.  All  enauhles  please  to  H. 
Peesgood  &  Son.  Saffron  Walden 
10799)  23314. _ 


BROWN  -  On  August  28th.  very 
peacefully,  Bridget  LM.  Brown  (nfe 
Hancock)  aged  80.  much  loved  sister 
of  Joyce.  Michael  and  Rachel. 
Cremation  private-  A  Thanksgtvbw 
Service  will  be  held  at  SL  Mary  (he 
Bottom,  swio.  on  Thursday  13m 
October  at  2.30pm.  Donations,  if 
desired.  Io  Age  Concern. _ 


■Vv 
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BROWN  •  On  Augiat  31sL  suddenly  at 
Colcttester  General  Hospital.  Ernest 
Sadd  Brown .  aged  B3  years,  tether  of 
Susan  (deceased).  Jane  and  Mary.  He 
will  be  sadly  mbsed  by  family, 
friends  and  coUegues  at  Brawn  Bras. 
Funeral  service  at  SL  Mary's 
Church.  GL  Bentley  on  Monday  Sep¬ 
tember  12th  at  2pm  followed  tor 
cremation  at  Weeley  Qronatorliun. 
Flowers  to  W.H.  Shephard.  93/94 
High  street.  Colchester. _ 


BULSTRQDE  -  On  Thursday 
September  1st  1988.  suddenly  in 
London,  aged  47.  David  Wilton 
Bulsttude.  beloved  husband  of  Sytvta 
and  devoted  father  of  Pud  and 
Katrina.  Funeral  win  take  place  in 
Jersey.  A  memorial  service  win  be 
arranged  In  London  at  a  date  to  be 
announced.  EnotUrtes  in  Pitcher  and 
Le  Qucsne.  Funeral  Directors.  69 
Kensington  Place.  St  HeUer.  Jersey. 
TBL-  0634  77935. _ 


DOWSE  -  On  August  3LsL  peacefully 
at  home.  Dorothy  FWrabeth.  Crema¬ 
tion  private.  A  Service  of 
thanksgiving  win  be  held  on  7th  Sep¬ 
tember  at  3.00  pm  In  St  Andrew's 
Church,  Old  tfewUnghm.  Oxford.  No 
Dowers  please,  if  dratted  donathms 
m  lira-  to  Abbeyfleld  Oxunfard  Extra 
Cara  Society.  IB  Deanfleld  Road. 
Bouev.  Oxford.  0X2  BOW. 


M  ALGOL? 
L’HNI? 


DUNN  -  On  Aimust  30th.  pewtaiunv  at 
home.  Philip  BunHck.  much  loved 
husband  of  Anne,  fattier  to  Jonathan 
and  Thomas  and  Blend  of  an.  sw- 
vice  at  St  Mary's.  KenlesMm-Ttteine* 
at  3.00pm  on  Tuesday  Septanwr 
6th.  No  Bowers  but  danadansloRad- 
cuffe  Medical  Foundation.  Manor 
Horae.  Headley  Way.  Headingtan, 
Oxford. 


HEUSS  -  On  August  3lsL  1968.  at 
home.  Dr.  Paula  Vaterte  News,  aged 
46  yean.  Dearly  loved  mother  of 
Entity  Berry,  beloved  daughter  of 
Ronald  and  Peggy,  stater  of  Roger 
and  Geoffrey-  Funeral  at  SL  James's 
Church.  bUngtoa.  on  Thursday 
September  8th.  at  2pm.  Family  flow¬ 
ers  only,  but  donations  tf  dotted  to 
MIND.  22.  Hartev  St.  London  Wi. 


PATERSON  •  On  September  1st  peace¬ 
fully  at  home  In  Ltfton.  Devon. 
Margaret,  aged  7B  years,  beloved 
wife  of  wnuam  fortified  oy  the  rite* 
of  Holy  Church  Reouiescm  In  Pace. 
Reautem  mass  at  St  Cuthoen  Moyne 
Roman  fiaihntic  Church.  Launcea 
ion.  on  Tuesday  September  6th  at 
23BUX  rgBMjy  Dowers  only. 


RICH  -  On  AnguM  26th.  tragically  and 
suddenly.  Caroline  Anne,  aged  31 
years,  dearly  loved  wife  of  Fred, 
cherished  daughter  of  Julie  and 
Russell  Gotfcmark.  and  modi  loved 
sister  of  Vaneraa  and  Ham.  Funeral 
service  at  St  Georges  Church.  Kemp 
Town.  Brighton  on  Wednesday  7th 
September,  at  12  noon,  followed  by 
private  interment.  Flowers  and 
emndries  to  the  Funeral  Director. 
Colin  Bemwtt.  44  Warren  Road. 
Woodingdean.  Brighton-  Td  (0273) 
693994.  _ _ 


STEVENSON  -  On  August  31st  1988, 
in  her  87Tb  year.  Sheila,  ai  Salis¬ 
bury.  Cremation  at  Salisbury 
Crematorium  on  Tuesday  6th  Sep¬ 
tember  at  9 AS  am.  No  flowers 
please. 


TREASURE  -  On  September  1st  peace- 
ftrity  in  hospttaL  Arm.  of  Hatton's 
Bern,  darling  wife  of  Steuben  and 
mother  of  Thomas.  Funeral  service 
id  SL  Peters  Church.  Stanton  Lav. 
era  Tuesday  September  Mb  at 
2JK)pnL  Please  no  Qowers.  but  dona¬ 
tions  If  desired  to  Worcester  Dtsttlct 
Scanner  AppeaL  Worcester  Royal 
InOrmay. 


_ _ -  On  September  isL  1988. 

peaoefUty  atlTefUia  House  Nutsfng 
Home.  St  Day.  Kathleen  Sanfay.  aoed 
95  years,  of  Stella.  Penpnre  Be¬ 
loved  wife  of  the  late  James 
Tremaine  and  very  dear  mother  of 
Helen  Yotfc-Moora  and  Sheila 
RcdherfbonL  Hearty  loved  grand¬ 
mas  and  tt«at  grandmother. 
Funeral  service  at  Sr  Mary's  Church, 
Penzance  on  Tuesday.  6th  Septem¬ 
ber  at  2.15  pm  followed  by 
cremation.  FOmfiy  flows*  only.  Do¬ 
nations  if  dratted  may  be  sent  to  8t 
Mary's  Vicarage.  Penzance  for  St 
Matt  Restoration  Fund. 


nrUAUKM-  -  On  3rd  September 
1938  at  SL  Peter's,  EsHng.  Gown 
Pitt  to  Kathleen  BagenaL  now  ai 
Htantar  wood.  BanML 


TaWTStBUTnptfKLD  On 

September  3rd.  193&  at  the  Church 
of  SL  Mary  Msottedne.  TSnwontMn- 
Arden.  WarttckNUrr.  Ueutenam 
David  &  Ttbbtts  RJL  to  Maty 
norence  BnUerfldd  of  Bermuda, 
Now  ttvtno  In  Bermuda. _ 


WOODFDROE-  On  September  1st  at 
the  Kent  and  Canterbury  HospttaL 
Susan,  wife  of  John  and  mother  of 
Caddy.  Oliver  amt  Soothe.  Thanks- 
giving  service  at  Urdd  Parish  Church 
llam  Saturday  September  10th,  De- 
nauons  to  Cancer  Research.  C/o 
Broanwy  Marsh.  Funeral  services. 
Now  RrauMsr.  KcnL 


IN  MEM0R1AM  -  PWVATC 


BEATTK.  Wtth  gratitude  and  pride  we 
remember  Peter  Christopher,  a  daar 
eon  who  gave  so  much  happfnras  m 
tus  Ufe  and  teft  a  treasured  immory. 
Jamusy  26m  1943  to  September  3rd 
1966. _ 


HOK-WAUAGE  •  In  loving  memory 
of  Philip.  Died  September  3rd  1979. 


RUBY  ANNIVERSARIES 


ABBOTTiBARKEB  -  On  SepMnber  4th 
1948.  Woman  Charles  to  Itanwta 
Mary  .ConcramaiOonLtove  from  afl. 


PABKBWML  -  On  September  3rd 
1948  at  StrsUonwwfrAvoa 
Geoffrey  io  Irene  (Sally),  formerly 
Martett.  now  at  Long  Compton. 
Warwicks. 


GOLDEN 

ANNIVERSARIES 


BOtttENrWARWa  -  On  September  3rd 
1938.  at  Btr  Walter  RNefeh-a 
Church.  All  Saints.  East  Budleigh 
John  to  Deborah.  _ 


MOqUCTiPEHTm- On  3rd  September 
1938  sl  SI  Lawrence  Church. 
Calf  ord  Freddie  to  Gladys.  Congratu- 
labons  and  love  from  uus  Ira  Nokea. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BCE  The  Ssiuira  onwtno  6  bums  Sbanag 
cost  on  luxury  bos  in  ragsr.  nud  Octo- 
bsr.  Info.  (0843)  61341. 


WONTED  Dun  John  ran  to  seenragoay 
im  to  Soaierey^  Auction  and  show  ms 
London.  September  5-H  Coll  Desmond 
(816)  761-1102.  13012  OrendvWw 
Rood,  MMooorf.  USA.  04030. 


Wo  fund  ono  ihird of 
all  roseorch  into  Ihu 
prevention  and  Cura  Of 
cancer  in  (he  UK. 

Help  us  by  sondlng 
a  donation  or  making  a 
legacy  to  (Depi  TT/M) 
2  Carlton  Hse  Torroni. 
London  SW1Y5AR 


announcements 


LONDON  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS  FAIR. 

Cafe  RayaL  Regent  Street.  Wi 
Opens  1st  -  6m  September 
Thur«2prn-8pm. 

Thai  dally  I  iam-8ptn 

so  ExhibUors. 
Furniture  pro.  1830 
Adm.  £3  Including 

fflustrated  catalogue. 
OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
Eoquiries.*01-437  9090 


fat  young  deed..  stonflMered  ty  the 
DtA_weep  for  me  deetn  of  ChBatty.. 
wrap  for  Uw  deem  or  beare 
tumour— t»ora...raera...nieep  far 

enetead—end  grew  for  me  derah  of  Eva 


BIRTHDAYS 


Kmw  birthday,  darflng.  Do- 
your  prayer  has  been 
answered.  Low  V. 


Love  or  Merrteae.  AD  eoee. 
Drat  fOT2J  23  Abtoeaan 
Wood.  London  W8.  Tel:  01-938  lOU. 


WUUIbi  London  rent  avtoea/TVesr  day. 
week,  monm.  Tore  TV.  Hawtoo  Hae. 
Havelock  Terr.  SWO.  Oi  780  44M 


WANTED 


ajl  Htnwi  a  goiw  lib.  eu.  1072. 


■BA  ooueM  for  cam.  AdettM  Terrace, 
umana.  WC2N  cbj.  TeL  oi-pso  oars. 


FOR  SALE 


Jackson.  Bprntgewen.  S  wmwood.  Nat 

Wen  Final.  Bruno  v  Tyson.  JM  Jarre. 


on  01-920  0080  or  01-930  0800.  T. 


ILL  ecOd  M  eeewse.  PtunMe.  Lra  Mia. 
Jean  MKhcl  Jane  A  pop  ana  mott. 
TeLOl-TOS  0303  m.  _ 


ANY  ooid  out  events.  Phuiain.  Las  Mis. 


Bpanuig 

<■■■■■■  01^4 

290 fl  /  706  1*44  /  T7B  9373  Spytteie 


AUSTRALIAN  Aborlem 


_  rayUMdogy.  2 

BftxS,  3  bark  paiuOngs  a^xllL  Tele- 
DtMM  01-940  9739. 


Fighting  cancer 
on  all  fronts. 


witti  Mattwr  of  Pawl.  Atao  dudng  table 

and  12  ctrare.  dose  end  acel  at  mom. 

UOXMO  ono.  hnmacuUla  Condition. 

pmaoe  Available.  Tel  (0446)  739712 


CVEMNB  Ml  BOIL  bod  teOorug  A  moterl- 
BL  apSenOM  comHUOn  wub  BUff  stout, 
white  woktcnal.  Bt  omar  ■rmnw. 
HtagM  OTP.  Chest  38".  wakt  31".  to- 
turn  leg  31".  cioa  OI-38S  7077. 


All  Samaritans  work  for  free 
so  why  leave  them  any  money? 


Nearly  200  centres  around 
the  country  need  funds  to 
cover  the  basic  running  costs. 

Through  these  centres 
22,000  Samaritan  \folunteers 
irovide  a  befriending  service 
ir  the  despairing  and  suicidal. 


e 


Please  make  a  legacy 
donation  in  your  WiH  to  help  the 
Samaritans  help  others  in 
need,  or  write  to:  David  Evans, . 
The  Samaritans,  17  Uxbridge 
Road,  Slough  SL1  1 SN  tor 
further  details. 


FOR  SALE 


1 


A  now 

.  Ms  etc 
dattvonee.  Ti:  imam  ueose 


<wuio. 


fVRaMe  2  earn  law  MrtMdg*  lleton 

Draw  and  maiord  Snum  renineme. 

Offers  >  Winn  omiB  4438. _ 


eORME  OH  York  cwvteg  Homo.  RM 
etaee  auanty.  We  aba  Manly  an  racet- 
lad  bend  mode  riven  farad  auneM  a 
very  computtvo  price.  Free  ixuroy. 

TBtoOOM  0X5721 


Did  end 


1  York  i 


Bvsry-  0274  BS1M6  (YertoMrci. 


mw»  <M  4  bed  (1  eA  3  rec. 
cnorm.  bNh.  of  rm.  Iga  W.  gge.  aynoML 
Tuaor  epic.  ciB«.9ea  040367066. 


i  drra  fiejOOO.  Td.  B143B 


WHAM)  WOKMOF 

stored  tor  *aia  or  btto  ttm 

qypgr.  304  HtatagoH 

INS.  01-307  7071. 


NWO 


SATURDAY  RENDEZVOUS 


ARE  you  a  ruannaMy  good  tooktog. 


30  I 


40  years  ala.  1  Hve  to  Otoe.  Watt.  I  hope 
Pw  KmuM  ■  raw  chord,.  If  eo  Mfla, 
MManwUi  pMnwfllM. 

H*«V  ID  Box  ABO- _ 


COUNTY  BfTROBVCTMM  of  guoXy  and 


better  life.  For  derefe  and  iggMWtaua 
form  TcbOI-96a  1090  (MgSiM, 


NMP  wtm  Die  EncIWi  I 


suitor  -aimei 


doa  ou  MUM  mum  too  Mm  and 

retaxed  attuiMM  of  cuuocnti.  Dmftn 

otomitna  to  return  mere  to  Hve.  end 

would  him  co  form  •  clan,  ettiorae 

ratotKMWB/p  orawy  memoge.  reran 

wmeiquoiing  rof  GOOD  to  Habao  tner. 

mMoboL  vip  buroauenoae.  17  Hffl 
Street.  Mayfair  woe  7F8.  Photo 
aapraarasd. 


fseHioMtiw.  32.  BoaUania  and  aMM 

Minnie  to  raaaa  daughter.  Beebe  Mtf- 

aseurea  man  «m)i  pemnatny  imaraas 

for  loenaa  rrioBoneWp.  Nawnaebbt  un- 

impomud.  Photo  eporectstort  ftmtv  to 

BOX  A  99. _ _ 


CEO  19301.  124  New  BOM  B.  WI.  Ol- 
«J9  9034.  Li  ue  change  your  Bib. 


hu  _  am  vaaV — MWi.carts — 

SdapendraL  noraetnoldna  lady  9U4-) 

wtm  ana  BIM 


of  hy-—  .  wmng  to  travel  at  e  mb- 

Wants  nonce,  nmua  net  iiwal. 


0  The 
Samaritans 


ramcceie  wtto  dUikte  predbctetofetyoott 

roudna.  oobmom  wbe  would  bo  a ‘beat 

rmrcKhiclloos.  17 Hm glrcat. 

I^ytaer  WDt  7FB.  pBoto  eppredeted. 


JANUS  BUREAUX.  EM  1982.  Mentoer 
AB1A.  ProftaetoMl  totroduCDon  service 
far  dbcenUng  peogteL  NtetatwvMe.  Free 
brochure.  Wrne:  8  OsMnfl  Avenue. 
KnutMtod.  WA16  49DA.  TVt  00060) 
02016. 

MARBMSE  &  Advice  Bureau.  Katoeetaa 
Mai  (ex.  Fomgn  Office):  Pereonel  ad- 
vioe  •  BMOducnaas  tor  ttme  wMtdng  to 
many-  Ear.  i960:  bmb.  3  Cork  street. 
LondOB  W1X  1KA.  01-494  3060 


I^ATUTOAY^^VOl^J 


VTTA  VTV  ANTIS 

The  Successful  Social 
Phmers 


131..  _ 

London  SWTXTQL. 
Tttoi.TBOiaog 


DRAWING  DOWN 
THE  MOON 

Tlte  tmnktng  person’s 
tntroducDoD  service 

Tel:  01-937  8880/ 
01-938  2151 


ENRICH  YOUR  SOCIAL  LIFE 


Are  you  Mdng  for 


SAVOJR  VTVRE 

A  SOCIAL  CONTACT  NETWOK 


_ lOaidtonieB.MBd.lovmg.emm 

and  i  rani  to  mead  tarofcec  bent  of 

young.  Hetty  lady  wan  randren  Ml  tor 

waeway  man.  to 


rraty  to  BOM  AS7- 


•gena>  for  bm  *  weraaa  arad  40  and 
move.  Derate  from:  Anne  Bm.  id 
HWtoury  New  Perk.  Ml  2DB.  Tefe  Ol- 

TBotoerodudBOBegeB- 
_ _ _ m  mom  6S  bred  aeat 

EaUte  Wl.  TM  OI  493  9937 


torwaiu  for  pubWcaiimi  to  meet  col- 

of  o  Bra  number  Is 


Lid.  cannot  be  held  leaponelMe  tor  any 

action  or  lora  nauMno  from  on  adver- 

im  mini  ranted  m  men  cohmins. 


U  M  i  ii  mini i  mu 

male.  44.  aunoat  recovered  from  3  Mere 

or  Cancer  Treatment,  atm  a  hB  low  on 

energy  but  determined  to  efw  aa  are 

has  u  offer  while  toe  going  is  goad. 

Meeto  deUy  sunshine,  hence  rammere  m 

Qionnal  tales.  Autumn  mwio.wbBw  In 

Florida  and  aprtng  Skiing  m 
Switrertand:  wants  chaarfuL  attractive. 

Mnunisc  ecuaiMilnn.  Man  Uvtna. 

neeruL  eperkong.  sum  end  preferably 

■m™*  who  doeenl  mind  being  nntt 

■  feet  by  wns  brand  MB  very 


ascendent  w«i  a  ammgsurvfvai  toNtocf 
and  wk.  culture.  Mdw.  charm  and 
blue  ayea  hokUng  degrees  m  Maths  end 
Law.  Ouem  French,  farmer  poof  and 


knowlcdiie  of  t ...  

be  an  anaL  Ptaaoa  nmd  Chany  toner 

about  yomdf  with  photo.  Batoned  cv 

and  Ideas  on  how  to  hove  fun  tor  a  year. 

To  make  It  worth  the  effort,  the  10  beat 

genome  realm  wffl  be  ptaaaaatty 

sueneed.  tf  phrao  nsaanra  mdudea.. 

drat  be  pat  off  bv  volea  mad  eounde  uhe 

a  ewwun  due  to  mraai  surgery.  Reply 

to  BOX  A96. 


FLATSHARE 


CSBHMnu.  Male  nfnta  a/a  xcf 
tor  mined  baa.  Own  dblereota.  Weal  dug 
maCb  etc.  £260  pem  tocl.  Phone  today 
before  3X0  pm  01  701  3017. _ 


CLAFHAM  2  numv  bade  toe  Iga  flat  wtm 
roof  (mtboi.  0  tntns  dayfesn  JuncOon. 
n/s  tomato,  gao  vw.  TM  01-630  7110. 

FULHAM,  near  lira,  new  baoiry  3  bad 
mataonclto.  WMM  Btt  totals  pu¬ 
ses.  a/a.  to  share. .  Own  noun 

j-toia.  jaanopcw.  Oi-aa  tax*. 

vnfi 


_  I  O/Rtor  n/smp) 

ooulpped  flat.  8hare  1  otbar.claae  trans¬ 
port.  C2QO  pan  razMdra.  01-226 1661. 


FLATSHARE 


issra  m  to  tovety  BL  on  Tooting  Bcs 
TSS Skb% ndTiMto  F. FNf. 
riww,  Tsfc  01  677  2292. 


wnh  two  others.  Own  toon  to 
modam  bouse  wtti  all  fOMaeattua. 
daw  to  etoBim.  £40  aw  bkl  Tab  oi 
668  B4S0  evetdnni  and  woekaiita. 


mtr  TOUty  M-  in  duo  bod  to  mate 
wan  oan.  2  mins  rube.  £60  ow  exd.  oi- 
-»er  14am  -  Borg  S*Q. _ 


MM  Prof  hsoato  8Brf- b  Ware  oeM  new- 

y  — »  am.  own  nun  room.  3 
ndM  tuba.  C220  pan  ad. 01 -720 2B4& 


RENTALS 


at  wi.  juncevra  ram 

_ jmmenMdtobaflvMaBianR, 

vwetwerase.  Oo  Let  01-498-0291. 

f— wre  BANK  Rcouttes  DOB  Hd 

liuioii  to  central  lendon.  tor  tong  too 


ton  from  C2pQ^-  Ci.aoo_pw.  Fbacmne 


Nswty  decoresad  CSSOpw  Rapiy  toMr 

Ltora.  IQ  uma  Oaaeas  BL  8W1. 

i  saorneit  mll  Kan  w&  mm  ate  / 
odn.  on*  tenaaeL  nm.  6  badk2  bama. 
arraw  Oo  let,  caeanw.  oi  937  wl 

-wi  ana  Kptehatortdae.  Briraavla.  Pnn- 

nco.  wratmtfrasr  Lraaay  bnrara  *  (late 

avaUaoto  for  long  or  short  mBra 

ring  far  ooreot  list.  Cocsev  tt99odang- 
bam  Palace  Bd.  SW1.  01-628  B2B1. 


SW3  Attractive  aroond  Bora 

BaL  One  bedroom,  suang 

a.  bathroom,  xml  nano. 

_ _  8guare/  Cteeteen -areen. 

CUM  aw.  AvaBabto  after  waarewncB 

train  Seal  14.  Rraty  to  BOX  AB». 


CMKUCA  IN.  Lovely.  ooleL  central: 

rutty  cantoned  Oat  m  mod.  block.  I 

nra.lSMnxn.Kea.CHiaoOp.w. 

Go-  lot  Pref.  TaUCbona  01-361  *167. 


Non.  Ige  seif  conotned  kKrhen.  eep  bam 

f  W.C.  Ctaee  proadmHy  to  Cmr  +  Ratt/ 

Tube CAttltnks.  £1309. w  eacLAvnUO 

■alba.  Td  Max  torn  oao9  62126. 


ranoi- 

235  0861  for  me  brat  aatoCBOB  of 
and  houeas  a  rent  m 


MMMTC  N&. 
■mall  balcany 
01-340  7408 


luxury  oat  won 
eteopw.  Teh 


teL  £200  pw  OI  34B  3013 

KEMMMTON  Wtl  Stuantng  2  Or  flat  m 
perted  bouse  2  rec pe  2  bsdnae.  2 
baths.  Study  Orta  features.  Pvt  waned 
pan.  GOL  £326  pw  rag.  OI  229  7320. 

KEttr  OARBCHa  toHMaA  2  bedroom 

luxury  oat  loros  nvtng.  ammo.  K  a  B 

Parking,  garden.  Freshly  redecorated. 

Near  tube.  £190  pw.  oi  Beg  6097. 

LET  IIS  LET  your  oreoarty  Rent  your  hse 
or  nai  wttb  Londona  most  dynamic 
oomey.  Sebastian  Estates  OI  381  «99B- 

PKL  Laadfng  Lamng  Agent.  ESI  20  yre 

offer  a  compteto  profs  suonal  service  for 

lamuorth  and  toveaore.  Wa  have  a 

wotting  Dei  of  corporate  tenanta 
reoubiag  euaerfor  homes,  ctwtoea  OI- 

362  Bill.  HoUand  Park  01-727  2233. 
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tUMOHOR  FLATS  ft  HOUSES  area.  A 
read,  for diptoBHts.  cxeenttres.  uma 
mart  tots  hi  ett  areas.  LttttUfkl ACa. 
4a.  ADOBtertO  Bt  Wl.  01-499  6334. 

gma  Soumnetas.  Newtv  oecoratsd  dol 
2  dM  bade.  *  wwp.  k/h-  CM.  CHW. 
£16Q0W.  TM  8T9  0530. 

Wl.  o/iooktog  GHn  Sg  ssackmi  apgL  S 
dole  bds.  2  rec.  2  Mb.  tttX  ML  ESAOpw. 
01-936  3893. 

WlluxIdHMiM  end  good  PBB.  nr 
Oxford  drags.  Bee,  sf  kn.  both.  Area 
agw  reel  PW.  MUB  OI  724  7477. 

Wltaililinw  ■toe  toe  ML  3 itt 

mne/BR.  Sbed/recep.  racn.  IT  ktt/diiKT. 
£1 96 aw  Mr.  Watt (061)9336361 

IMWClPApoosaibQatea.  wea  ed- 

cn  restaurant*,  tot*  o*om  enonumo.  Fun 

atoned  studio  ft  1  bod  flete  hum  CMOuw 
Min  mm  month.  LaOtop  Office.  Nell 
Gwvim  House.  8uone  Ave.  Lctxton. 
BW3.  OI  664  8317  Tftek  9X6388 
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EST  in  toe  ESTATE  of  any  or  tho 
deceaaed  parson's  where  names.  Mas 


im  (hereto  having  regard  only  to  ma 


Cuime  SEYMOUR  Mary  Prtmrw  at 

Flat  l.  90  GontwaO  Oaraans.  Umdon 

SW7  4AX.  died  on  let  March  IMS,  Par- 

uculam  u  M  A  Cron  Btocer  c/o  Thaodare 

Goddard.  Sodctura  of  16  8t  MarHn>L*- 

Grand.  London  ECVA  4EJ.  before  am  No- 

1988. 


oakley  Joyce  Bourne  of  reaHttM»mte* 


mad  on  tTtb  March  i9aa  Pardcubus  u> 

M  N  Sazr.  Theodore  Goddard  SoUcttore 

of  16  SI  MarUnVLeOand  London  GC1A 

4EJ;  Ref:  26/300.  before  4m  November 

BENROV  Evotyn  at  ion  uwsuni  Come. 

50-sa  Ftochiey  Road.  Lennon  NWS.  dtod 

OB  1 7th  Aprfl.  IMS  Portlcteara  to  Thao 

dare  Goddard  SohCBore  at  1  81  Martha 

LaGrand  London  ECIA  4EJ.  before  am 

November  1988 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
STORMONT  MANCROFT  SAMUEL 
BARON  MANCROFT  KBE  TO.  of  29 

Marcaraha  Terrace.  London  BW3  BNU. 

dtod  on  1401  Sectember  I9B7  Purttttoan 

to  D  A  Martin  A  Co.  SoUcuon  of  IS 

HotyweU  Row.  London  EC2A  4JB.  before 

11U1  November  I9BB. _ 

hirsch  Otto  of  Fiai  6.  Peters  Court 

Porabeaiar  Road.  Loadop  W2.  died  on  era 

March  1988.  nncutei  u  MackreP 

Turner  Garrett  Soticttars  at  tnloo  Place. 

31  Bedford  Street  London  WC2L  KH 

ini  Novembor  1968. 


DONNELLY.  JAMES  DONNELLY  He  of 

Anncstey  House.  31/33  Bcreeford  Gan 

dans.  Cttfuavma.  Margate.  Kant 

there  oo  me  280i  December  1987  ( 

about  £10.0001  The  wtfs  and  ion  of  ' 

above  named  are  reuueesad  to  apsty 

Mom  Boys  L  Mauobon.  Soncimra  of 

dte  House.  Hawley  Street  Maraato.  K 
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Listening  to  the  rhythm  of 
a  hamster’s  body-clock 
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%  The  pecaKar  behaviour  of  a 
single  hamster  has  started  two 
scientists  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  on  a  research 
programme  that  may  unravel 
some  of  the  mysteries 
surrounding  the  way  internal 
body  clocks  affect  behaviour, 
ay  biological  functions 
regular,  daily  fluctua- 
unu.  Body  temperature,  for 
example,  will  rise  and  fall  over 
the  course  of  a  day  in  a  regnlar 
pattern,  regardless  of  any 
other  activity,  as  will  the 
production  of  most  hormones. 

These  daily  rhythms,  known 
as  circadian  rhythms,  are 
usually  very  dose  to  24  hoars, 
and  they  are  kept  in  synchrony 
by  external  events  (such  as  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun) 
that  are  tied  to  the  Earth's  24- 
hour  rotation  period. 

JBat  even  if  these  external 
events  are  removed,  these 
fimufian  rhythms  will  remain. 

Ah  animal  kept  in  constant 
conditions  with  no  time  cues, 
such  as  the  lights  going  oo  and 
off  or  food  arriving  at  a 
particular  time,  will  still  f*“ 
hibit  a  measurable  circadian 
period. 

These  so-called 

Brag  periods  will  remain  fairly  light, 
dose  to  24  hours,  but  tiiere  are 
aissa  variations.  In  humans, 
for  example,  the  free  running 
period  Is  closer  to  25  horns. 

Hamsters  are,  however,  ex¬ 
tremely  regular  in  free  running 

cariit^FewwiUW^ 

than  a  few  minutes  from  “e 
normal  24-honr  pattern-  Som 
May,  1986  it  came  as  a  shock 
to  Martin  Ralpi*.  ^  ® 
graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Oregn^™  * 
hamster  with  a  free-running 

period  of  22  boms.  , 

Together  mtb 

Menaker  be  also  discovered 

that  this  animal  behaved  in  an 

-vassal  fashion  when  kepi 


* 


a  standard  14-hour  light/10- 
hour  dark  cycle.  Its  behaviour, 
as  measured  by  its  use  of  a 
running  wheel,  showed  a  24- 
bour  pattern,  but  instead  of 
starting  when  the  lights  went 
out,  which  would  be  expected 
of  a  nocturnal  creature,  it 
began  nearly  four  hoars  before 
the  lights  were  switched  off. 

Could  this  strange  behav¬ 
iour  have  been  caused  by  a 
genetic  mutation?  To  find  oat, 
they  bred  their  male  with  three 
normal  females.  To  their  de¬ 
light,  exactly  half  of  the 
offspring  had  a  free-runnwg 
rhythm  around  22  hours,  while 
the  other  half  showed  the 
normal  24-hoor  rhythm. 

This  is  exactly  the  ratio  one 
would  expect  for  the  inher¬ 
itance  of  a  single  gene  that 
occurred  on  one  of  the  chro¬ 
mosome  pairs  of  one  of  the 

PaJSrther  breeding  showed 
three  distinct  patterns  for  tree- 
running  periods.  One  group 
had  a  period  dose  to  20  hours, 

another  a  period  rf22hwi^ 

and  the  third  a  period  of  24 

^Writing  *a  *****  wfc£'s.  e<**“ 

tan  of  the  USiocrnal,  Science, 


the  two  scientists,  now  both  at 
the  University  of  Virginia, 
condwle  that  the  animals  with 
the  shortest  periods  inherited 
a  copy  of  the  mutant  gene  from 
both  parents,  those  with  inter¬ 
mediate  periods  from  only  one 
parent,  and  those  with  normal 
periods  did  not  inherit  the 
gene  at  aU. 

Finding  a  gene  that  appears 
to  play  such  a  crucial  role  in 
setting  the  internal  dock  will 
be  extremely  useful  in  study¬ 
ing  how  Orcadian  rhythms  are 
generated  and  controlled. 

The  piping  of  hormone  re¬ 
lease  and  behaviour  during  the 
circadian  rhythm  has  been  the 
subject  of  intense  scrutiny.  But 
genetic  manipulations  bare  so 
far  been  limited  to  lower 
organisms  like  moulds  and 
fruit  flies.  Ralph  and  Menaker 
are  trying  to  learn  more  about 
how  a  hamster's  behaviour  is 
affected  by  thus  mutant  gene. 

Together  with  colleagues  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Men¬ 
tal  Health  they  are  trying  to 
find  the  protein  produced  by 
this  gene  that  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  altering  the  internal 
dock. 

Although  it  has  been  more 
than  two  years  since  they 
made  their  initial  discovery, 
Ralph  and  Menaker's  work 
came  very  dose  to  never  being 
published  at  alL  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1987,  vandals  broke 
into  the  animal  care  facilities 
at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
and  released  their  carefully 
bred  hamsters  into  the 
neighbouring  forests. 

Luckily  for  the  experiment, 
the  scientists  had  taken  some 
of  the  hamsters  home  as  pets. 
With  these  few  animals,  they 
were  able  to  preserve  their 
extremely  rare  gene. 

Joseph  Palca 

©Naturo-Ttetts  News  Sanrfea  1988. 
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Maritime  past  recaptured 


Mr  David  Backhouse  has  won  the  £30.000 
commission  for  a  new  sculpture  in  Swansea, 
in  a  competition  organized  by  Salisbury's 
and  the  city  council  (Charles  Knevitt  writes). 
“Flying  Figurehead"  (seen  in  model  form) 
will  be  cast  in  bronze,  some  11  feet  in  length, 
and  be  placed  near  a  supermarket,  do-it- 
yourself  store  and  garden  centre  in  the  city’s 


maritime  quarter.  The  sculpture,  the  fifth  to 
be  commissioned  for  the  area,  was  selected 
from  more  than  100  entries.  Mr  Backhouse 
describes  its  sense  of  movement  as  “sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  prow  of  a  boat”.  The  development 
Is  planned  around  the  former  South  Docks 
and  Half-Tide  Basin  and  indudes  homes, 
workshops,  pubs,  restaurants,  and  shops. 


Archaeology 

Pilgrims9  coins  and  curses 

By  Norman  Hammond,  Archaeology  Correspondent 


Analysis  of  the  thousands  of 
finds  from  the  sacred  spring  at 
Bath  has  illuminated  the  behav¬ 
iour  of  pilgrims  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  also 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  coinage  of  Roman  Britain. 

Among  the  objects  recovered 
by  archaeologists  were  silver 
vessels,  lead  sheets  inscribed 
with  curses,  and  part  of  a  small 
ballista  catapult,  while  the  coins 
included  small  change  and  gold 
aurei  of  the  usurper  Ailed  us, 
which  must  have  formed  a 
substantial  part  of  somebody's 
salary. 

The  finds,  recentiy  ixibiished 
by  the  Oxford  University  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Archaeology  as  the 
second  volume  of  The  Temple  of 
Sulis  Minerva  at  Bath,  edited  by 
Professor  Barry  CunlifTe,  came 
from  excavations  bdow  the 
famous  Pump  Room  in  1979- 
SO,  when  the  sacred  spring  was 
drained.  More  titan  1 2,500  coins 
and  130  curse  tablets  were 
recovered,  and  (hey  have  been 
analysed  by  Dr  David  Walker 
and  Dr  Roger  Tomlin. 

The  coins  from  tiro  period 
between  the  Roman  conquest  in 
ACM 3  and  about  AD260  form 
“one  of  the  largest  accumula¬ 
tions  ever  published”  according 
to  Dr  Walker,  and  allow  the 
mechanism  of  money  supply  in 
Roman  Britain  io  be  studied  in 
detail. 

Much  of  the  coinage  came 
from  the  Lyons  mint  in  central 
France  during  the  find  century, 
although  some  was  shipped 
direct  from  Rome.  Most  of  the 


coins  from  the  spring  were 
heavily  worn,  and  had  dearly 
been  circulating  for  a  long  time. 

Comparison  with  other  coin 
finds  suggests  that  the  Bath 
accumulation  is  a  fair  cross- 
section  of  what  was  circulating 
■in  Britain:  what  is  surprising  is 
the  small  average  number  of 
■coins  thrown  into  the  spring, 
ranging  from  an  annual  mean  of 
38-47  over  the  period  down  to 
AD  353.  and  then  dropping  off 
over  the  next  half  century  to 
almost  zero. 

The  most  surprising  discov¬ 
ery  was  of  two  gold  coins  of 
Alleclus  (AD  293-296),  probably 
thrown  in  together,  which 
“dearly  represent  an  action  by  a 
very  high  personage,  for  the  sum 
of  money  involved  is  consid¬ 
erable*',  he  says. 

The  130  curse  tablets  are 
among  the  largest  groups 
known,  matched  in  Britain  only 
by  those  from  Uley.  Gloucester¬ 
shire  (The  Times,  December  24, 

l977>-  . 

“They  represent  the  mdivtd- 

nai  acts  of  aggrieved  persons 
willing  to  embark  on  a  complex 
procedure  to  extract  divine  ven¬ 
geance,  usually  a  petty  theft  for 
which  a  penalty  dispropor¬ 
tionately  heavy  to  modern  eyes 
was  petitioned”.  Pro*™01" 
Cunline  says.  For  the  theft  of  an 
iron  pan,  “satisfaction  with  their 
Wood"  was  sought 

“The  act  of  writing  the  curse 
and  consigning  it  to  the  water 
would  have  had  a  cathartic 
effect  on  the  aggrieved,  while 
knowledge  in  the  mind  the 


thief  that  his.  name  may  have 
been  offered  could  well  have 
caused  despair  much  as  voodoo 
power  does  today".  Professor 
CunlifTe  suggests. 

Among  the  more  arcane  ob¬ 
jects  found  is  a  circular  ot^ect 
with  a  perforated  flange,  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  washer  from  a  small 
wind-up  catapult  of  ballista 
type.  Some  3  ins  in  diameter, 
the  bronze  washer  was  one  of 
several  used  to  adjust  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  hair  or  sinew  springs 
when  they  were  tightened  just 
before  shooting,  according  to  Dr 
Dietwulf  Baatz.  The  springs  had 
to  be  kept  loose  when  not  firing 
to  avoid  stretching. 

The  Bath  ballista  must  have 
been  among  the  smallest  made, 
although  even  smaller  ones  are 
known  from  the  Hellenistic 
period.  There  were  cocked  with¬ 
out  a  windlass  by  one  man.  and 
“in  use  and  effect  must  have 
been  similar  to  medieval  cross¬ 
bows**,  Dr  Baatz  says.  The  Bath 
example  could  have  been  used 
for  hunting  as  well  as  warfare.  It 
would  have  been  offered  as  a 
votive  instead  of  the  whole 
weapon. 

“The  remarkable  coBecrion  of 
artefacts  provides  a  salutary 
reminder  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bath,  though  separated  from  us 
by  1,500  years,  were  much  as  we 
are  in  our  insecurities  and 
emotional  needs**.  Professor 
Cunliffe  says.  Floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  spring  one  morn¬ 
ing  recentiy  was  a  bunch  of 
violets  with  the  message  “Thank 
'you,  Sulis,  fix’  the  cure". 
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Fourteenth 
Sunday 
after  Trinity 

CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL:  8  HCS 
9-30  M:  11  s  Eucti.  Thro*  Voices 

(Byrd).  Aw  verum  corpus  (Homme). 

The  Archdeacon:  2  Holy  Baptism. 
Holy  Innocents:  3.16  E.  Responses 
OJoydl.  Wood  to  E.  Oral  Lord  of 
Lords  (Wood):  6JSO  ES.  Rev  O 

VoBSmINSTER: 8.  8-40 HCS  10.16 S 
Eucti.  Mlssa  Brevis  IBertieiej/j.  An 
UMMr  room  (WlbonL  Rev  I  Ellery: 

UJO  M  Ireland  In  F.  Boon  Quorum 

via  (Stanford).  Responses  (TDmJUnsi:  4 
£.  Stanford  In  GL  Jettova  aram  mum 
■uni  testa  CPurceai.  Responses 

snww 

I  a  30  M.  Responses  (Etigntan  Jones). 
The  Short  Service  OJeuneL  Rev  P 
BaB:  11-30  HC.  The  Soon  Service 
(Wilts).  Ave  verum  maduirtills  E. 
Wood  In  E.  Great  Lord  of  Lords 
(Wood).  Canon  P  Chattel).  _ 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY:  8.  11.40 
HC:  10.30  Greater  London  Civic 
Service.  Great  Lord  at  Lonls  IWoodL 


ST  GILES- IN-THE-FtO-DS-Sl  Ottos 
HignSL  WC2:  8.  12.  7  16  HC  II  MP. 
Rev  J  Galloway:  6-30  EP  Rev  G  C 


SOLTnJwARK  CATHEDRAL:  9  HC: 
11  Euch.  sunfrad  in  B  naL  Ave 
verum  iMonutx  God  be  in  my  head 
(Rjiikt).  Very  Rev  D  L  Edwards:  3  E. 
Stanford  In  B  fl»L  Evening  Hymn. 
(Balfour  Gardiner).  Very  Rev  D  L 

WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL:  7.  8. 
9.  10.30  SM.  Asperses  me  (PtelnsonoL 
Mum  Sccunda  Pontmcalta  (Penwu. 
Laurfem  dJdie  Dro  rSDepnardl,  O 
sacrum  eonvlvlim  (Tallis),  iz.  5.30.  7 
SM:  mo  v  ft  B.  Magnifies!  term  torn 
(Soriano).  Ave  verum  corpus 

CTSSeORO£-S  CATHEDRAL.  Sooth- 

warkj  B_  IO.  I2.1S.  6  LM:  11  HM. 

Canon  J  P  Pannett. 


GUARDS  CHAPEL.  WeflttWm  Bar- 
racks.  SWi:  ll  S  Euch.  Brew!  ot  the 
world  (Bourgeois).  Wood  m  C  minor. 
Let  an  mortal  flesh  keen  silent 
(Bamtow).  The  Welsh  Guards.  The 
ChanUdn. 

TOWER  OF  LONDON.  EC3:  9.16  HC: 
HM.  Five  part  (Tallis  I.  Thy  word  is  a 
lantern  (Purcell).  The  Chaplain- 


J  AMES'S.  Garttckhythe.  EC4: 
10.00  S  Euch.  Mm  Bravts  (BnticnL 
the  Rector. 

ST  JAMES'S.  PtocadlUy.  Wl:  &30 
HC  II  S  Eucti:  6  EP_ 

ST  JOHNS.  Hyde  Park  Crescent  wst 
B  HC:  IO  Parish  Euch  with  Sunday 
School.  Rev  B  Callaghan.  6.50  Eve¬ 
ning  Worship.  Rev  0  Callaghan. 

ST  JOKhTSWOOD  CHCRCIL  NWB: 
8  HCS  9-50  Parish  comm  union:  11  s 
Euch.  Collegium  Regale  (Howells). 
Teach  me  o  Lord  (Byrd).  The  Vicar: 
6.30  E.  Rev  A  Walker. 

ST  MARK'S.  Regents  Park  Rd.  NW1: 
8  HC:  io  Family  Comm  union;  ns 
Euch.  Stanford  m  B  flat,  o  aim 
Joyfully  (Batten).  Rev  J  Humble. 

ST  MARGARETS.  Westminster. 
SWI:  IIS  Euch.  The  Rector 
ST  MARTlM-lV-  THE  F  LJDS.  WCZ 

8.  1BJO.  7  30  HC:  9.«fi  Euch.  Rrv8 

Roberts:  11.30  Morning  Prayer  Rev 
P  Chester:  2  46  Chinese  Service  Rev 
C  Lee:  4.30  Choral  E;  6  30  Evening 
Prayer.  Rev  M  Maddoclcs. 

BT  MARV  ABBOTS.  Kensington,  WB 
a.  12.30  HC:  9-50  S  Euch.  fit  Staler 
QonL  II  IBM.  The  Vtrar  6.  AO  E. 
The  vicar  ST  MARY'S.  Bourne 
Street.  SWI  9-9.46.  7  LM.  II  HM. 
Missa  bravts  (Caldarai.  Sicul  Carvus. 
Ego  sum  poms  idvus  (Palestrina).  Fi  S 
Cedes:  6  16  E  ft  SB. 

ST  MARYLEBONE.  Marylebone 
Road.  Wl:  8  HC:  11  Chora)  Euch. 
Missa  Sanctl.  Johannes  de  Duo 

SSSiin0oeMr^ 

Cooke:  6-50  Ministry  of  HeaUng. 
Laytng  on  of  Hands.  Rev  C  How 

Cooke-ST  MICHAEL'S.  Cornhin.  EC3: 

11  Choral  Euch.  Crux  (Metis.  Future 
voyces  (Byrd).  O  Lord,  give  Thy  holy 
yrtrll  JTaUIS)ST  PAUL'S.  Wllion 
Place.  SWi .  8.9  HC:  1 1  Solemn  Euch. 
Fr  A  Dows. 

ST  PETER'S.’  Eaton  Square.  SWI: 

B.ia  HC:  io  fm:  n  sm.  Mass  oi  roe 

autet  hour  iOiravd).  Ave  verum 
(Eiger).  Rev  D  B  TlUyer. 

ST  SIMON  ?i  l  CITES.  MUncr  Street. 
SWJ  8.  12.30  HC.  11  MP.  JubUuto 
(Brltien).  O  Thoa  the  central  orb 
wood)  Prrt>  J  Pearce:  6.30  E. 
Suriwton  in  G.  Wash  me  thorotnhly 
(Wesley).  Rev  a  Pearce,  ST  ste- 
PHErfs.  Gteucesur  Road.  SW7:  s.  9 


ST  CLEMENT  DANES  ( 


■  Cni: 


WC29HC  11  Choral  Euch.  Rev  r  k$ 
Ken  ward. 

chapel  ROYAL.  Hampton  Court 
Palace:  8.30  HC:  1 1  S  Euch.  Balrstow 
In  E  rial.  TJuae  sayings  of  Jesus 
iMcrhecke).  The  Chaplain:  S  JO  E.  If 
ye  Jtove  me  FTaUfax  HoweUa  in  E.  in 
me  beginnlna  (Lockej- 


ALL  HALLOWS  BY  THE  TOWER:  11 
S  Euch.  Rev  R  Dixon. 

ALL  SOULS.  Langham  Place.  Wl: 
950  HC:  1 1  Rev  s  woofcey:  6JO 
Church  Family  CoxnmunSoct.  Rev  K 
Swuninbaiuc. 

CHELSEA  OLD  OIUttCH.  Old 
Church  Street.  SW3:  8  HC;  IO 
Children -5  Service:  ll  Paitah  a  Prett 
C  Thomson:  6  E.  Mr  D  Royce. « 
GROSVENOR  CHAPEL.  „Soultt 
Audtoy  Sheet:  8.1S  HC:  11  S  Euch. 
Mlssa  Super  Frare  Thltoan  (Laau). 
O  sacrum  convtviwu  (ByrdJ.  Verily, 
verily  1  say  unto  you  CTtSUri.  Rev  A  W 
Marks. 

HOLY  TRINITY.  BrampH»  Rood. 
SW7:  B30  HC  (1662):  10  JO  HC 
lASBh  6.30  Evening  Service. 

TOLY  TRIMTTY.  Prince  Consort 
SW7:  8-50  HC:  11  HC.  Rev  M 


TOLY  TRINITY.  SbNme  Street.  8wi: 
B-W.  12.10  HC:  10.30  S  Euch.  Rev  K 
L  Yales. 

ST  BRIDE'S.  Fleer  Street.  EC*:  n 
Choral  M  a  Euch.  Sanlocd  in  B  fuu. 
Trumpei  Voluntary  {Stanley).  Canon 
J  Oates;  6,30  Choral  £,  Responses 
(wnuam  Smith).  Stanford  in  B  flaL 
Save  uv  o  Lord  (Bairnow).  Toccata  ft 
Fum  M  D  minor  (Bach).  Canon  J 

sf'ajTHBERTS.  PMlbrach  Cantons 
SWB:  10  HC:  ll  S  Euch.  O  Lord,  my 
God  (Wester).  Rev  J  Vine. 

ST  GEORGE'S.  BtoonuBurv.  WCI:  10 
Parish  communion:  6.30  E. 

ST  GEQRCETS.  Hanover  Square.  WI: 
BJOHG  it  S  Euch.  Darke  In  F.  A. 
These  hours  (Crufu. 


LM:  Jl  HM.  Mlssa  Quttin _ 

(Victoria).  Lord  ever  bridle  my  desires 
(Pceraon).  O  let  nw  ai  Ihy  fOcfettan  fen 
(Peersom:  6  E  ft  B.  Fr  J  Towers. 
THE  ANNUNCIATION.  Bnramum 
Street.  Wl:  11  SM.  Mhoa  Sccunda 
(Haaslerl.  Gustato  el  vtdete  BfroM):  6 


ST  COLUMBA*S  CHURCH  OF  SCOT. 
LAND.  Pom  Street.  SWI:  11.  6JO 

Rev  j  Mdndoe.  _  __  _  _ 

CROWN  COURT  CHURCH  OF  SCOT¬ 
LAND.  Covanl  canton.  WC2:  11.15 
Rev  K  HiMCWS:  12  20  HC:  6.30  Rev  K 
Hughes. THE  ASSUMPTION.  War¬ 
wick  Street.  Wl:  8.  IO.  12.  4.  6  LM: 
ll  SM. _ 

FARM  STREET.  Wl:  7-30.  8.30  10. 
12.16.  IMi  II  HM. 

THE  ORATORY.  Bromplon  Road. 
SWT:  7.  B.  9.  IO.  ll  Mass.  Mlssa  Ecce 
Ego  Johannes  (Palestrina).  Sub  Tuum 
Praertdlum  (Mozart):  12.30.  4-50.  7 
Mass:  350  V  &  B. 
st  etheldreda'S.  Ely  Place-,  n 
SM.  Mlssa  In  honorem  Sancn  GregorH 
(Chassang).  Ave  ^Marla 
(Elgar).  AMERICAN  CHURCH  in 
LONDON.  Wl:  11  Rev  Ron  F  Attaoia. 
CITY  TEMPLE.  HottMJrn.  ECU  ll. 

6-30  Rev  E  Waugh.  _  __ 

CHELSEA  METTOCHST  CHURCH. 
King's  Road.  SW3:  11  HC.  Rev  M 
Braady/Rev  L  Fernando:  6  Mr  P 
Mansbrtdge. 

KENSINCTON  TEMPLE.  (Charts, 
mallei.  NOOUM  H1U  Gate.  Wit:  9.  ll. 
2.  6.30  Rev  W  Lewis. 

KENSINGTON  L7JC.  Alton  Slmt 
WB:  11.  6.30  Rev  P  Morgan. 
REGENT  SQUARE  PRESBYTERIAN 
URC.  Tavtslock  Place.  WCI  1 1  Rev  R 
Jones;  6.90  United  Service  ai  St  Mary 
Maadaien.  Munswr  Sg.  NWi  ST 
ilMME  AND  ST  AON^S  OLutlUUan). 
CTNlwnSL  EC2;  11  HC  7  Choral  v. 
WESLEY'S  CHAPEL  City  RoML  ETT> 
II  Rev  R  Jones. 

WESTMINSTER  CENTRAL  HALL 
(MethodisO.  SWI:.  11.  6-50  Rev  R 
Tudor, 

WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL  Bucking¬ 
ham  GateSWli  11.  &30  Rev  Dr  R  T 

Kendall.  _  _ 

WESTMINSTER  MEETING  SOCIETY 
OF  FRIENDS  (Quakers).  S2  Sl  Marlin 
La  WC2  11.  Meettng  for  worship. 


A  town  like  Beatrice 


Beatrice,  a  town  of  13,000 
inhabitants  in  south-eastern 
Nebraska  in  the  United  States, 
this  week  threw  a  party  to 
celebrate  the  naming  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Beatrice  of  York. 

The  town  offered  a  regal 
array  of  gifts  ranging  from  bibs 
to  a  college  scholarship.  “We 
wanted  ip  celebrate  something 
we  had  in  common  with  her, 
even  though  the  name's  pro¬ 
nounced  differently,”  said 
Raiidv  Baynes,  who  hetoed  to 


organize,  the  celebration. 

A  cake,  festooned  with  tores 
made  of  pink  frosting,  pointed 
out  the  difference:  Be-AT-trice 
welcomes  Princess  BE-a-trice. 
“I'm  not  sure  the  gifts  are  the 
traditional  kind,  but  it's  been 
fun  for  the  community”,  Mr 
Bayne  said. 

Beatrice  has  made  the  Prin¬ 
cess  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
community,  and  residents  say 
they  hope  &&  will  visit  them . 
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The  inquest  into 
the  Gibraltar 
shootings  of  three 
IRA  terrorists 
begins  next  week. 
Tony  Dawe  sets 
the  scene 

It  is  now  16  months  since 
the  SAS  made  its  most 
dramatic  intervention  in 
its  12-year  campaign 
against  the  IRA,  ambush¬ 
ing  and  killing  eight  terror¬ 
ists  who  were  attacking  the  police 
station  at  Loughgall,  Co.  Tyrone. 

In  that  time,  there  has  been  no 
public  inquiry,  no  investigation 
whatsoever,  into  the  shooting. 
Even  yesterday,  officials  in  police 
and  Government  could  not  say 
when  an  inquest  would  be  held 
into  the  deaths.  The  same  unin- 
quisitorial  process  is  certain  to 
follow  this  week’s  shooting  of 
three  members  of  the  IRA's  mid- 
Tyrone  unit  in  Omagh. 

Yet  starting  next  Tuesday,  a 
parallel  incident,  the  shooting  of 
three  IRA  terrorists  by  the  SAS  in 
Gibraltar,  will  be  examined  in  the 
glare  of  international  publicity  as 
the  Gibraltar  coroner  opens  an  in¬ 
quest  which  could  last  five  weeks. 

To  many  people  interviewed  on 
the  streets  of  Gibraltar  and 
Britain,  the  hearing  is  incon¬ 
gruous.  They  argue  that  the  terror¬ 
ists  were  planning  a  bomb  outrage 
which  could  have  killed  hundreds: 
members  of  the  Royal  Anglian 
Regimental  Band  taking  part  in  a 
ceremonial  parade,  tourists  watch¬ 
ing  them  and  children  and  old 
people  in  establishments  nearby. 
The  SAS  wens  dutifully  protecting 
civilians  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  their  actions. 

But  unlike  the  men  shot  down 
in  Loughgall  and  Omagh,  the 
terrorists  killed  on  The  Rock  last 
March  6,  Mairead  Farrell,  Danny 
McCann  and  Sean  Savage,  were  all 
unarmed.  The  car  they  bad  parked 
and  which  was  thought  to  contain 
a  bomb  was,  in  met,  empty  — 
although  explosives  were  sub¬ 
sequently  found  in  another  car 
they  had  left  in  Spain.  Unlike 
Loughgall  and  Omagh,  the  three 
were  shot  in  a  main  street, 
overlooked  by  half-a-dozen  apart¬ 
ment  Mocks,  in  a  holiday  area. 

If  any  one  of  us  had  experienced 
the  terror  endured  by  Stephen 
Bullock,  a  lawyer,  and  his  family 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  stroll,  we 
would  want  a  public  investigation 
into  what  happened. 

As  he  passed  a  children’s  play¬ 
ground  wfth  his  nine-months  preg¬ 
nant  wife  and  small  daughter,  a 
man  pushed  past,  a  pistol  sticking 
out  of  the  back  of  his  jeans. 
Seconds  later  a  police  car,  siren 
blaring,  roared  past  Bullock  and 
almost  simultaneously  he  heard 
shots  and  saw  a  man  and  a  woman 
(McCann  and  Farrell)  falling  back¬ 
wards.  He  and  his  wife  stumbled 
to  the  ground  and  wedged  their 
daughter  between  her  upturned 
push  chair  and  a  low  wall  as  more 
shots  were  fired. 

Their  alarm  at  what  they 
thought  was  gang  warfare  on  the 
streets  of  Gibraltar  was  shared  by 
the  coroner,  Felix  Pizzarello,  who 
announced  immediately  that  he 
would  hold  an  inquest  with  a  jury. 
He  did  not  consult  the  British 
authorities,  whose  representative, 
the  Governor,  was  away. 

His  prompt  decision  caused 


Grechic  bv  DAVID  HART 


Scene  of  the  shooting:  top,  SAS  men  being  escorted  away  afterwards;  the  graphic  shows  the  public  nature  of  the  operation 

Climax  of  an  SAS  Sunday  afternoon  operation 


3.30pm,  Sunday  March  6,  1988,  Gibraltar. 
Three  members  of  an  IRA  “active service  unit” 
have  left  a  Renault  car  in  the  spot  where 
members  of  the  Royal  Anglian  Regimental 
Band  will  assemble  for  a  ceremonial  parade  the 
following  Tuesday.  Two  of  the  terrorists, 
Mairead  Farrell  and  Danny  McCann,  head 
down  Main  Street  for  the  frontier  with  Spain 
followed  by  the  third,  Sean  Savage^aD  unaware 


■that  .their  every  move  is  being  monitored  by 
seenrity  forces  tipped  off  about  a  planned  car 
bombatiflck.  As  Fanefl  and  McCann  walk  down 
WinstonChnrdiill  Avenue,  three  minntes  from 
reaching  the  Gibraltar  runway,  which  Is  Minis¬ 
try  of  Defence  territory,  they  are  confronted  by 
an  SAS  unit  of  three  men  and  shot.  The  killings 
are  semi  by  Victor  Adams,  a  British  tonrist  who 
is  struck  by  a  richocheting  ballet,  by  Pepe 


Celeria  from  her  first  floor  flat  window,  by 
lawyer  Stephen  Bullock  out  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  stroll  with  his  family  and  by  Carmen 
Proetta,  who  says  tbe  two  terrorists  put  their 
bands  up  as  if  to  surrender  before  being  shot. 
Savage,  less  than  100  yards  behind  the  other 
two,  attempts  to  run  away  but  is  shot  in  the 
back  by  two  other  SAS  men,  according  to  sever¬ 
al  eye  witnesses,  indud  ing  a  local  taxi  driver. 


some  concern  in  Whitehall  but 
that  was  tempered  by  the  realizar 
tion  that  an  inquest  would  remove 
the  need  for  any  other  form  of 
inquiry,  like  those  being  de¬ 
manded  by  some  politicians  in 
Westminster  and  Dublin.  But 
Whitehall’s  concern  turned  to 
alarm  when  a  story  reached  min¬ 
isters  that  Pizzarello,  in  dis¬ 
cussions  with  officials  on  The 
Rock,  had  declared:  “If  this  is 
murder,  then  the  juiy  will  be 
instructed  to  bring  in  that 
verdict.” 

A  subtle  campaign  began  to 
discredit  him,  culminating  in  the 
announcement  by  Downing  Street 
hours  ahead  of  one  by  the  coroner 
that  the  inquest,  originally 
planned  to  start  on  June  27,  would 
be  postponed.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  preferred  a 


’  friendly  judge  to  conduct  the 
hearing  but  Pizzarello  has  stood 
his  {ground  and  his  first  ruling,  ata 
preliminary  hearing  in  July,  was 
both  fair  and  middle-of-the-road. 

He  steered  a  path  between  the 
Government’s  demands  for  total 
anonymity  for  the  seven  SAS 
soldiers  involved  and  rival  claims 
that  no  harm  would  come  to  them 
if  they  appeared  openly  by  ruling 
that  they  should  be  seen  by  the 
jury,  lawyers  and  himself  but  not 
by  the  Press  and  public. 

His  decision,  coupled  with  re¬ 
cent  events  in  Ulster,  has  led  to 
speculation  that  the  soldiers  will 
not  attend  tbe  inquest  But  reports 
that  this  week's  shootings  in 
Omagh  were  carried  out,  not  by 
the  SAS,  but  by  a  different  Army 
undercover  unit  may  help  take  the 
pressure  off  them. 


Whatever  the  speculation,  the 
soldiers  seem  almost  certain  to 
appear  at  some  stage  of  the 
hearing.  The  Government  is 
committed  to  co-operating  with 
the  inquest,  although  it  would 
dearly  love  to  influence  it,  and  the 
absence  of  the  soldiers  would  be  a 
clear  indication  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  have  something  to  hide. 

But  when  they  do  appear,  they 
wfll  not  be  treated  with  kid  gloves 
by  Pizzarello.  He  has  suffered 
enough  indignities  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  over  the  affair  to  be 
determined  to  conceal  nothing, 
except  the  most  delicate  security 
information. 

He  will  want  to  know  what 
instructions  were  given  to  the  SAS 
men  before  they  flew  to  Gibraltar 
to  carry  out  their  operation,  which 
followed  months  of  surveillance 


by  police  and  security  services  on 
The  Rock,  in  Spain  and  in  Britain. 

He  will  want  to  know  if  they 
were  given  orders  to  “shoot  to 
kill”  or  whether  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  try  and  take  the  terrorists 
alive. 

He  will  want  to  know  why  the 
■  Railings  occurred  in  such  a  public 
!  place.  He  may  discover  that  the 
SAS  planned  to  confront  the 
terrorists  as  they  crossed  the 
-  runway  between  The  Rock  and  the 
frontier  with  Spain,  where  they 
could  have  been  isolated  more 
easily.  Farrell  and  McCann  were 
three  minutes'  walk  away  from  (he 
runway  when  they  were  shot  and 
some  blunder  or  panic  may  have 
precipitated  the  operation. 

Because  it  occurred  in  a  busy 
street,  Pizzarello  will  be  able  to 
call  a  score  of  civilian  witnesses. 


Pizzarello:  seen  as  “very  sound” 

difficult  to  find  an  opponent  who 
will  describe  him  as  other  than  “a 
fair  man". 

After  graduating  at  Oxford  and 
being  called  to  the  bar  of  tbe  Inner 
Temple,  he  returned  to  Gibraltar 
to  enter  private  practice  in  1954. 
He  married  and  has  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  In  1964,  he. followed  his 
father  into  the  post  of  registrar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Gibraltar,  a 
position  he  held  for  14  years 
before  being  appointed  acting 
Attorney  General  and  then  Senior 
Crown  Counsel.  In  1981  he  as¬ 
cended  to  the  bench  and  remains 
Gibraltar's  one  stipendiary  mag¬ 
istrate  and  judge  of  the  civil 
court  known  as  the  Court  of  First 
Instance,  as  well  as  being 
coroner. 

Seven  years  on  the  bench  have 
served  only  to  increase  his  reput¬ 
ation  for  fairness  and  his  slender 
figure  and  quick-talking  manner 
prevent  anyone  accusing  him  of  a 
judge's  most  familiar  sin:  pom¬ 
posity. 

Some  have  already  told  journalists 
that  the  three  were  shot  without 
warning.  One,  Carmen  Proetta, 
who  lives  in  a  flat  overlooking  the 
scene,  has  claimed  that  Farrell  and 
McCann  tried  to  surrender  before 
being  shoL 

The  coroner  will  want  to  know 
whether  warnings  were  shouted 
and  whether  any  attempt  at 
surrender  was  made. 

Pizzarello  will  be  determined, 
above  all  that  the  hearing  many ' 
wish  could  be  averted  will  have 
one  specific  achievement  .in  addi¬ 
tion  to  establishing  the  facts.  It 
should  ensure  that,  however  atro¬ 
cious  the  IRA’s  activities  in 
Britain,  her  colonies  and  her 
bases,  the  security  forces  will  not 
seek  retribution  on  the  open 
streets  anywhere,  not  just  Gibral¬ 
tar,  without  total  justification. 


The 

real 


-UNDER  FIRE 


Well  known  in  Gibraltar  as  an 
enthusiastic  cricketer,  Felix  Ernest 
Pizzarello,  the  coroner  who  will 
conduct  the  IRA  Inquest,  has 
played  a  straight  bat  from  the 
moment  he  was  informed  of  .the 
shootings.  He  promptly  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  inquest  would  be 
held  with  a  jury  and,  after  giving 
one  press  conference  the  day  after 
the  shootings,  has  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  to  talk  to  the  Press. 

He  has,  however,  talked  end¬ 
lessly  to  Chief  Inspector  Manolo 
Correa,  the  coroner’s  officer,  and 
urged  him  to  find  all  possible 
witnesses,  especially  when  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  some  people  with 
evidence  to  give  had  not  been 
approached  by  the  police. 

His  ruling  on  the  appropriate 
safeguards  for  the  SAS  witnesses 
was  widely  regarded  as  “very 
sound”  by  lawyers  and,  while  be 
was  criticized  by  Whitehall  and 
the  tabloid  press,  he  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  Bar  in  Gibraltar. 

His  entire  career  has  been  spent 
in  the  legal  profession  in  Gibraltar 
and  despite  the  countless  cases  in 
which  be  has  been  involved  it  is 


A  man  who  is  influenced  by: 
His  father  - 

"In  fus  desire  to  mould  nsonof 
a  different  menial  outlook  into: 
his  own  image.  Prince  Philip 
sometimes  did  little  morethan . . 
undermine  Charles ’s  emerging 


that  much  more  determined  to 
be  his  awn  man." 

His  mother 

"Abdication  is'  against  all 
tradition,  against  the  Queen’s  ■ 
nature,  and  against  her 
Coronation  vows." 

His  unde 

“Mountbatten  he  greatly  ad¬ 
mired,  wished  to  emulate,  and 
desired  greatly  not  to 
disappoint 

His  school 

"Charles  found  the  process  cf 
absorbing  Gordonstoun  'sethos 
unpleasant  and,  at  the  time, 
unrewarding.  And  yet  in  his 
life  since,  ms  social  awareness 
and  his  concern  for  the 
community,  he  constantly  es¬ 
pouses  much  cf  what  the 
founder  believed  in. " 

His  gnnr. 

" Laurens  van  der  Post,  al¬ 
though  radically  different  in 
stvle  and  expression  from 
Mountbatten.  shared  with  him 
a  hatred  of  socialism,  com¬ 
munism  or  any  other  form  of 
collectivism  that  threatened 
the  essential  freedom  of  the 
individual " 

Who  will  he 
influence? 
Discover  the 
real  prince  — 
and  his  real 
future  — in 

THE  TIMES 
next  week. 
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Degree  results  announced  by  York  University 


The  following  degree  results 
have  been  announced  by  York 
University: 

BA 

Archaeology 

dm  H  COM  1):  G  M  Drlnkali:  T  E 
J  Lockyer;  J  W  Parsons, 
dm  n  Cut*  21:  M  C  Faulkner:  D  M 
Grady:  JK  Ml:  K  IU  Leach, 
dm  lit  JL  Brlgcrs. 

Archaeology  and  History 
am  II  <DI*  7):  J  F  Johns. 

BSc 

Biochemistry 

dm  II  (DU  1):  C  E  Cochrane:  P  B 
ContbcaH  G  S  C  Dance:  K  M  EUla:  S 
McNulty;  A  Shaw:  A  Williams, 
dm  II  (DU  S>s  M  Bums:  NR  Clarke: 
N  S  Flicker:  E  John:  J  Maguire:  B 
Toeghal. 

Biology 

dan  fc  m  Ffsnvooi- 
Ctm  II  (DU  ,1):JS  Baastnder:  E  R 
Bcnrtea:  M  I  Btngiey:  C  Brunt:  B 
Burke:  N  J  Carter  M  E  Combe:  C  W 
dm  ore  D  P.  Gieed:  RJ  Harris:  CP 
Healy:  K  a  Johnston.  N  F.  Jones:  O  J 
Jones;  (J  F  KUnoel:  R  C  J  Kotara  A  M 
Lonobottom :  J ,  Nott  e :  SMUrd:  M  K 
Sayers;  T  R  SUcklaod:  D  J  Surcgvf:  8 
Thompson:  c  A  Weaver:  S  M 
W tokens:  S  J  Young. 

(a— «  a  (DM  Z):  F  S  Adams:  S  D  Alton: 
W  L  Darmanin:  S  R  Donlan;  M 
EasOiYi:  J  H  GrUllth:  A  M  Higgins:  J  A 
Jerram:  WPLfWF  MUndsay.  E 
MortuneR  P  O  Studds:  R  M  Tan:  S  E 
Tew:  R  J  voogd. 

life  M  T  Beatrix  R  B  Turner. 

Applied  &  Environmental 
Biology 

Chu  II  (Dtv  l)s  L  D  Andrew:  D  J 
Benclu  A  R  Lawler:  j  a  Suitr.  M  J 
Way. 

dm  H  COM  fl'JOL  Pritchard. 

Cell  Biology  and  Biochemistry 

CUU  fc  d  E  J  Asptnan. 

dm  n  J  Britten:  J  A 

Harrison:  C  E  Pullar. 

dm  U  (Dtv  3);  T  Stephens. 

Ecology 
Clm  fc  M  R  Huxham- 
Ow  II  (DM  1):  L  M  Smart. 

Genetics 

CJm  II  C°iv  2>:  J  A  Leonard. 

Physiology  of  Organisms 
damn  cotv  1):  T  Breaketl:  P  A  Dixon. 

Biology  with  Education 
dm  fa  M  J  Btyton. 
dm  II  (DN  |)iJBD  onortte;  j  M 
Vaughan. 

n  row  ajr  m  a  ouiar  p  a 
Davies;  S  N  KcnwrtghL 
OtdbHij;  S  l  OsbaMMon. 

Biophysics 
dm  fc  p  Nunrtdse. 


Clan  H  (Dtv  I>s  M  P  Gardner:  □  G 
Thomas. 

dm  life  C  R  Shaw;  t  J  Stedman. 
OnNmsyx  S  J  Alley. 


Chemisti-y 


Ctua  fc  A  J  Beaumont:  A  N  Boa:  G  A 
Crofts:  J  E  Denness;  D  R  Evans:  R  M 
Jackson:  M  Maraden:  O  R  shaweross: 
C  S  Statu  cr. 

dm  II  (Dtv  f):  S  J  Barrie k:  S  A 
CoUter;  P  R  Cooke:  A  Costello:  J  A  A 
DC  Sousa:  M  W  Greenop:  S  L  Hall:  M 
J  Hartshorn:  S  J  Joyce:  P  Lanrfon:  a 
T  Lloyd  Jones:  A  McCann:  E  C  Milne: 
J  R  A  Morris:  H  J  Ooden;  C  L 
Oktroyd:  K  J  Paoe;  M  G 
Poliak:  K  J  Radford:  D  I  Sent  Hi 
Surue:  G  J  Sutton. 

CUsi  H  (Dtv  2):  A  P  Baden:  A  R 
Cargill:  N  C  Cornelius:  S  K  Earley:  C  J 
Eaves:  M  K  Egan:  L  A  Fuller:  S  P  G1H: 
J  Hanson:  R  M  Haywood:  S  J  Kiichln: 
A  J  Lees:  D  E  T  Morgan;  □  M  Orton:  J 
E  Rushy;  D  Sahibzada:  H  Scrivener: 
M  A  Simmons:  D  J  Tlnimte:  N  J 
Whittaker;  J  L  Wluranqham;  P  D 
wuux  M  A  Wilson:  T  s  Wilson. 
Ctm HtMJ  Alarm :  drh Greenes S 
H  Lee:  P  Miller:  R  Mtetry.  j  s 
Paterson:  M  J  Prince;  M  W  Simpson: 
R  O  Sloan;  C  F  Snawdon:  R  W 
Wainwrighi:  R  Webb:  M  J  Wright. 
OhflBUy:  G  N  M  Hucklrc  S  J  Kirk. 

MEag 

Computer  Systems  &  Software 

Engineering 

dm  fc  M  T  Bromley:  D  A  Stokes:  P  J 
Whysan. 

Class  U  (Dtv  1)i  S  M  BrvweU:  A  C 
Evans:  D  K  Mattocks:  I  MePhail:  G  R 
Seymour:  S  N  Springall:  J  c 
Suiherhy.  ■ 

dm  U  (DM  a):  P  a  Bromley. 

CiftU  lit  V  N  Middleton. 

BSc 

Computer  Science 

dun  It  N  C  Audstey. 

Pvi?  A  Broofcen  A  J  G 
Coddxim;  S  £  Cose  L  CTesswetl;  J  C 
Davies;  S  D  Entwtstkr.  P  D  Hewitt:  J 
M  Kenton:  R  T  J  Moffatl:  C  M  Moore; 
RA  Price:  S  A  Rrtd:  A  P  Roberts:  M  H 
Strum:  D  S  Swift. 

SUM I  II  fflj*  2):  J  M  Banks:  P  A 
Bowen:  M  Chapman:  M  J  R  D 
James:  C  E  Keane:  &  P  Lewis:  T  M 
Mozley:  A  v  webbcc  A  J  Wrighb  O  K 
F  Worst! In. 

Clm  lit  K  A  Allen:  T  j  Farmer:  C  A 
Lowe:  R  M  Norman;  M  P  Skinner:  I  □ 
Suite;  D  W  Stenhenson:  C  D  Yeoweti. 
OnHw  K  HMeStnUh. 

Computer  Science  and 
Mathematics 

CUM  b  M  J  Fllby:  T  P  J  Nye;  P 
Sanderson. 

dm  If  (DM  T)s  G  P  D  Goan:  V  L 
GUhont;  P  O  Momn. 
dm  ll  CD1*  2)3  s  M  PauL 
Clm  IK  IS  V  Hi  ley. 

Com  pater  Science  and  Physics 
Clm  fc  E  J  RestalL 
Om  II  (Mi  l)i  M  P  Woodford. 


BA 

Economics 

_  rptv  1):  e  Amedaio:  s  M 
Elates:  DM  Clague:  K  p  ciaxton:  J 
coast:  N  R  Curt:  C  R  Dixon:  C  G  C 
Fairhalm:  N  S  D  Fairi>alm:  J  K 
Fraser:  F  C  Grant:  W  A  Hethertngton: 
ACE  Leacock:  H  L  Marriage;  H  J 
McCarthy:  RAD  Price:  C  J  Roberts:  F 


Ctoss  II  (Dtv  2):  C  H  I  Acheson:  M  J 
Brennan:  M  J  Carter.  D  N  Jones;  I  C 
Kirby:  P  Knight  S  Malone.-  P  J 
Molyneux:  A  J  Moss:  C  P  NeveU:  C  A 
Poppleton:  J  E  Price:  G  W  PurMss:  S 
Russell:  D  Sharpe:  A  Singleton:  L  B 
Stephens:  v  R  stone:  E  m  Vincent:  C  J 
Windle. 


Economic  &  Social  History 
Clm  fc  E  j  Cutter, 
dm  II..  (Dtv  1):  A  Penco:  H  L 
Stock  well;  P  L  Stowril;  S  J  Walter  J 
E  Williamson. 

Ctm  n  (ON  a):  C  N  Curry. 

Clm  life  D  S  J  BaUu  D  Madden. 

Economics  and  Econometrics 

ctm  a  (Dlv  1)5  N  T  Fish:  N  P  Howto. 

Clm  H  gnvjQi  s  c  Banks:  l  j  Humeri 
OnlkMiyi  p  w  Goddcn. 

Economics  and  Economic  & 
Social  History 

Clm  n  fflh  11s  M  Gallagher;  H  M 
Known;  C  E  J  Lees:  H  S  Thomas. 
Hut  D  (DU  Z):  P  T  Dempsey;  J 
Calloway:  MAW  ThomS* 

Economics  and  Politics 

CUM  fc  N  J  i  FranWin. 

jfe"  u  .(Oft-  P»  s  Boorman:  J  L 
Holden:  NDJ  Lomas:  P  P  Mills:  A  S 

wSk£Jamed:  P  E  ft,OK  c  M 

CUn  B  fUtv  ns  P  a  Carter  M  T 
dowry;  s  M  Fotan:  □  p  Gee. 


BSc 

Electronic  Engineering 

CUM  fc  J  torch:  M  Walmsley. 
cun  H  fDtv  I):  N  J  Green;  B  D 
Grieve:  J  E  Hargreaves:  C  P  Harrop:  J 
H  Hlpwetl:  M  A  Hoganh:  A  S  Holmes: 
T  J  Lunn:  S  A  McLean:  J  PSonander. 
dm  II  (Dtv  2)i  S  J  Chapman:  A  R 
Cooner:  T  G  Fletcher:  W  K  John;  S  M 
Mann:  N  Star:  P  A  Verilgen. 

Clm  lit:  R  E  Hart:  S  L  Ward. 


English 

fon  t  M  A  Balfour;  J  K  Causer:  C  M 
OirpheyiWJF  Evans:  CL  Hoare.  R 
Hiyh^RCJ  Marfocn;  S  E  Rowley; 

CUu  H  (Dtv  O:  L  A  Alexander:  C  J 
Alim:  K  Almeida:  K  Argyrooouios:  C 
R  Beaumont:  A  j  Bradbury:  A  J 
Buckingham:  Y  M  S  Chan:  B  A 
Chanman:  N  Costa:  S  J  Qnrwr  K 
CunlUTe:  S  J  Dawson;  R  J  Dean;  E  A 
Edglnlon:  W  L  C  foo:  L  f<mc  N  S 
Grant:  JHA  Gurney:  £  Hammond:  T 
E  Harm:  M  w  Henley;  A  Hill:  L  J 
HUton:  M  Hunt  HM  Jacobs:  S  A 
Jones:  H  F  Kedle:  r  Khanna:  S  M 
KoieryrS  R  Laws  Y  M  Lee:  v  j 
Moon:  T  Moxon:  N  Renrtu^Evans:  S 
w  Ponsford:  M  C  Pope:  J  C  Ralphs:  D 
BJRooerts;  KJ  @CotC  C  P  Smith;  P  J 
Taylor:  C  D  TuHocti:  S  vertiagen:  N  M 


History 

dm.  t  P_  M.  Andrews  G  W  H 
Harrtsonr  A  Wood. 

i_ll  <Otv  1)1  JE  Ayers  D  E  Baker: 
u  i.  Baxter;  E  J  Beeston:  J  M  Bemon: 
P  J  Berry:  S  M  Bidgway:  j  h 
Buchanan:  JN  Buss  D  G  carter:  S  j 
Oiesten.w  coster:  A  Cuuingfoni:  B  j 
Cunningham.  S  J  I  Dc  Morgan:  P  N 
D«:  C.  J  Foster:  K  J  Orrantl.  c 
C!ib»mn-Lclich:  j  ft  Glover:  S  C 
Costing:  S  JL  Could:  H  J  CrUmluw;  E 
J  Harden:  G  J  Ingham:  T  A  Jordan:  D 
A  Land:  H  M  ust:  C  C  Lloyd;  S  M 
Lovelock:  R  H  G  Loxtofotsaacsoa:  D  F 
Lyons:  l  A  Macmillan:  J  A  Marriott-.  I 
C  Martin:  A  J  McKlc:  S  N  Nayyar.  PJ 
North:  C  E  N  Paine:  J  E  Perry:  R  d 
Petrc  G.  P  mount  on.  D  W  Pugh:  A 
Roberts:  M  W  Rooerts:  R  A  Saunders 
A  H  Seymour:  M  Stoppard:  M  Tube:  K 
JWMmaeyer  a  J  R  Wan:  A  J 
WhaDejr  E  R  WiUlams:  D  G 
Wood  house. 

Ctass  n  (Dtv  a):  a  s  Carey:  C  a 
Oarke.B  G  Hoy  land:  a  Jackson:  L  L 
MKSuntoslu  S  t  Pearson:  L  A  Ports: 
M  L  Presion:  2  Rassoot:  A  O  Soring;  K 
M  White;  H  Williams:  R  P  Yeadon. 
CUM  Bl:  C  R  Choate:  A  J  Joseph. 

History  with  Economics 

w^S?r. 1):  M  m  George:  S  C 
HimUkS  M  Jaggs:  A  S  Masters;  S  D  R 
sneppartL 

(Dhr  ays  c  J  Hinton;  J  R 


CUu  H  (DN  2>:  p  m  Btckley:  c  a  History  with  Historf  ©f  Art 
Bristow:  JJ  &PHI  RE  Cwey:  K  R  Om  II  (Dlv  1):  CJ  Baker:  V  E  Law 


CUM  H  <nv  ns  P  A  Carter;  M  T 
dowry;  s  M  FcXan:  □  p  Gee. 

Ecoaomics  and  Sociology 

cum  H  (Dlv  I)!  A  M  Bird. 

Ctass  II  (Dtv  Q:  h  Messenger. 

Economics  and  Statistics 

*  >■ 

EcOCOmic  &  Social  History  witb 
Education 

CU*»  11  (Dhr  1):  s  P  Hughes. 

MEag 

Electronic  Systems  Engineering 


R  S  Lackin:  K  j  Uvesey;  ADC 
MadcpdiC  M  Neale;  CJ  Severn:  S  J 
K  c  M  Thomas:  R  b 
Undcrwoixl:  j  B  Wimams.  P  J  Waits; 
A  D  Young. 

QUh  R  OHfQsFR  HuiL 


Con  way-  C  P  Cooke:  R.  M  Crorts:  r  j 
Dowds:  S  A  Doyle;  □  J  Ell  rack:  D  j 
Grenu  K  Hague:  A  UmaU;  a  Johnson; 
K  Joneo-Wolory:  J  a  Lake:  J  a 
Larose:  C  A  J  Leaver:  I  c  Lbttr  H  c 
Mmahtp:  M  W  J  MnyeiL  D  M 
Raebunu  C  M  Short. 

Englisfa  with  Edacation 

Ctm  U  (Dtv  D:  D  J  Suptehursi. 
Clm  ■  (DU  ZU  J  Brown:  G  R 
lUbbiethwaite. 

English  with  HisUiry  of  Art 
Ctm  u  (Uv  1):  D  R  Brewster  D  R 
Duflon. 

Ctm  B  (Dhr  th  C  Ferns. 

English  and  History 

CUM  II  (DU  1>>  K  L  Crinstcd:  V  R 
Maddocks:  R  J  Musaon:  E  C 

Runardsan. 

Ctm  H  (pU  Z):  J  A  Foster  5  C 
Hinton:  P  J  Warren, 

Qrmttr-  S  J  Robson. 

English  and  Language 

Class  IK  K  R  Thomson. 

English  with  Philosopby 

CUu  ll  (DU  1):  A  R  Agnew- 
Somerville:  s  A  Rlc«  E  M  s  Segre:  C  J 
woodcock. 

CUM  n  (DU  2):  A  G  L  Fletcher.  :  • : 

English  and  Philosophy 

cuw  H  pw  1)t  C  B  Byrne;  K  E 
Crowe:  HF  a  Soflden. 

CUu  B  (DU  3):SC  Marlnker. 

English  frith  Politics 

ctm  a  (Uv  l):JL  Mail;  H  J  Stnxnt. 


Bake^  V  ELawes: 

History  with  Philosophy 
Class  11  (Dir  lhG  A 
MacDonald. 

Class  n  (Div  2):  D  A 

Hopldnson. 

Hkftwy  with  Sociology 

Clm  n  (DU  1):  G  P  Lakln. 

History  and  Economic  &  Social 
History 

CUM  fc  M  A  NtX. 

CUM  Ufa  S  B  Carder. 

HQstory  and  Politics 

(OU.I):  JJ  Cuhen:  R  F  Lunm 
C  R  May:  J  A  D  Nader. 

Om  H  (DU ft;  S  S  A  Bishop:  RBJ 
Oodson:  j  Culver.  A  P  Messer. 

CUu  Hfc  G  Thompson. 


Cjm  B  (Olv  1)i  C  S  Cwraii:  S  m 
Miller;  P  T  Wnne. 

Ctoa  U  (DU  7):  J  M  Bowen:  L  J 
Oraley;  R  L  Harries;  D  A  Holt  J  A 
McCrea. 


<5*v  1):  S  A  Bafley -Styles:  S  L 
TOS1CM  Brook:  R  a  cnoopeil:  J 
A  Cohen;  S  J  ECropa:  S  H  Faster:  A 
CUuagher:  y  capon,  k  J  Creenway: 
M  Hlnlon;  AJ  Home:  w  J  Martin:  J 
Peitpn-  n  P  Postgate:  C  M  Saatagns; 
S  Thomas:  G  H  Turner. 
gtt.ll  <»v.  3):  A  L  Fisher:  S  K 
Ffarnis;  J  E  Harper:  Z  L  Des;  CAN 


Lewis:  G  M  Lomax:  C  v  Micdi:  □  l 
Moss:  AMR  Parren. 

Language  with  Ed  BcathM 

CUM  U  (Dtv  1):  j  A  KeweU. 

linguistics  with  Education 

CUM  II  (DU  2)r  S  K  Christie. 

BSc 

Mathematics 

Clm  h  SS  Andrews;  S  R  Breaks:  J 
Oeog:  B  Dunham  T  J  Howard:  A  J  ' 
Mgiralm  (BA):  T  H  Rhodes:  W  J 

CUM  IICDhr  1):  M  W  Arnold:  J  Boyer: 
S  A  girtnws.  J  Hamer:  M  Martin 
CBM:  C  D  Plucknett:  A  C  San  well:  s  J 

Ctass  II  (Dtv  2):  C  A  Chambers  (BA): 
M  D  Evans  (BA):  I  Garner:  R  o 
Healey;  PC  HuotehJC  N  Jackson: C 
E  Round:  R  M  Rusted;  j  d  L  Smith 
(BA):  S  L  V Haiti  (BA):  K  Warren. 
gUM  Bt:  0  AUen:  S  J  Allen:  E  C 
Buroey:  J  P  Crutehley  (BA);  J  a 
Poster:  J  A  Kemp:  S  Kirby:  N  Mnipetl: 

J  N  McKinney:  S  C  Potlard:  S  W 
Taylor:  T  D  Vryenhoef. 

Ordkmg  C  □  Goddard  (BA):  SRC 
smiUL 

Mathematics  with  Economics 

Om  fc  G  a  Hughes. 

£*“*  H  fltti  nt  j  a  Ardoina:  k  s 
Baknim  S  C  Ffcld;  c  I  Panum  (BA). 

Om  II  (DU  2):  W  w  Cowling. 

CUu  HI:  B  Evans:  S  A  Wallen. 

Mathematics  with  Education 

COM  ^(DU  2); T  j  NCM:  l  M  Webber: 
Onknarr  P  L  Biggs. 

Mathematics  with  PhUosopfay 

SS«"(iS). 1>!  R  A  t*01***--  E  E 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

CUM  fc  O  C  Cooper:  s  P  Teal. 

®*M*  b  (DU  1)IT  J  Clover:  A  J  Davy: 

J  r  wragg, 

CUM  II  (DU  2);  D  C  Moran. 

Mathematics  and  Statistic 

CUM  lib  M  E  Clark;  M  E  Harrad. 

BA 

Music 

C*M*  fc  s  Grimmer:  D  J  Saunders. 
CUM  H  (DU  I);  Q  Griffiths:  T  J 
Hamoteton.  M  kGrgutse:  C  JMIIk  R 
AMofitgomery;  K  A  Pmdry:  M  D  . 

L°wiUtexra  SeneTtw*,:  B  M  Tlflln;  H 

SSSi 

HSSJMSpws 

Mode  with  Edacation 

Ow  I  (Dh  2):  L  F  Brenchcr  D  < 
Brt H:  N  P  P  S 

Philosophy 

CUM  fc  L  Sanjerong. 

StSJ!  ff**  J>!  O  n  J  Bradshaw.  J  W 
CtartEK  N  s  Pensiczy:  c  e  Keaeu:  w  i 


E  LenklcwlcK  G  C  W  Morris:  N  E 
Needham;  A  _B  Panon:  D  M 
Richardson:  J  Slmcock. 

CUM  a  rptv  7):  D  J  Bradford;  S 
Urohan:  A  W  M  Bryceson;  DSD 
carter:  R  A  Ketnilcz;  O  J  N 
MaclKTOlr.  M  J  Mairhant:  C  F 
Pennock-Pnrvte:  T  J  B  Shaw- 
Thompson:  P  j  Wilson. 

Philosophy  with  Edacation 

Clm  n  (Dlv  »>s  j  viroee. 

Philosophy  with  Englbh 

Cbaa  II  (DU  1):  A  j  D  Cohen:  B 
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Brogue  mate:  straight-laced 


At  the  very  dawn  of 
the  1980s,  in  design's 
paleolithic  age,  de¬ 
signers  wore  baseball 
boots,  Hawaiian  shirts,  and 
aspired  to  drive  fluo  rescent 
Cadillacs.  Then  they  gradu¬ 
ated  to  Comines  des  Garcons 
and  Bra  on  calculators.  Now 
they  wear  brogues,  Aertex  and 
linen,  dream  of  owning  a 
Bristol,  and  talk  about  how 
dreadfiil  the  design-with- 
everything  phenomenon  is. 

The  change,  if  change  it  is, 
for  the  preoccupation  of  de¬ 
sign  in  this  sense  is  still  with 
form  more  than  content, 
represents  the  triumph  of 
Englisbness  as  a  marketing 
concept  And  nowhere  is  its 
essence  more  dearly  distilled 
than  in  Davies,  the  Covent 
Garden  emporium  that  prom¬ 
ises  (in  the  manner  of  one  of 
those  Japanese  T-shirts  that 
use  meaningless  sentences 
made  up  from  spare  parts 
English  as  decorative  patterns) 
'“Furniture  and  Clothing  for  a 
Temperate  Isle.” 

With  its  rack  of  cricket  bats 
next  to  the  door,  and  the  globe 
lights  that  look  like  something 
out  of  a  gentleman's  outfitters 
from  the  age  of  Brylcreem, 
Davies  lays  its  Englishness  on 
with  a  trowel  It  succeeds  in 
making  the  advertising  agency 
next  door  —  which  boasts 
flickering  television  sets  bur¬ 
ied  face  up  in  the  floor  of  its 
Egyptoid  foyer  -  look  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  date.  Suddenly, 
trying  too  hard  is  as  old- 
fashioned  as  flared  trousers. 
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telling  the  world  that  they  are 
not  into  design  at  all  but 
inaead  arc  in  the  business  of 
producing  timeless  classics 
frill  of  natural  temperate  fin¬ 
ishes  and  all  that.  “English  - 
ness”  is  as  self-consciously 
fabricated,  as  artificial  a  style 
as  any  other.  It  is  in  feet, 
Fogeyism,  made  safe  for  the 
BMW-driving  classes. 
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Brush  strokes:  shaving  gear 


Note  perfect  music  case 


Case  history:  leather  luggage 


Lavender  blue:  sofa  from  Soho 


Stripes  rote  tied  to  cfcibtand 


Brush  rack:  byegone  bathroom 

and  a  whole  generation  of 
designers  is  desperately  trying 
to  design  furniture  that  lodes 
as  if  it  was  discovered  lying 
around  in  the  attic  of  an  old 
aunt,  rather  than  the  product 
of  a  drawing  board.  The  shop 
is  the  latest  brainchild  of 
David  Davies,  the .  designer 
who  made  his  name  bringing 
maple  strip  floors  and  es¬ 
presso  bars  to  the  nation's 
high  streets  for  Next  And  if 
Davies  is  to  be  believed,  we 
are  in  for  an  epidemic  of 
Englishness.  “Everyone  has 
become  weary  of  the  notion  of 
"designer1.  Every  ad  that  has  a 
couple  sitting  in  it,  in  an 
absurdly  rnimmal  gat  that  has 
one  Eileen  Gray  chair  -  it’s 
impossible  to  live  like  that. 
The  alternative  has  been  to 
choose  a  style  with  a  classical, 
more  traditional  feel” 

Certainly  it  won't  do  his 
business  any  harm  if  he  can 
convince  the  nation's  retailers 
to  hire  him  to  strip  out  the 
Banhans  look  he,  and  others 
Hire  him,  have  only  just  fin¬ 
ished  installing. 

Step  inside  his  store,  and 
you  are  assaulted  by  a  barrage 
of  filmed  oak  and  wrought 
iron.  There  are  glass-fronted 
cabinets,  frill  of  Jermyn  Street 
grooming  preparations.  A 
rowing  boat  hangs  from  the 
failing.  In  another  corner 
there  is  a  pile  of  battered 
leather  Edwardian  gent’s  lug¬ 
gage,  still  sporting  fragments 
of  GWR  luggage  labels. 

The  furniture  is  arranged  in 
sets  that  look  like  the  sitting 
room  of  the  kind  of  country 
hotel  that  Miss  Marple  would 
once  have  frequented. 
Swagged  drapes  of  floral 
chintz  cascade  over  the  walls, 
there  is  a  marble  fireplace  and 
a  stack  ofl 9 50s  magazines. 

To  sell  the  whole  look,  there 
is  a  Davies  brochure  —  the 
retailing  equivalent  of  a  pop 
video.  Wistful  young  men  in 
suits  are  photographed  in 
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SUITS  ME 


In  this  era.  of  designer  labels  and  power  dressing, 
there's  one  accessory  that  no  woman  who  really 
enjoys  driving  should  be  without.  The  Fiat  Xl/9  Special 
Edition,  styled  by  Bert  one. 

This  is  a  car  with  all  the  dash  and  flair  you’d 
expect  from  the  man  who  created  such  masterpieces 
as  the  Ferrari  308  and  the  Lancia  Stratos.  She’s  a 
sleek  two-seater  whose  performance  matches  per¬ 
fectly  her  classic  Italian  profile.  The  lightweight  Targa 
top  lifts  off  easily  and  stows  in  the  bonnet  if  you  want 
to  feel  the  wind  in  your  hair  and  the  sun  on  your- face. 

The  Fiat  Xl/9  Special  Edition  is  superbly  equip¬ 
ped,  inside  and  out,  right  through  to  the  .Alcantara 
interior  and  tinted  electric  windows. 

If  ever  you  wanted  a  genuine  sports  car  that  suits 
you  down  to  the  ground,  the  Xl/9  Special  Edition,  is  the 
one.  For  less  than  £10,000. 

Like  all  of  life's  special  things.it  doesn’t  pay  to  wait 
and  miss  an  opportunity.  So  visit  your  local  dealer  now- 
—you’ll  find  that  what  he  has  to  offer  will  suit  you  too. 
To  contact  your  local  dealer  ring  01-897  0922. 

THE  FIAT  Xl/9 


EUROPE'S  DRIVING  FORCE 


SlUPBIi-fiP  FROM  CHJAW  CR.A.  EMU  Dl.NU  UtOJVETO-  .vxn  NUMBER  PLATES.  PRICES  i.tjRRELT  AT  TIME  OF  GOING  TO  PREr«  FOR  FlUTHEH  INFORMATION  ON  THE  FIAT  Xl'P  RANGE.  CONTACT  THE  FIAT  INFORMATICS'  SERVICE  ON  m  An?  mw 


The  hip  flask:  for  hfc  P*0Pk 


Cane  gang:  Lloyd  Loom  chair 
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Continued  from  page  3 

One  day  last  week,  as 
uniformed  Armenian  police¬ 
men  mingled  with  the  crowd 
but  took  no  action,  a  young 
Armenian  pointed  to  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  veteran  Soviet 
president,  Mr  Andrei  Gro¬ 
myko,  pinned  to  the  trunk  of 
one  of  the  shady  plane  trees 
and  told  me:  “He  is  a 
mafioso”. 

I  spent  two  weeks  in  Yere¬ 
van  and  other  parts  of  Arme¬ 
nia.  a  republic  of  3.2  million 
people,  travelling  with  a  little- 
known  French  package  tour 
company.  The  Armenians 
welcomed  my  visit  “We  need 
somebody  to  go  and  tell  the 
truth  about  what  is  really 
happening  here,"  an  Arme¬ 
nian  with  two  close  relatives 
in  the  Communist  Party  said. 
“They  call  us  extremists,  but 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a 
people  united,  which  after 
years  has  regained  its  self- 
confidence.  1  think  the  fact  we 
were  the  first  Christians  has 
given  us  strength." 

It  was  frequently  hard  to 
believe  that  present-day 
Armenia  was  stiU  part  of  the 
Soviet  stale.  During  one  of  the 
mass  protests,  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  voices  shouted  the 
word  “traitor"  in  unison  when 
the  name  of  a  leading  local 
Soviet  official,  Mr  Mikhail 
Minosbekian,  was  mentioned 
by  a  speaker  on  the  podium. 

An  Armenian  teacher  ex¬ 
plained:  “Minosbekian  is 
hated  because  he  said  that 
Armenian  was  just  the  lan¬ 
guage  for  workers  and  not  for 
intellectuals.  He  is  a  corrupt 
official  who,  like  so  many  of 
those  who  now  run  our  lives, 
was  given  a  Russian  and  not 
an  Armenian  education.” 

Discovering  a  Westerner  in 
their  midst,  the  demonstrators 
close  to  me  complained  bit¬ 
terly  about  Moscow's  denun¬ 
ciation  of  those  taking  part  in 
the  campaign  for  the  return  of 
Nagorno-Karabakh,  whose 
population  is  80  per  cent 
Armenian,  as  extremists.  “We 
have  a  new  joke  here  now." 
one  explained.  “An  ‘extremist* 
is  an  Armenian  who  used  to 
believe  in  perestroika ." 

The  broadening  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Armenian  nationalist 
campaign  into  a  wider  move¬ 
ment  of  opposition  was 
emphasized  by  one  of  the 
main  speakers,  and  by  the' 


presence  on  the  podium  at 
both  demonstrations  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Soviet 
Baltic  republics.  uWe  should 
now  unify  our  struggles.  Thai 
is  the  goal "  said  a  law  student 
who  had  travelled  south 
across  much  of  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  Estonian 
capital  of  Talinn  to  speak. 

A  delegation  from  Soviet 
Lithuania  arrived  to  tumultu¬ 
ous  cheers  bearing  the  red. 
green  and  yellow  flag  of  the 
Lithuanian  independent  state 
annexed  by  Stalin  in  1939 
under  terms  of  a  secret  pact 
with  the  Nazis.  Until  recently, 
the  flag  was  banned,  but  at  the 
meeting,  it  was  waved  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Armenia  as 
the  crowd  raised  their  fists  and 
shouted  repeatedly,  “Lithua¬ 
nia,  Lithuania”. 


At  one  demonstration  in 
Yerevan  Armenian  students 
sang  the  rousing  verses  of  a 
banned  patriotic  song.  One 
verse  goes: 

Wake  up  my  son,  the  Turks 
want  to  massacre  you. 
H  ake  up  my  son.  Already 

your  elders  are  dead. 
You  are  how  the  hope 

of  the  Armenians. 
Bitter  curses  to  the  Turks.  ” 


In  addition  to  disguising  the 
lightning  growth  of  grass  roots 
democracy  in  Armenia,  the 
Kremlin  cover-up  has  also 
involved  a  deliberate  policy  of 
disinformation  designed  to 
convince  the  Soviet  people 
that  despite  the  Karabakh 
problem,  there  is  still  wide¬ 
spread  harmony  between 
Christian  Armenians  and 
their  Soviet  Muslim  neigh¬ 
bours  in  Azerbaijan. 

In  reality,  I  found  a  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Azerbaijanis 
among  almost  every  Arme¬ 
nian.  a  feeling  with  its  roots  in 
the  1915  massacre  of  1.5 
million  Armenians  by  Muslim 
Turks  and  fanned  by  the  so- 
called  “Sumgait  massacre" 
last  February  in  which  Mos¬ 
cow  insists  that  only  26  Arme¬ 
nians  were  killed.  All  Arme¬ 
nians  staunchly  believe 
(without  yet  any  tangible 
proof)  that  the  total  was  many 
limes  higher. 

The  signs  of  ethnic  hatred 
were  everywhere  to  be  seen.  1 
saw  a  Zhigli  car  with 
Azerbaijani  numberplates 
with  a  large  notice  stuck  in  the 


back  window  pleading  “We 
are  Armenians”,  while  on  an 
official  noticeboard  near  the 
centre  of  Yerevan,  hundrds  of 
Armenians  seeking  to  flee  the 
Azerbaijani  capital  of  Baku 
had  placed  typewritten  advert¬ 
isements  seeking  to  swap  their 
homes  with  members  of  Yere¬ 
van's  tiny  Azerbaijani  minor¬ 
ity- 

In  the  resort  of  Dihjian, 
only  25  miles  from  the 
Azerbaijani  border,  the  co¬ 
lourful  Azerbaijani  peasants 
who  formerly  flocked  there  to 
sell  their  fruit  and  herbs  have 
now  disappeared.  “They  do 
not  dare  come  here  any  more 
after  what  they  did  to  our 
people  in  Sumgait,  I  do  not 
blame  them,”  one  Armenian 
vegetable  seller  explained. 

In  one  Yerevan  private 
market,  the  sellers  showered 
our  visiting  tour  group  with 
bunches  of  free  roses  and 
carnations  once  they  discov¬ 
ered  it  contained  Westerners. 
“Please  go  home  and  tell  them 
that  we  will  stop  at  nothing  till 
we  get  back  our  Karabakh,” 
one  elderly  woman  said.  “Tell 
them  too  that  the  Soviet  Turks 
want  to  massacre  us  again.” 

One  40-year-old  Armenian 
nationalist  explained  that  far 
from  being  over,  the  campaign 
to  win  tack  Karabakh  was 
now  entering  a  vital  new 
stage-  She  said:  “I  fervently 
hope  and  believe  that  the 
Armenians  in  our  Karabakh 
are  stockpiling  weapons.  We 
never  know  when  they  will 
have  to  defend  themselves.” 

I  was  able  to  arrange  the 
first  interview  given  by  Mr 
Levon  Ter  Bedrossian,  leader 
of  the  organizing  Karabakh 
Committee  which  contains 
two  Communist  Party  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  its  11  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  has  been 
compared  with  Mr  Lech 
Walesa,  because  of  his  charis¬ 
matic  hold  over  the  crowds 
which  seem  to  regard  “the 
committee”  as  some  form  of 
alternative  government. 

“Our  strategy  now  is  to  put 
maximum  and  continual  pres¬ 
sure  on  Moscow  with  a  mass 
demonstration  every  Friday. 
When  we  meet  senior  Soviet 
officials — as  we  do  regularly  — 
we  tell  them  that  they  have 
only  two  alternatives:  either  to 
give  us  tack  Karabakh  or  to 
send  in  the  tanks,”  he  said. 
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Thousands  of  Armenian  fists  raised  at  the  demonstration  in  front  of  the  Opera  House  in  Yerevan  calling  for  the  return  of  Yagorno-Karabagn  to  Armenia. 


speaking  through  a  French 
interpreter. 

“We  do  not  think  that 
Gorbachov  is  in  a  position  to 
do  the  second  because  of  the 
political  realities  of  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today.  He  also 
knows  that  a  large  movement 
like  ours  has  no  fear  of  his  new 
laws  against  demonstrations: 
when  you  have  200,000  peo¬ 
ple  coming  out  on  the  streets, 
it  is  really  unenforceable.” 

Aged  43  and  married  to  a 
Jew.  Bedrossian  chain¬ 
smoked  Bulgarian  cigarettes 
throughout  the  60-minute 
interview,  revealing  the  strain 
he  is  now  under  as  a  result  of 
relentless  KGB  surveillance. 

“The  more  that  time  passes, 
the  deeper  the  political  roots 
of  our  movement  become, 
which  it  is  why  it  is  in 
Moscow’s  best  interests  to 


solve  the  Karabakh  problem 
quickly  and  to  give  us  tack 
our  rightful  territory”  he  said. 
“Our  plan  is  to  extend  infor¬ 
mal  links  with  other  national 
groups  who  are  against  the 
central  power,  both  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  and  outside  it  in 
places  like  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia.  You  have 
seen  at  the  last  demonstration 
that  other  nationalities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  very  in¬ 
terested  in  our  experience. 

Obviously  still  feeling  his 
way  at  the  head  of  an  un¬ 
official  movement  which  has 
no  real  precedent  inside  the 
communist  state,  the  shirt¬ 
sleeved  Bedrossian  claimed 
that  Moscow  was  continually 
trying  to  provoke  the  Arme¬ 
nian  nationalists  to  act  un¬ 
constitutionally  so  that  it 
could  use  force  against  them. 


Armenian  monks  accompanying  Catholics  to  a  service  in  Echmediadzin. 
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THE  TIMES  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  NO  17,765 


ACROSS 

1  Runway?  That’s  where  this 
starts  and  finishes  (6.4). 

9  Rings  to  cancel  one  in  Rome  (6). 

10  Styled  as  idolater  after  Reforma¬ 
tion  {8k 

11  In  which  you'll  be  heard  be¬ 
tween  TV  pronouncements  (S). 

12  Miss  Trent  Bridge  players  get¬ 
ting  fifties  (4). 

13  Sold  it  to  Mark,  slyly  hiding  this 
sign  of  reproduction  (5,5). 

15  Main  tower  (7). 

17  Cheer  for  try  briefly  sustained. 
(7). 

20  Aren't  lines  different  in  this  old 
game?  (4.6). 

21  Cut  headquarters  of  Parisian 
regiment  (4). 

23  Prepare  to  fire  at  ducks,  or 
another  bird  (S). 

25  Fighting  unemployment  (8). 

26  Girl’s  sweetheart,  upper-class 
and  refined  (6). 


27  Jewelry  bearing  seal  of  approval 

(6.4). 


DOWN 

2  Group  apparent  in  the  distance 

(6). 

3  Driver,  perhaps,  employed  by 
member  of  one  (4,4). 

4  Hackneyed  yarn,  lacking 
embellishment  (10). 

5  Guidance  to  players  on  score  as 
well  as  stake  (7). 

6  Accepts  minimal  change  in 
fastening  device  (4). 

7  Display  of  sudden  brilliance  in 
jewelry  pattern  (8). 

8  Special  perception  tested  in  A- 
levels?  (5.5). 

12  Unfairness  from  heavyweight 
upset  six-footer  (3,7). 

14  Guarantee  of  admission  for 
championship  seeds  (4.6). 

16  Head  of  grammar  school  taking 
short-term  view  (8). 

18  Watch  old  programme  on  king 

(8).  ■ 

19  Current  occasion  for  farewell 
(7). 

22  Owner  spoilt  name  and  reput¬ 
ation  (6X 

24  Driving  points  home  for  North 
Yorkshire  swimmers  (4). 
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THE  POUND 


Australia  $ 
Austria  Sch 
Belgium  Fr 
Canadas 
Denmark  Kr 
Finland  Mkk 
France  Fr 
Germany  Om 
Greece  Dr 
Hong  Kong  S 
Ireland  Pt 


Bank 

■  Bank 

Bank 

Bank 

Buys 

Sets 

Buys 

2.19 

207 

Raff  Ura 

242000 

229000 

2280 

21.60 

Japan  Tan 

23000 

227.00 

68.80 

6530 

ttothertafldaGM 

0655 

2465 

2-145 

2035 

Norway  Kr 

11.87 

11.37 

1240 

11J0 

Portugal  Eso 

28000 

25240 

7.72 

7.32 

South  Africa  Rd 

4.70 

420 

1087 

1042 

Spain  Pa 

21  COO 

20200 

2228 

2068 

Sweden  Kr 

11.25 

1065 

26000 

24&00 

Switzerland  Fr 

273 

258 

1330 

1275 

1.745 

1-655 

1.21 

1.15 

Yugoslavia  Dnr 

565000 

465090 

Rates  tor  small 
Retail  Price  Index:  106.7  Mufy). 


denomination  bank  notes  only  as  suopHad  by  Barclays  Bank 
Different  rates  apply  to  trsvefera  cheques. 
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WORD-WATCHING 

A  daily  safari  through  the 
language  jungle.  Which  of  the 
possible  definitions  is  correct? 

By  Philip  Howard 
SCOTOMA 

a.  Dislike  of  Scots 

b.  A  blind  spot 

c.  A  Highland  grauny 
APPLEHEAD 

a.  Sparkling  cider 

b.  A  nincompoop 

c.  An  orchard  foreman 
PINDA 

a.  The  West  lodiaa  peanut 

b.  An  Indian  bandit 

c.  The  Tibetan  dwarf  panda 
EWERY 

a.  Lambing  pens 

b.  A  washroom,  or  room  for  jngs 

c.  A  form  of  money-leiidiBg 

Answers  on  page  42.  column  I 


SHEAFFER 


A  prize  of  a  distinctive  Sheaffer 
"Targa”  Regency  Stripe  fountain 
pen  with  a  solid  14-carat  gold  inlaid 
nib  will  be  given  for  the  first  five 

correct  solutions  opened  next  Thurs¬ 
day.  Entries  should  be  addressed  to: 
The  Times.  Saturday  Crossword 
Competition.  FO  Box  486.  Virginia 
Street,  London  El  9DD.  The  winners 
and  solution  will  be  published  next 
Saturday. 

The  winners  of  last  Saturday's 
competition  are:  C  Browne.  Nuffield 
Road.  Redhill,  Surrey:  J  S 

Templeton.  Larch  End,  Horsham. 
West  Sussex;  W  T  Meldau,  Green 
Lane.  New  Ehham.  London;  G 
Harper,  Conision  Avenue,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  Bristol;  E  Howe,  The 
looms,  Parkgate.  South  Wirral, 
Cheshire. 


Name.. 


Address. 


The  National  Final  of  The  Tones 
Collins  Dictionaries  Crossword 
Championship  will  be  held  at  the 
Park  Lane  Hotel,  London,  on  Son- 
day,  September  11,  at  2pm.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 


Concise  Crossword,  page  36 


WEATHER 


South-west  England  will  be 
mostly  cloudy  with  some 
rain  extending  slowly  north-east.  Central  and  northern 
regions  of  England  and  Wales  will  have  sunny  spells  and 
scattered  showers.  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  will  be 
cloudy  with  frequent  showers  or  longer  spells  of  rain.  It  will  be 
rather  cool  in  the  west  and  north  with  temperatures  near 
normal  in  the  east  Outlook:  showery  in  the  west  and  north, 
becoming  mainly  dry  in  the  south  and  east. 
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ABROAD  )  C  AROUND  BRITAIN  ) 


MIDDAY:  t=thunden  d«=drtzz1a:  fa-log:  s=sun; 
si^steet  sn=sncw;  l=fexr;  c-doud;  r-rain 


Ajaccio 


Atex’dria 

Algiers 

Am  if  dm 

Athens 

Bahrein 

Barcefaa 

Belgrade 


Bermuda’ 

Biarritz 

Borde'x 


B  Aires' 

Cairo 

CapeTn 

Cbtenca 

Ctscaoo" 

Ch’chureh 

Cologne 

sar* 

Dubtn 

Dubrovnik 

Fere 


Frankfurt 

Funchal 

Geneva 
Gibraltar 
Helsinki 
Hong  K 


Non  OR 

biRsbrcfc 

Istanbul 

Jeddah 

Joining’ 

L  Palmas 
Le  Tquet 
Lisbon 
Locarno 
L  Angels* 
Luxetnbg 
Luxor 
Madrid 
•  denotes 


C  F 

26  79 

31  68 

29  64 

32  90 

13  55 

30  86 
36  86 
28  62 

29  84 
17  63 
32  90 
17  53 
19  66 

14  57 
25  77 
11  52 
35  95 

16  64 
25  77 

27  61 
9  48 

19  66 

17  63 

31  66 

14  57 

28  82 

27  81 

19  66 

15  59 
25  77 
13  55 

24  75 
17  63 

30  88 
11  52 

28  82 
38100 

25  77 
25  77 
17  63 
22  72 

20  68 
19  66 
15  59 
38100 
24  75 


Malta 
Mefir'me 
Mexico  C* 


Mian 

Montreal* 


Munich 

Nairobi 

Naplea 

N  Data 

NYork* 

Nice 

Oslo 

Paris 

Peking 

Prague 

ReykfvBc 

Rhodes 

RtodeJ 

Riyadh 

Rome 
Salzburg 
S  F’riseo* 
S  Paulo* 
Scot* 
Sing’por 
Sfkhokn 
SVaab'rg 

% 

Telaviv 

Tenerife 

Tokyo 

Toronto* 

Tunis 

Valencia 

VancW 

Venice 

Vienna 

Washton* 

Wefnton 

Zorich 


C  F 

29  84 

30  86 
34  93 

13  55 

19  66 
32  90 
23  73 
23  73 

20  68 

12  54 

23  73 

29  84 
34  93 
27  81 

27  81 

15  59 

16  61 

28  82 

14  57 
11  52 

31  68 

21  70 
42106  S 
28  82  f 

13  55  r 

17  63  s 
31  88  s 
27  81  f 

24  75 

18  64 

19  66 

20  68 

22  72 
31  88 

26  79 

27  81 
27  81 
37  99 

30  86 
19  66 
19  66 
21  70 

23  73 

25  77 
7  45 

15  59 


Scarboro 


Hunstanton 

Cramer 

Lowestoft 

Ctecton 

Southend 

Margate 


Hastings 

Eastbourne 

Brighton 


wonnrcg 
Uttohnptn 
Bognor  H 

Southsea 


Shankfin 

Poole 


Weymouth 

Exmouth 

Torquay 

Faknoctfi 

Penzance 

nSES?8 

mZXEi 


Buxton 
CariMe 
Leeds 
Nottingham 

CttnyrTBay 

Aberdeen 

Avtemore 


KMoss 

Lerwick 


wgqnesda^sjigures 


are  latest 


Stornoway 

Time 

Wtofc 


Sun 

Rain 

Max 

fare 

In 

C 

F 

23 

35 

17 

63 

ram 

02 

35 

15 

59 

ram 

12 

33 

17 

63 

rain 

0.7 

.57 

16 

61 

rein 

2.0 

25 

16 

61 

rain 

24 

35 

17 

63 

rain 

24 

31 

18 

64 

shower 

27 

37 

16 

61 

rain 

29 

.61 

17 

63 

rain 

28 

39 

19 

66 

rain 

4.1 

.63 

17 

63 

ram 

3.7 

.64 

17 

63 

ram 

4.9 

.84 

18 

64 

rain 

52 

.64 

18 

64 

ram 

54 

.70 

18 

64 

ram 

53 

130 

18 

64 

rain 

5.7 

121 

17 

63 

rain 

5.1 

tn 

18 

64 

ram 

5.6 

1.04 

18 

64 

shower 

4.8 

1.48 

17 

63 

ram 

3.4 

1.31 

17 

63 

bright 

32 

207 

17 

63 

shower 

27 

122 

18 

61 

shower 

5.1 

1.00 

17 

63 

bright 

43 

.79 

16 

61 

shower 

53 

.69 

18 

64 

bright 

1.9 

.68 

16 

64 

shower 

42 

.41 

16 

64 

ram 

0.6 

.41 

14 

57 

rain 

3.3 

.72 

17 

63 

rain 

1.5 

.19 

15 

59 

rain 

1.5 

20 

19 

66 

rain 

1.9 

.43 

16 

64 

rain 

3.8 

22 

17 

63 

cloudy 

42 

29 

T7 

63 

rain 

68 

33 

17 

63 

sunny 

1.9 

.13 

14 

57 

ram 

20 

32 

16 

61 

ran 

1.7 

34 

13 

55 

ram 

09 

- 

15 

59 

dun 

3.9 

32 

14 

57 

ram 

0.8 

26 

15 

59 

ram 

12 

31 

15 

59 

ram 

1.9 

.97 

14 

57 

rain 

3.1 

.02 

15 

59 

ram 

Those  era  Thursday's  Agrees 


LONDON 


D  C 


MANCHESTER 


3 


Thursday:  Temp:  max  6  am  to  6  pm.  18C  (64F); 

dhy:  6  pm. 


mm  6  pm  to  6  am.  14C  (57F).  Humidity;  6  pm. 
64  percent  Rain-  ?4hrto  6  pm.  CL32m.  Sun:  V 
hr  to  6  pm.  l.Bhr.  Bar,  mean  sea  level,  6  pm. 
987.3  manners.  rtsvT- 
Ij00tma*ars=29.! 


7hoiwtorTemp:rTax6amto6^T,  18C<64FJ: 


min  6  prh  I 
111m. 


to  6  am.  12C  <54F).  Ram:  24hr  to  6 
1 6  pm 


pm,  0.1 Im.  Sun:  24  Itr  to  6  pm.  Z3hr. 


(  HIGHEST  &  LOWEST  ) 


YESTERDAY 


3 


Thursday: 


Temperatures  at  midday  yesterday:  c,  cloud;  f. 
fair;  r,  ram;  s.  sun. 


Highest  day  temp:  Jersey.  19C 
#  day  max:  Fas-  Isle,  Shetland.  I3C 


):  highest  ramfalL  Torquay.  Devon.  2.07m; 
highest  sunshine:  Tetoy,  Dyfed,  6-fflw. 


C  F 

Belfast  13  55 
B’rmghanr  14  57 
Blackpool  13  55 
Bristol  15  59 
CenSft  15  59 
Edinburgh  15  59 
Glasgow  13  55 


Guernsey 


C  F 

15  59 
18  64 

16  61 
16  61 


London 
NDndnter  11  52 
Newcastle  16  01 
R*nMmray  14  57 


(  UGHT1NG -UPTIME  ) 


(  TOWER  BRIDGE  ) 


TODAY 

London  8.12  pm  to  5.48  am 
Bristol  822  pm  to  5.58  am 
EdMwrgh  032  pm  to  5.53  am 
Manchester  8.24  pm  to  5.53  am 
Penzance  822  pm  to  6.12  am 


Tower  Bridge  wifl  be  lifted  at  the  Mowing 
times  today  7.00am.  7.30am.  83Qara, 
10.30am,  1230pm.  230pm  and  1159pm. 

On  Sunday.  September  4ft.  Tower  Bndga  wS 
be  lifted  at  8.00am. 


TOMORROW 

London  6.10  pm  to  5.50  am 
Bristol  620  pm  to  5.59  am 
Edinburgh  8.29  pm  to  5.55  am 
Manchester  821  pm  to  5.55  am 
Penzance  8  30  pm  to  6.1 3  am 


HIGH  TIDES 


3 


TODAY 

AM 

HT 

PM 

HT 

TOMORROW 

AM 

KT 

PM 

HT 

London  Bridge 

731 

63 

735 

63 

London  Bridge 

8.10 

60 

8.35 

fit 

Aberdeen 

638 

3.7 

735 

34 

Aberdeen 

&13 

34 

849 

32 

Avwwtouft 

1232 

113 

1236 

mo 

Avonmouft 

137 

103 

124 

99 

Belfast 

4/43 

32 

5.12 

33 

Battest  . 

551 

33 

6.18 

3.0 

Csrdtfi 

1207 

10.7 

1221 

102 

Cardiff 

1232 

8.7 

1.09 

93 

Devonport 

1130 

4.7 

1139 

43 

Devonport 

1228 

44 

Dover 

431 

53 

432 

53 

Dover 

531 

5.4 

6.05 

53 

Fafinouft 

1100 

43 

1129 

43 

Fafenouft 

1138 

42 

Glasgow 

6.05 

46 

6.15 

43 

Glasgow 

635 

42 

7.01 

42 

Harwich 

5.17 

as 

534 

3.7 

Harwich 

6.09 

33 

6.40 

34 

Hothead 

348 

1134 

4.9 

6.6 

4.19 

43 

439 

1229 

43 

6.1 

544 

1.05 

44 

53 

BfracoB&e 

1124 

73 

■ 

WWW* 

1201 

72 

1226 

63 

Lekh 

823 

b.l) 

9.01 

43 

Leith 

928 

46 

10.10 

44 

Liverpool 

435 

8.3 

5.00 

(3 

■  Lhrefpoot 

5.37 

7.5 

6.13 

7? 

Lowestoft 

3.04 

21 

320 

23 

Lowestoft 

4.05 

4.43 

21 

Msrgsta 

527 

42 

5.42 

44 

Margate 

6.19 

4.0 

830 

41 

kftford  Haven 

11.44 

bJ 

■ 

— 

■Start  Haven 

12.18 

54 

1249 

52 

Newquay 

10.41 

5.8 

11.16 

53 

Newquay 

1148 

53 

Oban 

10/45 

3.1 

- -  . 

Oban 

1201 

28 

1137 

28 

PemaBce 

10.44 

4.7 

11.15 

43 

Penzancn 

1146 

44 

Portland 

1203 

1.8 

1203 

527 

1.6 

42 

Portland 

1237 

633 

13 

3.8 

1244 

634 

14 

3L8 

ShorefuBO 

Southampton 

427 

5.4 

432 

53 

Shoreham 

525 

5l41 

43 

3.7 

6.00 

6.15 

43 

Swansea 

11/48 

7.9 

— 

— 

Swansea 

1223 

7.6 

1254 

73 

Teas 

926 

43 

1021 

44 

Tees 

1038 

44 

11.16- 

4? 

WTton-on-Nre 

5.14 

3-/ 

534 

33 

WXon-On-Nza 

6.89 

S3 

640 

33 

Tide  naasamd  to  metre*  1n=32S08ft. 
Tines  are  BST 


8 


**  *  *** 


c 


AM 


J  C 


PM 


Information  supplied  by  Met  Office 


TODAY  Sunrises:  Sunsets:  TOMORROW  Sunrises:  Sunsets: 

6.17  am  7.42  pm  w*^mm  6.16  am  7.40  pm 


Moon  sets  Moon  rises:  MkAdSH  Moon  sets:  Moon  rises: 
337  pm  10.35  pm  4.57  pm  11.30  pm 

Last  quarter  4.50am  New  moon  September  11 


FINAL  DEMANl 


R,,e.'*  Hill  Santui-i  Investment  Services  ltd .. 
FREEPOST,  Croydon  CR9«£H.  Tel:  0800 100  100. 
Anytime.  Free  of  charge. 

□  I  would  like  to  receive  literature  on  planning 
for  inheritance  Tax. 

□  Please  telephone  me  to  discuss  planning  fiw 

Inheritance  Tax.  (Tick  box). 

Name. 


Address. 


nar.vn) 


Postcode. 


— Tel:. 


HILLgAMUEL® 

INVESTMENT  SERVICES 

A  MEMBER  OF  LAUTRO  AND  IMRO 


V  ‘i 


Thanks  to  this  year's  budget,  you  can 
currently  leave  up  to  £110,000,  without  paying 
Inheritance  Tax. 

But,  just  add  up  the  value  of  your  house, 
your  car,  your  !i;e  assurance  and  all  your  hard- 
earned  savings.  2t  all  counts. 

For  example,  if  it  adds  up  to  £360,000  the 
taxman  is  going  to  ask  for  £100,000. 

So,  the  very  people  you  hoped  would 
benefit  could  stili  end  up  with  a  hefty  fax  bill. 

Fortunately,  Hill  Samuel  Investment 
Services  can  help  you  to  protect  them  from 
this  burden. 

1  f  youd  like  to  know  more,  simply  return 
the  coupon.  Or,  for  a  speedier  reply,  telephone 
0800 100 100. 
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Kenneth  Fleet  column  page  21...  EK/zy  S/rf  is  footo/ig  Jigfrpage-26  . . .  Geoffrey  Mulcahy  on  Woolworths  page  3! 
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Executive  Editor 
David  Brewerton 

Howden 

three  sent 
for  trial 

Three  underwriters  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Howden.  a  Lloyd's 
broking  company,  were  corn- 
milled  to  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  for  trial  from  Guildhall 
Justices  Rooms  yesterdav. 

Mr  Kenneth  Grab,  the  for¬ 
mer  chairman,  aged  65,  of 
Eton  Square.  Belgravia,  cen¬ 
tra!  London,  faces  75  charges 
including  stealing  51,135.910 
from  Alexander  Howden. 

The  others  accused  of 
charges  of  theft  and  conspir¬ 
acy  were  Mr  lan  Posgate.  aged 
56,  an  ex-Lloyd's  underwriter, 
of  Clarendon  Road,  Notling 
Hill,  west  London:  Mr  Jade 
Carpenter,  aged  66.  the  former 
deputy  chairman  of  Alexander 
Howden,  of  Oakmans  Lodge, 
Rickmans  lime,  Biilingshursu 
west  Sussex,  and  Mr  Colin 
Hart,  aged  53.  a  former 
Lloyd's  underwriter  of 
Ellcndcn  Farm.  Foxes  Cross, 
Whit&table,  Kent. 

They  were  all  committed  for 
trial  on  bail  with  sureties  each 
totalling  £100,000  and  con¬ 
ditions  to  surrender  their  pass¬ 
ports  and  of  residence. 

Pavion  shows 
£5.4m  loss 

A  £6.12  million  write-off 
following  a  trademark  revalu¬ 
ation  has  left  Pavion  Inter¬ 
national,  the  USM-quoied  US 
cosmetics  company,  with  a 
loss  of  £5.4  million  for  the 
year  to  February  29.  Last  year 
the  company  made  a  pre-tax 
profit  of  £537,000. 

Pavion  failed  to  publish  its 
prelimary  statement  in  July, 
as  originally  planned,  because 
it  was  unable  to  secure  the 
necessary  finance  at  the  time. 

Operating  profits  declined 
during  the  year  by  47  per  cent 
to  £1.9  million,  with  turnover 
down  1 1.5  per  cent  to  £25.83 
million  following  the  collapse 
in  the  dollar  and  a  still  the 
continuing  price  war  in  the  US 
cosmetics  industry.  The  com¬ 
pany  said  although  margins 
were  cut  to  retain  volume,  the 
US  operation  remained 
profitable. 

Following  these  results,  Mr 
Stanley  Acker  has  resigned  as 
deputy  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  the  company. 
However,  he  remains  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the 
Phvion  Ltd  subsidiary. 

Dealings  in  Pa vi on’s  shares, 
suspended  on  July  28  at  8.75p, 
are  expected  to  resume  on 
Monday.  I  | 


Spicer  told  Clowes 

to  repay  investors 


Spicer  &  Oppenheim,  the 
accountant,  had  grave 
misgivings  about  the  off¬ 
shore  funds  run  by  Bar- 
low  Clowes  20  months 
before  the  fund  manage¬ 
ment  group  collapsed, 
according  to  a  confiden¬ 
tial  memorandum  seen 
by  The  Times. 

The  accountancy  firm  was 
so  concerned  that  it  took  the 
view  that  Barlow  Clowes 
should  withdraw  Portfolio  68 
—  one  of  its  two  main  offshore 
funds  —  and  pay  all  the  money 
back  to  the  UK  investors  in 
the  fund  as  soon  as  possible. 

Portfolio  68  was  run  by 
Barlow  Clowes  International, 
the  Gibraltar  arm  of  the 
crashed  fund  management 
group.  Investors  in  BCI  are 
facing  losses  of  up  to  £100 
million. 

The  confidential  memoran¬ 
dum  was  prepared  by  Mr  Nic 
Lewis,  then  a  partner  in 
Spicer,  following  a  meeting  he 
had  on  September  3.  1986 
with  Mr  Peter  Gowes,  head  of 
Barlow  Cowes,  and  other 


By  Lawrence  Lever 

directors  of  the  company,  these  reit 
Spicer  was  auditor  to  Barlow  garded  as 
Clowes  at  the  time.  than  incoi 

in  the  memorandum  Mr  foreexemi 
Lewis  says  that  he  is  “most  Mr  Lewi 
unhappy"  with  Portfolio  68  way  in  wh; 
and  considered  that  one  as-  Portfolio 
pea  of  its  operation  was  not  allocation 
“proper".  clients  all 

The  memorandum  indi-  place, 
cates  that  Mr  Lewis  and  Mr  “1  said  1 
Julian  Pilkington,  the  Spicer  happy  tha 
partner  in  charge  of  the  Bar-  had  the  uu 
low  Gowes  account,  decided  “I  subse 
to  write  to  Barlow  Gowes  and  JABP  (M: 
“advise  them  to  stop  market-  said  that  1 
ing  this  portfolio  to  UK  with  the 
clients,  and  to  repay  the  because  I ' 
money  in  it  from  UK  res-  stock  lendi 
idents  as  soon  as  possible".  not  give  rit 
There  are  indications  in  the  and  partly 
memorandum  that  Spicer’s  think  the  s 
concern  also  extended  to  Port-  of  transact 
folio  28.  the  other  principal  stage  was  [ 
offshore  fund  run  by  Barlow  The  date 
Clowes.  which  Mr 

Mr  Lewis  voices  doubts  dum  is  ba 
over  the  tax  aspects  of  Port-  dence  of  a 
folio  68  which  used  a  com-  that  were  1 
plicated  stock  lending  scheme  Barlow  Go 
involving  British  government  and  Scpten 
securities  to  generate  returns  On  Au( 
to  investors.  BCI  claimed  kineion  ra 


these  returns  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  capital  gains  rather 
than  income  and  were  there¬ 
fore  exempt  from  tax. 

Mr  Lewis  also  questions  the 
way  in  which  the  operation  of 
Portfolio  68  emailed  the 
allocation  of  transactions  to 
clients  after  they  had  taken 
place. 

“1  said  that  I  was  far  from 
happy  that  the  transactions 
had  the  tax  effects  intended'*. 

“I  subsequently  spoke  with 
JABP  (Mr  Pillrington)  and 
said  that  1  was  most  unhappy 
with  the  situation,  partly 
because  I  was  not ...  sure  the 
stock  lending  transactions  did 
not  give  rise  to  taxable  events 
and  partly  because  I  did  not 
think  the  after  event  booking 
of  transactions  in  the  second 
stage  was  proper". 

The  date  of  the  meeiing  on 
which  Mr  Lewis's  memoran¬ 
dum  is  based  is  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  chain  of  concerns 
that  were  being  voiced  about 
Barlow  Gowes  around  August 
and  September  1986. 

On  August  28  Mr  Pil- 
kingion  received  a  call  from 


Reserves  top  $50bn 
as  Bank  intervenes 


Second 

buyout 


Maccess  Group,  Britain's  larg¬ 
est  cash-and-carry  car  parts 
and  accessories  wholesaler, 
has  been  bought  out  by  its 
management  —  for  the  second 
time  in  two  years.  Maccess, 
bought  from  Burmah  for  £10.5 
million  in  1986.  has  now  been 
valued  at  £20  million  with  the 
management  lifting  its  hold¬ 
ing  from  20  to  72.5  per  cenL 

Interim  gain 

Severfield-Reeve,  the  York¬ 
shire-based  structural  en¬ 
gineering  group  which  came  to 
the  Unlisted  Securities  Market 
in  July,  increased  pre-tax  prof¬ 
its  for  the  first  half  of  this  year 
to  £535,000  from  £400.000 
last  time  on  turnover  up.  21 
per  cent  to  £4.28  million.  An  ; 
interim  dividend  of  0.75p  is 
announced. 

Cooper  buy 

Frederick  Cooper  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  fixed-  assets  and 
goodwill  of  Walfab  (Engineer¬ 
ing)  and  Walfab  (Special  Prod¬ 
ucts)  from  the  receivers  for 
£160,000  in  cash.  It  has  also 
agreed  to  purchase  the  stock  at 
valuation. 


THE  TIMES 


By  David  Smith 
Economics  Correspondent 

Britain’s  gold  and  foreign 
currency  reserves  topped  $50 
billion  for  the  first  time  last 
month,  helped  by  the  second 
payment  on  BP  shares  by 
foreign  institutions. 

The  reserves  rose  by  an 
underlying  $827  million  last 
month,  the  sixth  consecutive 
monthly  rise.  The  increase 
came  partly  as  a  result  of  Bank 
of  England  intervention  ag¬ 
ainst  the  dollar  in  August  — 
when  it  joined  in  with  the 
Bundesbank  in  trying  to  stem 
the  dollar's  rise. 

But  the  announcement, 
came  as  the  Bank  was  again 
forced  to  intervene  in  support 
of  sterling,  which  continued 
its  fall  yesterday  morning. 

The  Bank  stepped  in  to 
support  sterling  when  it 
dipped  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  and  made  further  pur¬ 
chases  yesterday  morning. 
Dealers  said  that  the  pound 
had  not  shrugged  off  the 
nervousness  which  followed 
the  publication  of  the  July 
trade  figures  on  August  25. 
Money  market  interest  rates 


UK  RESERVES 

Reserves  Change 

($m)  ($m) 

Jan 

43,093 

438 

Feb 

42,927 

-25 

Mar 

47,519 

42,225 

Apr 

47,857 

4514 

May 

48,533 

4814 

Jun 

48,519 

484 

July 

49,826 

4910 

Aug 

50,639 

4827 

added  about  an  eighth  of  a 
point,  trading  at  a  level  consis¬ 
tent  with  a  half-point  rise  in 
base  rates  from  the  present  12 
percent  The  top  discount  rate 
at  the  weekly  Treasury  bill 
tender  rose  to  11.6519  per 
cent  up  from  1 1 .551 6  per  cent 
last  week. 

The  pound  has  also  been 
affected  by  a  change  of  view 
on  its  prospects  by  the  US 
investment  house  Goldman 
Sachs.  In  a  telex  to  clients  this 
week  Mr  David  Morrison,  the 
Ann’s  chief  international  ec¬ 
onomist  said  that  if  sterling 
dropped  below  DM  3. 1 4,  it 
would  soon  fall  to  within  the 
DM3.08-DM3. 10  range. 

“We  have  become  more 


negative  of  the  pound,"  Mr 
Morrison  said  yesterday.  “A 
much  greater  than  expected 
deterioration  in  the  UK  trade 
position  and  the  tightening  of 
German  monetary  policy 
have  undermined  sterling.’’ 

The  Bank’s  intervention 
came  with  the  pound  trading 
in  the  DM3. 1 2-DM3. 1 3  range 
and  just  below  $1.67.  After  the 
publication  of  the  US  employ¬ 
ment  data  the  pound  sta¬ 
bilized  at  about  $1.67  but 
dropped  below  DM3.12. 

The  official  reserves  stood 
at  $50.64  billion  (£30.12  bil¬ 
lion)  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
up  from  $49.83  billion  (£29. 1 1 
billion)  at  the  end  of  July.  Of 
the  actual  rise  of  $813  million. 
$495  million  was  due  lo  US 
and  Canadian  dollar  receipts 
from  the  second  instalment  of 
BP  shares. 

•  The  US  unemployment  rate 
rose  to  5.6  percent  last  month 
from  5.4  per  cent  in  July  and 
now  appears  to  have  passed  its 
low  point.  It  was  seen  by 
dealers  as  reducing  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  raise  interest  rates. 


Dunlop  to  retire  from  BA 


By  Carol  Ferguson 

Mr  Gordon  Dunlop,  finance 
director  of  British  Airways 
sine*  1982, .  is  taking  early 
retirement  from  his  executive 
position  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
He  will  remain  on  the  BA 
board  as  a  non-executive 
director  for  a  further  three 
months;  until  the  end  of 
March  1989. 

Recruited  by  BA's  chairman 
Lord  King  to  prepare  the 
group  for  privatization,  Mr 
Dunlop,  aged  60,  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  transforming 
the  balance  sheet  from  being 
laden  with  £1  billion  of  debt 
and  negative  net  worth  at  the 
end  of  1982.  into  the  fiscally 
respectable  version,  with  net 
cash  resources  of  £767  mil¬ 
lion,  prior  to  the  takeover  of 
British  Caledonian  last 
December. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
improvement  must  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  BA's  use.  with  Mr 
Dunlop  at  the  financial  helm, 
of  long-term  leases  to  fond  the 
purchase  of  aircraft,  a  method 
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Leaving  the  board:  Gordon  Dunlop,  finance  director  of  BA 


of  financing  which  effectively 
keeps  the  financing  cost  off  the 
balance  sheet. 

Mr  lan  Wild,  airline  analyst 
at  Barclays  de  Zoete  Wedd, 
said  that  Mr  Dunlop  had  done 
a  good  job  at  BA,  but  said  that 
he  expected  lo  see  someone 
else  take  BA  into  the  1990s. 
“How  BA  finances  its  future  is 


one  of  the  big  keys  to  its 
success,”  Mr  Wild  said.  “A 
revolution  is  taking  place  in 
the  business,  both  because  of 
the  need  for  new  planes,  and 
because  of  the  possibility  now 
opening  up  whereby  BA  may 
be  able  to  take  stakes  in  other  I 
airlines.”  j 

Kenneth  Fleet,  page  21  I 


P&D  gives  up  private  client  business 

By  Richard  Thomson,  Banking  Correspondent 


c  Market  news  on  Stock- 
watch  yesterday  included: 
Lambert  Howaith  (02254) 
fell  15p  after  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  fall  in  profits. 
RHM  (01 161)  fell  a  further 
10p,  following  Goodman 
fielder  Wattie’s  aban¬ 
doned  bid,  but  Blue  Circle 
(01118)  lifted  9p  on  bid 
speculation.  Irish  Dis¬ 
tillers  (02380)  climbed  4p 

on  news  of  bid  talks. 
©Recent  additions  inc¬ 
lude:  Ashley  Industrial 
Trust  RFD  03431 
©  Calls  charged  5p  for  8 
seconds  peak,  12  seconds 
off  peak  inc.  VAT. _ 

****** 


Phillips  &  Drew,  the  stockbroker,  is 
giving  away  its  private  client  business, 
the  latest  dramatic  proof  that  Ciiy 
stockbroking  firms  are  finding  it  hard  to 
make  money  out  of  the»r  personal 
customers. 

Capel-Cure  Myers,  another  leading 
stockbroker,  is  taking  most  of  Phillips  & 
Drew  Investment  Services’  private  client 
business  as  well  as  a  team  of  about  20 
executives.  The  transfer  does  not  involve 
any  cash  payment  apart  from  the  costs 
involved  in  the  move  itself. 

There  will,  however,  be  up  to  40 

redundancies  among  dealers  salesmen 
gnd  back-office  siaff  at  P&DIS  front 
!  September  30. 

CCM  said  yesterday  that  the  move 
“represents  a  significant  step  in  our 
stated  objective  of  becoming  the  leading 
specialist  in  private  client  services  in  the 

UK." 

Although  the  choice  of  moving  to 
CCM  remains  with  the  individual  client, 
the  company  expects  to  welcome  be¬ 


tween  1,000  and  2,000  clients  from  P&D, 
adding  to  its  existing  private  client  funds 
under  management  of  about  £1  billion. 
The  new  business,  which  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  in  October,  will  include  both 
discretionary  and  advisory  accounts. 

Mr  Fred  Carr  of  CCM  Capital 
Management  said  that  his  company  had 
been  chosen  by  P&D  partly  because  they 
shared  the  same  computer  software 
which  minimized  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  the  transfer.  They  also  had  a 
similar  approach  to  fond  manangement, 
he  added. 

A  small  part  of  P&D's  private  fund 
management  business  —  including 
mainly  overseas  clients  —  is  being 
transferred  to  the  London  office  of  ils 
parent,  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland. 

The  decision  to  pull  out  of  private 
client  business  was  pan  of  a  more  general 
review  of  P&D's  operations  currently 
being  carried  out  by  UBS.  The  Swiss 
bank  said  that  retail  stockbroking  did  not 
fit  into  the  group  strategy  of  concentrat¬ 


ing  on  wholesale  business  in  operations 
outside  Switzerland. 

Meanwhile,  Hoare  GovctL  another 
leading  stockbroker,  is  trying  to  find  a 
buyer  for  its  own  private  client  operation 
which  has  funds  of  about  £1  billion 
under  management 

The  move  is  understood  to  be  rooted 
in  Hoare  Govett's  problems  with  its 
parent  Security  Pacific,  the  US  banking 
group.  But  it  also  reflects  the  difficulty 
many  City  firms  are  experiencing  in 
making  their  private  client  business 
profitable  since  the  stoek  market  crash. 
With  the  dramatic  fall  in  stock  market 
turnover,  the  fees  from  private  client 
business  have  also  fallen  below  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  large  back-offices 
which  most  firms  had  built  up. 

P&D  is  at  least  the  second  large 
stockbroking  firm  to  get  rid  of  its  private 
client  business.  Shcarson  Lehman  pulled 
out  of  servicing  its  private  diems  earlier 
this  year  when  it  wound  down  the 
business  of  L  Messel. 
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the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  disclosing  that  it  had 
received  suggestions  that  there 
was  something  untoward  at 
Barlow  Clowes. 

The  meeiing  involving  Mr 
Lewis  and  Mr  Clowes  took 
place  six  days  later. 

Later  that  month  Mr  Rich¬ 
ard  Hooper,  a  partner  in 
Spicer's  Gibraltar  office, 
raised  questions  about  pos¬ 
sible  irregularities  in  the  Ge¬ 
neva  office. 

After  the  September  3  meet¬ 
ing  Spicer  had  at  least  one 
further  meeting  with  Mr 
Gowes  at  which  its  concerns 
about  Portfolio  68  were  re¬ 
peated. 

Spicer  subsequently  wrote 
lo  Barlow  Clowes  relaying  its 
concerns  over  the  portfolio 
and  telling  the  investment 
group  that  there  was  a  “sound 
case”  for  repaying  money  in 
the  fund  to  UK  investors. 

A  Spicer  spokesman  refused 
to  say  whether  the  firm  men¬ 
tioned  its  concerns  about 
Portfolio  68  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

Le  Quesne  inquiry,  page  19 

IDG  and 
Pernod 
confirm 
bid  talks 

By  Graham  Sesujeant 
Financial  Editor 
The  prospect  of  another 
expensive  bid  battle  in  the 
international  drinks  business 
drew  closer  as  Pernod-Ricard, 
the  French  drinks  group,  con¬ 
firmed  that  it  is  holding  bid 
discussions  with  Irish  Distill¬ 
ers  Group  “which  may  or  may 
not  lead  to  an  offer." 

Pernod  has  also  bought 
IDG  shares  heavily,  raising  its 
slake  from  18  percent  to  5  per 
cent 

The  joint  holding  statement 
from  Dublin  came  after  talks 
lasting  late  on  Thursday  and 
from  early  yesterday  morning. 

The  confi  maiion  of  true  bid 
talks  comes  in  response  to  an 
angry  statement  from  GC&C 
Brands,  Grand  Metropolitan's 
subsidiary,  which  raised  the 
spectre  of  the  French  group 
gaining  a  blocking  slake  in 
Irish  Distillers  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  foil  bid. 

IDG  shares  swiftly  gained  a 
further  8p  to  366p  in  London. 
This  compares  with  the 
GC&C  bid  of  lr400p,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  341  p. 

The  move  leaves  the  Grand 
Metropolitan  camp  at  a  tac¬ 
tical  disadvantage,  since  it  has 
already  declared  its  £215  mil¬ 
lion  cash  bid  final  in  the 
absence  of  a  counter-offer. 

While  Pernod  is  free  to  add 
to  its  shareholding  in  the 
market.  Grand  Met  therefore 
cannot  raise  its  bid  or  buy 
shares  in  the  market  at  the 
current  price  before  Pernod 
announces  a  rival  offer. 

GC&C  Brands  has  a  holding 
of  almost  7  per  cent  in  IDG 
and  its  offer  is  scheduled  to 
close  on  September  12. 

Mr  David  McCrossan.  of 
Allied  Irish  Investment  Bank, 
advisers  to  GC&C,  said  the 
situation  continued  lo  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  for  shareholders. 

He  said  a  straightforward 
bid  battle  would  now  be  in 
everyone's  interests.” 

In  a  battle,  the  decisions  of 
two  leading  shareholders  will 
be  vital.  FlI-Fyffes.  which 
assented  to  the  earlier  con¬ 
sortium  bid  but  was  released 
from  its  undertaking,  owns  20 
per  cen  t  of  I DG.  Irish  Life,  the 
state-controlled  insurance 
company,  owned  1 1  per  cent, 
but  is  understood  to  have  sold 
I  per  cent  already,  ultimately 
to  Pemod-Ricard. 
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Tougher  net  planned  to 
catch  the  loan  sharks 


A  lough  Government  health 
warning  may  be  imposed  on 
applications  for  second  mort¬ 
gages  as  part  of  a  drive  against 
loan  sharks  and  unscrupulous 
lenders. 

Mr  Francis  Maude,  Corpor¬ 
ate  Affairs  Minister,  is  consid¬ 
ering  the  wording:  “Your 
home  is  at  risk,  if  you  do  not 
make  repayments  on  a  secured 
loan.” 

Another  change,  already  an¬ 
nounced,  will  compel  lenders 
to  include  fees,  which  can  be 
as  high  as  20  per  cent  of  the 
loan,  in  calculating  the  interest 
rate  on  loans. 

Mr  Maude  said  that  he  was 
also  looking  into  the  proce¬ 
dure  for  applying  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  loan.  At  present,  he  said, 
too  much  documentation  was 
required  and  this  was  con  (us¬ 
ing  for  consumers.  The  grant¬ 
ing  and  policing  of  licences  to 


By  Maria  Scott 

lenders  is  also  under  review  to 
try  to  find  ways  to  weed  out 
unscrupulous  operators,  but 
this  is  still  at  an  early  stage. 

Separately,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Department  has  been 
investigating  ways  that  courts 
could  intercede  in  cases  where 
debtors  are  brought  before 

Danger  in  the  debt 
ocean........  page  25 

them  because  of  non-pay¬ 
ment,  if  it  appears  that  the 
borrower  has  been  charged  an 
extortionate  rate  of  inleresL 

In  his  examination  of  per¬ 
sonal  debt  problems,  Mr 
Maude  has  ruled  out  controls 
on  the  amount  which  people 
can  borrow  or  ceilings  on 
interest  rates. 

“This  has  been  tried  in 
other  countries  and  it  has  not 
worked.  Consumers  need  lo 


be  more  sensitive  to  interest 
rates,"  he  added. 

Mr  Maude  denied  that  Brit¬ 
ain's  credit  increase  was  out  of 
controL  But  he  conceded  that 
some  people  faced  problems. 

“I  do  not  believe  we  have  a 
problem  with  consumer  credit 
but  we  have  a  slight  problem 
with  consumer  debt,"  he  said. 

“The  problem  we  are  trying 
to  address  is  not  the  general 
level  of  consumer  borrowings 
but  cases  where  people  take  on 
heavier  borrowings  than  they 
should  through  not  thinking 
things  through.” 

Mr  Maude  may  also  require 
that  loan  applications  warn 
borrowers  not  to  sign  loan 
agreements  unless  they 
believe  they  can  repay. 

The  new  measures  would  be 
in  addition  to  regulations 
already  due  to  come  into  effect 
under  the  Consumer  Credit 
Act  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


Bowers  &  Codle  Co  Ltd  professionally  managed  futures  and  options 
□ccounts  for  the  private  client. 

For  further  details  please  contact  Rory  Sweet  on  01  -283  9984  during 

office  hours,  or  return  the  couplon  below. 

Bowers  Cadle  &  Co  Ltd 

FUTURES  AND  OPTIONS  BROKERS 

4/5  Castle  Court,  by  Comhill,  London  EC3V  9DL. 

Tel:  01-283  9984  Fax:  01-283  9980  Telex:  925365  BOWCAD. 


Tel:  daytime  . evening 

Date  of  Application  . Signature 
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In  1980,  it  took  an  average  of  14.5  man-hours  to  make  a  liquid  tonne  of  British  steel 

Now  it  takes  only  5. 


Improved  productivity  is  one  of  many 
shining  aspects  of  our  performance  in  recent 
years.  Last  year,  our  productivity  rose  19.3%. 
And  we  broke  over  100  plant  records. 

Such  achievements  have  helped  us  compete 
in  one  of  the  world’s  toughest  markets. 


BRITISH  STEEL 
GETS  IT  TOGETHER. 

Of  the  12.1  million  tonnes  we  delivered 
last  year,  over  a  third  went  abroad. 

We  sold  more  at  home,  too.  Our  UK 
deliveries  went  up  by  18%  last  year. 

Steel  is  part  of  the  backbone  of  British 
industry.  If  something  isn’t  made  of  steel,  it’s 


still  likely  that  steel  is  used  in  making  it 
Our  profits  for  1987-88  rose  to 
million.  Compared  with  the  previous 

profits  of  £178  million. 

So  we  come  to  an  obvious  conch 
British  Steel  shines. 


Issued  by  Samuel  Montagu  &  Co.  Limited  and  Barclays  de  Zoete  VC'edd  Limited,  members  of  TSA  and  financial  advisers  respectively  for  HM  Government  and  British  Steel  Corporarion  in  ccmn«iinn  „  .u 

r  evnon  wun  Me  proposed  privatisation. 


Le  Quesne  inquiry  into  Trade  Department’s  handling  of  Barlow  Clowes  almost  complete 


Questions  Sir  Godfray  must  answer 


By  Lawrence  Lever 

^IrtnSn1'  Quesne.  the  Moreover,  he  will  probably 


eyes  of 18,000  investors,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  members  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  a  handful  of 
anxious  civil  servants  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  (not  to  mention  a  few 
former  ministers  at  the  depart¬ 
ment  ),  are  upon  you. 

The  word  is  that  Sir 
Godfrey's  report  on  the  DTTs 
handling  of  the  Barlow  Clowes 
affair  will  be  published  very 
soon.  Certainly,  Sir  Godfray 
has  been  busy  writing  this 
week,  so  peihaps  he  has 
finished  talcmg  evidence. 

In  any  “independent  in- 


know  that  he  was  not  every¬ 
body's  ideal  choice  to  lead  the 
Barlow  Clowes  inquiry. 

After  all,  he  is  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Monopolies 
and  Meigeis  Commission  —  a 
position  which  would  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with 
civil  servants  from  depart¬ 
ments  such  as  the  DTL 

The  most  important  point, 
however,  is  that  Sir  Godfray’s 
report  answers  all  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  about  bow 
the  Department  of  Trade  han¬ 
dled  Barlow  Clowes. 

Why.  for  instance,  was  Bar- 


quiiy"  there  are  bound  to  be  low  Clowes  allowed  to  take 
fears  that  the  government  will  take  in  £80  million  from  the 


How  much  did  the  DTI 


vital  question  for  Sir 


investigate  the  previous  his-  Godfray  is  whether  it  was 
lory  of  Barlow  Clowes?  Did  it,  reasonable  for  the  DTI  to  take 
for  example,  make  the  connecv  the  view  in  I98S  that  Barlow 
lion  between  Barlow  Clowes  Clowes  should  be  licensed. 


be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  that  the  report 
might  deflect  attention  to¬ 
wards  others. 


public  for  several  years  with¬ 
out  having  a  licence  from  the 
DTI?  This  was  illegal, 
it  is  worrying  that  the  terms 


Sir  Godfray:  thorough 
that  Barlow  Cowes  opened 


But  Sir  Godfray,  an  ex  peri-  of  reference  for  Sir  Godfray’s 
enced  lawyer  with  a  reput-  inquiry  relate  only  to  the 


ation  for  thoroughness,  will  be 
well  aware  of  this. 


inquiry  relate  only  to  the  Cowes. 

DTI’s  behaviour  “since  Janu-  This  raises  several  further 
ary !,  1983"  in  view  of  the  fact  questions. 


for  business  in  1973  and  consider  the  background  of 
information  on_  events  pro-  warnings  given  to  the  DTI 
dating  1983  is  highly  relevant  before  it  licensed  Barlow 
to  any  examination  of  the  Cowes.  These  came  from 
DTI’s  handling  of  Barlow  Nasdim,  the  intermediaries 
Cowes.  watchdog,  Lhe  Bank  of  Engl¬ 


and  ibe  collapse  of  Farrington  Was  it  reasonable  for  the 

Stead,  a  Manchester-based  DTI  to  found  its  decision  not 
gilts  business,  in  1981?  to  refuse  a  licence  to  Barlow 
Farrington  Stead  was  a  kind  Cowes  on  fears  that  a  refusal 
of  “son  of  Barlow  Cowes” — a  could  cause  it  to  collapse,  with 
gilts  management  group  run  the  loss  of  investors' money? 
by  two  former  Barlow  Clowes  Should  the  DTI  have  li- 
cmployees.  censed  Barlow  Cowes  after  its 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Barlow,  the  officials  had  looked  at  the 
co-founder  of  Bartow  Cowes,  books  and  records  of  the 
subsequently  disappeared  ow-  group  and  been  very  con¬ 
ing  a  large  ammount  of  money  cemed  by  what  they  saw? 
and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  Barlow  Cowes  bad  pre- 
her  arrest.  Did  the  DTI  know  viously.  and  wrongly,  assured 
about  this?  the  DTI  that  its  books  and 

Sir  Godfray  will  also  have  to  records  were  in  good  order, 
nsider  the  background  of  Was  is  reasonable  for  the 
rnings  given  to  the  DTI  DTI  not  to  ask  the  Stock 
Tore  it  licensed  Barlow  Exchange  what  it  knew  about 
awes.  These  came  from  the  Barlow  Cowes  principals 
sdirn,  the  intermediaries  noted  on  the  1985  licence 
tchdog,  Lhe  Bank  of  Eng-  application? 
id  and  the  Stock  Mr  Roger  Louth  of  the  DTI 

i  the  Bank.  was  certainly  interested  in  the 


land  and  the  Stock  Exchange, 
via  the  Bank. 


Poster  power.  Russell  Gore- Andrews,  chairman  of  More  OTerrall,  with  two  of  his  company's  hoardings  in  London  yesterday  (Photograph:  Mark  Pepper) 

More  O’Ferrall  looks  to  bright  future 


By  Carol  Ferguson 

Back-lit  bus  shelter  advertise¬ 
ments  have  brightened  the 
first  half  of  1988  for  More 
OTerrall,  the  outdoor  poster 
advertising  group. 

Pre-tax  profits  jumped  25 
per  cent,  to  £3.45  million,  in 
the  six  months  to  June  30, 
boosted  by  the  belated  success 
of  its  Adshel  subsidiary  in 
letting  its  entire  London  net¬ 


work  of  600  Superlite  bus 
shelters. 

They  have  been  let  since 
February,  after  advertisers 
had  come  to  terms  with  a  rate 
card  80  per  cent  higher  than 
that  for  unlit  bus  shelter 
panels. 

Mr  Trevor  Maund,  the 
group's  finance  director,  said: 
“To  ensure  that  we  could 
supply  the  service  and  get  a 
return  on  the  investment,  we 


had  to  establish  the  rate  card. 
Superiite  costs  more  both  in 
electricity,  and  in  higher 
maintenance.”  .  :  ^ 

Superiite  willgo  national  on 
October  1,-  with  2,500 
Superiite  bus  shelters.  None 
have  been  pre-sold,  but  Mr 
Maund  says  there  strong  in¬ 
terest  has  been  shown.  On 
October  3  an  additional  600 
London  bus  shelters  will  be¬ 
come  available.  Mr  Russell 


Gore- Andrews,  the  chairman, 
said: “The  sustained  growth  in 
earnings  has  arisen  from  a 
strong  trading  position  in  our 
major  markets,  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  new  developments.” 

The  United  Kingdom  ac¬ 
counted  for  51  per  cent  of 
More  O’Ferrall’s  interim  rev¬ 
enues  of  £19.6  million,  with 
most  of  the  rest  generated  in 
Europe-,  principally  France 
and  Belgium.  All  areas  bad  a 


good  first  half,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  where  the 
sluggish  economy  made  the 
market  difficult 

Mr  Maund  said  that  the 
outlook  for  the  advertising 
market  in  the  UK  and  Europe 
was  reasonably  firm,  and  there 
was  a  fairly  strong  order  book. 

Interim  earnings  per  share 
rose  28  per  cent  to  8.8p,  and 
the  dividend  was  increased  by 
33  per  cent  to  2.4p  net 


background  of  one  principal 
according  to  a  handwritten 
note  be  made. 

If  the  DTT  had  asked  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  its  views 
of  this  person  it  might  not 
have  looked  so  favourably  on 
the  licence  application. 

Was  it  reasonable  for  the 
DTI  to  rely  on  a  series  ofj 
assurances  from  Barlow 
Clowes  and  its  advisers  in 
deciding  to  grant  a  licence? 

Given  the  background, 
should  the  DTI  have  mon¬ 
itored  Barlow  Clowes  more 
closely  after  the  licence  was 
granted? 

Should  the  DTI  have  been 
concerned  when  every  single 
monitoring  return  from  Bar- 
low  Gowes  was  delivered 
late? 

Again,  shouldn't  bells  have 
rung  when  one  of  the  monitor¬ 
ing  returns  for  the  partnership 
was  rejected  by  the  DTI 
because  the  figures  did  not 
balance? 

Honorbilt 
pays  £3m 
for  Gallini 

By  Alexandra  Jackson 
Gallini,  the  leisurewear  de¬ 
signer  and  distributor,  is 
changing  hands  in  a  deal 
worth  up  to  £3.24  million. 

The  buyer  is  Honorbilt 
Group,  the  Third  Market 
quoted  menswear  business, 
which  will  finance  the  deal 
through  a  three-for-eight 
rights  issue  raising  £2.7 
million. 

Under  the  deal  Pentland 
Industries,  the  Reebok  sports 
shoes  group,  exchanges  a  25 
per  cent  stake  in  Gallini  for  a 
20.86  per  cent  shareholding  in 
the  enlarged  company.  Gallini 
made  a  loss  of  £393.000  in  the 
year  to  end^March. 

News  of  the  purchase  and 
the  rights  issue,  at  20p  a  share, 
was  accompanied  by 
Honorbill's  results  for  the  year 
to  end -April  showing  pre-tax 
profits  up  from  £156.000  to 
£544,000.  Sales  were  18  per 
cent  higher  at  £14  million 
compared  to  £1 1.9  million  in 
1986-87. 

Honorbilt  will  initially  pay 
£2  million,  with  the  rest 
payable  in  shares,  valued  at 
30p,  provided  profit  targets 
are  met  Honorbilt's  shares, 
first  quoted  on  the  Third 
Market  in  July  1987,  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  yesterday 
at  39p. 

Mr  Harold  Tillman,  chair¬ 
man  of  Honorbilt  said:  “Pent- 
land's  investment  in 
Honorbilt  and  the  acquisition 
of  Gallini  has  come  at  an 
important  moment  in  the 
development  of  the  group.” 


BUSINESS  ROUNDUP 


Thorn  EMI  acquires 

Visionhire  outlets 

Granada  Group  is  selling  its  VMonhire  television  rental 
activities  in  Hong  Kong  and  Australia  to  Thorn  EMI  for 
about  £13  million  cash.  They  were  acquired  nidi  its  £250 
million  takeover  of  Electronic  Rentals  Group  last  year. 
Granada  has  already  rationalized  Electronic  Rentals'  British 
and  German  TV  rental  and  retail  business  and  sold  its 
camping  and  leisure  activities  and  Northern  Ireland  retail 
outlets. 

Thorn  becomes  market  leader  in  Australia  with  the 
purchase,  which  adds  60,000  rental  units  to  its  178,000.  In 
Hong  Kong,  where  ir  already  claims  the  number  one  position, 
a  further  18,000  units  give  it  a  total  of  almost  40,000,  ahead  of 
the  start  of  stereo  TV  broadcasting  in  the  Crown  colony  hi 
1990.  In  all  Thorn  is  acquiring  33  outlets  and  taking  on  local 
borrowings  of  no  more  than  £1  million. 

FAI  increases  Finlanpays 
Pearl  holding  £8.1m  for  site 

Pearl  Group,  the  life  assur-  Fin  Ian,  the  land  and  prop- 
ance  company,  has  again  erty  developer,  has  paid  £8.1 
been  the  object  of  share  million  for  a  site  in  the  West 
buying  by  FAI,  the  Austra-  End  of  London,  where  it  will 
I  tan  insurance  group  whose  pnt  np  a  27,000  sq  ft  office 
chairman  is  Mr  Larry  Adler,  building  and  a  separate 
It  has  raised  its  stake  to  8.09  block  of  retail  units  and  eight 
per  cent  Speculation  con  tin-  flats.  The  estimated  cost  of 
nes  that  the  share  buying  the  development  is  between 
might  eventually  lead  to  a  £8  million  and  £9  million, 
bid  for  Pearl  either  by  FAI  or  The  company  hopes  to  sell 
another  financial  services  the  developed  units  for  a 
group.  Pearl  Group  shares  total  of  £19  million,  iudicat- 
remained  almost  unchanged  ing  a  profit  of  about  £25 
at  468p.  million. 


Porvair  ahead  24% 

Pre-tax  profits  at  Porvair,  the  specialist  plastics  manufac¬ 
turer  which  came  to  the  Unlisted  Securities  Market  in  Jane, 
rose  by  24  per  cent  to  £460,000  in  the  six  months  to  May  31. 
Turnover  increased  from  £5.08  million  to  £6.73  million.  The 
company,  which  was  bought  out  of  United  Technologies 
Corporation  m  1982,  is  investing  in  a  new  plant  and  a  £1.2 
million  machine  designed  to  produce  Permair,  a  porous 
plastic  material  for  use  in  sportswear  and  hut-weather 
clothing. 

Poro  merits,  an  alternative  to  natural  leather  used  in  shoes 
and  footballs  and  the  company's  principal  product,  continues 
to  generate  healthy  profits.  Earnings  per  share  were  np  from 
4p  to  4L8p.  There  is  no  interim  payment,  but  the  company 
hopes  to  pay  a  final  dividend. 


British  Gas 
Tokyo  quote 

British  Gas,  which  has  more 
than  2  per  cent  of  its  shares 
held  in  Japan,  will  this 
month  become  the  hun¬ 
dredth  foreign  company  to  be 
listed  on  the  Tokyo  stock 
exchange.  The  listing  will  be 
managed  by  Nomura  Securi¬ 
ties.  British  Gas  has  been 
quoted  in  New  York  and 
Toronto  since  flotation  in 
1986  bnt  it  could  not  be 
quoted  on  the  Tokyo  ex¬ 
change  until  the  shares  had 
been  fully  paid. 


A&C  Black 
rises  8.6% 

A&C  Black,  the  publisher  of 
Who's  Who ,  announced  an 
increase  in  pre-tax  profits  to 
£352,000,  up  8J>  per  cent  for 
the  six  months  to  June. 
Turnover  was  np  17.8  per 
cent  to  £2J8  million,  helped 
by  last  year's  acquisition  of 
Alpha  books  and  Nautical 
Publishing,  and  commission 
income  received  from  Chris¬ 
topher  Heim  Publishers. 
Earnings  per  share  increased 
13p  to  16.9p.  The  interim 
dividend  rises  to  4p  (3.75p). 


HK  ‘fighting  for  staff 

The  flight  of  company  managers  because  of  uncertainty  over 
the  future  in  Hong  Kong  has  helped  start  a  fierce  recruiting 
battle  for  key  personnel  in  the  colony,  according  to  MSL 
International,  the  executive  recruitment  consultancy.  MSL 
has  been  researching  the  market  because  it  is  setting  op  its 
first  office  there  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Hong  Kong  economy 
Recruitment  is  about  to  soar  in  Hong  Kong,  according  to 
MSL.  While  the  country  has  competitive  advantages  in 
maunfactming  it  has  not  yet  recruited  enough  people  with  the 
service  skills  to  support  the  present  and  expected  business 
growth.  Brake  on  boom,  page  20 


Telemetrix  PWS  shares  fall  Director 


in  £llm 


sells  stake 


USdeai  before  statement  3 


By  Martin  Waller 
Telemetrix,  the  computer 
graphics  terminal  maker 
where  the  South  African  Al¬ 
lied  Electronics  Corporation 
(Aitron)  took  a  58  per  cent 
stake  this  year,  intends  to 
acquire  AJ  iron’s  US  interests 
for  $18.72  million  (£11.2 
million). 

The  deal  is  intended  to 
make  Telemetrix  the  main 
holding  company  for  all  the 
South  African  group's  in¬ 
terests  outside  the  Republic. 

Aitron  owns  38  per  cent  of 
GTI,  a  Californian  maker  and 
distributor  of  electronic 
components. 

GTI  agreed  earlier  this  year 
to  buy  Esco,  an  electronic 
components  distributor 
owned  by  Aitron.  Telemetrix 
now  plans  to  takea  49  per  cent 
stake  in  GTI. 

The  aim  of  the  deal  is  to 
move  Altron's  US  interests 
out  of  South  Africa,  following 
last  month's  acquisition  by 
Telemetrix  of  the  company’s  | 
British  components  sourcing  ; 
business.  Component 
Trading. 

It  also  moves  Telemetrix  — 
whose  £2.4  million  pre-tax 
losses  in  the  six  months  to 
end-January  prompted  the 
South  African  rescue  package 
involving  a  £7.35  million  cash  : 
injection  —  into  the  more 
profitable  area  of  components 
manufacture  and  distribution. 


By  Richard  Thomson,  Banking  Correspondent 


Shares  in  PWS,  the  troubled 
Lloyd’s  insurance  broker,  fell 
sharply  yesterday  after  the 
resignation  of  Mr  Ron  Peet, 
the  chairman,  on  Thursday. 
Before  the  company  was  able 
to  put  out  a  reassuring  state¬ 
ment  io  investors,  the  shares 
fell  16p  to  130p. 

The  statement  said  that 
PWS  was  trading  profitably 
this  year  in  spite  of  a  £4 
million  loss  associated  with 
Glenn  Nyhan  Associates,  the 
US  firm  it  bought  in  January- 
The  loss  led  to  the  resignation 
three  weeks  ago  of  Mr  Ronnie 
Ben-Zur,  the  chief  executive 
and  largest  shareholder,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition. 

The  current  PWS  share 
price  reflects  a  75p  fall  since 
Mr  Ben-Zur’s  resignation. 


substantially  reducing  the 
value  of  his  42  per  cent  hold¬ 
ing.  As  yet  no  buyer  has  been 
found  for  the  shares  although 
there  has  been  one  approach 
as  well  as  mild  interest  from 
several  institutions. 

A  statement  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  position  was  felt  essential 
by  J  Henry  Schroder  Wagg,  its 
merchant  bank  adviser,  if  the 
shareholding  was  to  be  sold. 
Schraders  has  resigned  as 
adviser,  however,  because  it 
fell  that  its  advice  to  the  PWS 
board  was  not  being  followed. 

Mr  Pcet’s  resignation  was 
partly  the  result  of  his  frustra¬ 
tion  over  the  company's  delay 
in  publishing  a  statement 
about  its  condition  and  trad¬ 
ing  position.  Mr  Peel  thought 
the  statement  should  have 
been  published  last  week. 


KIO  report  completed 


The  report  by  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission  into 
the  22  per  cent  holding  in  BP 
built  up  by  the  Kuwait  Invest¬ 
ment  Office  has  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry. 

However,  although  the  re¬ 
port  has  been  completed  on 
schedule,  it  could  be  some 
weeks  before  Lord  Young  of 


GrafTham,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Trade  and  Industry, 
makes  the  conclusions  public 
or  makes  an  order  on  whether 
the  KJO  should  dispose  of  any 
of  its  holdings.  At  the  same 
time,  he  will  have  to  deride 
whether  legal  backing  will  be 
required  for  the  KJO  offer  not 
to  use  the  stake  to  interefere  in 
the  running  of  BP. 


By  Wolfgang  Mfrnchan 
Mr  Malcolm  Shaw,  the  joint 
managing  and  finance  director 
of  March,  the  troubled  raring 
car  producer,  has  sold  his 
entire  family  shareholding  of 
I  179,500  shares  for  £134.000. 
Mr  Shaw  cited  personal  finan¬ 
cial  reasons  for  his  decision. 

His  action  gave  rise  to 
speculation  that  be  was  about 
I  to  leave  the  company,  but 
yesterday  he  denied  this.  He 
said  the  sate  of  his  stake  was 
not  related  to  a  recent  series  of 
boardroom  resignations. 

In  August,  Mr  Robin  Herd 
i  stepped  down  as  chairman, 
and  two  directors,  Mr  Charles 
Towns  and  Dr  Lachlan 
Shackleton-Fergus,  resigned. 
These  changes  followed  the 
acquisition  of  a  20  per  cent 
stake  in  the  company  by  Mr 
Akira  Akagi,  chairman  of 
Leyton  House,  the  Japanese 
industrial  properly  group. 

For  the  six  months  to  April 
the  company  reported  first- 
half  profits  down  to  £1 13,000 
from  a  previous  £829,000  pre¬ 
tax. 

The  company  blamed  in¬ 
tense  competition  and  the  fall 
in  the  dollar  for  its  problems, 
and  expects  no  improvement 
in  the  situation  in  the  second 
half. 

Mr  Shaw  is  the  sole  exec¬ 
utive  director  still  in  place 
since  the  company  was  floated 
on  the  USM  early  last  year. 


Complete  Protection  for  an  Installation  Fee  of  only 

' — ~~i  £95.00 


Japan  rules  out  rise  in  discount  rate 


Mr  Satoshi  Sumita,  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan,  again  ruled  out  a  nse  in  the 
Japanese  discount  rate  yesterday,  m  spite 
of  pressure  on  the  yen  and  fears  ot 
overheating  in  the  economy. 

The  Bank  of  Japan  is  the  only  leading 
central  bank  n9t  to  have  Ughtened 
monetary  policy  in  recent  weeks  and  the 
attention  of  the  foreign  exchange  roc¬ 
kets  has  switched  to  the  yen.  The  dollar 
rose  above  the  key  Y 1 35  level  ih^ »eek 
and  dealers  see  it  heading  for  >  140.  The 
dollar  closed  at  YI36.75  in  Tokyo 
yesterday. 

Mr  Sumita  told  the  annual  convention 

on  prices  and  exchange  rate  movement, 
il  would  maintain  its  current  monetary 
policy  stance  for  the  time  being. 

The  Governor  said  that  pressures  on 
the  labour  market  were 


By  David  Smith,  Economics  Correspondent 

increasing,  but  added  that  he  saw  no 
immediate  threat  to  price  stability. 

Although  analysts  always  regard  Bank 
of  Japan  statements  on  the  discount  rate 
with  a  healthy  degree  of  scepticism,  the 
first  action  by  the  Japanese  authorities  in 
support  of  the  yen  would  be  expected  to 
be  in  the  form  of  official  intervention. 

Share  prices  recovered  in  Tokyo 
yesterday,  following  recent  sharp  falls. 
The  Nikkei-Dow  Jones  index  rose  by 
182.24  10  27,1 16.50. 

Figures  released  in  Tokyo  showed  a 
decline  in  Japan’s  current  account 
surplus  in  July. 

On  an  adjusted  basis,  the  surplus 
dipped  to  $4.95  billion  (£2.96  billion) 
from  $5.23  billion  in  June  and  $6.31 
billion  in  July  last  year. 

Unadjusted,  the  surplus  was  $6.48 
billion  in  July,  marginally  up  on  the 
$6.43  billion  recorded  in  June  but  down 


on  the  $7.28  billion  surplus  for  July  of 
last  year. 

The  appetite  among  Japan's  financial 
institutions  for  purchases  of  foreign 
bonds  has  not  subsided.  Figures  also 
released  yesterday  showed  that  net 
foreign  bond  purchases  rose  to  a  record 
$  14.02  billion  in  July,  almost  double  the 
$7.30  billion  recorded  in  June. 

However,  foreigners  were  net  dis- 
investorc  in  the  Japanese  stock  market  to 
the  tune  of  $3.57  billion  in  July,  up  from 
$2.84  billion  in  June,  on  Ministry  of 
Finance  figures.  Although  gross  pur¬ 
chases  of  Japanese  stocks  by  foreigners 
rose  from  $14.65  billion  to  $17.54 
billion,  this  was  offset  by  an  increase  in 
gross  sales  of  stock  from  $1 7.49  billion  to 
$21.11  billion.  Sales  of  Japanese  bonds 
by  foreigners  were  a  net  $1.02  billion  in 
July,  following  net  purchases  of  $327 
million  in  June. 
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STOCK  MARKET 


Enterprise  and  Lasmo  li 


;  Enterprise  00  and  London  & 
■  Scottish  Marine  03  (Lasmo), 
;  the  two  remaining  sizeable 
-  British  independent  com- 
.  panics,  continued  to  brighten 
the  gloom  in  an  otherwise 
depressed  marketplace. 

Enterprise  jumped  15p 
more  to  45Ip  and  Lasmo  I  Op 

Ratners,  the  jewellery  group, 
tallied  2p  to  208p.  The  interim 
results  are  due  shorty  and 
Comity  NatWest  WoodMac, 
the  broker,  has  pencilled  in  £5 
.million  pre-tax  for  die  half- 
year,  compared  with  £3.12 
millioB  last  year.  It  reckons 
the  underlying  rate  of  progress 
remains  excellent  and  trading 
has  bees  good. 

further  to  392p  on  renewed 
speculative  buying,  most  of 
which  was  for  oew-time  ahead 
of  the  account  which  starts  on 
Monday. 

Enterprise  reports  interim 
figures  next  Thursday  and 
analysts  are  expecting  them  to 
make  pleasant  reading  with 
pre-tax  profits  at  about  the  £30 
miUion-to-£32  million  level. 


compared  with  £24.4  million 

last  time. 

However,  the  recovery  in 
the  share  prices  has  again  been 
motivated  by  revived  take¬ 
over  talk. 

Dealers  feel  that  Enter¬ 
prise's  recent  acquisition  from 
the  Houston-based  Texas 
Eastern  of  a  10  per  cent  stake 
in  three  prospective  drilling 
zones,  which  boosted  its  esti¬ 
mated  reserves  by  40  percent 
to  620  million  barrels,  has. 
made  it  even  more  attractive 
to  a  predator. 

British  Gas,  headed  by  Sir 
Denis  Rooke,  is  known  to  be 
in  the  market  for  acquisitions 
which  will  diversify  its  energy 
holdings  and  is  the  favourite 
to  launch  a  bid  for  Enterprise 
when  the  Government's 
golden  share,  drawn  up  to 
protect  the  oil  producer,  ex¬ 
pires  at  the  mid  of  the  year. 

Lasmo  holds  a  253  per  cent 
stake  in  Enterprise  and  is 
known  to  be  a  willing  seller, 
while  ICI  also  bolds  a  25  per 
cent  interest  and  Norwich 
Union  8.11  percent 

Shares  of  Lasmo  moved 


BEECHAM: 

bright  kmg-tem  prospects 
for  Eminase 
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higher  in  sympathy  with 
Enterprise  and  on  the  view 
that  they  have  been  oversold. 

RTZ  has  a  near  30  per  cent 
stake  in  Lasmo  and  is  free  to 
sell  the  stake  as  a  block, 
without  reference  to  the 
Lasmo  board,  from  next  July. 

Elsewhere,  a  traumatic 
three-week  account,  which  has 
seen  prices  plummet  to  their 
lowest  levels  since  February 
and  the  FT-SE  100-share  in¬ 
dex  drop  more  than  100 


points  -  5.5  per  cent  - 
following  the  record  trade 
deficit  and  the  rise  in  interest 
rates  to  1 2  per  cent,  ended  on  a 
quietly  firm  note. 

The  covering  of  short  trad¬ 
ing  positions  and  the  firmer 
performance  in  Japan  over¬ 
night  helped  prices  to  edge 
higher. 

By  mid-afternoon,  the  FT- 
SE  100-share  index  had  re¬ 
gained  12.8  points  to  1,7433 
in  thin  trading,  most  of  which 


was  inter-market-maker 
transactions. 

Gilts  steadied  after  Thurs¬ 
day's  late  decline  on  dearer 
money  worries. 

Beecham,  the  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  and  healthcare  group 
headed  by  Mr  Bob  Bauman, 
recently  came  under  selling 
pressure  after  a  report  in  The 
Lancet  stated  that  Strepto¬ 
kinase.  an  anti-blood-dotting 
product  developed  by 
Hoechst,  the  rival  West  Ger¬ 
man  group,  achieves  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  of  fatal  heart 
attacks  from  1 3  to  S  per  cent 

This  came  as  a  blow  to 
Beecham  which  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  development  of 
Eminase.  also  an  anti-heart 
attack  drug. 

However,  the  shares  moved 
up  by  2p  to  460p  as  Barclays 
de  Zoete  Wedd,  the  broker, 
advised  its  clients  to  buy 
following  Thursday’s  con¬ 
ference  of  the  European  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Cardiology  in  Vienna. 

At  the  conference,  several 
clinical  trials  which  had  used 
Eminase  were  presented.  The 
results  of  these  proved  pos¬ 


itive  and  reinforced  BZW's 
view  that  of  the  three  anti- 
thromboiytic  drugs  — 
Eminase,  tPA  and  Strepto¬ 
kinase  —  Eminase  appears  to 
be  the  most  effective. 

Hanson,  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  conglomerate,  gave  a  qtri- 

George  Wimpey’s  interim 
figures  are  dne  next  week  and 
are  expected  to  be  good. 
Warburg  Securities,  the 
broker,  is  going  for  pre-tax 
profits  of  £30  million. 
Meanwhile,  rumours 
persist  that  the  Grove 
Charity’s  stake  is  about  to 
change  hands.  Wimpey  closed 
4p  higher  at  232p. _ 

etly  firm  performance,  doting 
lp  better  at  138.5p. 

The  group  recently  lived  up 

to  the  City’s  best  expectations 
by  producing  pre-tax  profits 
up  by  more  than  a  fifth  to£249 
million  in  the  three  months  to 
June  30,  making  a  total  profit 
of  £605  million  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year. 

Geoffrey  Foster 
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Volume  reaches 
eight-day  high 


La  Creme 
de  la  Creme 


Falling  American  demand  puts 
brake  on  HK’s  export  boom 


From  Stephen  Leather 
Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong’s  economic  boom 
is  running  out  of  steam  follow¬ 
ing  a  sharp  chop  in  American 
demand  for  its  products,  and 
amid  rising  inflation. 

The  latest  government  re¬ 
port  shows  that  the  Crown 
colony’s  domestic  exports  rose 
by  just  8  per  cent  during  the 
fust  half  of  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  27  per  cent  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1987. 

“Current  information  on 
the  retained  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  semi-manufac¬ 
tures  and  on  the  order  book 
position  of  large  manufac¬ 
turers  suggests  that  the  growth 
rate  of  domestic  exports  will 
probably  continue  to  be  mod¬ 
erate  in  the  coming  months,” 
said  the  report,  published  by 
the  economic  services  branch 
of  the  government  secretariat 

Another  report,  from  the 
Hang  Seng  Bank,  also  fore¬ 
casts  that  domestic  export 
growth  will  slow  further  dur- 

^The  overall  orders  ^pos¬ 
ition  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  has  yet  to  show  any 
improvement,”  said  the  bonk. 

“Orders  for  clothing  and 
plastic  products  received  up  to 
May  had  both  dropped  5  per 
cent  from  their  year-ago 
levels.” 

Clothing  and  toys  together 
account  for  about  40  per  cent 
of  Hong  Kong's  domestic 
exports  to  the  United  Stales, 
the  colony’s  biggest  trading 

C«r  after  China.  But  in  the 
four  months  of  this  year 
the  volume  of  clothing  exports 
to  the  US  fell  by  7  per  cent  and 
that  of  toys  by  29  per  cent  The 
bank  blames  changing  fashion 
tastes  for  hitting  clothing  ex¬ 
ports,  and  points  out  that  toy 
companies  in  the  US  have  bad 
a  difficult  time  lately. 

“Consequently,  there  was 
hardly  any  growth  in  overall 
shipment  to  the  US,  which  has 
undoubtedly  exacerbated  the 
slowdown  in  total  domestic 
exports,”  the  bank  said. 

The  strengthening  of  the  US 
dollar,  to  which  the  Hong 
Kong  dollar  is  linked,  has  also 
led  to  the  colony’s  exports 
becoming  less  competitive  on 
the  world  market. 

“Considering  all  these  fac¬ 
tors,  it  appears  that  domestic 
export  growth  is  set  to  de- 
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Turning  the  corner:  Hong  Kong's  bnsy  commercial  centre 


cderate  further  In  the  coming 
months,”  the  bank  said. 

It  estimates  that  total  export 
growth  for  the  year  will  be  17.4 
per  cent,  compared  with  33 
per  cent  in  1987. 

GDP  growth  should  be 
down  from  13.5  per  cent  to  6.5 
per  cent,  while  inflation 
should  be  just  under  10  per 
cent  by  the  year-end. 

The  Hang  Seng  Bank’s  par¬ 
ent,  the  Hongkong  and  Shang¬ 
hai  Bank,  also  comes  up  with  a 
6.5  per  cent  forecast  for  GDP, 
saying:  “This  slowdown  in' 
growth  is  partly  a  reflection  of 
resource  constraints  faced  by 
the  economy.  The  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  boom  has  resulted  in 
an  acute  labour  shortage  and 
rapid  rise  in  wages.  The 
productive  capacity  of  the 
economy  has  been  exploited 
almost  to  its  lull  practical 
potential." 

Mr  Vincent  Cheng,  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Bank's  chief  economist,  said: 
“There  will  be  a  major  slow¬ 
down  in  our  major  markets 
this  year,  though  we  don't 
think  there  will  be  a 
recession.” 

The  warnings  of  a  slow¬ 


down  of  the  Hong  Kong 
economy  came  as  the  colony's 
visible  trade  deficit  showed 
signs  of  increasing. 

Government  figures  re¬ 
leased  last  week  show  the 
trade  deficit  has  doubled  to 
HKS9  billion  (£677  million) 
during  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year,  compared  with 
die  same  period  in  1987. 

During  the  seven  months 
domestic  exports  totalled 
HKSI15.7  billion,  and  re¬ 
exports  of  goods,  mainly  from 
China,  totalled  HKSI4I.3  bil¬ 
lion.  Imports  stood  at 
HKS266  billion. 

A  government  secretariat 
spokesman  said  that  the  year- 
on-year  growth  rate  of  domes¬ 
tic  exports  in  July  was,  at  63 
per  cent,  well  below  the  14.6 
per  cent  recorded  last  year. 

But  while  the  economy  in 
general  is  slowing  down,  cor¬ 
porate  Hong  Kong  is  going 
from  strength  to  strength. 

Last  week  the  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Bank  revealed 
after-tax  profits  of  HKS1.67 


billion  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30, 18.6  per  cent 
higher  than  at  the  interim 
stage  last  year. 

“The  pace  of  economic 
growth  was  strong  during  the 
first  half,  but  exports  in¬ 
creased  at  a  more  modest 
rate,”  said  Mr  William 
Purves,  the  chairman. 

He  added:  “Inflation  re¬ 
mains  a  cause  for  concern,  and 
there  are  signs  of  overheating 
in  the  property  market,  but 
overall  the  economy  per 
formed  well.” 

Hong  Kong's  flag  carrier, 
Cathay  Pacific,  revealed  after¬ 
tax  profits  up  233  per  cent  to 
HKS1.02  billion  for  the  six 
months  ended  June. 

The  airline  benefited  from  a 
tourist  boom  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  it  carrying  almost  3 
million  passengers  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  20  per 
cent  more  than  the  same 
period  last  year.  Cargo  rev¬ 
enues  increased  by  almost  25 
percent 

Cathay's  chairman  Mr 
David  Gledhill  said:  “The 
growth  in  both  air  passenger 
and  cargo  markets,  particu¬ 
larly  within  the  Asian  region, 
continues,  with  little  sign  of 
abatement” 

One  of  Hong  Kong’s  richest 
men,  Mr  Li  Ka-shing,  re¬ 
vealed  increased  profits  for  his 
two  flagship  companies,  Hu¬ 
tchison  Whampoa  and 
Cheung  Kong. 

Profits  of  Hutchison 
Whampoa,  which  is  involved 
in  trading,  hotels,  retailing  and 
container  terminal^  rose  by 
10.8  per  cent  to  HK51.52 
billion  in  the  first  six  months. 

The  profits  include  an 
extraordinary  item  of. 
HKS603  million,  mostly  prof¬ 
its  from  the  sale  of  land  and 
property,  but  Mr  Li  said:  “The 
group’s  businesses  continue  to 
perform  well  and  its  cash  flow 
remains  strong” 

His  Cheung  Kong  property 
empire  announced  interim 
after-tax  profits  up  27.5  per 
cent  to  HKSI.08  billion  and  a 
36  per  cent  increase  in  the 
interim  dividend  to  eight 
cents  a  share. 

Finally,  Swire  Pacific  re¬ 
vealed  after-tax  profits  up  59 
per  cent  to  HKJ1.74  billion 


(AP-Dow  Jones)  -  Pnc« 
closed  higher  yesterday  with 
volume  up  moderately  from 
the  thin  trading  of  recent  days, 
but  traders  said  the  focus  was 
largely  limited  to  phar¬ 
maceuticals  and  a  handful  ot 
speculative  issues. 

Volume  was  estimated  ai 
500  million  shares,  up  from 
Thursday’s  480  million  and 
the  highest  in  eight  days. 

The  Nikkei  Index  of  225 
selected  issues,  which  plunged 
431.69  points  on  Thursday, 
recovered  by  182.24  points  to 
close  at  27,116.50. 

But  declining  shares  sub¬ 
stantially  outnumbered  rising 
ones  —  by  470  to  356.  More¬ 
over,  an  unusually  high  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  did  not  move  for 
a  foil  day  of  trading  A  total  of 
207  issues  were  unchanged. 

One  trader  said:  “I've  seen 
as  many  as  200  issues  un¬ 
changed  on  a  half-day  of 
trading  on  Saturday,  or  when 
volume  is  near  record  lows, 
but  never  this.  It  was  a  pretty 
strong  statement  on  the  degree 
of  apathy  in  the  market.” 

Pharmaceutical,  railway/- 
bus,  oil,  mining  service,  ship- 

FRANKFURT 

Retailing 
sector 
in  demand 

(Renter)  —  Prices  finned  ten¬ 
tatively  in  quiet  trading  yes¬ 
terday,  largely  thanks  to 
strong  demand  for  retail 
shares,  but  with  little  sign  of 
more  general  confidence  by 
investors.  Dealers  said  there 
had  been  a  little  foreign  buy¬ 
ing  but  not  enough  to  give  the 
market  momentum. 

One  said:  “The  mood  is  not 
bad  —  it  just  is  not  leading 
people  to  buy.”  He  added  that 
the  market  was  unable  to 
throw  off  short-term  worries 
to  concentrate  on  healthy 
fundamentals.  The  30-share 
DAX  index  rose  4.30  points, 
or  0.4  per  cent,  to  1,157.29. 

Dealers  were  at  a  loss  to 
explain  a  buying  spree  for 
Karstadt,  a  retailer,-  which 
dragged  other  retail  shares 
higher.  Karstadt  climbed 
DM  19.10  or  5  per  cent  to 
DM427.10.  Kaufhof  and  Hor¬ 
ten  each  gained  DM4.00  to 
DM355  and  DM194  res¬ 
pectively. 


building,  rolling  stock,  road 
transport,  property  and  coin, 
munications  shares  led  the 
gains.  Securities  houses,  non. 
life  insurance,  credit/lease, 
construction,  warehouse, 
bank,  glass/cement,  retail,  air¬ 
line  and  fishery  issues  led  the 
falls. 

Share  prices  fluctuated  m  a 
narrow  range  throughout  the 
morning  with  the  Nikkei  In- 
dex  hitting  a  low  for  the  day  of 
26.88!  .66.  Sentiment 
dampened  by  a  sharp  29-poun 
drop  in  Wall  Street  prices 
overnight.  But  bargain-hunt- 
ers  came  in  during  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  index  climbed 
steadily  to  a  high  of 27,123.56 
just  before  the  dose. 

There  were  many  bargains 
about  after  recent  losses.  In¬ 
dividuals  and  some  invest- 
ment  trusts  were  the  main 
buyers,  brokers  said._  Prices 
were  down  448.91  points,  or 
1.63  per  cent,  on  the  week. 

Daily  turnover  for  August 
has  averaged  about  615.95 
million  shares,  near  the  year’s 
low  set  in  January  at  59431 
million  and  far  from  June's 
peak  of  1.75  billion  shares.  * 

HONG  KONG 

Investors 
stay  on 
sidelines 

(Renter)  -  Prices  closed 
higher  yesterday  following 
another  quiet  day,  with  most 
investors  keeping  to  the  tide¬ 
lines  to  await  a  new  direction, 
brokers  said 

The  Hang  Seng  index  ended 
16.57  higher  at  2,449.89  after 
an  initial  1 2-point  fad  The 
broader-based  Hong  Kong  in¬ 
dex  rose  12.28  to  1,62033. 

Turnover  rose  to 
HKS408.54  million  (£31.1 
million)  against  Thursday's 
HKS391.60  million.  Mr  How- 
ard  Gorges  of  Sun  Hung  Kai 
Securities  said:  “There  was 
not  much  selling  while  share 
prices  were  lower  in  the 
morning.  The  market  should 
be  ready  to  rally.” 

Brokers  said  that  the  mild 
rebound  was  supported  by 
bargain-hunting.  Hutchison 
was  unchanged  at  HK$8. 15  — 
topping  the  most  active  list 
Jardine  gained  20  cents  to 
HKS  12.60.  Cheung  Kong  10 
cents  to  HKS7.10  and  HK 
Bank  5  cents  to  HKS6.I5. 


SYDNEY 


Market  recovers  after 
two  days  of  declines 


(AP-Doir  Jones)  —  Prices 
rebounded  to  dose  higher 
yesterday,  ending  two  consec¬ 
utive  days  of  declines.  Traders 
said  that  the  tone  was  helped 
by  an  improved  performance 
on  the  Japanese  market  and 
light  demand  from  domestic 
institutions.  Activity  rema¬ 
ined  light. 

The  All-Ordinaries  Index 
ended  5.7  points  higher,  at 
1,545.9,  after  moving  errati¬ 
cally  through  a  16-point  range. 
It  finished  the  week  down  3.1 
per  cent,  or  49.5  points. 

Traders  said  the  index  was 
knocked  lower  after  Thurs¬ 
day’s  29.34-point  decline  in 
the  Dow  Jones  industrial  av¬ 
erage. 

But  prices  began  to  recover 


in  line  with  a  firming  of 
Japanese  shares  during  Aus¬ 
tralian  morning  activity. 
Some  brokers  noted  an  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  from 
domestic  institutions. 

They  contrasted  this  with 
the  inter-brokerage  trading 
which,  they  say,  has  domi¬ 
nated  activity  during  the  past 
few  days. 

Volume  reached  73  million 
shares,  valued  at  Aus$146 
million  (£69.3  million)  com¬ 
pared  with  Thursday's  97 
million  shares,  valued  at 
Aus$l32  million. 

Mr  Paul  Lim.  an  analyst  at 
Smith  New  Court  Australia, 
said:  “Some  domestic  institu¬ 
tions  came  in  and  started 
nibbling  at  blue-chip  slocks.” 


EXPENDITURE  ON  GDP  IN  1988 


WALL  STREET 


REAL  GROWTH  OF  GDP  COMPONENTS 


(percent) 


Private  Consumption  Expenditure 
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Private 
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+  9.6 
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+  4.7 
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+105 
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+31.7 
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+  9.7 

+11 2 

+13.6 
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Private  expenditure  139,114 

Government  expenditure  13,931 

Gross  dom.  fixed  capital  formation  57.288 


Real  growth  rates  (%) 
1987  1987  1988  1988 

estimate  prelim,  govt  revised 
(HKSraft  estimate  forecast  forecast 
139,114  11.1  6.5  8.0 

13,931  43  53  5.5 


Property  transfer  costs  3,659 

Building  and  construction  18.794 

Private  12JJ43 

PubHc  6351 

Property  developers’  margin  13,347 

Plant  and  equipment  21,463 

Private  21,043 

Public  445 

Total  exports  of  goods  247,164 

Domestic  exports  130294 

Re-exports  116370 

Imports  of  goods  244,623 

Invisible  trade  surplus  9358 

Gross  domestic  product  228369 

tCsJcuteted  at  1980  prices 


American-built  luxury  models  may  flood  the  market 

Europe  fears  new  Japanese  car  threat 
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EVERY  WEDNESDAY 


Daimler-Benz,  the  maker  of  Mercedes 
cars,  is  concerned  that  American-built 
luxury  Japanese  cars  could  flood  the 
highly  competitive  European  market 
within  the  next  few  years. 

The  issue  of  Japanese  imports  from 
the  US  “transplants’’  headed  the  agenda 
ata  key  meeting  of  the  Daimler  board. 

Mr  Jurgen  Hubbeck,  deputy  executive 
in  charge  of  the  Mercedes  car  division, 
sakk  “Our  great  concern  is  that  these 
Japanese  cars  coming  from  the  States 
will  have  the  blessing  and  support  of  the 
American  government. 

“They  will  be  quite  clearly  the  source 
of  a  dramatic  improvement  in  American 
automobile  exports.  In  feci  they  will  be 
by  far  the  biggest  source  of  American 
exports.” 

Earlier  this  year  Mr  Jim  Randle, 
director  of  engineering  at  Jaguar,  said  all 
European  manufacturers,  including  lux¬ 
ury  car  makers,  were  worried  about  the 
Japanese,  who  were  seen  as  the  biggest 
threat  in  the  longterm.  A  recent  report 


By  Daniel  Ward,  Motor  Industry  Correspondent 
les  by  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  co 


by  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit 
forecast  that  by  1990 a  fifth  of  Japan's  car 
production  would  come  from  US  plants. 
“The  US  will  then  become  a  major  base 
for  the  export  of  Japanese  cars  to  other 
world  destinations,”  it  said. 

The  EIU  expects  America  to  become 
responsible  For  the  production  of  Japa¬ 
nese  large  cars  and  sports  cars. 

Toyota  and  Nissan  are  expected  to 
unveil  their  first  large  luxury  cars,  to  be 
sold  under  the  Lexus  and  Infiniti  brand 
names  respectively^!  the  Detroit  motor 
show  in  January. 

Honda  has  already  had  significant 
success  with  its  more  expensive  Acura 
brand.  This  has  achieved  the  highest 
“satisfaction  rating”  of  any  car  in 
America. 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  year  2000, 
the  Japanese  will  be  making  cars  that  are 
fully  accepted  as  executive  cars,”  said 
Professor  Ganel  Rhys,  Britain’s  leading 
motor  industry  economist  and  perma¬ 
nent  adviser  to  the  Commons  Select 


committee  on  Trade  and  Industry. 
"Executive  cars  are  not  simply  big  care. 
It  is  to  do  with  perception  as  much  as 
anything,”  he  stressed.  “The  Japanese 
will  create  an  image  sufficiently  close  to 
BMW,  but  it  will  be  a  different  one,  a 
Honda  image. 

**  I  can’t  see  the  Japanese  foiling,  and 
once  they  are  into  the  executive  sector 
the  jump  into  the  luxury  market  is  not 
toogreaL” 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
BMW,  Jaguar  and  Mercedes  feel  the  hot 
breath  of  competition  on  their  necks. 
Porsche,  for  one,  is  frank  in  admitting 
that  its  cheaper  models  have  already 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Far  Eastern 
challenge 

But  if  there  is  to  be  a  technology  race, 
will  Europe  have  any  chance  of  winning? 

“It  is  by  no  means  certain  the  Japanese 
will  rule  the  world,”  Prof  Rhys  said,  “but 
it  is  very  much  an  eleventh  hour 
fightback  by  the  Europeans.  Today  we 
are  only  at  the  eye  of  the  storm.” 
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Plessey  has  Europe  in  its 
sights  for  next  takeover 


Piessey,  ihe  electronics  group, 
says  its  next  foreign  ac¬ 
quisition  in  defence  electron¬ 
ics  is  likely  to  be  in  Europe. 
The  move  will  remind  the 
market  that  Plessey  is  not  con¬ 
centrating  purely  on  North 
America. 

Mr  Alan  Jones,  managing 
director  of  Plessey  Electronic 
Systems,  declined  to  say  in 
which  country  the  acquisition 
would  be.  Nor  would  be 
suggest  a  possible  target  be¬ 
yond  saying  that  it  would  be 
on  the  small  side. 

“We  will  be  filling  in  our 
European  strategy,”  he  said. 

Mr  Jones  said  extensive 
collaboration  with  continental 
electronics  groups  had  be- 

Employers 
switch  to 
in-house 
pay  deals 

By  Oar  Industrial  Editor 

Employers  have  switched 
increasingly  to  pay  deals  on  a 
company  rather  than  national 
basis,  improving  their  control 
of  the  bargaining  process 
which,  in  turn,  is  leading  to 
improved  productivity. 

This  has  been  revealed  in  a 
study  by  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  (CB1)  into 
manufacturing  pay  bargaining 
between  1979  and  1986. 

It  showed  that  the  number 
of  employer  groups  whose  pay 
has  been  negotiated  solely 
within  the  company  increased 
by  a  quarter  during  the  period. 
This  style  of  bargaining  now 
accounts  for  90  per  cent  of 
those  employed  by  companies 
which  recognize  trade  unions. 

Despite  the  trend,  the  sur¬ 
vey  shows  national  negotia¬ 
tions  are  still  important  to 
some  manufacturing  sectors 
including  textiles,  engineering, 
building  materials,  printing 
and  transport. 

At  plant  level,  the  number 
of  bargaining  units  has  also 
been  reduced,  from  an  average 
of  more  than  four  to  just 
under  four.  This  has  resulted 
from  employers  merging  nego¬ 
tiating  groups. 

Nevertheless,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  plants  in  which  trade 
unions  are  recognized  has 
remained  steady  at  nearly 
seven  out  of  ten. 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  plants 
give  payments  in  addition  to 
the  annum  pay  review  — 
through  profit-sharing,  dis¬ 
cretionary  bonuses  or  other 
performance  payments. 

The  CBI  also  mounted  a 
parallel  survey  of  private  sec¬ 
tor  services -and  found  that 
pay  determination  had  be¬ 
come  more  decentralized. 

Menvier  in 
£2.7m 
Dutch  buy 

By  Martin  Waller 

Menvier-Swain  Group,  the 
emergency  fighting  systems 
maker,  has  purchased  Blessing 
Electronics  of  the  Netherlands 
for  9.7  million  florins  (£2.7 
million). 

It  is  the  company^  second 
acquisition  since  joining  the 
USM  in  1986. 

The  deal  provides  a  third  leg 
for  the  company.  As  well  as  a 
substantial  share  of  the  British 
market,  it  has  a  partly-owned 
US  subsidiary  —  Electro 
Powerpacs  Corporation, 
bought  last  November  for 
$1.61  million  (£965,000). 

Blessing  makes  emergency 
lighting  systems  and  ancillary 
equipment  such  as  standby 
power  supplies,  mainly.for  the 
Dutch  market,  of  which  it  has 
20  per  cent. 

Menvier  is  paying  for  pie 
purchase  by  a  £1.7  million 
bank  loan,  with  the  balance 
coming  from  its  own 
resources. 

The  deal  will  push  gearing 
ahead  to  more  than  60  per 
cent,  but  the  company  is 
confident  this  can  be  reduced 
to  about  35  per  cent  by  its 
April  30  year-end. 


By  Colin  Narbrougb 

come  “vital"  noting  the  re-  awarded 
cent  success  of  Plessey  and  Canadian 
Siemens  of  West  Germany  th  Plessey  e 
winning  lead  coniractorships  position  ' 
for  Nato’s  multi-billion  pound  worth  i 
“friend  or  foe"  identification  million, 
programme.  The  British  share  . 
of  the  system  is  expected  to  be  4n'T  p- , 
more  than  £500  million.  United^ 

Close  collaboration  with  through  a 
Thomson  of  France  was  Texas  Insi 
another  part  of  the  company's  to  develo] 
master  plan  to  establish  a  local  system  1 
presence  in  all  the  major  armed  foi 
defence  electronics  markets.  $6.2  billic 


awarded  the  contract  for  a 
Canadian  fleet  of  submarines, 
Plessey  expects  to  be  in  a 
position  to  address  business 
worth  more  than  £550 
million. 


Plessey  acquired  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  company  Leigh  In¬ 
struments  this  year  with  a 
view  to  attracting  port  of 
Ottawa’s  growing  defence 
spending.  If  Vickers  is 


Alter  acquiring  Sippican 
and  Singer's  ESD  in  the 
United  States,  Plessey  is. 
through  a  consortium  fed  by 
Texas  Instruments,  competing 
to  develop  a  new  watch  radar 
system  for  the  American 
armed  forces  worth  a  total  of 
$6.2  billion.  A  decision  on  the 
evaluation  stage  is  expected  in 
December. 

Mr  Jones  put  Pkssey’s  share 
of  the  recent  British  arms  deal 
with  Saudi  Arabia  at  about 
£100  million,  mainly  for  air- 
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Eyes  on  Europe:  Wiggins  Teape  chairman  John  Worlidge  (Photograph  Peter  Trievnor) 

Wiggins  Teape  to  embark 
on  £200m  investment  plan 


By  Derek  Harris*  Industrial  Editor 


Wiggins  Teape,  the  paper  and 
pulp  subsidiary  of  BAT  In¬ 
dustries,  plans  a  series  of 
investments,  likely  to  include 
acquisitions,  aimed  at  dou¬ 
bting  its  turnover  in  the.  next 
five  years  to  more  than  £2 
billion. 

'■One  manufacturing  pros¬ 
pect,  currently  the  subject  of  a 
detailed  engineering  feasibil¬ 
ity  study,  is  to  build  a  £150 
million  paper-making  ma¬ 
chine  in  Portugal  to  introduce 
integrated  manufacture  for 
eucalyptus  pulp. 

This  is  on  the  same  scale  of 
manufacture  being  carried  out 
by  the  largest  operators  in 
paper  and  pulp,  such  as  the  big 
Scandinavian  paper  groups 
which  are  increasingly  buying 
imo  manufacturing  bases 
within  the  EEC 

In  Europe,  Wiggins  Teape  - 
the  continent’s  biggest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  carbonless  copying 
paper — is  among  the  top  half- 
dozen  paper  producers,  with 
three  Swedish  and  two  Finn¬ 
ish  makers  ahead  of  it. 

BAT  ranks  seventh  in  the 
world  paper  and  pulp  market. 
In  addition  to  Wiggins  Teape. 


BATs  paper  interests  include 
Appleton  in  the  United  States 
and  pulp  and  paper  produc¬ 
tion  in  Brazil 

To  maintain  its  profits 
record,  Wiggins  Teape  is  also 
looking  for  acquisitions  to 
extend  its  product  range  while 
staying  in  higher  profit  margin 
sectors,  said  Mr  John  Wor¬ 
lidge,  the  company's  chairman 
and  chief  executive. 

He  went  on:  “Spending  to 
improve  efficiency  and  bring 
organic  growth  by  adding 
capacity  is  now  running  at 
about  £40  million  a  year  and 
will  probably  mean  at  least 
£200  million  being  invested 
over  the  next  five  years.  But 
doubling  turnover  also  means 
acquisitions  and  we  are  look¬ 
ing  hard  at  a  number  of  areas. 
The  moves  are  likely  to  be 
within  Europe," 

As  well  as  carbonless  paper, 
which  accounts  for  a  third  of 
turnover  and  a  half  of  profits, 
Wiggins  Teape  has  three  core 
activities:  fine  papers,  paper 
merchan  ring  and  pulp  produc- 1 
lion. 

Mr  Worlidge  said:  “We 
started  thinking  in  European 


terms  in  the  early  1960s  and 
set  up  a  pa  per  mill  in  Belgium. 
But  the  single  market  is  going 
to  present  fresh  opportunities. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  going 
on  in  the  next  six  to  12  months 
and  we  have  to  grow  quite 
significantly,  with  the  main 
focus  on  Europe.” 

In  Portugal  and  Spain.  Wig¬ 
gins  Teape  is  exploiting  pulp 
made  from  the  eucalyptus, 
which  grows  three  times  faster 
than  the  pine  used  mainly  by 
the  Scandinavians. 

An  engineering  feasibility 
study  for  moving  to  integrated 
papermaking  in  Portugal  by 
installing  a  papermaking  ma¬ 
chine  with  an  annual  capacity 
of  about  220.000  tonnes  is  due 
for  completion  early  next  year. 
It  means  the  machine  could  be 
running  by  1992  or  very  soon 
after. 

Id  its  trawl  for  acquisitions. 
Wiggins  Teape  will  not  go  into 
newsprint  or  high  volume,  low 
margin  businesses,  Mr  Wor¬ 
lidge  said. 

“There  are  a  number  of 
areas  where  we  could  use  our 
expertise  and  broaden  our 
marketing  base." 


£4.5m  expansion  by  Doctus 


Doctus,  the  management  con¬ 
sultancy,  has  made  its  first 
acquisition  since  its  relisting 
in  June  last  year,  with  the 
purchase  of  a  supplier  of 
manpower  to  the  chemical, 
process  and  construction  in¬ 
dustries  for  a  maximum  of 
£4.5  million. 

It  is  buying  two  related 
companies,  Roevin  and  KPJ 
Design.  The  consideration  is 
in  three  parts,  with  £2.3 
million  payable  initially  and 
the  balance  depending  on 


By  Our  City  Staff 

profit  targets,  the  first  of 
which  is  £850,000  in  the  year 
to  next  September. 

The  first  consideration  con¬ 
sists  of  2.66  million  new 
shares,  of  which  1.4  million 
will  be  offered  back  to 
shareholders  on  a  four-for-25 
basis  at  86p  each. 

Doctus,  formerly  Smith 
Doctus,  was  formed  by  the 
reverse  takeover  of  Smith 
Whitworth,  an  ailing  carpet 
machinery  manufacturer,  by 
Doctus  Management  Consul¬ 


tants.  All  six  of  the  Smith 
engineering  businesses  have 
now  been  sold,  Mr  Richard 
Fleming,  the  chief  executive, 
said.  The  company  had  ini¬ 
tially  in  tented  to  retain  part  of 
the  Smith  business  but  this 
had  proved  loo  cosily  in 
management  time.  The  effect 
of  the  disposals  is  likely  to  be 
broadly  neutral  on  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  results  for  the  current 
year  to  September  30.  A  new 
chairman,  Mr  Brian  Blake, 
was  appointed  in  June. 


More  firms  keep  staff  informed 


An  increase  in  the  number  of  larger 


shi  with  employees  emerges  in  a  new 

SUThe  study  -  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
Institute  of  Directors  and  Commun- 
iStions  and  Employee  Relations  Train¬ 
ing  (Cert)  —  also  revealed  that  the  new 
kvd  of  rapport  between  managements 
SdwoiSS  owed  much  to  the  spate 
of  merger  and  takeover  threats. 

A  tinrd  of  companies  surveyed  had 
been  affected  by  the  consequences,  or 
SntialimpacC  of  takeovers,  triers 

iTacquismons  IM  had  ncc«s,U«d 

rloser  communications  with  employees. 
C  tiSSrelations  problems  seem  to 
have  been  less  important.  Only  one  in 
reo  companies  Reported  industrial  stop- 
j^tfany  significant  duration  dunng 

lb^tebSSffi  in  boardroom  attitudes  in 
ttSg  workers  more  into  a  company's 


By  Our  Industrial  Editor 

confidence  was  established  by  a  survey 
of  250  directors  from  companies  of 
various  sizes. 

Regular,  planned  face-to-face  com- 
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employee  have  increased  by  25  per 
ce nlover  the  past  five  years.  Presenta¬ 
tions  by  top  management  have  gone  up 
28  per  cent. 

The  number  of  companies  making  an 
annual  report  to  employees  is  up  14  per 
cent,  20  per  cent  more  newsletters  are 
being  put  out  and  the  number  of  house 
journals  has  risen  9  per  cent.  Video 
communications  .show  a  19  per  cent 
increase. 

One  of  the  factors  in  producing 
improvements  in  communications  is  the 
need  for  companies  to  secure  an  accep¬ 
tance*  of  change  as  competition  heighiens 
and  technologies  develop. 

Many  directors  in  the  survey  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  to  develop  an  approach 
•that  works.  _  . 

The  shift  towards  establishing  formal 


communications  policies  was  most 
marked  among  companies  employing 
1,000.  people  or  more,  but  smaller 
businesses  also  showed  a  strong  commit- 
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Smaller  businesses  listed  the  impact  of 
increased  competition  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  need  to  convey  “business  reali¬ 
ties"  among  factors  influencing 
communication  improvements. 

Medium-sized  companies  felt  the  need 
to  explain  developments  to  employees, 
including  management  changes.  A  key 
factor  had  been  crises  which  showed  up 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  communica¬ 
tion  systems. 

Takeover  activity  was  a  clear  influence 
on  huger  companies,  40  per  cent  of 
which  reported'  such  effects.  These 
companies  listed  as  influences  new 
senior  management,  the  need  to  increase 
employee  awareness  and  response  to 
change,  and  promoting  employee 
involvement,  while  also  needing  to  meet 
employee  expectations. 


Dunlop’s  departure  triggers 
queries  on  the  future  of  BA 


port  support  systems,  com¬ 
munications  and  mine- 
hunters. 

On  the  prospect  of  Japan's 
big  electronic  groups  seriously 
entering  the  international  de¬ 
fence  market,  be  said  this 
would  be  a  major  dilemma  for 
European  industry. 

If  Japan  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  its  defence  expenditure 
at  the  present  rate,  it  is 
expected  soon  to  become  the 
world’s  fifth  largest  spender 
on  arms.  Mr  Jones  said 
Plessey  was  trying  to  analyse 
bow  to  move  into  the  Japa¬ 
nese  market,  but  the  idea  of 
selling  communications 
equipment  to  the  Japanese 
was  “mindboggling." 


The  team  put  together  to  privatize 
British  Airways  —  a  formidable 
and  complex  exercise  success¬ 
fully  completed  in  February  last 
year  -  is  breaking  up.  Or  to  be 
-more  accurate,  it  is  being  broken  up. 
This  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
yesterday's  statement  from  a  dear  blue 
sky  that  Gordon  Dunlop,  who  joined 
BA  in  1982  as  chief  financial  officer  on 
his  way  to  becoming  finance  director 
the  following  year,  is  taking  early 
retirement  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

BA  recorded  its  debt  to  him  for  his 
contribution  in  the  early  1980s  to 
turning  round  the  world's  least  popular 
large  airline;  acknowledged  his  leading 
role  in  negotiations  leading  to  the 
flotation;  and  remarked  on  his  under¬ 
standing  and  assessment  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  implications  of  BA's  acquisition  of 
British  Caledonian.  For  his  part  Mr 
Dunlop  observed:  “Lord  King  is  70 
and  is  going  to  retire;  I  am  60;  Colin 
Marshall  who  is  going  to  succeed  him 
will  shortly  be  55. 1  had  a  job  to  do  and 
I  have  done  it.  It  is  better  to  go  now 
than  later  and  I  have  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  King.  But  I  am  not 
tike  an  old  battleship  to  be  sold  to 
Chile.  I  believe  1  am  still  a  marketable 
property  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
retiring  voluntarily  to  green  fields. 
When  I  parted  company  from  Com¬ 
mercial  Union  in  1977 1  was  the  lucky 
man.  I  may  be  again.” 

A  Scottish  chartered  accountant  he 
joined  CU  from  Hawker  Siddeley  in 
1964  and  became  chief  executive  in 
1 972.  “If  I  am  tempted  to  write  a  book  I 
already  have  the  title  for  ii  —  Cuba?' 
(Commercial  Union  British  Airways). 

Although  he  is  resigned  to  ihe  latest 
twist  in  his  career  —  “someone  had  to 
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go  and  it  happened'to  be  me"  —  he  is 
also  filled  with  regret.  His  dose 
colleagues  in  BA  are  dismayed.  They 
feel  that  the  professionalism  of  Dun¬ 
lop's  department  stood  out  in  sharp 
contrast  with  other  areas  of  BA 
management  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
not  universally  popular  in  St  James's 
Square.  Although  there  is  no  question 
that  Sir  Colin  Marshall,  the  chief 
executive,  and  Gordon  Dunlop  worked 
well  together  in  the  years  leading  up  to 
privatization,  they  are  imeilecuially 
and  psychologically  poles  apart.  Mar¬ 
shall,  who  has  had  a  rare  career  in  the 
higher  reaches  of  both  American  and 
British  business,  would  want  his  own 
man  in  the  key  position  of  finance 
director.  In  the  tight  of  recent  specula¬ 
tion  that  he  might  fly  the  BA  board, 
room  this  might  have  been  pan  of  the 
price  of  his  staying  put. 

Bui  the  man  to  keep  a  keen  eye  on  is 
Lord  King  of  Wannaby,  who  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  often  underestimated  than 
any  other  leading  business  figure  in 
Britain.  During  the  run  up  to  the  public 
sale  of  BA  the  adrenalin  flowed,  the 
eyes  shone,  the  years  seemed  to  fall 
away.  But  in  the  post-privatization 
phase,  life  inevitably  was  less  exciting 
(the  bid  for  B-Cal  was  a  restorative) 
and  boredom  with  the  routine  of  a 
public  company  set  in.  Chairman  King 


■  began  to  lose  touch  with  his  directors 
who  with  privatization  behind  them 
appeared  less  relevant.  The  news  is  that 
he  has  now  emerged  from  his  semi- 
somnolent  phase  and  is  hack  on  active 
servjce  and  in  complete  charge. 

If  John  King  has  any  enemies,  which 
I  doubt,  none  of  them  would  regard 
him  as  a  fool.  He  has  evidently  begun 
to  look  at  the  BA  board  but  I  suspect 
his  recharged  ambitions  do  not  end 
there.  BA  is  stiU^n  underrated  com¬ 
pany  and  provided  it  has  its  quota  of 
good  fortune,  in  two  years  the  stock 
market  will  see  the  error  of  its  current 
rating  of  the  stock. 

The  first  quarter  results  published 
last  month  bore  the  marks  of  integrat¬ 
ing  the  loss-making  B-Cai  but  the  orig¬ 
inal  estimate  of  £100  million  in  cost 
savings  from  putting  B-Cal  imo  BA  is 
still  valid  and  should  be  seen  next  year. 
There  are  a  few  minuses,  but  more 
plusses  —  and  the  prospect  of  hidden 
treasure  in  some  600  acres  of  land  cur¬ 
rently  set  in  a  Victorian  mould  by  the 
regulations  governing  them.  BA  and 
British  Airports  Authority  have  begun 
a  dialogue  which  unless  they  are  dum¬ 
mies  should  lead  to  benefits  for  .both. 

The  really  fascinating  speculation  is 
not  about  the  values  BA  might  derive 
from  property,  substantial  though  they 
are  likely  to  be,  but  the  future  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  airline  itself  British  Airways 
may  seem  bid  proof  but  manifestly  ii  is 
not,  except  against  a  foreign  buyer. 

Certain  high-flying  predators  would 
be  unsuitable  in  Mrs  Thatcher's  eyes 
but  not  John  King's  great  buddy  Lord 
Hanson.  People  will  gossip,  but  as  they 
ride  the  Annenberg  estates  together  tall 
in  the  saddle  does  the  subject  never 
come  up?  1  wonder. 


Pound  falls  info  a  credibility  gap 


One  month’s  balance  of  payments 
figures  have  knocked  the  stuff¬ 
ing  out  of  the  slock  market  and 
turned  the  air  blue  with  recrim¬ 
inations  against  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  whose  “crimes" 
include  cutting  taxes,  both  lowering 
and.  forcing  up  interest  rates,  and 
refusing  to  be  panicked  into  raising 
taxes  and  reviving  the  panoply  of 
controls  over  credit  and  borrowing  that 
were  the  stock  in  trade  of  his  Labour 
predecessors.  The  latest  joke  in  Buda¬ 
pest  is:  “What  is  the  definition  of 
Socialism?"  Answer  “The  long  road 
from  capitalism  to  capitalism."  It 
would  be  the  end  of  the  Capitalist 
Reformation  in  Britain  if  Thatcherism 
turned  out  to  be  the  short  road  from 
socialism  to  socialism. 

The  £2.1  billion  July  current  account 
deficit  has  brought  on  a  crop  of 
anxieties  which  you  can  see  vividly 
reflected  in  a  flattened  equity  market 
The  devil  hath  no  greater  wrath  than  a 
City  analyst  whose  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  forecasts  are  wildly  wrong. 


Nigel  Lawson  is  suddenly  not  seen 
by  Tory  backbenchers  as  a  future  Prime 
Minister  but  as  a  minister  in  a  corner  of 
his  own  making  whose  credibility  as 
manager  of  the  economy  is  now  at 
stake.  This  is  grossly  unfair  to  a  man 
who  in  the  spring  had  brought  UK  Ltd 
closer  than  it  has  been  to  the  business¬ 
man's  Nirvana  of  sane  taxation, 
continuous  growth  and  relatively  stable 
exchange  rates. 

But  politics  are  not  about  fairness. 
The  Chancellor  is  being  blamed  for  us¬ 
ing  cheap  money  to  stoke  up  a  virulent 
boom  in  consumer  spending;  driving 
up  the  rate  of  inflation;  and  reacting  to 
the  problem  by  shooting  from  the  hip 
with  the  indiscriminate  blunderbuss  of 
high  interest  rates.  The  pressure  is  on 
him  to  do  something  else. 

I  cannot  see  it  The  Bank  of  England, 
which  feels  surprisingly  better  without 
credit  controls  to  play  with,  does  not 
want  them.  And  the  Prime  Minister 
now  realizes  the  damage  their  scrap¬ 
ping  in  public  did  to  the  Government’s 


reputation.  Number  10  at  this  stage, 
will  not  interfere  with  Number  !  1. 

Obviously  we  are  stuck  with  high 
base  rates.  Whether  this  regime  alone 
will  purge  the  excesses  of  inflation  and 
relieve  the  balance  of  payments  is 
anyone's  guess.  Mine  is  that  it  will, 
though  at  some  considerable  cost.  If  we 
do  see  13  per  cent  mortgages  a 
£100,000  loan  taken  out  in  the  summer 
would  cost  a  £30.000  a  year  borrower 
43  per  cent  (£13,000)  of  his  gross 
income  against  the  £9,500  (32  per  cent) 
originally  bargained  for. 

The  foreign  exchange  market  is 
taking  a  less  sanguine  view.  The  Bank 
of  England  had  to  support  tbe  pound  in 
the  wake  of  the  weekly  banking  returns, 
which  is  odd  and  may  be  worrying  be¬ 
cause  the  figures  suggested  the  Trea¬ 
sury  might  well  have  to  raise  base  rates 
to  1 3  per  cent  Credibility  on  inflation 
is  all 

The  stock  market  has  had  to  take  a 
lot  of  stick.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have 
done  so  without  flinching  but  equities 
could  have  behaved  much  worse. 


OUR  VIEW  OF 
THE  PRIVATE  CLIENT 


Choosing  someone  to  look  after  your  personal 
investment  portfolio  while  you  pursue  your  own 
business  or  leisure  activities  is  no  easy  matter. 
Astute  investors  with  substantial  portfolios  will 
want  a  sophisticated  investment  house  which  is 
large  enough  co  cover  the  diverse  range  of 
products  and  markets  that  are  available,  but 
interested  enough  in  private  client  business  to 
provide  individual  attention.  James 
Opel  is  one  stockbroker  with  a 
reputation  for  serving  both  inso- 
rational  and  private  investors.  .. 

Ar  James  Opel,  we  become  '  *  •  •  i 

involved  with  our  private  • 

diene.  All  new  clients  are  ■  - 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting 
with  dieir  portfolio  manager  < 
to  ensure  that  their  portfolio 
is  constructed  to  achieve  the 
optimum  balance  between 
income  and  capital  growth  . ,  ■ 

and  folly  accounts  for  the  ■ 

particular  tax  implications  appli-  ■  3» 

cable  to  each  individual.  Your  manager 
is  parr  of  an  investment  team  that  watches 
out  for  the  risks  as  well  as  the  opportunities 
in  tbe  markets. 

Rumour  and  gossip  ate  travelling  between 
markets  and  across  bottlers  faster  than  ever  before, 
making  solid  research  even  more  essential  when 
crying  to  anticipate  the  swings  and  roundabouts  in 
the  value  of  stocks  and  shares.  At  James  Capel,  die  * 
derisions  taken  by  your  portfolio  manager  arc 


supported  by  international  analysis  acclaimed  as 
the  best  on  the  market. 

In  surveys  conducted  by  The  Sunday  Times, 
Excel,  Institutional  Investor  and  many  others, 
James  Capel  has  been  consistently  rated  number 
one  ar  research  by  the  people  who  really  know  - 
the  institutional  fond  managers  responsible  for 
billions  of  pounds  worth  of  investments. 

And  in  a  world  where  investment 
markets  are  driven  by  keyboards 
and  electronic  communications, 
...  the  successful  competitor  needs 

•  the  financial  and  cedhno- 
logical  resources  to .  win. 

A  .  Only  the  largest  investment 

institutions  are  likely  to 
,  survive  and  prosper.  James 
Capel  is  a  member  of  the 
1  HongkongBank  Group  and 

*!  "  has  21  offices  on  four 

continents.  We  daim  the 
, .  *  :■  largest  share  of  dient  business 

j»JP  on  the  UK  stockmarkec.  We 

*  are  over  200  years  old  and  have 
over  2000  employees  worldwide 

providing  a  level  of  continuity  and  assurance 
char  is  comforting  even  in  the  most  unstable 
market  conditions. 

So,  when  you  are  thinking  of  appointing  a  new 
portfolio  manager  or  should  you  need  a 
professional  investment  service  for  the  first  time, 
talk  to  James  Capel.  jferhaps  wc  can  offer  you  a 
fresh  view  of  vour  investment  affairs. 


James  Capel’ 

THE  GLOBAL  INVESTMENT  HOUSE 


R>r  an  independent;  confidential  assessment  of  your  investment  affairs  without  obligation,  phone  or  write  to; 

•  BRIAN  TORA 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
James  Capel  &  Co, 

James  Capel  House,  6  Bevis  Marks,  London  EC3A7JQ  Telephone:  01-588  0998 


Member  oJThr  Securities  Association.  Member  ofThe  humeiiotial Stock  Exchange 

(jt;  James  Capel  refers  to  a  group  of  companies  based  in  London,  England 
which  provide  investment  serviifs  in  a  variety  of  markets. 

◄» 

member:  HvmglkDogBan  k  group 
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UNIVERSITY  APPOINTMENTS  ■  PREP.  &  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  APPOINTMENTS  ■  EDUCATIONALCOURSFC 
SCHOLARSHIPS  &  FELLOWSHIPS  °URSES 

A  wide  range  of  positions  in  Education  appeals  every  Monday 

MONDAY 

MAKE  SURE  YOU  GET 

YOUR  COPY  OF 


—PLUS  NEW— 

d&ccwmttia vtok- 

From  your  Portfolio  gold  card  check 

SC  p™c  nwycxHais,  ontEs 
only.  Add  these  pncw  to  your 


STOCK  EXCHANGE  PRICES 


Long  account  ends 


ACCOUNT  DAYS:  Dealings 


began  August  15.  Dealings  ended  yesterday.  §Contango  day  Monday.  Settlement  day  September  12. 
gForward  baigains  are  permitted  on  two  previous  business  days. 


Prices  reflect  the  market  at  4pm.  Changes  are  calculated  on  the  previous  day’s  dose,  but  adjustments  are  made  when  a  stock  is  ex-dividend. 
Where  one  price  is  quoted,  it  is  a  mkkne  price.  Changes,  yleids  and  pr^/ eamings  ratios  are  based  on  middle  prices,  (aa)  denotes  Alpha  Stocks. 

(VOLUMES:  PAGE  20) 


- PLUS  NEW - 

d&cumuiafoh 

©  Tina  Ncnwm  Lamted 

WEEKLY  DIVIDEND  £8,000 

Claims  required  for  125  points 

ACCUMULATOR  £132,000 

Claims  better  than  125  points 
Claimants  should  ring  0254-53272 
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Crucible  I  industrials  L-R 


Gr  Ponland 


Weekly  Dividend 


Please  make  a  note  of  your  daily  totals 
for  the  weekly  dividend  of  £8JX)0  in 
today's  newspaper. 
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CU  in  court 


ASSURANCE 


Tony  Hetherington  investigates  the  case  of  two  Commercial  Unions 


The  British  CU,  left,  in  conten- 
tioa  with  its  Spanish  aaaiesake 


Commercial  Union  is  taking  action 
in  the  Spanish  courts  against  a 
Barcelona-based  share-tipping  op¬ 
eration  which  has  set  up  shop 
under  the  same  name.  Sandy 
Johnstone,  a  spokesman  for  the 
British  insurance  company,  says  it 
has  launched  an  action  to  obtain  a 
“cease  and  desist”  order. 

The  Barcelona  company  has 
been  contacting  people  in  Britain 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  buy  certain  shares. 
The  British  CU  says  it  has  been 
receiving  a  flow  of  inquiries  from 
investors  who  believe  that  the  two 
companies  are  one  and  the  same. 


The  Barcelona  CU  was  set  up  in 
June  last  year.  Its  ownership  is 
undear.  According  to  the  Barce¬ 
lona  Commercial  Register  the  sole 
director  is  Johanna  Christina 
Alberti,  who  registered  the  firm  on 
her  own  behalf  and  that  of  a 
company  named  RmyviHe  UmiterL 
Howcver,  Christina  Alberti,  con¬ 
tacted  at  her  home  in  Amsterdam, 
angrily  denied  having  any  control 
over  CU.  “I  signed  the  company 
over.  I  was  acting  for  American 
people  who  hired  me  to  do  a  job  for 
than  because  I  speak  Spanish.” 
Miss  Alberti  refused  to  say  who 


hired  her  to  form  the  Spanish 
company  but  said  it  was  “ridicu¬ 
lous”  to  link  her  to  it  now.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  her  partner  in  forming  CU, 
Ranyville,  is  no  help  in  uncovering 
who  controls  Barcelona  CU. 

Parryville  is  registered  in  Doug¬ 
las,  Isle  of  Man.  It  has  an  auth¬ 
orized  capital  of  £2,000  hut  only 
two  £1  shares  have  been  issued,  to 
its  directors  David  Griffin  and 
Angela  Cousins.  But  far  from 
controlling  CU,  Miss  Cousins  and 
Mr  Griffin  say  they  do  not  even 
control  Panyvule. 

Both  work  for  a  firm  called 
Aston  Company  Formation,  and 
they  set  up  Parryville  for  anony¬ 
mous  clients  who  simply  used  it  as 
a  “cut-out”  to  obscure  their  identi¬ 
ties  while  setting  up  CU  in  Spain. 

Miss  Cousins  says  that  she  and 
Mr  Griffin  severed  their  links  with 
Parryville  some  months  ago.  “We 
passed  it  on  to  a  firm  called 
Trafalgar  Management  in  Castle¬ 
town  ”  she  explained.  “We  re¬ 
signed  from  the  company  ” 

However,  the  owner  of  Trafalgar 
Management  a  Mr  Qual trough, 
fells  a  different  story.  “There  were 
loose  ends  and  it  was  not  dear  who 
was  behind  the  company  so  I 


refused  to  accept  it” 

The  result  is  that  Parryville 
appears  to  be  in  a  corporate  limbo, 
with  nobody  responsible  for  it  So 
who  is  behind  Barcelona  CU? 

One  British  investor,  Geoff 
Mitchell  of  Winlaton,  Tyne  & 
Wear,  who  was  contacted  by  CU  of 
Barcelona,  has  identified  one  of  the 
top  people  as  Alexander  Font  a 
Canadian  share  dealer.  - 

Mr  Mitchell  has  good  reason  to 
remember  Mr  Fust  In  1985  he 
began  to  receive  newsletters  from  a 


Director  in  a  new 
corporate  cloak 


firm  of  share  dealers  in  Brussels, 
Mercantile  Benedict,  of  which  Mr 
Funt  was  a  director.  Mr  Mitchell 
made  several  share  purchases 
through  Mercantile  Benedict  until 
in  1986  the  firm  announced  that 
“due  to  expansion”,  it  was  moving 
to  Geneva. 

In  foot  the  Brussels  firm  was 
closed  down  by  the  Belgian  auth¬ 
orities  and  it  shifted  its  base  to  the 
offices  of  a  subsidiary,  Societe 
Fmandere  Benedicts,  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  subsidiary  went  into 


liquidation  late  in  1987,  just  as  CU 
was  getting  on  its  feet  in  Barcelona. 

The  shares  Mr  Mitchell  bought 
in  Yorkshire  textile  company 
Tex  tech  and  the  New  York-based 
medical  science  business  Key 
Projects,  now  appear  to  be  un¬ 
marketable.  Societe  Ftnanciere 
Benedicts  announced  last  year  dial 
it  was  being  taken  over  by  Florida- 
based  Vanguard  Financial,  but  that 
deal  was  scuppered  by  the  watch¬ 
dog  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  who  discovered  Vanguard 
was  a  sham,  with  nominee  direc¬ 
tors  and  shareholders  who  were 
paid  for  the  use  of  their  names. 

When  be  was  contacted  by  CU 
and  realized  it  was  simply  Mr  Funt 
wearing  a  new  corporate  cloak.  Mr 
Mitchell  alerted  the  British  CU. 

Meanwhile,  the  Barcelona  CU 
blames  any  identity  crisis  on  the 
Spanish  government.  One  of  the 
staff,  who  declined  to  be  named, 
explained  that  the  confusion  of 
names  arose  by  accident. 

“When  we  registered  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Spain  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  authorized  us  to  use  this 
name.  We  went  ahead  without 
knowing  there  was  another  com¬ 
pany  with  this  name.  We  are  not 


connected.  It  is  just  coincidence.” 

Gerry  Carter,  a  CU  share  consul¬ 
tant,  added  that  clients  are  tokl 
there  is  no  connection  between  the 
two  CUs.  In  feet,  be  claimed,  the 
Barcelona  firm  does  not  seD  to 
clients  in  Britain  except  for  a  few 
long-established  customers. 

This  will  be  news  to  Dr  Mohan 
Khiani  of  Bedford  who  was  con¬ 
tacted  from  Barcelona  by  a  CU 
representative,  Julia  Taylor,  who 
offered  him  shares  in  Techsa- 
power,  a  small  Long  Island  com¬ 
pany  manufacturing  semicon¬ 
ductor  components. 

Dr  Khiani  did  not  agree  to  buy 
the  shares  but  he  was  nevertheless 
sent  a  contract  note  demanding 
£1,229,  and  he  decided  to  check 
with  the  real  CU  in  Britain.  “I 
found  out  that  they  have  not  got 
any  international  branch  selling 
shares,”  be  says,  adding  that  he 
refused  to  pay  anything  and  after  a 
few  more  phone  calls  contact  with 
the  Spanish  company  ceased. 

Unless  a  deal  is  strode  out  of 
court,  it  seems  dear  that  the 
Barcelona  CU  wil]  go  on  contacting 
investors,  some  of  whom  at  least 
will  believe  that  they  are  dealing 
with  the  British  company. 


Why  BES  investor  groups  are  trying  property 


The  Business  Expansion  Scheme 
season  is  getting  under  way  again  as 
a  number  of  companies  seek  to  raise 
money  from  investors  for  rented 
property. 

The  BES  gives  investors  tax  relief 
at  their  highest  rates  on  investments 
of  op  to  £40,000. 

But  if  you  invest  before  October  5, 
yon  can  have  half  of  your  investment 
-  op  to  a  maximum  of  £5,000  — 
carried  hack  to  be  dffeet  against 
yoor  previous  year’s  tax  bill — worth 
considering  if  yon  were  a  60  per  cent 
taxpayer  list  year. 


Engineering  Bridge,  Cambridge  larestwrs  want  to  cash  in  mi  property  boom 


The  BES  rales  have  been  changed 
to  allow  residential  property  com¬ 
panies  to  qualify.  The  properties 
must  provide  homes  for  rent  under 
the  new  “assured  tenancies”  rules, 
coming  Into  force  early  next  year. 


Under  an  assured  tenancy,  the 
landlord  can  charge  a  market  rent  to 
the  tenant.  BES  companies  seeking 
to  raise  money  for  assured  tenancy 
investment  can  raise  up  to  £5  million 
from  the  public. 


Several  companies  have  sprung 
up  to  raise  the  £5  million.  They  are 
start  up  ventmes  with  the  inteiuion 
of  collecting  in  a  vast  pool  of  money 
and  then  buying  up  property  for 
ratting. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  which  ones  are 
Bkdy  to  provide  the  best  returns  and 
you  would  be  advised  to  spread  your 
BES  investment  among  a  few. 

Usually,  the  companies  wiD  offer 
you  capital  growth  but  a  few  are  also 
promising  to  pay  dividends  based  on 
the  net  rental  income  they  receive. 


Johnson  Fry  made  a  lot  of  money 
for  its  investors  in  two  previous 
residential  property  BES  issues. 
This  week  it  launched  the  first 
Johnson  Fry  Residential  Property 
BES  Scheme.  This  is  effectively  a 
fond  which  wfll  invest  money  in  at 
least  time  companies  all  specializing 
in  baying  and  letting  properties 
under  assured  tenancies. 

Seven  of  these  companies  will 
have  designated  geographical  re¬ 
gions.  There  will  also  be  one 
company  covering  the  whole  UK  and 


another  concentrating  on  producing 
income. 

The  minimum  investment  is 
£2,000  and  investors  can  break  their 
investment  into  £500  units  and  put 
them  into  whichever  companies  they 
want. 

Another  property  BES  company. 
City  North  Properties,  plans  to  buy 
large  bosses  within  a  six-mile 
radius  of  central  London  and  divide 
them  into  units  for  letting.Tbough  it 
will  not  offer  the  spread  of  the 
Johnson  Fry  scheme,  City  North's 
management  seem  to  have  done  this 
successfully  in  the  past  and  is 
committing  £12OJ)O0  of  its  own 
money  into  die  company. 

Capital  Ventures  has  established 
a  good  track  record  with  several  of 
their  BES  issues  and  have  launched 
a  First  Cave  Assured  Tenancy  Fund 
which  intends  to  invest  in  at  least 
four  residential  letting  companies. 

Chancery  Securities  has  hunched 
First  Cambridge  Assured  Prop¬ 
erties,  which  aims  to  cash,  in  on  the 
East  Anglian  property  boom  by 


baying  properties  around  Cam¬ 
bridge.  It  is  important  for  BES 
investors  to  be  able  to  get  their 
money  out  after  the  expury  of  the 
five-year  period,  during  which  they 
must  hold  their  BES  shares  in  order 
to  safeguard  their  tax  relief.  Usually 
this  will  depend  on  whether  the  BES 
companies  secure  vacant  possession 
of  the  properties.  Some  of  the 
tenants  might  purchase  their  fiats  or 
bouses  from  the  BES  company  at  a 
discount  far  their  occupation. 


Alternatively,  there  may  be  in¬ 
stitutions  interested  in  buying  the 
income  stream  provided  by  a  large 
portfolio  of  rented  properties  - 
although  any  price  they  pay  wfll 
dearly  have  a  discount. 


Companies  will  be  under  pressure 
to  do  something  as  the  five  year 
dock  ticks  by.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  not  involve  harassing 
tactics  aimed  at  persuading  foe 
tenants  of  the  BES  properties  to 
move  out. 


Lawrence  Lever 
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FAMILY  MONEY 


Britain's  credit  boom  has  inevitably  produced  casualties.  Maria  Scott  looks  at  the  growing 
business  of  lending  to  those  who  are  already  failing  to  cope  with  their  financial  obligations 


“Problem  loans!  We  can  stop 
repossessions,”  shoots  one  brad¬ 
line  in  the  small-ads  pages  of  a 
tabloid  newspaper.  “County  Court 
judgements  and  mortgage  arrears 
arc  no  problem another  purrs. 
Britain's  moneylenders  have  not 
been  slow  to  spot  their  chance: 
lending  to  borrowers  who  .have 
already  fallen  by  the  wayside  is 
now  big  buaness,  and  it  is  growing 
by  the  day. 

Some  of  the  lenders  who  have 
moved  into  this  new  market  are 
familiar  to  us  all  —  banks  and 
building  societies  who  offer  fresh 
loans  to  the  financially  hard- 
pressed  at  little  more  than  normal 
rates.  Others  are  not  so  well 
known.  They  inhabit  a  shadowy 
world  where  interest  rates  can 
reach  stratospheric  levels  of  300 
per  cent  or  more  and  brokers  can 
take  commissions  of  up  to  20  per 
cent  of  a  new  loan. 

These  new  markets  for  problem 
borrowers  have  been  pioneered  by 
finance  booses,  but  interest  is  now 
spreading  much  farther.  The  mer¬ 
chant  bank  Close  Brothers,  for 
example,  admits  that  some  of  the 
money  it  lends  through  its  second 
mortgage  subsidiary  Clearbrook 
Trust  goes  to  people  with  debt 
problems.  A  number  of  small 
building  societies  have  also  be¬ 
come  interested  in  this  area  of  the 
market,  offering  complete  re¬ 
mortgages  which  may  allow  the 
borrower  to  release  capital  tied  up 
in  their  homes  to  repay  other 
debts. 

While  Close  Brothers  and  the 
building  societies  are  quite  candid 
about  their  involvement  in  this 
sector  of  the  fending  market  - 
they  have  nothing  to  hide,  they 
insist— others  are  not- Indeed,  this 
area  of  the  lending  market  is 
shrouded  in  a  good  deal  of  secrecy 
and  brokers  are  generally  unwill¬ 
ing  to  disclose  their  sources  of 
finance,  pleading  “commercial 
confidentiality”. 

uch  of  the  em¬ 
barrassment  in 
this  market  is 
caused  by  the 

,  _ fierce  criticism 

led  at  brokers  and  lenders  by 
counsellors  and  consumer 
oizalions,  who  are  critical  of 
ing  to  people  with  existing 
*,  particularly  if  the  new  loans 
intended  to  replace  existing 

1  most  cases  you  are  exchang- 
unsecured  debt  for  secured 
”  explains  Helen  Jagjdski, 
dinator  of  the  South  East  of 
md  Money  Advice  Support 
,  an  operation  which  provides 
ing  and  advice  for  money 
je  services.  “It  is  a  step  down 
lippery  slope  to  insolvency. 
rtvUd  usually  advise  against  it 
s  the  problem  can  be  re- 

d  within  a  fairly  short  time, 
ix  to  10  months.  Usually  this 
t  the  case.”  _  . 

ere  is  talk  within  the  industry 

oney  from  private  indivtd- 
looking  for  new  investment 
rtunioes,  leaking  into  the 
et  through  intermediaries 
as  solicitors  and  accountants, 
ny  Murtagh  of  the  Mancnes- 
edh  broking  operation  Rich- 
tfurtagh,  whose  right  to  a 
t  broking  licence  is  currently 
>  reviewed  by  the  Offioe  of 
Trading  following  a  number 
egations  in  the  media  about 
jthods  of  dealing  with  clients, 
that  it  gets  money  through 
tors.  Murtagh  specializes  m 
ag  to  people  with  debt  prob- 
I  invited  the  senators, 
gh  Murtagh,  to  explain  how 
operations  worked,  but  they 
not  come  forward, 
ry  Babbs,  who  until  June 
•frairman  of  the  fair  trading 
aids  committee  of  the  to- 

5  of  Trading  Standards,  says 
orations  by  trading  stan- 
officers  indicate  thatsom? 

tore  have  acted  as  intenneoi- 

in  the  second  mortgage 
»l.  introducing  money  on 
f  of  close  business  associates. 


Interest  in  lending  to  people 
with  debt  problems  is  further 
evidence  of  the  credit  explosion. 
Not  only  are  consumers  keener 
than  ever  to  borrow,  but  so  too  are 
lenders  keener  than  ever  to  lend, 
especially  to  the  army  of  British 
home-owners  who  can  provide  an 
ever-appreciating  asset  as  security. 
Now  lenders  are  identifying 
opportunities  to  recycle  debts 
perhaps  several  times  over,  as 
people  use  borrowing  as  a  way  to 
sort  out  over-commitment. 

Helen  Jagfelski  says  that  coun¬ 
sellors  in  the  South-^st  are  seeing 
an  increasing  number  of  people 
who  have  been  able  to  borrow 
while  already  in  debt  “They  can 
capitalize  on  the  tremendous  eq¬ 
uity  in  their  homes,”  she  observes. 

David  Broadbent,  founder  and 
managing  director  of  Holme  Fi¬ 
nance,  a  Scunthorpe  credit  broker 
which  arranges  mid  administers 
loans  for  Close  Brothers* 
Cleaibrook  Trust  says  that  the 
whole  of  the  second  mortgage 
market  is  awash  with  money: 
“Sometimes  it  feels  as  though 
there  are  more  fenders  than  there 
are  borrowers.” 

.  Nicholas  Stevenson,  a  director 
of  the  merchant  haul:  and  of 
Clearbrook  Trust,  says  the  bank's 
involvement  is  part  of  its  strategy 
of  being  a  “niche  player”  in  the 
financial  services  industry.  Cose 
Brothers  sees  this  as  putting  a  toe 
into  the  waters  of  the  general 
mortgage  market,  and  it  is  now 
looking  at  ways  to  enter  fending 
for  first  mortgages. 

It  classifies  the  bad-debt  end  of 
the  second  mortgage  market  as 
specialist  business  where  it  can 
make  a  decent  return  without 
having  to  take  on  the  big  second 
mortgage  companies.  The  top  rale 
of  interest  charged  on  a 
Clearbrook  Trust  loan  is  34  per 
cent  (APR),  a  rate  which  Steven¬ 
son  describes  as  “quite  decent  but 
not  at  die  crazy  level”. 

The  bank  claims  that  loans  to 
individuals  with  existing  bad 
debts  form  only  a  fraction  of 
Oearbrook’s  portfolio,  and  it  in¬ 
sists  that  it  can  lend  “soundly”  at 
this  end  of  the  market  It  will  not 
gram  a  loan  if  combined  interest 
payments  on  all  borrowings, 
including  the  proposed  loan  from 
Clearbrook,  were  to  exceed  a  third 
of  average  income. 

Stevenson  says  that  those  bor¬ 
rowers  who  do  have  debt  prob¬ 
lems  will  usually  be  only  in 
temporary  difficulty,  perhaps 
because  of  marriage  breakdown. 
They  will  not  be  chronic 
mismanagers  or  the  poverty- 
stricken  who  will  have  no  hope  of 
clearing  the  sew  debt  He  also  says 
that  be  does  not  believe  that  the 
loans  made  by  Clearbrook  trusts 
are  the  type  which  are  causing 
concern  to  debt  counsellors  and 
consumer  organizations. 

This  type  of  business  is  also 
becoming  popular  with  some  of 
the  snail  building  societies.  They 
Haim  it  can  be  profitable  for  them 
because  they  have  the  type  of 
operations  which  can  cope  with 
the  extra  work  involved  with 
vetting  and  monitoring  this  type 
of  loan  applicant. 

take  Stevenson  at  Close  Broth¬ 
ers,  Jeffrey  Allard,  managing 
director  of  the  West  Bromwich 
Building  Society,  also  dissociates 
the  loans  his  society  makes  from 
criticism.  What  he  is  aiming  to  do, 
he  says,  is  offer  a  fair  rate  to  this 
type  of  borrowers.  At  present  the 
West  Bromwich  will  lend  to 
someone  with  a  debt  problem  at 
12.75  per  cent  (1 3.6  per  cent  APR) 
to  13  percent  (13.9  per  cent  APRX 
compared  with  its  standard  mort¬ 
gage  rate  of  1 1.5  per  cent. 

Allard,  who  pioneered  this  sort 
of  lending  at  the  Portsmouth 
Building  Society,  which  he  left 


CASE  HISTORY:  (VTR  T  GETS  BURNED 


While  some  people  may  well  be  able  to 
borrow  their  way  out  of  debt,  money  advice 
centres  see  many  who  get  into  difficulties  by 
trying  to  solve  their  problems  this  way. 

In  its  survey  of  people  who  sought  help 
from  advice  centres,  the  National  Consumer 
Council  heard  of  the  plight  of  Mr  T,  who 
borrowed  £2,000  from  a  finance  house  to 
dear  other  debts. 

Mr  T  had  originally  borrowed  money  for 
home  improvements,  and  In  the  process  had 
transferred  the  mortgage  from  the  local 
authority — he  had  been  a  sitting  tenant — to 
a  buflding  society.  He  found  the  costs  of 
transferring  the  loan,  such  as  the  solicitors 
fees,  unexpectedly  high. 

While  working  overtime  to  raise  money, 
Mr  T  had  an  accident  at  work  and  was 


severely  burned.  He  was  off  work  for  six 
months  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
borrowed  to  tide  himself  over. 

But  Mr  T’s  borrowings  became  un¬ 
manageable.  He  sought  advice  from  a  debt 
counsellor  and  had  to  be  dissuaded  from 
taking  out  yet  another  loan  to  keep  his 
creditors  at  hay.  Instead,  Mr  T’s  plight  was 
explained  to  the  building  society  and 
finance  house,  and  agreements  were 
reached  on  amounts  which  could  be  repaid 
each  month. 

However,  at  the  time  the  NCC  was  told  of 
Mr  Ts  case  he  was  still  trying  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  a  bank  over  a  farther 
outstanding  debt.  Although  this  was  un¬ 
secured,  the  bank  was  trying  to  get  a  court  to 
approve  a  charge  on  the  property. 


CASE  HISTORY:  MRS  G  CATCHES  A  COLD 


Few  of  us  are  immune,  counsellors  insist;  to 
the  possibility  of  suddenly  finding  our 
mortgage,  credit  card  bills  and  personal 
loans  unmanageable.  For  most  people, 
problems  set  in  after  an  unexpected  change 
of  circumstances. 

This  was  dear  from  the  cases  reported  to 
the  NCC  daring  its  survey.  Mrs  G,  for 
example,  borrowed  £2,500  from  a  finance 
house  to  install  central  heating.  Her 


marriage  broke  up  before  the  loan  was 
repaid.  Mrs  G  had  pre-empted  problems  by 
contacting  the  finance  bouse,  which,  she 
said,  had  been  very  understanding,  agreeing 
to  freeze  the  interest  so  that  payments  could 
be  reduced. 

However,  the  debt  remained  a  burden  for 
Mrs  G  and  at  the  time  her  case  was 
reported,  she  was  still  hoping  that  her  ex- 
husband  would  take  over  the  repayments. 


earlier  this  year  to  join  the  West 
Bromwich,  says  that  Che  troubled 
borrowers  who  are  granted  a 
remortgage  by  the  society  know 
that  this  is  the  end  of  the  line.  And 
again,  like  Stevenson  he  insists 
that  for  many  the  difficulties  are' 
temporary,  and  not  chronic.  In  his 
experience,  he  says,  there  is  only  a 
slightly  higher  chance  of  default 
on  this  type  of  loan  than  on  a 
mortgage  to  someone  with  a  clear 
record. 

The  National  Consumer  Coun¬ 
cil,  in  its  report  on  the  second 
mortage  market,  tilled  “Security 
Risks”  and  published  last  autumn, 
blames  brokers  for  much  of  the 
unsound  lending  in  this  area  of  the 
market-  The  brokers’  financial 


rewards  come  essentially  from 
getting  customers  to  take  on  a  loan 
in  the  first  place,  the  NCC  says, 
rather  than  from  getting  cus¬ 
tomers  to  take  on  loans  which  they 
will  repay  successfully  over  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

“The  NCC  believes  that  finan¬ 
cial  incentives  from  brokers 
should  be  changed  so  that  they  are 
rewarded  for  selling  loans  to 
customers  who  can  repay  them, 
and  not  for  selling  loans  to 
customers  who  cannot.” 

Many  people  bunting  for  a  loan 
to  solve  existing  financial  prob¬ 
lems  will  probably  come  into  the 
market  via  an  advertisement  in 
one  of  the  tabloid  newspapers. 
Consumers,  however,  do  not  have 
quite  the  choice  of  broker  or 


lender  that  the  advertisements 
may  suggest 

Some  brokers  make  a  large  part 
of  their  living  from  referring 
enquiries  on  to  other  brokers,  in 
return  for  a  commission  fee.  One 
advertiser  said  he  would  have  to 
refer  my  enquiry  to  the  “master 
broker”.  This  turned  out  to  be  the 
Murtagh  organization,  which  no 
longer  advertises  directly  under  its 
own  name. 

Some  brokers  charge  fees  to  the 
borrowers,  of  as  much  as  10  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  loan 
if  there  is  no  commission  avail¬ 
able  from  the  lender.  Where 
commission  is  available,  this 
might  be  around  10  per  cent. 

Figures  circulated  within  the 
industry  last  year  suggested  that 
the  total  market  for  second  mort¬ 
gages  was  now  worth  more  than 
£750  million.  There  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  proportion  of  these 
loans  were  going  to  people  with 
bad  debts,  but  more  than  60  per 


cent  of  the  market  was  controlled 
by  Cedar  Holdings,  part  of  the 
Lloyds  Bank  group,  Canada 
Permanent,  now  pan  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Capital  Corporation,  First 
National  Bank,  previously  First 
National  Securities,  and  United 
Dominions  Trust,  pan  of  the  TSB 
group.  Ail  of  these  companies  say 
that  they  do  not  lend  to  people 
with  existing  debt  problems. 

A  survey  by  the  pollsters  Market 
Opinion  Research  International 
(MORI)  for  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer  Council  in  March  1987 
suggested  that  one  million  British 
consumers  had  loans  secured  on 
their  homes  for  purposes  other 
than  purchase  of  the  property 
itself  The  NCC  believes  the  true 
figure  may  be  considerably  higher. 

About  three-quarters  of  the 
loans  taken  out  by  these  one 
million  had  been  used  for  home 
improvements,  extensions  and  re¬ 
pairs,  16  per  cent  were  used  for 
business  purposes,  and  6  per  cent 
went  on  cars  and  other  consumer 
goods.  Five  per  cent  were  being 
used  to  pay  off  existing  debts. 

But  when  the  NCC  looked  at  the 
cases  of  1 14  people  who  had 
visited  30  consumer  advice  cen¬ 
tres  for  help  with  debt  problems,  it 
discovered  that  the  borrowing 
pattern  was  rather  different  than 
that  for  the  general  population  of 
second  mortgage  borrowers. 

The  NCC  says  in  its  report: 
“Three-quarters  bad  borrowed 
from  finance  houses.  Although 
most  loans  were  originally  for 
home  improvements,  a  thud  of 
loans  had  been  used  to  pay  off 
other  debts.  The  debtors  tended  to 
be  married  with  dependants.  A 
third  were  unemployed,  sick  or 
economically  inactive,  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  were  wholly  dependant  on  state 
benefits.  Particularly  worrying  is 
the  fart  that  two-thirds  of  the 
respondents  had  been  in  financial 
difficulties  at  the  time  the  loan  was 
taken  out” 

Emotions  are  running  high 
throughout  the  whole  of  the 
lending  industry  at  present,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  the  sector 
involving  people  with  debt  prob¬ 
lems.  First  National  Bank  is  one  of 
the  largest  finances  houses.  David 
Co  wham,  a  director,  says  that  the 
company  does  not  lend  to  people 
with  debt  problems  because  “fun¬ 
damentally  we  disapprove  of  this 
kind  of  business”.  However, 
Cowham  also  says  that  the  current 
“crusade”  for  preventing  people  in 
difficulties  from  taking  on  more 
debt  may  be  misguided.  Stopping 
this  type  of  lending  would  not 
solve  the  problem,  he  argues. 
People  desperate  to  borrow  would 
still  find  the  money,  but  possibly 
at  much  higher  differentials  to  the 
going  market  rate  than  are  charged 
now. 


“We  live  in  a  consumer  soci¬ 
ety,"  he  says,  “and  as  a  form  of 
society  it  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  better  than  most  others 
dreamt  up  by  mankind.  This 
society  relies  on  financial  free¬ 
dom.  You  can’t  legislate  for  every 
human  condition.”  Debt  coun¬ 
sellors  can  help  with  debt  prob¬ 
lems.  he  concedes,  “but  in  the  end 
they  can't  make  the  debt  go  away.” 

Nevil  Chan,  director  of 
Kingshill  Finance  (Harrow),  a 
broker  which  advertises  nationally 
to  attract  business  from  people 
with  financial  problems,  would 
agree  with  him.  “There  is  only  so 
much  that  you  can  do  to  protect 
people  from  themselves,”  he  says. 

At  present,  Kingshill  charges 
between  23.7  per  cent  (APR)  and 
32  per  cent  (APR)  on  secured 
loans  to  people  with  a  poor  credit 
record.  On  a  £5,000  loan  over  10 
years,  the  monthly  repayments 
would  vary  from  £104  to  £125, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  loan  from 
£1 2,480  to  £1 5,000.  On  top  of  this 
there  might  be  a  fee  for 
arrangment  of  the  loan,  if  the 
finance  company  does  not  pay 
Kingshill  a  commission. 

Lloyds  Bowmaker,  a  subsidiary 
of  Lloyds  Bank,  would  charts  an 
APR  of  17.4percent(APR)on  the 
same  loan  over  die  same  period,  a 
monthly  cost  of  £84.38  and  a  total 
of  £10.1 25.60. 

A  secured  personal  loan  for  the 
same  amount,  over  the  same 
period,  with  the  Halifax  Building 
Society  would  cost  14.7  per  cent 
(APR),  £77.03  a  month,  a  total  of 
£9,243.60. 

The  difference  with  the  second 
and  third  examples  is  that  Lloyds 
Bowmaker  and  the  Halifax  would 
not  lend  to  people  with  a  debt 
problem. 

But  Kingshill's  rate  and 
Cose  Brothers'  34  per 
cent  (APR)  are  not  out 
of  line  with  those  gen¬ 
erally  quoted  in  this 
area  of  the  secured  lending  mar¬ 
ket  While  they  might  seem  high,  a 
court  would  be  most  unlikely  to 
rule  them  as  extortionate.  There  is 
no  legal  definition  of  an  extor¬ 
tionate  rate  of  credit  at  presenL 
In  any  case,  these  rates  look  like 
giveaways  compared  with  some  of 
those  in  the  further  fringes  of  the 
lending  business.  People  who  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  bricks  and 
mortar  to  offset  against  the  cost  of 
their  loan  are  prey  to  even  higher 
rates.  Last  month's  edition  of 
Which?,  the  Consumers’  Associ¬ 
ation  magazine,  published  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  unsecured 
loans  being  offered  by  a  number  of 
small-time  brokers.  The  annual 
percentage  rates  ranged  from  304 
per  cent  to  1,457  per  cent  Which? 
also  highlighted  the  11,000,000 
per  cent  charged  by  four  Glasgow 
men  jailed  earlier  this  year  for 
lending  money  illegally. 

Which?  went  on  to  complain 
about  the  procedures  for  monitor¬ 
ing  licences  to  lend  money  under 
the  Consumer  Credit  Act  “When 
licensing  was  first  introduced  in 
1976,”  it  said,  “it  was  intended 
that  holders  should  renew  the 
licence  every  three  years.  This  was 
extended  to  10  years  and  currently 
stands  at  15  years,  which  means 
that  no  licence  holder  has  yet  had 
to  apply  to  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trading  for  renewaL"  Since  1976, 
just  547  licences  have  been  re¬ 
voked.  There  are  240,000  individ¬ 
uals  and  companies  with  licences 
to  lend. 

-  One  of  the  main  problems, 
according  to  Which?,  is  that 
trading  standards  officers  do  not 
have  the  resources  they  need  to  do 
the  job  property.  The  magazine 
added  its  voice  to  others  express¬ 
ing  concern  about  the  current  state 
of  the  consumer  credit  market 
“Twelve  years  on  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Act,”  it  concludes,  “the 
time  has  now  come  for  a  thorough 
review  of  the  credit  licensing 
procedure.” 
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~  wf  r.l  JARANTEE  7  P 
TO  HELP  MAXIMISE! 
your  INCOME  1 

HOW? 

0  By  advising  which  investments  give  the 
most  income. 

6  By  reducing  your  income  tax  bill. 

•  By  making  your  capital  grow  to  increase 
income  in  the  future. 

Knight  Williams  has  specialised  for  many 
years  in  identifying  income  investments 
for  retired  people. 

t'A  Knight  Williams 

\  _]  Independent  Financial  Advice 

i  —i  Complete  and  return  the  coupon 
r . -  S  tor  full  details  or  Telephone  01-408  TI38 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ ^ 

Ifil  New  Rnnri  Street  I  onrton  W1 V  nt  A  § 


161  New  Bond  Street  London  W1Y  OLA _ 

i  and  Nationwide  t  mth» 
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Sid  and  his  friends  count  the 

cost  of  their  share  boom  days 


Yon  thought  it  was  safe  to 
return  to  equities? 

JOHN  BELL,  City  Editor, 
looks  at  prospects  as  high 
-interest  rates  and  a  yawning 
trade  gap  plunge  the  stock 
market  into  gloom  again 

The  archetypal  small  investor  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Government  to  speed 
the  sale  of  British  Gas  shares  must  be 
feeling  glum  these  days.  Or  as  Sid 
would  undoubtedly  say  himself  as 
sick  as  a  parrot. 

.  The  army  of  small  investors  who 
.took  the  plunge  into  share  ownership 
!  during  the  past  couple  of  years  are 
sadder,  wiser  and  mostly  poorer  for 
theexperience.  Unitholders  too,  are  in 
the  same  boat,  learning  the  bitter  truth 
of  the  warning  they  read  when  they 
chose  their  investments.  Since  the 
autumn  of  last  year  they  know  only 
too  well  that  unit  prices  can  go  down 
as  well  as  up. 

What  has  gone  wrong,  all  these 
people  might  well  ask  as  they  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  Budget  tax  cuts  or 
struggle  to  cope  with  busier  trade  than 
they  have  seen  for  a  decade?- 

To  understand  the  gloom  that 
pervades  the  City  of  London  at 
present  it  is  essential  to  grasp  one 
crucial  facL  Financial  markets  are 
much  more  concerned  with  the  future 
than  the  events  of  the  day. 

To  a  great  extent  they  are  trying  to 


anticipate  the  course  of  currencies, 
interest  rates  and  especially  company 
profits  six  to  1 8  months  from  now.  On 
that  score,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
remain  entirely  cheerful.  If  your 
broker’s  spectacles  are  still  rose- 
tinted,  it  is  probably  because  he 
foresees  another  bloodbath  in  the 
.markeL 

The  roots  of  the  present  anxiety  are 
twofold  —  one  global,  the  other 
domestic.  The  international  factor  is  a 
trend  in  most  of  the  major  economies 
towards  higher  rates  of  interest  —  a 
key  determinant  of  both  business 
activity  and  the  valuation  of  financial 
assets  such  as  shares  and  bonds. 
Dearer  money  is  bad  for  both. 

The  domestic  factor  is  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  management  of  the  economy. 
■Nigel  Lawson  has  been  running  things 
with  a  light  touch  for  much  of  the  past 
year,  despite  Britain's  booming  rates 
of  economic  activity, 
i  Like  other  finance  ministers  around 
■the  world,  he  eased  his  grip  on  the 
reins  after  the  stock  market  crash  last 
October.  It  was  a  standard  remedy  in 
order  to  prevent  an  economic  reces¬ 
sion  after  the  crash.  Like  bis  fellow 
ministers,  he  was  wrong  in  thinking 
that  the  crash  would  have  dire 
consequences. 

The  Budget  tax  cuts  added  more 
fuel  to  an  economy  that  already 
showed  signs  of  overheating. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  great 
economic  benefits  will  emerge 


How  investors  were  tempted  into 

British  Gas:  Where  is  Sid  today? 

through  lower  taxation  have  little 
quarrel  with  his  decision.  With  perfect 
hindsight,  though,  he  might  have 
taken  back  a  little  of  the  benefits 
elsewhere. 

Certainly  the  Chinese  torture  of 
seven  half-point  rises  in  base  rate, 
when  signs  of  overheating  and  nascent 
inflation  were  becoming  increasingly 
obvious,  were  too  little  and  too  slow. 

As  those  appalling  July  trade  figures 
made  abundantly  clear,  the  brakes 
have  to  go  on  in  order  to  rein  back 
imports  and  damp  down  inflationary 
pressures. 

For  reasons  of  political  conviction, 
the  Chancellor  has  few  weapons  at  his 
disposal  apart  from  interest  rates. 
There  will  be  no  return  to  hire 
purchase  controls,  curbs  on  bank 
lending  or  the  rest  of  the  largely, 
discredited  interventionist  measures 
of  the  1 960s  and  1970s. 

History  shows  that  interest  rates  are 
a  blunt  weapon  of  economic  manage¬ 
ment  In  time,  though,  they  will  do  the 


trick:  But  there  will  be  pain  mean¬ 
while.  Interest  rates  have  to  rise 
further  before  the  economy  cools 
down.  The  upshot  for  investors  is  a 
slowdown  in  profits  and  higher  yields 
on  gilt-edged  stocks  and  other  fixed 
interest  investments.  Both  are  bad  for 
ordinary  shares. 

Some  City  men  feel  that  we  are  now 
at  the  start  of  the  second  leg  of  the  bear 
market  that  began  last  October. 

Shares  in  companies  with  high 
borrowings  and  the  high  street  chains 
look  especially  vulnerable  to  dear 
money  and  lower  consumer  spending. 
House-builders,  leisure  companies 
and  makers  of  consumer  goods  also 
face  a  cloudy  future  for  a  while. 

Aliofthi5  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  in 
for  a  crash  of  October  1987  propor¬ 
tions.  Even  taking  account  of  slower 
profits  growth  to  come,  shares  are  not 
expensive  in  historical  terms. 

Share  prices  will  go  lower  in  the 
coming  months,  but  there  is  little  case 
for  a  sharp  sell-off.  Private  investors 
showing  handsome  profits  might  con¬ 
sider  weeding  out  their  portfolios  and 
securing  gains.  There  is  little  point  ip 
liquidating  shares  oe  unit  tiust  hold¬ 
ings  altogether. 

On  the  brighter  side,  cash  is  always 
king  in  these  markets.  Fixed-interest 
investments  of  all  kinds  will  repay 
study.  And  there  is  inevitably  a 
roaring  bull  market  in  gilts  to  come 
when  interest  rates  finally  peak. 
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There  was  a  rime  when  it  was  easy  you  want  something  that’s  rather  more 
for  banks  to  rope  in  students;  just  give  substantial 
them  a  few  quia,  throw  in  half  price  bus  And  quite  right  too. 

fares  and  they  were  happy.  So  "with  this  in  mind,  we’ve  created 

But  not  any  more;  today  it  seems  Headway,  a  package  that’s  worth  over 
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£100  to  the  average  student  (if  such  a 
thing  exists). 

For  the  first  rime  ever,  we’ll  pay  you 
monthly  interest  on  any  money  in  your 
current  account. 

So  the  minute  you  bank  your  grant 
cheque,  it’ll  be  making  you  money. 

What’s  more  we’re  guaranteeing  you 
free  banking  for  as  long  as  ybu’re  a  student. 

And  should  you  become  financially 
embarrassed  towards  the  end  of  term, 
rhe  prospect  of  a  £200  interest-free 
overdraft  should  be  very  comforting. 

You’ll  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  an  Access  card,  which  in  turn 
endues  you  to  a  free  personal  organiser. 
And  to  qualify  for  this  amazing  offer? 
You’ve  guessed  it.  You  Simply  open 
a  Lloyds  Bank  Account. 

I  To:  Chris  Hutchison.  Lloyds  Bank  Pic.  Freepost.  I 
London  SE1 2YZ. 

j  1 — I  Please  send  me  a  brochure  and  detailed  I 
!  application  form. 

»  I — I  Please  open  an  account  at  j 

1  - ; - branch.  I 

I  Full  Niiw  .  j 

|  Address _ j 

j  Postcode - Dare _ . 

UZZL _ ml 

@0  Headway 


_ THE  THOROUGHBRED  BANK. 

, .  ,  M  c,„  .  ,  ,  5^?luc  w ;,ws  n«»«iy  to  or™  “  accoisrt*.  No  minimum  deposit.  Written  details  of  our  <  rvdit  terms  arc  available  on  request  from 

’  1  ’  inccresxnaid  on  emd a  ^  the  issue  plan  Access  «ri  Lloyds  Bank  Payment  Cud  and  a  cheque  guarantee  card  are  at  the  Bank's  discretion  arid  you  muw  be  18  or  Over  to  apply.  Rates  of 

mccrcst  paid  on  crcdu  balances  and  charged  on  borrowing  may  vary.  The  Bank  reserves  die  r^fu  CO  withdraw  studem  terms.  Lloyds  Bonk  Fk  h  a  member  oHMRO.  ppiy 


New  light 
on  Peps 

■  Personal  Equity  Plans 
(Peps)  have  not  been  as 
popular  as  the  Government 
hoped.  Art  Dominion  Inves¬ 
tment  Management  has 
devised  a  scheme  which  K  be¬ 
lieves  wHI  show  them  in  a 
new  light . 

The  Dominion  Tax-  Free 
Plan  invites  investment  in  a 
series  of  personal  equity 
plans.  Money  goes  into  UK 
equities  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  management  is  provided 
by  Prolific  Asset  Manage¬ 
ment  The  plan  makes  use  of 
afl  the  usual  Pep  tax 
breaks,  allowing  investors  to 
take  kicome  and  capital 
gains  tax  free  after  holding 
shares  for  at  least  one  cal¬ 
endar  year.  ' 

Peps  are  intended  to  be 
long-term  investments,  and 
the  management  charges 
normally.  Imposed  on  mem 
help  to  encourage  this. 
Dominion  is  recommending 
five  years  as  the  minimum 
period  for  its  plan.  After  that  a 
tax-free  lump  sum  can  be 
extracted  or  rolled-up  divi¬ 
dends  can  be  drawn  to 
provide  tax-free  income. 

Dominion  admits  indhnd- 
uals  could  construct  the  same 
plan  for  themselves,  but 
the  advantage  with  ns 
scheme  is  convenience, 
life  assurance  cover  on 
contributions  and  loyalty 
bonuses.  Tiie  minimum 
investment  is  £500  a  year, 
in  a  lump  sum  or  £50  a  month. 

■  Fewer  than  10  percent 
of  the  1 ,212  unit  trusts  sur¬ 
veyed  tty  Opal  Statistics 
made  money  for  their  investors 
during  August.  The  best 
performance  of  the  month 
came  from  GAM  North 
American,  a  rise  of  7.3  per  cent 


on  an  offer-to-offar  basis. 
Indeed  trusts  invested  in  North 
America  dominated  the  list 
of  the  top  25  performers, 
reflecting  a  rally  on  WaH 
Street 

The  rise  in  UK  base  rates 
to  12  per  cent  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  slump  in  the  UK 
slock  market  reflects  in  the 
performance  figures  for 
UK-invested  unit  trusts.  Seven¬ 
teen  of  the  bottom  25  ' 
performances  were  UK  trusts. 
Takeover  activity  was 
responsible  for  the  most 
spectacular  movements  in 
investment  trust  prices  last 
month.  Bid  speculation 


pushed  Cambrian  &  General 
up  12£  per  cent  taking  it  to 
the  top  of  the  league  table.  TR 
Industrial  and  General, 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  bid 
from  the  British  Coal  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund,  gained  9.57  per 
cent,  taking  second  place. 

■  Abbey  National  Budding 
Society  is  offering  a  mortgage 
fixed  at  1 1.3  per  cent  for 
three  years  from  the  date  the 
loan  is  completed.  Abbey 
believes  it  is  the  first  building 
society  to  offer  a  fixed-rate 
mortgage.  The  offer  opens  on 
Monday,  Septembers. 

At  the  end  of  the  three- 
year  term  the  rate  reverts  to 
whatever  the  society  is 
charging  for  home  loans  at  that 
time.  The  minimum  loan  will 
be  £40,000  and  the  society  wifl 
lend  up  to  90  per  cent  of 
valuation.  The  mortgage  must 
be  finked  to  an  endowment. 


me  K#  Dynamic  market 

How  fo  be  in  the  right  position 
in  10  years  time 
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RETAILING 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 
—  1992  AND  BEYOND 

Tuesday  ITfh  &  Wednesday  1 2rh  October  1 988 
The  Royal  Lancaster  Hotel,  London  W2 

Organised  by  Forum  $  Communicotions  Ltd 
hi  association  with 

marketing 


THE  CHANGING  FACE  OF  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

THE  ACT: 1  A"  DAY:  SIX  MONTHS  ON 

HOW  SOPHISTICATED  ISTHE  PRIVATE  INVESTOR? 

NICHE  MARKETING  OPPORTUNITIES 

TRANSFORMING  PRODUCTS  INTO  BRANDS 

CUSTOMER  ORIENTATION 

FINANCIAL  CORPORATE  IMAGE 

DEVELOPING  MARKETING  CHANNELS 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SALES  FORCE 

DATABASE  MARKETING 

DIRECT  MARKETING:  SOPHISTICATED  &  PRECISE? 

PR  AS  PART  OF  THE  MARKETING  MIX 
1992:  ANOTHER  BIG  BANG? 


FOB  FURTHER  DETAILS  TELEPHONE: 

A 

FWWM  COMMUNICATIONS  LTD:  01-9382222 
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Ballet:  ideal  pastime,  good  exercise  and  an  added  expense 

The  bouncing 
baby  and  the 
soaring  cost 


Princess  Beatrice  of 
York  was  one  of  Britain's 
estimated  57,000 
babies  born  in  August. 
SALLY  ADAMS 
looks  at  the  likely  costs 
for  parents 

The  average  cost  of  bringing 
up  baby  to  the  age  of  16  has 
been  calculated  by  the  Family 
Policy  Studies  Centre  at 
£30,000.  On  this  reckoning  the 
average  cost  per  year  will  be 
about  £1,875. 

But  for  parents  who  prefer  a 
private  education,  or  are  keen 
for  their  children  to  pursue 
expensive  bobbies,  the  costs 
will  be  much  greater. 

A  single  term  this  autumn  at 
Millfield  School  in  Somerset 
will  cost  £2,590  for  senior 
boarders.  Music,  if  required,  is 
an  extra  £50,  and  riding  and 
polo  £95.  Non-UK  taxpayers 
may  be  charged  as  much  as 
£3,880a  term. 

However,  30-40  per  cent  of 
pupils  are  on  some  form  of 
bursary.  “There  are  no  sport¬ 
ing  scholarships.  That's  a 
myth  I’m  trying  to  kill,”  says 
the  headmaster  Brian  GaskdL 
“All-rounders'  bursaries  go  to 
children  with  a  good  grammar 
school  brain,  together  with 
some  other  strength.”  They 
can  reduce  fees  by  between  5 
and  78  percent. 

If  no  expense  is  spared,  a 
child  can  be  bora  in  a  private 
hospital  such  as  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte’s  (about  £2.000),  attend 
an  independent  school  (  av¬ 
erage  cost  per  term  £1,725  and 
rising  about  12  per  cent  a 
year),  go  to  dances  in  an 
Emmanuelle  gown  (£6,000) 
and  have  a  Carole  Radley 
portrait  painted  (£920- 
£1.4951  ■  .  . 

British  parents  are  having 
fewer  children  but  spending 
more  on  them.  Some  observ¬ 
ers  say  a  baby  is  the  latest 
status  symbol  and  that  par¬ 
ents,  under  the  pressure  to 
succeed,  attempt  to  buy  their 
child  and  themselves,  future 
success  with  an  expensive 
education  with  as  many  frills 
as  possible. 

The  cost  of  a  baby  s  first 
year  is  estimated  at  £2,500  for 
layette,  furnishings,  equip¬ 
ment  and  food  But  as  every 
parent  knows,  a  cot,  a  high 
chair  and  nappies  are  just  toe 
beginning. 

A  father  of  three,  partner  m 
a  firm  of  head-hunters,  said; 
“The  cost  of  bringing  up 
children  is  terrific.  It’s  the 
sheer  foot  the  little  blighters 
grow  so  quickly.  Olivia  took 
them  shopping  two  days  ago 
and  spent  £120  on  shoes. 
We’re  off  on  holiday  to  Por¬ 
tugal  this  week  and  had  to  take 
help,  or  it’s  no  holiday  at  all, 
so  I  had  to  buy  six  airline 

tickets  and  hire  two  cars.”  _ 

His  costs  indude  a  live-m 

nanny  for  £55  a  week,  £1 ,800  a 


term  for  his  sons’  prep  school,  i 
£500 a  term  for  his  seven-year-  ( 
ok)  daughter,  and  £300  a  term 
for  the  2'A-year-old’s  nursery  1 
school.  They  live  in  central 
London,  which  explains  the 
school  fees.  “Unless  you  get 
on  with  the  vicar,”  he  says, : 
“there’s  difficulty  getting  them 
into  schooL  I’m  not  particu¬ 
larly  Anglican-minded!” 

Once  you  pass  the  national 
average  of  two  children  per 
family,  expenses  rise.  Two  old 
hands,  a  Cardiff  consultant 
and  his  social  worker  wife, 
who  have  four  children,  com¬ 
ment  “Finding  holiday  places 
for  six  is  not  only  expensive. 
There  are  fewer  of  them.  They 
add  to  the  wear  and  tear  on 
furniture  and  carpets— all  that 
running  up  and  down  stairs.” 

And  you  may  even  have  to 
move  to  a  bigger  house. 

The  financial  pressure  of 
bringing  up  children  is  felt 
most  keenly  by  the  single 
parent  The  school  fees  paid 
by  the  previous  London 
couple  in  one  year  (£7,800)  are 
only  a  little  more  than  one 
single  parent,  a  writer  on 
alternative  medicine,  has  paid 
out  in  child  care  over  four  and 
a  half  years  (£7,300). 

She  estimates  that  the  big¬ 
gest  cost  to  her  was  loss  of 
income:  “No  single  mother 
can  give  total  commitment  to 
a  job.”  The  most  crippling 
factor  has  been  child  care. 

“There  was  a  time  when  the 
woman  whocared  for  Ben  was 
earning  more  than  1  was,  with 
what  I  was  paying  her  and 
what  she  got  from  social 
security,”  she  said. 

Her  earnings  and  outgoings 
are  so  low— she  was  ill  for  two 
years,  got  into  debt  and  had  to 
extend  her  mortgage  —  that 
her  accountant  thinks  she  may 
'have  trouble  getting  the  In¬ 
land  Revenue  to  believe  her 
returns.  Frugality  is  a  way  of 
life.  “The  main  thing  is  not  to 
turn  your  nose  up  at  anything 
second-hand,”  she  says.  “Beg, 
borrow,  take  out  of  skips . . ." 

However,  Janice  Parrock, 
editor  of  Young  Mother,  com¬ 
ments:  “I  meet  readers  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Many  prob¬ 
lems  about  parenthood  are 
discussed  but  money  hardly 
ever  comes  into  it-  Ultimately, 
you  spend  what  you  can  afford 
and  none  of  it  matters  at  alL" 

The  Cardiff  parents  of  four 
adventure-prone  children, 
including  19-year-old  twins, 
advises:  “To  buy  everything 
new  is  incredibly  foolish.  Bet¬ 
ter  save  money  for  the  child¬ 
ren  later  on.  They  don’t 

appreciate  being  in  the  best  cot 

^’Fbe'hushand,  taring  just 
survived  an  action-packed 
summer  complete  with  panic 
calls  from  abroad,  added:  “It's 
not  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
pocket  that  counts,  but  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  mind!” 


Did  you  know  that  with  just 
one  telephone  call,  you  can 
sell  the  United  States  and  boy 
Japan,  or  pull  out  of  shares 
and  bolt  for  cash? 

What’s  more,  the  only  bill 
you  will  get  is  the  one  from 
British  Telecom. 

If  you  think  that  sounds  too 
good  to  be  true  you  obviously 
haven’t  yet  met  umbrella 
funds  on  your  investment 
travels. 

Based  offshore,  mainly  in 
the  Channel  Islands  or 
Luxemburg,  umbrella  funds 
take  over  where  unit  mists 
stop.  That  is  because  an 
umbrella  is  not  just  one  fund, 
but  10, 15  or  even  20.  Strictly 
speaking,  umbrella  funds  are 
not  funds  but  sub-funds  or 
different  share  classes,  all 
contained  within  the  legal 
structure  of  an  offshore  invest¬ 
ment  company. 

But  that  is  a  nicety.  The 
point  is  that  you  can  use  an 
umbrella  to  construct  your 
own  portfolio  of  investments 
from  among  the  world’s  eq¬ 
uity,  bond  and  currency  mar¬ 
kets,  and  switch  your  money 
between  them  easily  and 
cheaply. 

You  will  not  be  landed 
immediately  with  a  bill  for 
Capital  Gains  Tax  either  — 
switches  between  sub-funds 
do  not  count  as  realizations 
for  Capital  Gains  Tax  pur¬ 
poses,  as  is  the  case  with 
authorized  unit  trusts. 

You  can.  therefore,  defer 
paying  the  tax  indefinitely,  or 
at  (east  until  cashing  in  your 
investment 

So  much  for  the  plus  points. 
Where's  the  catch?  The  only 
real  disadvantage  is  that  to 
lake  frill  advantage  of  umbrel¬ 
las,  you  have  to  commit  a  lot 
of  money  to  one  management 
group,  and  few  groups  can 
consistently  produce  good  or 
above  average  performances 

across  the  whole  range  of  their 
funds. 

This  is  an  important  point 
You  could  find  yourself 
locked  into  an  underper¬ 
forming  fund  by  the  prospect 
of  triggering  a  large  and  un¬ 
planned  Capital  Gains  Tax 
bill  if  you  were  to  cash  in. 

For  the  fund  managers, 
however,  this  is  a  dream  come 
true.  Not  only  do  ttay  capture 
your  entire  porfolio  instead  of 
just  a  chunk,  but  they  also 
ensure  they  do  not  lose  your 
money  in  felling  markets  by 
including  cash  funds  under 
the  umbrella. 

This  unbeatable  formula 
was  pioneered  by  the  Gart- 
more  and  Guinness  Flight 
fund  management  groups  in 
1984,  and  its  obvious  success 
has  persuaded  many  other 
well  known  names  in  the  unit 
trust  business  to  follow  suit. 

But  the  original  concept  has  j 
been  watered  down  in  the 
process. 

The  innovative  charging 
structure  of  the  Gartmore 
fund,  for  example,  has  not 
been  copied  by  any  other 
group  so  far.  Gartmore  does 
not  impose  a  front-end  charge, 
leaving  the  fee  arrangement  to 
be  sorted  out  between  you  and 
your  financial  adviser.  So  if 
you  bypass  the  middle  man 
and  go  direct  to  the  managers, 
it  does  not  cost  you  anything 
to  get  into  the  fund. 

You  do  not  pay  to  switch 
between  the  21  sub-funds 
either.  The  only  charge 
Gartmore  makes  is  a  1  per 
cent  management  fee  (0.75  per 
cent  on  funds).  But  the 
group  does  demand  a  decent 
commitment  in  return,  setting 
a  minimum  investment  level 
of  25,000  US  dollars,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  around  £15,000. 


►  IS  SOMEONE  YOU  « 
KNOW  MISSING  OUT 
ON  THEIR  SAVINGS? 


Most  of  the  other  umbrella 
funds  require  only  £1,000, 
although  that  is  usually  per 
sub  fund,  and  they  commonly 
set  an  initial  charge  of  5  per 
cent  and  an  annual  manage¬ 
ment  fee  of  1  per  cent. 

But  the  enthusiasm  for 
cheap  or  free  switching  has 
survived  more  or  less  un¬ 
scathed.  The  best  deal  of 
completely  free  switching  is 
available  -from  five  or  six 
groups,  including  Aetna,  Cap¬ 
ital  House,  Citibank,  Scimitar, 
and -Sun  Life.  Several  more 
allow  you  up  to,  say,  six  free 
switches  a  year,  then  reserve 
the  right  to  charge. 

Others,  such  as  Guinness 
Flight  and  Henderson,  charge 
a  fiat  fee  of  £25  or  $50  per 
switch,  mainly  to  discourage 
over-activity.  This  is  likely  to 
be  a  cheaper  deal  than  the 

For  the  fund 
managers,  of 
course,  this  form 
of  investment  is  a 
dream  come  true 

funds  that  charge  1  per  cent  a 
time,  including  Fidelity,  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Tyndall.  This  marks 
the  top  end  of  the  standard 
switching  fee  scale,  and  only 
one  or  two  groups  have 
stepped  over  it 
Cheap  and  easy  switching  is 
one  of  the  main  selling  points 
of  umbrella  funds.  But  the 
attraction  of  that  depends  on 
there  being  a  wide  range  of 
investment  options  under  one 
umbrella,  so  that  you  can  shift 
money  between  shares,  fixed 
interest  and  cash  as  market 
conditions  change. 

However,  some  umbrella 
fund  managers  obviously  do 
not  subscribe  to  this  view. 


Abbey,  Henderson  and  Tyn¬ 
dall,  for  example,  have  left  out 
fixed  interest  funds,  while 
Fidelity  and  Oppenheiroer  — 
now  owned  by  Gartmore  — 
offer  only  equity  funds. 

Of  course,  a  huge  range  of 
funds  is  not  much  use  without 
good  administration.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  is  a  difficult 
point  to  check  on.  although 
financial  advisers  should  have 
a  good  idea  of  which  groups 
cannot  deliver.  But  you  can  at 
least  find  out  if  the  fund  deals 
on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis  — 
most  are  daily  —  how  fast  you 
can  get  your  money  back  when 
you  cash  in,  and  whether  you 
have  the  option  of  noo- 
ceraficaied  stares.  • 

This  system  allows  yon  to 
deal  on  the  telephone,  instead 
of  haring  to  send  in  your 
certificate  ■  every  time  you 
want  to  switch,  although  you 
may  still  have  to  confirm  your 
instructions  in  writing. 

Convenience  and  cost-sav¬ 
ing  are  the  most  emphasized 
advantages  of  umbrella  funds, 
but  it  is  no  good  saving  money 
ai  the  expense  of  performance, 
and  administrative  efficiency 
will  not  make  up  for  invest¬ 
ment  management  failure. 

So  take  a  good  look  at  past 
performance  figures  before 
you  buy.  Many  of  the  funds 
are  too  recent  to  have  notched 
up  any  long-term  performance 
as  yet  -  and  short-term  figures' 
(anything  less  than  a  year)  tell 
you  very  little  about  a  group's 
competence. 

However,  most  of  the 
groups  running  umbrella 
foods  have  been  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  business  for  some  time, 
possibly  running  other  off¬ 
shore  or  onshore  fends,  and 
you  may  be  able  to  judge  them 
on  those  records. 

Pauline  Skypala 
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Royal  Trust  Fund  Management  has  reor¬ 
ganized  the  charges  on  its  Prestige  Portfolio 
Unit  Trust,  which  is  designed  as  a  Britisb- 
based  equivalent  of  the  offshore  umbrella  fhnd. 

There  is  to  be  no  Initial  charge  —  previously 
it  was  3.5  per  cent  —  but  the  annual 
management  charge  will  remain  at  1.9  per  cent, 
a  little  higher  Hum  the  annnal  charge  levied  on 
a  conventional  unit  trust.  The  minimum 
investment  level  has  been  reduced  from  £2£00 
to  £500. 

Prestige  Portfolio  is  a  route  into  11  Royal 
Trust  fends  and  switching  between  them  is 
free.  However,  unlike  switching  between  fends 
within  an  offshore  umbrella  there  is  a  potential 


capital  gains  tax  liability  with  each  switch 
within  the  Prestige  Portfolio. 

Royal  Trust  has  managed  to  do  away  with 
the  charges  by  trimming  commission 

paid  to  intermediaries.  This  might,  however, 
result  in  some  investors  being  asked  by 
intermediaries  to  pay  a  fee  when  the  Prestige 
Portfolio  is  recommended.  Elsewhere,  how¬ 
ever,  the  trend  in  unit-tnist  prices  is  still 
upwards.  The  latest  group  to  announce  its 
intention  to  put  charges  np  is  Hill  Samuel, 
which  is  increasing  the  annual  management  fee 
on  all  trusts,  except  Gilt  and  Fixed  Interest 
Income  and  the  Hill  Samuel  Portfolio,  from 
between  0.75  per  cent  and  1.25  per  cent  IS  per 
cent. 


Exceptionally 

HIGH  RETURNS  FOR- 
£25, 000-PLUS  INVESTORS! 
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If  you  have  relatives  or  friends 
who  are  non-taxpayers,  they  could 
benefit  from  knowing  about  National 
Savings. 

Because  your  local  building 
society  or  your  local  bank,  unlike 
National  Savings,  has  to  take  tax 
off  the  interest  on  savings  whether 
you  are  a  taxpayer  or  not  And 
non-taxpayers  can’t  claim  it  back. 

For  more  details  phone  free  on 
0800  100  100  (24  his)  and  we  will 
send  you  our  Guide  to  Savings 
for  Non-taxpayeis.  Or  write  to 
National  Savings,  Dept  44 
FREEPOST  4335,  Bristol  BS1  3YX 


»  ATM  °N  AL 

SAVINGS 


NEW  SPFCTAT.  ISSUE  PREMIER  GROWTH  BOND 

8*35% =8*68%=  1 1-57%* 


net  p.a. 


net  C.A.R. 


gross  equivalent  C.A.R. 


Here’s  a  secure  investment  that’s  guaranteed  3-30%  above  our  Savings 
Account  rate  for  a  full  year.  You  can  invest  any  amount  from  £25,000  up  io 
£250.000. 

Interest  is  paid  monthly,  so  you  can  either  receive  it  as  monthly  income, 
or  keep  it  in  the  account  and  earn  the  high  compound  annual  rate. 

You  can  add  to  your  investment  at  any  time  but  no  withdrawals  may  be 
made  until  twelve  months  from  the  date  the  account  is  opened. 

After  one  year  you  have  instant  access  without  penalty  —  up  to  £20,000  by 

cheque  and  £250  in  cash  each  day  at  any  branch. 

Use  the  FREEPOST  coupon  now  and  we’ll  start  paying  you  interest  from 
the  day  of  receipt. 


norihernrock. 

SSI  BUILDING  SOCIETY™ 

R»ople  wiih  your  interest  ai  heart. 

Principal  Office;  Nonhem  Rock  House.  Gosforth.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NES  4PL1«jj  '  J*-®®  7I®1- 
Ciiv  of  London  Offices  4/9  Wood  Street,  London  EC2V  7JB.  Telephone:  0 U53-. 

Scottish  Office*.  25  Castle  Street.  Edinburgh  EH2  3DN.  Telephone:  US  L22t>  693 1 . 

Branches  and  Agenu.  throughout  the  ILK.  P^ase  consult  Yellow  Pages- 

Eligible  for  investment  by  Trustees. 

Interns  rates  may  vary.  •Orosscquivaleni  for  basic  rate  tax  payers. 


P  Tn:  |oii-j[haii  Gray .  Km  them  R»*k  Building  Snciciv. 

|  FREEPOST.  Gusfuith.  Newcastle  upunTtuc  NE3  1BR. 

1  l  AVe  enclose  cheque  lor  £ - «»he 

imesied  in  SPECIAL  ISSUE  PREMIER  GROWTH  BONDfot 
the  minimum  period  ol  IU  months. 


(Please  tick). 


□ 


Interest  in  he  added 
month  h  to  the  account. 


□ 


Interest  io  be  paid  monthly 
into  mv  ban  k/a  Northern  ' 
Kock  Savings  Account. 


Please  confirm  the  application.  MEANWHILE  TH  E 
INVESTMENT  IS  TO  START  EARNING  INTEREST  FROM 
THE  DAY' OF  RECEIPT. 

Full  Name/s - —  -  --  - ; - 


Address . 


Postcode. 


Signatures . 


)mon‘ 
h  the. 
e  resir 
fry  a. 
ielher« 
■king., 
■ds  iL- 
n  the 
usage' 
uead.. 
licks.' 
i  hour 
until1 
The 
will- 
lickly. 
dthe 
Us. 
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The  top  people  get  all  the  frills 


Cbanking7T~) 


High  street  banks  may 

have  the  edge  over  their 

smaller  competitors 
when  ft  comes  to  numbers 
of  accounts  and 
marketing  muscle  bat  the 
top  people's  banks  are 
still  dote  nicely,  reports 
TOM 


The  Coutts  &  Co  bank  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Strand  pro¬ 
vides  a  lush  landscaped 
garden  in  the  middle  of  the 
West  End's  urban  jungle. 

Vast  trees  and  shrubs  deco¬ 
rate  the  hanking  bail,  while  a 
fountain  splashes  into  a  pool, 
filled  not  with  mere  goldfish 
but  with  large  golden  carp. 

The  staff  who  cash  your 
cheque  wear  frock  coats  and 
waistcoats  and  look  as  though 
they  are  about  to  march  into 
the  bright  future  that  the 
1920s  will  ofier  them.  Only 
the  data  screens  remind  you 
that  the  time  warp  is  not  real. 

Coutts  Bank,  like  C  Hoare 
and  Company  (Bankers),  has 
always  specialized  in  affluent 
customers,  who  both  bring 
and  reflect  the  kudos  that  the 
two  banks'  cheque  books  carry 
with  them.  The  Queen  is  one 
of  the  30,000  who  bank  at 
Coutts,  even  if  the  company 
will  never  mention  it. 


Customers  will  normally 
have  an  income  of  £30,000  a 
year,  though  the  bank  may 
well  raise  that  to  £50,000.  But 
if  you  are  a  young  professional 
in  the  kind  of  line  that  leads  to 
big  rewards,  such  as  an 
accountant  or  an  actuary, 
Coutts  will  usually  be  happy 
to  take  you  on,  and  the  ride  of 
rejection  makes  the  accep¬ 
tance  all  the  sweeter  when  rt 
actually  comes. 

The  National  Westminsters 
and  Barclays  of  the  world  may 
offer  bevies  of  travel  cards, 
calculators  and  school  bags  to 
tempt  in  new  customers, 
announcing  with  a  bright  cer¬ 
tainty  that  great  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow. 

Hie  real  point  about  acorns 
is  that  far  more  rot  on  the 
ground  or  are  eaten  by  scav¬ 
engers  than  ever  grow  into  oak 
trees.  So  the  up-market  banks 
want  their  young  acorns  brim¬ 
ming  over  with  expectations 
of  wealth  to  come,  God  and 
Inheritance  Tax  willing. 

Family  connections  can  be 
crucial,  and  if  one  of  your 
parents  has  an  account  at 
Coutts,  with  its  branches,  or 
C.  Hoare,  with  its  two 
branches,  you  will  usually  be 
welcome.  Kudos,  though,  is 
not  all  that  the  two  banks 
offer,  for  the  ratio  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  staff  is  considerably 


higher  than  in  the  high  street 
hanks.  They  know  for  .more 
about  their  customers,  though 
given  their  affluence  there  is 
probably  considerably  more 
to  know,  and  they  often 
handle  all  their  investments. 


vide  you  with  free  banking  if 
you  keep  out  of  the  red,  as  the 
high  street  banks  do.  It  insists 
that  you  keep  at  least  £750  in 
your  account  all  the  time  if 
you  want  to  avoid  charges- 

That  seems 


There  are  some  personal 
touches  too.  Coutts'  hank 
statements  make  a  point  of 
showing  to  whom  each  cheque 
has  been  paid.  Hoare’s  Bank, 
meanwhile,  can  claim  to  be  a 
genuinely  family  bank,  and 


That  seems  generous  com¬ 
pared  with  Coutts.  If  its 
customers  want  free  banking, 
they  have  to  keep  an  average 
but  not  a  minimum  of  £2,000 
in  their  accounts.  What  hap¬ 
pens  if  they  fail  the  test?  They 
will  pay  between  40p  and  50p 
for  every  transaction,  against 
less  than  30p  in  the  high  street 
banks,  and  there  will  also  be  a 
£20  quarterly  foe  for  running 
the  account. 


offer?  Much  the  same  all¬ 
round  services,  including 
mortgages,  investment  advice 
and  the  like  that  Cootts  and 
Hoare’s  provide,  but  details 
are  in  the  melting  pot.  The 
formal  announcements  will 
come  later  in  the  year,  and 
there  will  probably  be  a  big 
marketing  drive.  With  more 
than  160,000  Harrods  ac¬ 
count-holders,  there  will  be  no 
problem  in  reaching  potential 
customers. 

The  most  select  bank  of  all 


Ian  Hndsey:  “new  money” 

not  a  picturesque  NatWest 
subsidiary,  which  Coutts  is. 
Henry  Hoare,  the  present 
managing  director,  is  directly 
descended  from  the  man  who 
founded  the  business  in  1672. 

Kudos  in  your  cheque  book 
does  not  come  cheap.  Hoare’s 
Bank  certainly  will  not  pro- 


Harrods  Bank  has  only 
about  5,000  customers  at 
present  but  is  planning  an 
ambitious  expansion  later  in. 
the  year.  It  is  to  reopen  the 
original  Harrods  banking  hall 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  its 
vast  marble  pillars  and  leather 
armchairs.  But  there  are  some 
concessions  to  the  mood  of  the 
times,  including  shotgun- 
proof  glass  at  the  tills. 

The  group  does  not  like  to 
remember  the  old  story  of  the 
writer  in  the  1920s  who  used 
to  take  his  pens  and  paper  to 
work  in  its  banking  hall 
undisturbed.  If  it  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  it  certainly  wall  never 
happen  again. 

What  will  the  Harrods  Bank 


The  Queen  is 
among  the 
30,000  who 
bank  at 
Coutts  but 
the  company 
would  never 
mention  it 


is  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
only  its  directors  and  staff  and 
one  or  two  of  the  City’s  great 
and  good  can  triumphantly 
flash  its  cheque  book. 

If  you  go  into  the  Bank 
itself,  the  staff  at  the  doors 

wear  the  chary-pink  livery,  _ 

which  the  first  Governor’s  in  frock  coats. 


servants  wore  at  the  end  of  the 
1 7th  century  —  but  conditions 
of  holding  the  Bank's  cheque 
book  are  severe.  They  may 
give  you  a  personal  loan,  but 
would  never  allow  you  to  run 
an  overdraft. 

Save  &  Prosper  has  been 
moving  fast  into  the  top  end  of 
the  banking  market,  though 
with  the  brash  mass  marketing 
techniques  that  others  in  the 
field  rather  avoid.  Hoare’s 
Bank,  by  contrast,  insists  that 
it  can  grow  only  very  slowly  if 
it  is  really  to  know  its  cus¬ 
tomers  properly. 

Save  &  Prosper  feels  that 
the  more  customers  there  are 
the  better  —  provided  they 
have  an  income  of  £25,000  or 
more.  The  group’s  premier 
account  offers  them  a  current 
account  giving  125  per  cent, 
tax  paid,  as  wdl  as  a  cheque 
book  and  guarantee  card. 
There  is  also  die  lure  of  a  Gold 
Card,  which  allows  customers 
to  borrow  up  to  £10,000 
unsecured  once  they  have 
been  with  the  bank  fora  year. 

How  does  Save  &  Prosper 
compare  itself  with  the  others? 
“I  suspect  that  they  have  the 
old  money,  while  we  have  the 
new,"  says  Ian  Lindsey,  who 
runs  the  bank.  “Our  cus¬ 
tomers  would  prefer  to  have 
£75  interest  each  year,  rather 
than  cheques  cashed  by  men 

in  ftwlr  rwitc  ”  - 


That’s  style:  Frock  coats  add  that  little  extra  at  Coutts 

The  easy  chair 
way  to  conduct 
your  business 


September  5th  1988. 


Remember  it  as  the  day  you 


took  up  our  wisest,  widest 


investment  offer  ever. 


A 


farmer’s  three  sons  squabbled  among 
themselves  until  their  father  decided  to 
teach  them  a  lesson.  He  told  each  of  them 
to  try  to  break  a  bundle  of  sticks .  They 
found  that,  while  the  bundle  could  not  be 
broken,  the  individual  sticks  could. 


SAFETY  IN  NUMBERS.  The  moral 
of  this  story  is  that  there  is  safety  in  numbers. 
Inspired  by  this  principle  our  newest  invest¬ 
ment  opportunity,  Henderson’s  Family 
of  Funds,  is  launched  on  September  5th. 

A  day  to  be  remembered,  we  believe,  as  a 
profitable  one  by  every  long-term  investor 
who  takes  up  this  offer. 

The  Family  comprises  four  unit  trusts 
which  invest  in  other  unit  trusts. 

Two  of  the  funds  will  invest  only  in 
Henderson  unit  trusts,  while  the  other  two 
can  choose  from  virtually  the  whole  range 
of  authorised  trusts. 

This  allows  you  to  make  just  one  investment 
across  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  most  promising 
funds  we  consider  suitable. 

A  special  team  of  Henderson  Managers  will 
carefully  monitor  the  progress  of  these  trusts, 
changing  investments  if  and  when  their  judgement 
tells  them  it  would  be  to  your  advantage. 

THE  BENEFITS.  The  benefits  of  Hender¬ 
son’s  Family  of  Funds  are  considerable.  By  invest¬ 
ing  in  this  fashion  the  risk  to  your  money  is  spread. 
One  investment  gives  you  a  stake  in  a  number  of 
high-performing  trusts  that  would  normally  each 
have  a  minimum  investment  restriction. 

And,  as  each  member  of  the  family  has  a 
specific  income  or  capital  growth  objective,  you 
are  able  to  select  the  fund,  or  funds,  that  best  meet 
your  own  long-term  requirements. 

LIMITED  FIXED  OFFER  PRICE.  The  initial 
unit  price  will  be  50  pence,  but  this  will  be 
held  for  the  first  week  only,  from  September 
5  th -9th. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  offer  all  you  need 
do  is  complete  and  return  the  application  form,  or 
consult  your  usual  financial  adviser. 

Investors  are  reminded  that  the  price  of  units, 
and  the  income  from  them,  can  go  down  as  well  as 
up.  You  should  regard  your  investment  as  medium 
to  long-term  and  you  should  not  therefore  invest 
money  which  you  may  require  at  short  notice. 


Yield  Payment  Dares 
%  Final  Interim 


Family  of 

Henderson  Income  Funds 

6.00 

25/8 

25/11,25/2.25/5 

Family  of  Income  Funds 

4.00 

5/10 

5/1. 5/4, 5.7 

Family  of  Funds 

1.25 

4/9 

4.3 

Family  of  Henderson  Funds  1.00 

4/9 

4/3 

INVESTMENT  OBJECTIVES.  Family  of  Henderson  Income 
Funds  aims  to  provide  a  high  level  of  income  and  prospects  for  capital 
growth  by  investing  in  a  selection  of  Henderson  fixed  interest  and  equity 
income  unit  truss.  Family  of  Income  Funds  aims  to  provide  growth  of 
income  and  capita]  by  investing  in  a  broad  range  of  unit  mists  i  mainly 
equity  income J  selected  from  those  available  in  the  whole  marker.  Family  of 
Funds  aims  to  provide  capital  growth  by  investing  in  a  spread  of  unit  trusts 
selected  from  those  available  in  the  whole  market.  Family  of  Henderson 
Funds  aims  to  provide  capital  growth  by  investing  in  a  concentrated 
number  of  unit  trusts  selected  from  the  Henderson  range,  especially 
including  overseas  and  more  specialist  sector  crusts. 

PRICING  AND  DEALING.  Tbc  offer  and  bid  {buying  -and  seiluigj 
prices  and  yields  are  calculated  daily  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  marker  values 
available  at  12  noon  (the  “ valuation  point”)  although  in  certain  arcum- 
stances  they  may  be  recalculated  more  frequently.  The  resulting  prices  will 
be  published  daily  in  the  financial  Times  and  certain  other  newspapers. 

Dealing  horns  are  from  9.30am  to  9.00pm  each  business  day. 

Postal  deals  received  before  2.00pm  or  the  calculated  pnet  point  if 
earlier  will  be  dealt  at  that  day's  prices.  Postal  deals  received  after  that  time 
wiO  be  transacted  ac  die  prices  ruling  at  die  near  valuation  poau. 

Telephone  deals  placed  between  9.30am  and  5.00pm  will  nonnaSv  Ik 
dealt  at  ton  day  s  calculated  prices.  After  12  noon  you  have  the  eight  to  deal 
at  the  next  price  instead  if  you  wish. 

There  may  be  circumstances,  for  example,  where  the  fund  value  has 
changed  by  2%  or  mote,  when  the  Managers  cannot  deal  at  historic  prices, 
or  when  dealing  tnsv  E>c  suspended. 

BUYING  AND  SELLING  UNITS.  The  minimum  initial  investment 
is  £1.000  and  £100  thereafter  Units  may  be  bought  on  any  business  dar- 
Applications  will  not  be  acknowledged  but  a  contract  note  wiB  be  sent  by 
the  day  after  die  valuation  pom:  and  payment  must  be  made  within  four 
Emsiness  days  of  the  date  of  die  contract  note.  A  certificate  of  ownership 
will  be  issued  within  21  days  of  payment  and  receipt  of  correct  registration 
details. 

Units  may  be  sold  back  to  die  Managers  on  any  business  day  Payment 
will  normally  lie  made  within  four  business  days,  after  receipt  by  the 
Managers  or  registrars  of  the  appropriate  documentation. 

MONTHLY  SAVINGS  PLAN.  Units  may  also  be  purchased  through 
the  Henderson  Investment  Builder  Account,  a  monthly  savings  plan.  Full 
deuilscan  be  obtained  from  the  Managers. 

CHARGES.  Ar  initial  service  charge  of  5_25?a  is  included  m  the  offer 
price  of  units.  Although  the  trust  deeds  allow  for  charge  to  be  increased 
to  up  to  a  maximum  of  7°ln  is  not  Hendersons  present  intention  to  increase 
thb  charge  above  the  current  level  On  the  basts  of  a  5.25%  initial  charge 
and  poecs  (Taken  at  the  ante  of  printing)  of  the  umt  trusts  in  which  we 
expect  to  invest,  we  anticipate  that  the  difference  between  die  mRiimum 
bid  and  manta  urn  offer  p.-rces  thus  calculated  will  be  between  7%  and  7.5%. 


Dividend  payments  will  be  nude  other  by  cheque  or  credit 
transfer 

Income  distributed  by  the  funds  b  paid  tier,  but  a  tax  credit 
equivalent  to  the  basic  cate  of  income  tax  wiB  be  accounted  fin 
to  the  Inland  Revenue.  If  you  pay  tax  at  the  higher  rate  there  f 
will  be  a  further  liability  but  if  you  pay  no  income  tax  you  can  , 
reclaim  the  a  x  credit  from  the  Inland  Revenue.  Tax  vouchers  will . 
be  sent  to  you  with  each  distribution  to  assist  in  the  completion  I 
of  rax  returns. 

You  can  choose  to  reinvest  net  income  payments  in  further  | 
units  and  fractions  of  units  of  the  fund.  This  will  be  at  tbe  offer  | 
price  ruling  14  days  before  the  income  payment  date,  less  a 
discount  of 1.25%.  A  statement  will  be  seat  to  you  each  income 
payment  date  advising  you  of  your  unit  aUoacron. 

REPORTS.  Half-yearly  die  Managers  send  to  all  unitholders  a 
report  of  tbe  reenu  performance  and  current  prospects  of  each 
fund  together  with  details  of  rnvestmencs  held.  The  report  at  each  fund's  year 
end  (final)  wiD  also  include  fuDy  audited  Capital  and  ItKOtnc  Statements. 

TAX  ON  CAPITAL  GAINS.  The  funds  are  not  Sable  to  capital  gains 
rax  on  any  gaits  made  in  buying  and  selling  their  investments  and  neither 
arc  the  unit  nuns  in  which  they  invest.  Unhhokfers  are  not  liable  to  capital 
gains  tax  when  selling  units  unless  their  total  taxable  gains,  net  of  losses, 
Irani  all  sources  in  any  tax  year  exceed  die  annual  exemption  limit.  Gains 
in  excess  of  the  exemption,  subject  to  indexation  and  any  applicable  reliefs, 

of  dir  in 


wiU  be  raxed  at  the  top  rate  of  die  investor's  taxable  income. 

Managers;  Henderson  Unit  Trusr  Management  Limited,  3  Finsbury 
Avenue,  London  EC2M  2PA  (teg. office)  roc.  no.  856263  England. 

Member  of  rMRO,  LAL7TRO  and  the  UTA.  Ultimate  holding 
company:  Henderson  Administration  Group  pic. 

Trustee;  Chase  Manhattan  Trustees  Limited,  PO  Box  16.  Woolgate 
House.  Coleman  Street,  London  EC2P2HD.  Member  of  IMRO. 

Scheme  particulars  are  available  from  die  Managers  at  die  above  address. 
Cancellation  rights  do  not  apply  to  investments  made  in  response  to  this 
advertisement  This  offer  is  not  available  to  residents  of  tbe  Republic  of 
Ireland  or  US  citizens. 


77T777] 

75;  Henderson  Unit  Trust  Management  Limited,  Dealing  Dept, 

5  Rayleigh  Road,  Hutton,  Brentwood,  Essex  CM  13  lAA. 

If  We  wish  to  invest  in  the  following 

Family  of  Henderson  Income  Funds 

£ 

Family  of  Income  Funds 

£ 

Family  of  Funds 

£ 

Family  of  Henderson  Funds 

£ 

( MI*  lit  UM  INTO  EACH  FUND  IS  1 1 000 1 

at  the  fixed  o, 

£ 


offer  Price  of. 50p  permit  end  enclose  a  cheque  for 
payable  to  Henderson  Unit  Trust  Management  Ltd. 


Tick,  this  box  for  reinvestment  of  income  Q 

Mr/Mn/Title 


Forenamefs)  in  full 


Surname 


H 

HENDERSON 


Address 

Signature 

Date 

My  Financial  Adviser  is 

Family  of  Funds 


•THEBE  APPLICABLE) 

Joint  applicants  must  both  sign  and  attach  full  names  and  addresses 
separately. 

This  offer  will  close  at  5.00pm  on  Friday  9th  September  1988.  After 
the  close  of  this  offer  units  will  he  milahle  at  the  offer  price  ruling 
when  the  application  is  received  by  the  Matugprs  Or  registrars. 


T3 


The  Managers  will  rebate  to  each  fond  any  initial  charge  paid] 
on  the  purchase  of  the  unit  trusts  constituting  tbe  portfolio. 

An  annual  management  fee  of 0.5%  on  Family  of  Henderson  | 
Funds  and  Family  of  Henderson  Income  Funds  and  1.5%  on 
family  of  Funds  aid  Family  oflocome  Funds  is  payable  monthly,  I 
based  on  the  mid- market  value  of  the  fund.  Tbe  trust  deeds  allow 
for  dnschatge  to  be  increased  to  up  to  a  maximum  ofl%  in  die  case 
of  Henderson-only  fends,  and  2%  in  the  case  of  the  other  foods; 
after  giving  three  months’  written  notice  to  umtholden. 
INCOME.  Income  will  be  received  by  the  funds  net  of  the; 
periodic  charge  on  the  unics  held  by  the  funds. 

Dividend  payment  dates  and  estimated  initial  gross  annual 
yields  are  listed  below. 


Banks  and  building  societies 
are  finally  acknowledging  that 
their  brandies  are  not  always 
the  most  pleasant  or  conve¬ 
nient  places  in  which  to  do 
business. 

They  are  introducing  home 
banking  services,  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  communicate  with 
their  branches  from  the  com¬ 
fort  of  tbe  .sitting  room,  hotel 
room  or  even,  for  the  high 
flyers,  the  car — no  queues,  no 
shouting  through  screens,  and 
no  fuss. 

Tbe  big  shortcoming  of 
home  banking  services  is  that 
they  cannot  deliver  cash.  But 
you  will  normally  be  able  to 
move  money  from  one  ac¬ 
count  to  another,  pay  bills, 
and  check  your  balance.  And 
all  this  outside  normal  bank¬ 
ing  hours. 

The  market  was  opened  up 
by  services  relying  on  British 
Telecom's  Prestel  system,  but 
newcomers  are  favouring 
sophisticated  voice  recog¬ 
nition  technology,  which  al¬ 
lows  customers  to  “speak"  to 


In  action:  TSB  Speedlink 

about  their 


computers 
accounts. 

The  latest  to  announce  a 
commitment  to  home  banking 
is  the  National  Westminster, 
which  started  its  pilot  scheme, 
called  AcfronLine,  around 
Bristol  at  the  beginning  of 
July.  Customers  can  speak  to 
the  computer,  which  is  pro¬ 
grammed  to  recognize  code 
numbers,  or  they  can  key  in 
instructions  with  a  tonepad. 
Before  giving  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  the  customer  must  an¬ 
nounce  or  key  in  a  personal 
identification  number. 

ActionLine  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pay  bills,  get  bal¬ 
ances  on  accounts,  order 
cheque  books  and  statements 
and  transfer  money  between 
NatWest  accounts.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  tonepad  and  the 
whole  service  is  fits  for  the 
first  year.  If  the  customer 
decides  to  take  it  up  perma¬ 
nently  it  costs  £250  a  quarter. 

The  service  works  more 
quickly  when  the  tonepad  is 
used  to  transmit  instructions 
than  when  they  are  spoken  to 
the  computer.  But  the  voice- 
only  option  means  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  use  the  service 
even  if  they  have  left  their  pad 
at  home. 


Voice  recognition  only  is 
used  by  the  Royal  Bank  .of 
Scotland  in  its  Phoneline  ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  now  on  trial. 
This  is  the  simplest  service  on 
the  market.  All  the  customer 
needs  is  a  telephone.  And 
while  the  NatWest’s  computer 
recognizes  the  numbers,  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland's 
recognizes  both  numbers  and 
the  customer's  voice. 

To  use  Phoneline.  the  cus¬ 
tomers  must  have  their  voices 
recorded  —  the  bank  does  this 
by  telephone.  Any  telephone 
can  be  used  and  tbe  only  cost 
is  that  of  a  local  calL 
Nationwide  Anglia  Building 
Society,  the  Alliance  &  Leices¬ 
ter  Building  Society  and  the 
TSB  all  have  systems  that 
work  with  tonepads  only.  At 
Nationwide  you  pay  £10  for 
the  tonepad.  refiindable  if  you 
decide  you  do  not  want  it  any 
more.  There  are  no  other 
charges.  The  service  is  linked 
to  the  society’s  FlexAccount 
current  account. 

TSB  has  its  pad  on  special 
offer  at  £6,  half  the  usual  price, 
and  there  is  also  a  £250 
quarterly  charge.  Alliance  & 
Leicester  charges  £10  for  the 
tonepad  and  there  are  no  other 
charges.  Its  home  banking 
service  is  linked  to  its 
CashPlus  savings  account 
The  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
the  Nottingham  Building 
Society  both  have  services 
operating  through  Prestel. 
Customers  wanting  to  use  tbe 
Bank  of  Scotland's  Home  and 
Office  Banking  Service 
(HOBS)  need  to  buy  a  £95 
adaptor  to  fit  to  ac  ordinary 
television  set  although  it  can 
also  be  used  through  some 
home  computers.  In  addition 
Prestel  charges  £8  a  quarter 
and  the  bank  £2.50  a  quarter. 

An  adaptor  from  the  Not¬ 
tingham  costs  £150.  If  the 
average-  account  balance  is 
£  1 ,200  or  more  in  six  months, 
there  are  no  further  charges.  If 
it  falls  below  this  it  is  £2  a 
month  and  ihe  balance  can 
run  down  to  a  minimum  of 
£250.  Tbe  minimum  opening 
balance  has  recently  been 
reduced  to  £500.  If  you  rent 
the  equipment  it  costs  £36  a 
year  in  addition  to  a  £15 
annual  maintenance  charge. 
There  are  also  the  cost  of 
Prestel  and  the  usual  tele¬ 
phone  charges. 

.  Lloyds  Bank  has  been  test¬ 
ing  a  system  using  equipment 
that  recognizes  information 
on  the  customer's  automatic 
teller  machine  (ATM)  card. 
There  is  a  digital  display  unit 
through  which  you  key  in 
instructions. 

Banks  and  building  soci¬ 
eties  report  that  the  services 
are  catching  on.  The  TSB  now 
has  79,000  customers  in  its 
Speedlink  service,  and  the 
Nationwide  Anglia  reports 
fflat  10  per  cent  of  its  600,000 
FlexAccount  holders  use  its 
service. 


Maria  Scott 
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FAMILY  money 

Consumers  cash  in  by 

on  societies 


M 


BANKING/2 

Building  societies  are 
giving  banks  a  mo  for 
&eir  money  in  the  race 
to  win  canentnoconnt 
customers.  And  all  the 
prizes,  writes 
B3ERON  ROOT,  are 
going  to  consumers 

Viewers  familiar  with  the 
long-running  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  Leo  McKern  is 
continually  bemused  by  the 
range  of  a  bank's  services, 
should  be  aware  that  the  tables 
have  turned  in  relationships 
between  banks  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  wider  powers  allowed 
to  building  societies,  plus 
competition  from  Axnerican- 
style  trust  and  savings  com¬ 
panies,  have  given  consumers 
a  much  wider  choice  of 
sources  for  banking  and  finan¬ 
cial  products.  A  prime  benefit 
is  the  improvement  in  the 
range  of  current  accounts. 

Banks  have  dropped  the 
iniquitous  practise  of  charging 
people  for  balances  below  a 
certain  amount,  and  gradually 
consumers  are  being  offered 
the  entirely  reasonable  option 
of  earning  interest  on  the 
money  they  keep  in  their 
current  accounts. 

Though  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  high-street  banks 
themselves  has  helped  to  im¬ 
prove  the  level  of  current- 
account  services,  it  is  the 
building  societies  we  have  to 
thank  for  really  radical  reform 
in  this  area  of  financial  ser¬ 
vices. 

Newly  armed  with  the 
power  to  offer  unsecured 
loans,  and  thus  the  all-im¬ 
portant  overdraft  facilities 
which  are  essential  for  a  really 
flexible  current  account,  they 
have  marched  boldly  into 
banking  territory.  The  Nation¬ 
wide  Anglia  and  the  Abbey 
National  both  offer  fully 
fledged  current  accounts  now 
with  the  enormous  advantage 
over  the  banks  that  interest  is 
paid  on  balances.  The  Wool¬ 
wich  is  set  to  launch  a  current 
account  later  this  year. 

Nationwide  Anglia’s  Hex- 
Account  and  the  Abbey  Na¬ 
tional’s  current  account  both 
offer  standard  current  account 
facilities,  including  a  cheque 
book  and  guarantee  card, 
standing  orders,  direct  debits 
and  an  overdraft  facility.  In¬ 
terest  is  paid  on  all  funds  in 
your  account  and  there  are  no 
charges,  other  than  interest 
payments,  on  overdrafts. 

There  are  some  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  ac¬ 
counts.  Abbey,  for  example, 
tends  to  set  charges  on  over¬ 
drafts  lower  and  deposit  rates 
higher  than  Nationwide  An¬ 
glia. 

Conversely,  the  Flex- 
Account  can  be  more  conven¬ 
ient  as  the  Nationwide  Anglia 
is  pari  ofboth  building  society 
ATM  networks,  Link  and 
Matrix.  Since  the  latter  system 
now  includes  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  it  gives  a  com¬ 
prehensive  national  coverage. 

The  Abbey  awards  just  one 
rate  of  interest  regardless  of 
the  balances,  where  as  the 
Nationwide  has  three  rates, 
rising  with  the  size  of  balance. 
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There  are  areas  where  these 
accounts  do  not  outdo  the 
banks,  such  as  overdrafts. 
Bank  limits  lend  to  be  higher 
than  the  fairly  strict  £1,000 
from  Abbey  National  and 
£2,000  from  Nationwide  An¬ 
glia.  And  whereas  most  of  the 
banks  now  have  automatic 
overdraft  facilities  which  al¬ 
low  customers  to  dip  in  and 
out  of  the  red  without  going 
cap  in  hand  to  the  manager 
each  time,  the  building  soci¬ 
eties  expect  their  customers  to 
ask  permission.  The  rates  they 
charge  for  overdrafts  reflect 

this 

At  the  Nationwide  Anglia 
you  will  be  charged  34.4  per 
cent  for  an  unauthorised  over¬ 
draft,  and  23. 1  percent  for  one 
arranged  in  advance.  At  the 
Abbey  the  figures  are  29.8  per 
cent  and  19.5  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively. 

At  first  glance  these  rates 
seem  to  make  the  building 
society  accounts  potentially 
more  expensive  for  the  regular 


from  building  societies  so  far. 
But  others  are  edging  in  the 
same  direction. 

Most  societies  now  offer 
some  sort  of  account  designed 
primarily  for  managing 
money  rather  than  saving  it 
although  guarantee  cards  and 
overdraft  facilities  are  by  no 
means  standard  equipment. 

Though  the  Abbey  is  al¬ 
ready  a  member  of  the  cheque- 
clearing  system  founded  by 
the  banks  and  the  Nationwide 
is  set  to  become  one  —  an 
expensive  move  which  not  all 
societies  want  to  follow  — 
others  have  been  content  to 
offer  limited  current  account 
services  in  conjunction  with  a 
bank. 

The  Alliance  and  Leicester,  * 
for  example,  has  such  an 
account  operated  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Bank  of  Scot¬ 
land,  called  BankSave  Plus. 
This  is  a  complex  arrange¬ 
ment  which  allows  money 
paid  into  a  share  account  with 
the  society  to  be  withdrawn 


BEWARE  TUG-GF-POUNDS  BATTLES 


If  you  decide  to  move  your  current  accoutt,  you  will  need  to  take 
care  to  ensure  that  you  do  not  move  all  your  eggs  out  of  one 
basket  before  having  another  one  ready  to  put  them 
BLCompetffion  between  banks  and  bidkfing  societies  is  so 
fierce  that  tug-oMove  style  battles  have  erupted  in  the  past  few 
months  when  customers  have  announced  In  their  banks  that 
they  want  to  move  to  a  tariffing  society.  Some  people  have 
found  that  their  banks  have  been  deliberately  uncooperative, 
hoping  to  deter  their  would-be  deserters. 

Also,  you  wifi  probably  have  to  wait  a  week  or  two  for  a  new 
cheque  guarantee  card.  It  is  best  to  make  sure  that  the  new 
account  is  up  and  running  and  that  you  have  yotu  new 
guarantee  card  before  closing  the  okl  account 

Care  also  needs  to  be  taken  over  the  transferring  of  standing 
orders  and  direct  debits.  You  will  need  to  check  that  old  orders 
have  been  canceled,  to  avoid  being  debited  twice. 


overdraft  user,  than  a  bank. 
But  Building  Society  Choice 
magazine  has  concluded  that 
it  is  hard  to  lose  with  these 
newest  building  society  ac¬ 
counts. 

Soon  after  FlexAccount  was 
launched  it  devised  a  model 
joint  account,  operated  by  a 
couple  who  deposit  £1,000  a 
month  and  overdraw  once  a 
quarter  —  twice  with  per¬ 
mission.  FlexAccount  made 
them  £13  a  year  compared 
with  a  typical  bill  of  £80  a  year 
in  charges  from  Barclays,  the 
Midland  or  National  West¬ 
minster. 

Lloyds  came  out  more 
favourably  because  its  charges 
are  calculated  monthly  rather 
than  quarterly. 

The  accounts  opened  by 
Nationwide  and  Abbey  Nat¬ 
ional  are  the  most  advanced 


from  a  Bank  of  Scotland 
account. 

If  the  balance  falls  below 
£150,  it  is  automatically 
topped  up  by  a  transfer  from 
the  share  account.  The  service 
allows  two  standing  orders 
and  unlimited  direct  debits 
without  charge,  and  customers 
can  withdraw  up  to  £50  a  day 
from  the  bank  or  Alliance  & 
Leicester  branches,  or  any 
Thomas  Cook  travel  shop. 

But  this  account  is  not 
intended  to  work  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  current  account.  The 
minimnm  opening  balance  is 
£500  and  a  pre-requisite  for 
opening  it  is  that  the  customer 
has  an  existing  cheque 
account 

Further  down  the  line  are 
the  savings  accounts  such  as 
Alliance  &  Leicester’s  Cash- 
Plus  and  the  Halifax's  Card- 


cash  which  allow  easy  access 
to  cash  through  automatic 
teller  machines  (ATMs),  and 
bill-payment  services. 

Those  who  keep  a  tight  rein 
on  their  finances  and  do  not 
normally  need  an  overdraft, 
may  be  able  to  get  by  with  one 
of  these  accounts.  This  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  if  they  also 
have  a  credit  card,  which  can 
substitute  for  cash  or  cheque 
book  at  restaurants,  shops, 
cinemas,  services  stations  and 
the  like. 

Banks  have  begun  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  challenge  laid 
down  by  the  building  societies 
although  they  have  not  yet 
gone  as  far  as  to  pay  interest 
on  balances  in  their  basic 
current  accounts. 

In  May  1987  Midland 
launched  its  Vector  current 
account  pays  interest  on  bal¬ 
ances  but  the  catch  is  a  £120  a 
year  management  charge,  al¬ 
beit  in  return  for  an  automatic 
overdraft  of  up  to  £1000, 
interest  free  under  £250. 

Other  banks  are  tinkering 
with  their  high-interest  cheque 
accounts.  These  “hicas”,  as 
they  are  known,  pay  interest 
while  at  the  same  tune  provid¬ 
ing  die  usual  current  account 
facilities  but  they  have  been 
aimed  at  individuals  who 
could  keep  a  large  balance  in 
their  accounts,  £L500  being  a 
typical  minimum. 

Recently,  for  example,  the 
National  Westminister 
brought  tire  minimum  balance 
on  its  Special  Reserve  account 
down  to  £500  from  £2,000. 

It  is  interesting  that  Brit¬ 
ain's  newest  bank,  HFC  (for¬ 
merly  HFC  Trust  &  Savings) 
entered  the  market  this  April 
with  a  current  account  that 
pays  interest  on  balances  over 
£250.  Another  part  of  HFCs 
strategy  is  to  develop  the  idea 
of  branches  set  out  in  an 
informal  way  and  no  need  to 
make  an  appointment  to  see 
the  manager. 

This  is  in  part  a  response  to 
the  public  perception  of  banks 
as  unapproachable  places 
compared  with  building  soc¬ 
ieties. 

The  launch  of  the  building 
society  accounts  have  not 
come  without  some  tears.  The 
Nationwide  was  flooded  with 
applications  when  it  unveiled 
FlexAccount  last  year  —  there 
are  now  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  account  holders  —  so 
much  so  that  there  were  delays 
gening  cheque  books  out 


The  plastic  revolution 
struggles  before  the 
mighty  cheque  book 


Despite  the  popularity  of  the  current 
account,  and  the  scramble  to  improve 
the  range  of  services  it  offei^some 
pundits  continue  to  predict  that  me 
cheque  book  will  soon  be  a  dinosaur, 
replaced  by  multi-purpose  plastic  cards. 
But  plastic  money  did  not  made  tiie 
inroads  most  people  expected  when 
Barclays  Bank  announced  the  launch  of 
Britain’s  first  credit  card  in  I960. 

‘  Admittedly,  ATM  cards  have  really 
taken  off,  particularly  among  the 
pople,  in  the  last  few  years.  At  theendof 
1987  for  example  there  wen 
ing  28  million  ATM  cards  in  u^ 

compared  with  less  than  M 
yeareaga  And  about  1 1.4  million  access 
canEand  13.1  million  Visa  cards  are  in 

0IButtiie  ultimate  objective  in  plastic 
money  is  EftPos  -  electronic  funds 

transferal  the  point  of  salt 

payment  system  which  JJJjj® L 

be  transferred  electronically 

need  for  paper  cheques  of  crNfocaro 

vouchers)  from  an  individual  sperso 

account  to  the  retailer’s  accol^l“m 
Here  financial  institutions  are  mo  6 

much  more  slowly  than ' *ey 
able  to  with  the  launch  of  ATMs  ana 
Banks  and  other  finanaal 

SritotioSs  have  teen  uynjP  »  .J|£ 
dement  a  national  EftPos  euccess. 

theearly-1970s,  but  with  limited  success. 

The  four  leading  clearing,  banks  plus 

aBOt*teri  ofEfiPos* Uicf ret 

was  set  up  to  develop  a  national  service 
so  customers  could  be  [q  antj 

use  it  in  any  retail  ouwjj  l0  bear  a 
The  intention  was  for  all  cards  to  Dear 

common  logo. .  in  the  big 

- 


thing,  although  for  the  record  EftPos  UK 
says  each  had  its  blessing  to  do  so. 

An  EftPos  spokesman,  Alan  Jamieson, 
explains  that  it  was  felt  that  allowing  the 
banks  to  develop  their  own  systems  was 
a  good  way  of  bringing  practical  experi¬ 
ence  to  EftPos.  “But,”  he  added,  “it  has 
always  been  tbe  understanding  that  any 
terminals  installed  in  retailing  outlets  by 
individual  banks  would  be  replaced 
when  the  national  system  comes  into 
operation,  unless  of  course,  they  can  be 
upgraded.” 

EftPos  is  to  launch  a  pilot  scheme  m 
Edinburgh,  Leeds  and  Southampton  by 
the  middle  of  next  year.Barclays  mean¬ 
while  has  launched  an  automatic  (kbit 
card  —  Connect.  Similar  schemes  from 
other  banks  are  in  the  pipeline.  A 

About  60  per  cent  of  Britons  now 
have  cheque  books,  according  to 
ftaniring  Information  Service 
figures,  HAZEL  SPINK  reports 

Barclays  spokesman  said;  “A  national 
EftPos  system  is  one  of  those  thingswhich 
is  always  a  year  to  two  away.  But  we  are 
not  challenging  EftPos  in  any  way.  The 
Connect  card  could  be  made  part  of  a 

national  system.”  ..  .  .  . 

Connect,  like  other  debit  cards  being 
planned,  is  something  of  a  halfway  house 
between  a  cheque  payment  system  and 
truly  automatic  debiting.  It  still  uses 
vouchers,  similar  to  those  in  a  credit- 
card  transaction,  and  payments  have 
been  designed  to  take  three  days  to  dear 
because  it  is  thought  that  people  are  used 
to  the  three  days’ grace  they  getting  with 
a  cheque  account- 

10  a  joint  venture  Midland,  National 
Westminster  and  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  plan  to  launch  a  debit  card 
called  Switch  in  October.  Lloyds  is 
gradually  introducing  a  card  which  can 


be  used  as  a  debit  card,  with  transactions 
taking  three  days  to  clear,  as  an  ATM 
card  and  as  a  cheque  guarantee  card. 

Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  good  old 
current  account  will  retain  the  affections 
of  the  British  public  for  some  time  to 
come.  A  spokesman  for  tbe  Nationwide 
Anglia  says  that  while  the  sodety  is 
committed  to  plastic  money,  when  it 
carried  out  market  research  before 
launching  tbe  FlexAccount  it  found  that 
“the  vast  majority  of  customers  wanted  a 
cheque  book  and  cheque  card. Paper- 
based  transactions  are  still  popular.” 

David  Evans,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  (banking  services)  at  Abbey  Nat¬ 
ional,  said;  “All  the  banks  and  financial 
institutions  want  a  paperless  system  and 
we  are  all  working  towards  ft.  Bui  we  are 
not  there  yeL  Money  transmission  by 
cheque  and  guarantee  card  is  the 
infrastructure  we  have  in  place.  The 
payment  of  bills  by  ATM  is  the  start  of 
the  plastic  revolution,  but  paying  for 
shopping  by  plastic  card  has  not  really 
arrived  yet 

“1  believe  paper  will  be  around  a  lot 
longer  than  some  people  imagine.  A  lot 
of  people  do  not  like  taking  money  out  of 
an  ATM,  for  example.” 

Tbe  Halifax  Building  Society,  which 
nailed  its  colours  firmly  to  the  plastic 
money  mast  some  years  ago  with  its 
Cardcash  account,  and  more  recently 
with  the  launch  of  its  own  Visa  credit 
card,  is  now  admitting  that  it  may  have 
to  launch  some  kind  of  cheque  account. 

Peter  Wood,  Halifax’s  divisional  man¬ 
ager  (savings  and  investments),  said: 
“We  see  plastic  money  as  tbe  main 
money  transmission  vehicle.  But  the 
plastic  revolution  is  not  happening  as 
soon  as  we  thought  it  would.  We  are  not 
ruling  out  the  need  to  introduce  a  limited 
’chequing’  facility  to  support  our  plastic 
card.” 


The  only  3 
Unit  Trusts 
most  investors 
should  ever  need 


With  over  one  thousand  unit  trusts  available  and  more 
being  launched  each  month,  how  do  you  know  which  to 
choose?  In  reality  there  are  only  three  basic  types  of 
unit  trust,  and  M&G  has  an  outstandingly  successful 
example  of  each: 

Recovery  Fund  for  capital  growth.  Dividend  Fund  for  an 
increasing  income,  and  Second  General  Rind  for  a 
balance  between  income  and  growth. 

You  should  remember  that  new  funds  or  funds 
which  suffer  a  change  of  management  could  be  more 
of  a  gamble  tfuui  those  which  can  point  to  a  long  and 
successful  record.  M&G’s  investment  team  has 
remained  largely  unchanged  for  many  years,  and  our 
long-term  performance  record  reflects  this.  Past 
performance  cannot  be  a  guarantee  for  the  future. 

The  price  of  units  and  the  income  from  them  may 
go  do  wn  as  well  as  up.  This  mea  ns  that  unit  trusts  are  a 
long-term  investment  and  not  suitable  for  money  you 
may  need  at  short  notice. 


Income 


tf  you  need  income  which  wtll  grow  over  the  years  M&G  Dividend  Fund 
could  be  your  ideal  investment  The  fund  invests  in  a  wide  range  of 
erdmary  shares  and  aims  to  provide  above  average  and  increasing 
income  from  higher  yielding  shares _  _ 


COD^ARATIVE  PERFORMANCE  TABLE. 

il  oCC  inwriic  Mcjrw  Lnt‘,  a:  me  mmttiof  M&G  Onnaeid  Fund  on  6th  MQy.  MM. 
wmpjiea  «nma  vmija  imoiTere  in  j  Suddmg  Soudy. 


INCOME 

CAPITAL  j 

M&G 

DIVIDEND 

PLXLDWG 

SOCIETY1 

M&G  ' 
DIVIDEND 

BUHlmG 

SOCIETY 

6  May '64 

_ 

£&flOO 

£1 .000 

1965 

£40 

£38 

2,020 

LOGO 

1970 

46 

49 

«>76 

WOO 

1975 

83 

72 

2.630 

WOO 

380 

166 

103 

2.42S 

WOO 

1985 

228 

87 

6.516 

3.000 

31  AUG  38 

368 

65‘ 

10244 

WOO 

NOTES  AH  mewne  f  gui e&  uravnare  net  o!  tuac-rae  u« 

Tt-t-ELu&ngSccKtv  iiKDiKtifvnaieiuiedonilK'nerdgersieafaSuide'sSwety 
Sh«eAccci.niiuur:e  CenfaJ Stajouwl Ottee - Ftfuno# StattAic.)  M&GDmOtnd 
US'!-!*  Xi  rejtftjinn  vBkin.  0.000  invested  m  M&G  Divdenn  Fund  income 

.  on  Aj^^i  I9S3  vK)uV3  nave  tvodueed  nn  mcome  of  f  S8  m  and  ttK>  capiui 

3lMAujuill93fi  tHnniledtarlheyMi _ 


Growth 


RECOVERY  FUND 


M&G  Recovery  Fund  is  probably  the  most  successful  unit  trust  ever 
launched  and  the  table  below  shows  just  how  well  it  has  achieved  its  am 
of  capital  growth.  The  Fund  buys  the  shares  of  companies  which  have 
fallen  on  hard  times.  Losses  must  be  expected  when  a  company  fails  to 
recover  but  the  effect  of  a  tumround  can  be  dramatic. 


Balanced 


_ SECOND  GENERAL 

r.'&G  Second  General  Trust  Fund  aims  for  consistent  growth  of  both 
capsal  and  ffttome  and  has  a  32-year  performance  record  which  is  second 
to  none,  it  has  a  wide  spread  of  shares  mamfy  in  British  companies  and 
expected  yield  in  1  me  with  the  F.T.  Actuaries  Ail-Share  index. 


COWWWTIVE PERFORMANCE  TABLE.  Vsfciecf  £1009  xweyedattheLsjich 
ol  M&G  Recovery  Fund  on  ?3r 3  Mjy  1969.  «i"  nel  income  resiveted 

VwendM 

31  DECEMBER 

M&G 

RECOVERY 

FT  OTO1NAKY 
INDEX 

BUILDING 

SOCCf* 

23  May '69 
1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

31  AUG  *88 

£3,000 

13.76 

2^540 

311256 

ZTJ08O 

53.784 

£1000 

857 

1112 

1729 

4,947 

6.662 

£1000 

1.080 

1466 

2.154 

3.240 

^931* 

NOTES  All  hfiures  incbdeiemvesied  Kiceme  nel  ol  tusc-rale  lax. 

The  Buittns  Society  frgixes  are  based  on  the  average  rale  ol  a  Buktong  Society 

Share  Account  (source.  Central  Statistical  Office  -  Financial  Staiislcs). 

M&G  Recovery  fguiesere  an  feaieat  no  values.  An  muniment  cd  £1,000 a  M&G 
Recovery  Fund  on  31st  August  1993  would  have  grown  to  fir  31a  Augusi 

1988 unlti  net  mcomerermesiea.  'EstmatetL 

COMPARATIVE  PERFORMANCE  TABLE.  Value  of  &000  id  vested  at  the 
U'jnrTi  til  tt&G  Second  Grtwial  on  Slti  June  1956,  with  nel  income  iMtveaed 


rearenned 

3ICECEHBER 

VUUZ 

SECOND 

■Kim 

BULGING 

SOCETV 

5  June '56 
1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

31  AUG '88 

£1000 

1952 

3132 

4.648 

7.984 

1S£40 

54.600 

9CL660 

£1000 

2.008 

2.623 

3.054 

3.962 

6.160 

17.624 

33.732 

£1000 

1.167 

1397 

1.742 

2.366 

3.476 

5.229 

6344* 

Mpjre! 

T n*  Biuterg  Society  hgotes  a»  e  based  on  the  avei age  rat  e  ot  a  Budding  Society 
Snare  Accouni  (source  Central  Statistical  Office  -FVnanailSlaiisI res). 

MSG  Second  General  figures  are  an  teausaiton  values.  An  invesl  menl  ol  £1000 
m  M&G  Second  General  on  31a  August  19S3  would  Have  grown  to  £2,460 by 
3!st  August  2938  won  net  mcorne  ran  vested.  Istmaieti. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  On  31st  August  1988  offered 

prices  and  estimated  gross  an  rent  yields  were 

Income  Accumulation  Yield  Spread 

Recovery  532- lp  ltd  719-4p  3-73%  6-54% 
Dividend  542  9p  1713- Op  5-18%  5-65% 

SECOND  939* 2p  1952-6p  3-36%  6-10% 

The  prices  are  calculated  as  at  9  J5  am  each  business  day  Prices 
and  yields  appear  daily  m  the  Financial  Times.  Thespiead  is  the 

difference  between  the  ‘offered  price'  {at  which  you  buy  units) 

and  the  ‘tar  puce  (at  which  you  sell).  We  have  a  dsae&on  to 

vary  the  pmng  base  ot  the  units  and  also  the  spread  wrtlun  a 

range,  calculated  in  accordance  with  statutory  regulations.  An 

initial  charge  of  5%  is  included  m  the  offer  ed  price.  An  annual 

charge  of  up  lo  1%  ol  each  fund's  value  -  currently  i%  for 
Recovery  and  Second  General  and  i4%lor  Dividend- plus  MAT 

is  deducted  from  gross  income  income  tor  Accumulation  units 

is  reinvested  to  increase  ttiar  value  and  for  income  umts  it  is 

distributed  net  of  basic-rate  tax  on  the  following  dates: 

Recovery  Dividend  SECOND 


Schemo  Particulars  wM  be  sent  with  your  contract  note.  However,  if  you  woufd  Uke  the  Scheme 
Particulars  before  investing,  or  the  latest  fund  reports,  you  can  obtam  than  free  of  charge  from: 
M&G  Securities  Limited.  M&G  House,  Victoria  Road,  Cheknrford  CM1 1FB.TM:  (02451 266266. 


i  vestment  ■ 


INVESTMENT  FROM  £1, 


To:  M&G  SECURITIES  LIMITED.  M&G  HOUSE.  VICTORIA  ROAD.  CHELMSFORD  CM11F& 

Please  invest  the  sum  (s)  indicated  below  in  the  Fund(s)  of  my  choice  (minimuin  investment 

m  each  And:  £3jD00)  in  ACCUMULATION /INCOME  umts  (delete  as  applicable  or 

Accumulation  umts  wtU  be  issued  for  Recovery  and  SECOND  and  Income  units  wdi  be  issued  for 

0ivKlerKJ)atthepncerul^onre<^ofthisapplicatmDONcrrseiDAfri,M0NEY 

Aoortraa  note  wd  be  sent  to  you  stating 
exactly  how  much  you  owe  and  the  settlement 
date.  Your  cerWicatewdl  loifcw  shortly to 

wtenngrto  the  contract  imRi  M&G  you  win 

not  have  any  right  to  cancel  the  conlrad  under 

the  Finance! Servces  ICanceflabon)  Rules 1938. 


Distributions 


20  Feb 
20  Aug 


15  Jan 
15  July 


15  Feb 
15  Aug 


AppBoatjomrequaredfay  23  000*88  18  Nov  *88  9 Dec '88 
fornextdstriwtionoa  20  Feb ’89  15  Jan '89  15  Feb  *89 

Capital  gams  tax  1988/89.  An  individual's  first  £5,000  of 
reateedcatMtal  gars  wtH  be  exempt  from  tax. Gains  in  excessol 
£5,000 wU  beadded  to  the  indunduaTsother  income  and  taxed 
at  the  rates  of  tax  apphcable.  Gains  arising  before  31st  (March 
1982  are  not  now  subject  to  capital  gains  tax  and  gams  since 
31st  March  1982  are  subject  to  indexation  relief. 

You  can  buy  or  sell  units  on  any  business  day  Contracts  for 
purchase  or  sale  wdl  be  due  for  settlement  by  the  date  shown 
on  the  contract  note.  The  Trustee  (or  Dividend  and  Recovery 
is  Barclays  Bank  Trust  Co.  Limited  and  for  SECOND  is  Ltoyds 
Bank  Pic.  The  Funds  are  all  wide-range  investments  and  are 
authorised  under  the  Financial  Services  Act  1986. 


P^u 

DIVIDEND 

WNEIWJl 

eskei 

SECOND 

(MNLL000) 

£  -00 

RURHEWUEIS) 

[Hr/HM/ma) 


SIGNATURE. 


DAHL 


mIadmess 


POST 

CODE 


HCOJ 


MEMBER  OF  MRO  AND 
LAID RO.  MEMBER  Of  UTA. 


HxAicml  «>  CiUjna  hr.  Once  HmOurnXmnlU.Uinaa>r(m6eO  Th>s<Wk#nii»i.MnKMnvann(il  Hr  (tout*!? ‘•MM 


THE  M&G  GROUP 


TAKE  THE  WORRY 
OUT  OF  WHEN  TO  INVEST 

WITH  M&G’s  UNIT  TRUST  SAVINGS  PLAN 

FROM  £25 
A  MONTH 


If  yon  had  chosen  ffiteen  years  ago  to 
save  £25  a  month  m  a  budding  sodety, 
and  had  left  the  interest  to  accumulate, 
by  1st  August  1988  your  total  outlay  of 
£4,500  would  have  bust  up  to  £8,590. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  had  chosen 
to  save  the  same  amount  each 
month  in  M&G  SECOND  GENERAL 
Trust  Fund;  you  would  have  butt  up  an 
investment  worth  £27,055,  an  extra 
£18,465. 

You  can  start  an  M&G  Unit  Trust 
Savings  Plan  with  as  little  as  £25.  By 
saving  a  regular  amount  you  take  the 
worry  out  of  when  to  invest  and  can  make 
fluctuations  in  the  stodonarket  work  to 
your  advantage  because  more  units  are 
bought  when  their  price  is  low  than  when 
it  is  high. 

Unit  trusts  are  an  excellent  method 
of  investing  in  the  various  stockmarkets 
of  the  world,  and  are  ideal  for  regular 
investment  over  the  longer  term.  They  are 
not  suitable  for  money  you  may  need  at 
short  notice 

The  price  of  units  and  the  income  from 
them  may  go  down  as  weil  as  up. 


PERFORMANCE 

nGUREST01AUG1988 

£25 

A MONTH 

Stuns 

Iran 

uwni 

10 YEARS 

tran 

utat^Hn 

1SYIARS 

free 

ihnuisn 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Amount  raid  m 

1.500 

3.000 

4.500 

M&G  Recovery 
M&G  Dividend 
M&G  SECOND 
BoBdmg  Society 

2£66 

2.624 

2.467 

1324 

10,668 

10,737 

9398 

4571 

40.753 

30.753 
Z7555 

8590 

Allperfornianttfr^resmctodeincOTierMivesred 
net  of  basiwatetax.  The  figures  for  the  M&G  Funds 
are  aK  reabsation  values.  The  Buridme  Soaety 
figures  are  based  on  the  average  rale  ol  Building 
Society  Share  Account  [Source:  Central  Statistical 
Office  -  Finanaal  Statistics.]  You  should 
remember  that  past  performance  is  no  guarantee 
for  the  future. 

•JwacuaiiK  umhu  iug  house.  «  im*  road,  cwuw  ohd  ohub  m  lorai  Tbb.’ot. 


Your  Savings  Plan  subscriptions  go  into 
Accumulation  units  of  the  Fund  you  choose  at  the 
pnee  ruling  on  receipt  of  payment  and  net  income  is 
automatically  reinvested.  All  the  Funds  are  wider- 
range  investments  and  are  authorised  under  the 
Financial  Services  Act 1986.  Detaifed  information  on 
Recovery.  Dividend  and  SECOND  General  is  given 
above.  The  Rules  ot  the  Plan,  Scheme  Particulars, 
and  the  latest  annuafand  half  yearly  reports  on  these 
funds  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  from  M&Cs 
Customer  Services  Department  at  the  address  below. 

The  only  charges  are  those  you  normally  pay 
with  unit  trusts  -5%  included  in  the  initial  price  erf 
unite  and  up  tol%  annuaHy  tor  management  There 
»e  no  extra  charges  for  thb  Savings  Plan. 

\txi  can  vary  the  amount  you  pay  and  you  are 
Ireetocashinyoivaccunwlatedirivestmeritorpart 
ot  it  at  any  time  without  penalty 

The  securities  in  a  und  trust  are  held  in  safe 
custody  by  the  Trustee  (one  of  the  major  banks).^ Ybu 
can  follow  the  progress  of  your  plan  by  looking  up 
the  pnreof  unitsand  the  current  yield  in  the  Financial 
Times  or  other  leading  newspapers.  You  buy  units  at 
the  'offer1  price  and  seS  at  the  'bid'  price. 

SAVINGS  PLANS  FDR  CHILDREN 
The  minimum  age  for  the  Unit  Trust  Savings 
Plan  is  14,  but  accounts  for  younger  children 
can  be  opened  in  the  name  of  an  adidt  and 
designated  with  the  cKWS  ful  name. 
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NO  EXTRA  CHARGES 


To:  M&G  SECURITIES  LIMITED,  M&G  HOUSE,  VICTORIA  ROAD,  CHELMSFORD  CML 1FB. 


BLOOl  CAPHJUA  PHASE 


rn  r;.V::-i 

1  (RENAME  (9 

SURWHC  j 

P03I 

wx 

JCDJ 

irrn  ■  r  ■ 

1  wish  my  subscriptions  to  be 
invested  in  the  Fund  circled. 

M&G  RECOVERY 

M&GDMDET© 

M&G  SECOND 

each  month  to  the  M&G  UnitTrust  Savings  Plan 

and  1  enclose  a  cheque  (made  payable  to  M&G 

Securities  Limited)  for  nqr  first  subscription  of 

fvou  mav  wish  to  start  vour 

£  0°  Diamante  a  brniDSumL 

The  units  he  registered  in  the  name  of  M6G 

BANKERS  ORDER  DO  NOT  DETACH  FROM  APPLICATION  FORM 
to _ — - bu* 

ADOfltSSf - - - - - — 


H 


WIL 


Yours* 

Sonne  Cafe  L_LJ  I — I — I  I _ LJ  tooixilfto. 


Seejoufcheqae 
book  for  <teab 

to  IWIoimI  BtestnihHlBrBAiikPXC.  191  WwWbnvteBfL  CtetoiriiBftfCIIZ  OUL  (Biwieb0i>(to6IM54SI 
Hn  W13?70  lot  IBP  awm  nf  MiG  Security  United  (SAWNGS  PLAN  ACCOWH.  WW8 Ite  taKwig 


ftHwKr  ILEAVEBLWK) 


trunof  1 1 


-00  I  ontbt 


rules  of  We  pton  H  me  Swings  Plan  account «  bemg 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  a  chdd.  phase  fill  m  here 
tnetuhnameoUlMCtud 

The  operation  of  your  account  wd  be  sutyect  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Plan. _ 

I  !*f  hiftew  niampujK  can  be  mce  xarfttne 

tmmmun  C5)  and  IM 1  can  reatee  my  hokJ*«  on  any  busies 
djyuRVmm  Denary  » itelM pro  rung. 


■ 

I.  _ 10  ^rMhn.«.W1ftjulkltMTWIIill!wlHt« - - - - d^MCfl  1 

I  ffiMth  until  lurDitr  outer  "  wntwg  from  me.  Jiu  oebtf  mr  accouni  udh  iron  tram  tone  lo  tow  with  oucti  payments.  | 
!  ram*  rurnamti  i 
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FRW.  ISURNAME1 
ANDMIIAL5 

ADDRESS— 


SIGNATURE. 
DATE _ 


JjJGTWTUfiL. 


Lr 


:d 


PftfSMNH)  adngUM  to  90776 

tefdttfMUfe*  UGSmrtKLU. 
Wk-IJuju  Tn^HiUManrcStUQ 

This  offer  is  not  wabble  10  residents 
ollhe  Rfflubfcc  of  bdand 


Member  ol  NRO  and  lauba 

-  Member  of  UT  A 


THE  M&G  GROUP 
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30  MONEY 


“DOES  YOUR  WILL 

BENEFIT  YoM  Y 

l.\\iIl.Y(.>RTIlI: 

# 


Working  all  your  life  for  the 
benefit  of  your  family  is  one  thing. 

Working  all  your  life  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxman  is  something 
else. 

Inheritance  tax  could  deprive 
your  family  of  almost  40%  of  your 
hard  earned  assets.  Why  risk  it?  Yet  a 
personally  prepared  Inheritance 
Preservation  Plan  from  London  Life 
can  save  you  and  your  dependants 
from  the  worry  of  a  split-up  Estate. 

We’ll  calculate  the  value  of  your 
Estate  and  your  Inheritance  Tax 


liability.  Then  we’ll  set  up  a  trust  for 
you,  allowing  for  your  personal 
needs. 

Also,  London  Life  pays  no 
commission,  which  means  that  more 
of  your  contributions  are  invested 
for  your  benefit. 

For  further  details, 
simply  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  or  telephone  0800 
500215  free  of  charge. 

Why  risk  your 
family’s  financial  future? 


THE  BEST  90  DAY  RATES 
AVAILABLE 


THE  BEST  FOR 
£25,000  OR  MORE 


THE  BEST  FOR 
£500  OR  MORE 


If  you're  looking  lor  the  best  rates 
of  interest  currently  available  for  a  90 
day  account  -  here  they  are! 

With  Skipton  Ninety  you  get  an 
annual  rale  of  9.00%,  the  best  available 
for  an  investment  of  £25,000  or  more. 
(Gross  equivalent  12.00%"). 

And  an  equally  impressive  8.70% 
for  investments  from  as  little  as  £500. 
(Gross  equivalent  11.60V). 

You  won't  get  better  rates  than  these 
from  any  other  major  Building  Society! 

ACCESS  TO  YOUR  MONEY 

You  can  withdraw  your  money,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  interest,  by  giving  90  days 
notice.  And,  if  you  need  your  money  more 
quickly,  you  can  have  instant  access. 


subject  to  the  toss  of  90  days  interest  on 
the  amount  you  withdraw. 

MONTHLY  INTEREST 
If  you  prefer  your  interest  on  a 
monthly  basis,  the  rate  is  8  40%  for  a 
minimum  investment  of  £25.000  (Gross 
equivalent  11.20%*).  And  8.05%  for  a 
minimum  of  £2.500.  (Gross  equivalent 
10.73%*).  Payment  will  be  made  direct 
to  your  bank. 

FREE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
To  open  your  Skipton  Ninety 
account,  just  call  at  your  nearest  Skipton 
branch  or  simply  Freepost  your  cheque 
wnh  (he  coupon.  Once  you've  opened 
your  account,  you  can  use  the  Skipton 
First  Class  Service  to  pay  in.  or  withdraw, 
by  post  -  and  we  pay  the  postage. 


NOTICE  TO  EXISTING  AND  NEW  INVESTORS 
These  new  rates  apply  to  Skipton  Ninety  Accounts  from  5th  September  1988 


N  BUILDING  SOCIETY.  FREEPOST.  SKIPTON. 

S.  B  D  2  3  1BR.  TELEPHONE:  SKIPTON  (0/56)  4557 


lllfl 


TOR’S  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


II  s  *  f . 

^Kamsintf 

1  Plena 

1  n  >nve  wish  to  di 
1  r- 

|  i  1  If  We  wish  loom 

use  black  capitals.  Tick  where  appropriate  [ 

pen  a  Skipton  Ninety  Account  end  enclose  a  cheque  tor  j 

_ (Mm  £SOO.  Max.  £1  million  per  person).  j 

Bn  a  Skipton  Ninety  Monthly  Interest  Account  end  enclose  1 

|  Cheques  shout- 

|  ‘  Please  send  mi 

XMMElSI 

d  be  made  payable  to  Skipton  Building  Society.  i 

more  details.  j 

1 

j  ADDRESS 

1 

1 

1  POSTCODE 

TCLNO  j 

|  Skipton  BuiKhi 

0  Society.  Freepost.  Skipton.  North  Yorks.  BO  S3  10R  i 

■(amber  of  die  Biildng  Societies  AeaociaNxi  T3S  1 

LONDON  LIFE 

Established  1806 

3< - 

Name _  1302 

New  Business  Department 

Position _  London  Life 

FREEPOST  100  Temple  Street 

Address _  Bristol  BS l  6YJ  .  ^No  stamp  required) 

- —  One  of  our  representatives  may  contact  you 

to  see  if  you  require  any  further  help  or 
- Postcode -  information. 

Home  Tel _ _ 

Business  Tel _ '  LONDON  UFE  IS  A  MEMBER  OF  LAUTRO 

GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  YOU.  GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  YOUR  FAMILY 


k  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


As  the  new  school  year 
begins,  K3ERON  ROOT 
considers  the  financial 
options  open  to  parents 
who  want  to  educate  their 
children  privately 


Private  education  is  increasing  in 
popularity.  There  are  well  over 
560,000  children  in  private  education 
in  Britain  and  numbers  for  the 
academic  year  1987-88  were  seven  per 
cent  up  on'  1986-87.  Unfortunately, 
the  costs  of  using  private  education 
are  increasing  even  more  rapidly,  by 
around  20  per  cent  over  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  Independent 
Schools  Information  Service  (bis). 
Increases  of  five  to  10  per  cent  are 
expected  this  year. 

A  couple  intending  to  send  their 
offspring  to  median-range  boarding 
schools  from  the  ages  of  five  to  18  will 
have  to  find  more  than  £50,000 a  child 
at  today's  prices,  apart  from  the  fee 
rises  over  the  13  years. 

A  thriving  industry  has  grown  up  to 
tell  parents  how  to  provide  for  their 
children’s  education.  Several  life- 
assurance  companies,  banks  and  a 
growing  band  of  specialist  brokers 
offer  school  fees  “plans"  designed  to 
recure  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for 
education  without  mining  family 
finances.There  is  little  mystique  about 
them.  Whatever  the  variations,  all. 
aim  to  provide  fees  out  of  Allure 
income  or  capital  growth.  The 
traditional  method  of  planning  for 
fees  from  income  is  some  form  of 
regular  savings  plan.  Usually  this 
takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  endow¬ 
ment  assurance  policies,  normally  on 
1  a  with-profits  basis,  so  that  one  policy 
matures  each  year  that  a  child  is  in 
private  education.  It  is  usually  sug¬ 
gested  that  such  policies  be  written  in 
trust  so  that  a  guaranteed  sum  is 
available  if  the  parents  die. 

This  is  a  highly  effective  method  of 
planning,  provided  parents  start  sav¬ 
ing  far  enough  in  advance,  in  most 
cases,  at  least  five  years  before 
schooling  starts.  Higher-rate  taxpayers 
may  have  an  extra  income  tax  liability 
if  they  cash  in  before  7  years. 

Advisers  will  offer  projections  to 
show  how  much  should  be  invested 


Play-time  for  children,  pay-time  for  parents:  the  cost  of  private  education  is  rising  yet  so  is  its  popularity 


each  month  to  cover  fees  in  their 
entirety,  but  it  is  unlikely  many 
families  will  be  able  to  put  away  all 
that  is  needed,  especially  if  more  than 
one  child  is  involved.  Even  when  such 
policies  mature,  more  money  may  still 
be  needed. 

This  is  part  of  the  reason  for  a  move 
to  greater  use  of  equity-based  invest¬ 
ments  in  school  fees  planning.  Unit- 
linked  endowments  offer  greater 
scope  for  capital  growth  than  the  with 
profit  variety,  and  direct  unit  trust 
and  investment  trusts  even  more  so. 
Another  method  that  has  received 
much  publicity  recently  is  investment 
in  a  series  of  personal  equity  plans 
because  of  the  tax  advantages  ofPEPs. 

The  great  drawback  with  all  the 
preceding  is  that,  being  linked  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  to  the 
stockmarket.  there  is  an  element  of 
risk.  Your  unit  trust  or  PEP  may  make 
more  than  enough  to  cover  a  year's 
fees  if  conditions  are  right,  but  if 
markets  are  down  when  fees  are  due, 
your  investments  will  still  need 
topping  up. 

This  highlights  the  feet  that  school 
fees  planning  from  income  is  just  like 
planning  for  any  other  future  expected 
event  such  as  retirement  Cautious 
investors  may  do  just  as  well  investing 
in  National  Savings  or  building- 
society  accounts.  At  least  two  building 


societies,  the  Newcastle  and  the 
Frame  Selwood  have  accounts  specifi¬ 
cally  tailored  to  school  fees  planning. 

All  the  methods  described  here 
have  the  advantage  that  they  do  not 
have  to  be  used  for  school  fees.  If 
private  education  is  deemed  no  longer 
necessary,  the  proceeds  can  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  For  parents  certain 
their  children  will  attend  a  particular 
scbooL  an  educational  trust  may  be 
the  answer.  These  incur  no  tax 
liability  for  the  investor  as  they  have 
charitable  status.  This  makes  them 
particularly  attractive  since  the  de¬ 
mise,  in  this  year's  Budget,  of  the  deed 
of  covenant,  which  enabled  relatives 
other  than  parents  to  reclaim  income 
tax  on  educational  gifts. 

These  trusts  normally  arrange  for 
the  purchase  of  an  annuity  to  provide 
a  regular  income,  for  the  period  of  the 
child's  education.  In  some  cases,  the 
trusts  are  set  up  by  individual  schools 
effectively  tying  the  pupil  to  that 
schooL  These  are  known  as  “com¬ 
position  payment  schemes"  and  often 
include  a  discount  on  total  fees  where ' 
these  are  paid  sometime  in  advance 
(occasionally  at  birth). 

Should  the  child  not  meet  required 
academic  standards,  such  fees  are 
often  transferable  or  refundable. 

Alternatively,  parents  can  pay  into 
educational  trust  schemes  operated  by 


a  number  of  institutions  that  are  not 
tied  to  any  particular  schooL  These 
include  insurers  Royal  Life  and 
Equitable  life.  Save  &  Prosper  and 
specialist  advisers  the  School  Fees 
Insurance  Agency.  Investors  should 
consider  a  number  of  schemes  because 
foe  returns  are  linked  to  an  unity  rates 
and  vary  considerably. 

Even  these  solutions,  however,  also 
require  some  degree  of  planning  to  be 
effective.  The  options  for  those  who 
need  to  meet  immediate  fees,  and  lack 
enough  ready  capital,  are  limited  to 
the  most  expensive  method,  borrow¬ 
ing.  Bank  loans  or  loanbacks  on  life 
assurance  or  pension  policies  are 
possible  avenues,  but  an  increasingly 
popular  method  since  the  growth  in 
property  prices,  is  to  use  the  equity 
built  up  in  the  fomiiy  home. 

Rather  than  re-mortgaging  your 
house  or  trading  down  to  a  cheaper 
home,  several  lenders  will  now  ad¬ 
vance  a  loan  against  that  pan  which 
you  actually  own,  which  can  be  drawn 
down  to  meet  fees  as  required.  The 
typical  formula  is  SO  percent  of  value, 
less  outstanding  mortgage,  up  to  a 
normal  maximum  of  2 lh  times  joint 
salary. 

Loans  should  be  considered  an 
emergency  measure.  They  are  ho 
substitute  for  long-term  planning. 


How  to  build  up  your 
house-buying  hopes 
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An  Englishman's  home  is  his 
castle,  they  say.  bat  with  the 
steep  rise  in  house  prices  over 
the  last  few  years,  more  and 
more  people  are  finding  that 
they  cannot  afford  even  a  down 
payment  on  a  garden  wall  let 
alone  the  rest  of  the  brick*- and 
mortar,  writes  Hilary  Doling. 

.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
Association  of  District  Coun¬ 
cils  found  that  half  of  those 
who  wanted  to  boy  a  house  in 
the  South-East  of  England 
simply  conld  not  afford  to  do 
so. 

With  first-time  buyers  in 
London  and  the  South  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  a  starting  mort¬ 
gage  of  about  £50,000  and 
mortgage  rates  due  to  rise  in 
October,  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  is  looking  for  low-cost 
ways  to  get  on  the  housing 
ladder. 

Housing  associations  and 
some  bnilding  societies  are 
contusing  to  devise  schemes 
to  help  the  less  well-off  buyer. 

One  of  these  is  shared 
onnership.  This  scheme  al¬ 
lows  yon  to  boy  a  home  in 
stages  by  purchasing  a  share 
of  the  property  and  renting  the 
remainder  from  the  developer, 
usually  a  bousing  association 
or  development  corporation. 

Potential  home  owners  can 
buy  as  little  as  25  per  cent  at 
the  outset,  although  these  days 
they  are  more  likely  to  be 
offered  50  or  75  percent.  A 
normal  mortgage  is  taken  out 
on  this  percentage.  At  any 
time  in .  the  future  you  can 
increase  yoor  stake  by  buying 
a  farther  portion,  a  process 
known  as  staircasing,  until  you 
own  the  property  outright. 

At  23,  Angela  West  was 
living  at  home  with  her  par¬ 
ents.  She  says  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  share  ownership 
scheme  run  by  foe  Orbit  Hous¬ 


ing  Association,  she'd  still  be 
there.  Angela  worked  for  the 
Halifax  Bnilding  Society  in 
Bethnal  Green,  east  London, 
and  beard  of  a  scheme  the 
society  was  financing  for  Orbit 
in  the  Docklands. 

Demand  for  shared  equity 
homes  is  now  enormous. 

The  key  to  Angela's 
successful  application  was 
that  she  was  already  on  the 
Tower  Hamlets  council  hous¬ 
ing  list. 

Now  she  is  the  75  per  cent 
owner  of  a  studio  fiat  on  the 
East  Quay  development  in 
Wapping.  With  her  five  per 
cent  staff  mortgage  from  the 
Halifax  she  pays  about  £130  a 
month,  plus  £34  a  mouth  in 
rent 

However  those  interested  in 
shared  ownership  should 
remember  that  the  rent  they 
pay  will  be  in  line  with  current 
charges  on  similar  properties 
and  is  thus  likely  to  rise  over 
foe  years.  Note  too  that 
though  yon  are  renting  part  of 
the  property,  yoo  will  be 
expected  to  pay  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  all  outgoings  as  if 
yon  were  a  fall  owner-occupier 
from  the  outset 

One  problem  with  shared 
ownership  schemes  is  that 
though  they  are  developed  (o 
help  first-time  or  other  buyers 
io  need,  the  very  fact  that 
buyers  are  allowed  to  staircase 
up  and  sell  the  house  at  the  full 
price  on  foe  open  market  takes 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  next 
generation  of  first-time  buy¬ 
ers.  Because  of  this,  some 
schemes  no  longer  allow 
staiicasing.  Yon  may  also  have 
to  sell  the  property  to  a  buyer 
approved  by  the  original  devel¬ 
opers. 


housing  Association  at  Ceroe 
Abbas  in  Dorset  where  buyers 
are  being  offered  50  per  cent  of 
the  £50,000  booses.  The 
Nationwide  says:  “The  part 
ownership  homes  are  fixed  at 
50  per  cent  of  their  value  for 
all  time,  so  that  they  will 
always  remain  within  the 
means  of  local  Camilles  and  not 
move  upmarket  to  become 
rural  retirement  homes." 

The  residents  will  pay  about 
£148  a  month  mortgage  and 
around  £48  in  rent.  When  the 
owner  wants  to  move  they  sell 
their  share  on  at  the  market 
rate. 

One  other  form  of  equity 
sharing  which  Is  becoming 
more  popular  is  the  cost  sale 
scheme.  This  involves  no 
rental,  instead  booses  are 
provided  for  sale  at  cost  — 
properties  are  (milt  and  sold 
on  a  non-profit  making  basis. 

In  order  that  first  time 
buyers  continue  to  benefit,  a 
proportion  of  any  increase  in 
value  on  the  subsequent  safe  is 
retained  by  the  developer.  A 
buyer  will  never  be  able  to 
purchase  this  portion  but, 
again,  they  can  sell  their 
portion  on  at  market  value* 

At  the  Royal  Mint  site  in 
London's  Docklands  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Housing  Trust  is 
building  100  flats  and  maison¬ 
ettes.  Ten  of  the  flats  are  to  be 
sold  on  the  open  market  at 
£100,000  to  £120,000.  Profits 
will  go  towards  further  reduc¬ 
ing  the  sale  price  of  the  rest. 
These  are  expected  to  sell  at 
about  £55,000  and  the  trust's 
equity  stake  will  represent  the 
difference  between  the  market 
value  and  the  sale  price. 

•  For  more  information  on 
equity  sharing  contact  your 
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For  example  the  Nationwide  toad  council's  housing  depart - 
Anglia  are  helping  finance  a  mart,  a  local  building  society 
project  for  the  Sntton  Hastoe  or  housing  association 
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Angela  West  in  her  new  London  home:  If  it  had  not  been  for 
share  ownership,  she'd  still  be  living  with  her  parents 
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Some  high  interest 
bank  cheque  accounts 
pay  more  than  others. 
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ALSO  PROVIDES: 

Cheque  book,  standing  order  and  direct  debiting 
facilities. 

Immediate  access,  no  penal  lies  and  no  restrictions. 
Can  be  operated  completely  free  of  all  bank  changes. 
As  you  can  see,  there  is  a  range  of  accounts  to  suit 
your  requirements: 

The  High  Interest  Cash  Management  Account  is  for 
companies,  sole  traders  and  partnerships.  Interest 
can  be  paid  gross  on  some  accounts,  currently 
12.00%  p.a.* 

The  High  Interest  Client  Account  is  for  businesses 
controlling  client  funds. 

The  High  Interest  Cheque  Account  is  for  private 
■investors,  associations,  charitiesand  clubs.  With  this 
account  a  PREMIER  VISA  card  is  available,  subject 
to  status. 

For  an  explanatory  brochure,  please  telephone 
Jean  Notman  or  David  Carroll  on  01-629  6802 
Alternatively  please  FREEPOST  the  coupon. 

estaltehed  6nmh  Bank,  reawnsedasan  Authored 
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“the  best  book 
of  its  kind" 
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“the  best  book 
ever  written 
on  taxation” 
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Packed  with  ideas  to  help  you  reduce  your  tax  bill, 
the  1 988/89  Allied  Dunbar  Tax  Guide  explains 
every  aspect  of  business  and  personal  taxation 

Author  W^ter  Sinclair  covers  the  exceptionally 
■  high  number  of  changes  made  by  the  1 988 
Finance  Act  showing  how  they  aflect  your 
tax  liability 

Join  the  thousands  of  people  who  every  year 
benefit  from  the  Allied  Dunbar  Tax  Guide's 
unri  vafled  combination  of  detailed  information  and 
shrewd  advice  to  keep  thefrtax  payments  to  a 
minimum 

Available  now  through  W  H  Smith  and  other  good 
booksellers -£13.50  hardback 


■  Pfease  send  me  details  of 

l  HU  High  Interest  Cash  Management  Account  {HI CMA) 
I  □  High  Interest  Client  Account  (HICLA) 

|  □  High  Interest  Cheque  Account  (H1CA) 


□  Tick  if  non-UK 
resident 


Address 


Postcode.. 


Telephone  No 
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now  chief  executive  of  Woolworth 


A!  9.45am  on  November  15, 
1982,  four  men,  directors  of 
Paternoster  Stores,  met  in  the 
coffee  bar  at  London's 
Marylebone  Station.  They  bad 
an  appointment  up  the  road 
15  minutes  later.  It  was  a 
momentous  occasion.  The 
meeting  was  to  be  their  first 
with  the  old  board  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth,  the  retailing 
colossus  which  had  just  been 
bought  out  by  our  new 
company. 

Paternoster  Stores  had  been 
formed  in  September  that 
year.  It  was  a  novel  and  bold 
initiative  that  had  been 
mooted  by  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  City  and  in  - 
the  property  business,  and 
brought  to  fruition  by  Victor 
Blank,  then  head  of  corporate 
finance  of  Charterhouse  (ad¬ 
dress:  Paternoster  Square). 
They  had  spotted  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  turning  round  the  high 
street  giant  Much  had  been 
underperforming  for  years 
after  decades  of  glorious 
success. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  had  lost 
its  way  in  the  retailing  scene  of 
the  1970s,  and  had  become  a 
misery  stock  for  its  ever 
hopeful  shareholders.  Yet  it 
had  one  great  strength:  its 
huge  property  portfolio.  It 
could  never  sink  with  the 
buoyancy  provided  by  such 
assets,  whose  value  was  twice 
the  company’s  capitalization. 
But  it  was  doing  the  next  best 
thing  to  sinking  —  it  was 
floundering  badly. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  was  big 
by  any  standard.  In  terms  of 
its  sales  space,  it  was  twice  the 
size  of  Sainsbury’s  today.  It 
had  become  so  on  a  mass¬ 
merchandizing  formula, 
forged  in  the  United  States, 
which  had  flourished  particu¬ 
larly  wdU  in  Britain.  For  50 
years  it  had  been  brilliantly 
successful,  playing  a  unique 
role  in  the  life  and  affections 
of  the  nation;  but  from  the  late 
1950s  things  gradually  began 
to  go  wrong.  The  first  visible 
sign  of  trouble  came  in  1968, 
when  it  lost  its  place  as 
Britain's  leading  retailer  and 
Maries  &  Spencer  overhauled 
it  in  both  sales  and  profits. 

During  the  1970s  its 
burgeoning  problems  really 
began  to  get  worse.  The  prob¬ 
lems  were  of  its  own  making. 

A  formula  that  had  served  so 
well  for  so  long  had  become 
enshrined.  When  confronted 
by  change,  the  ability  to 
respond  was  subverted  by  an 
internally  bred  management 
and  burdensome  bureaucracy, 
which  only  understood  one 
way  of  doing  things.  And 
change  was  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  1970s:  store  con¬ 
cepts  were  changing  rapidly, 
and  customer  expectations 

with  them.  _  .  . , 

Towards  the  end  of  the  ow 
regime  the  board  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth  did  make  a  de¬ 
cision  that  had  the  promise  oi 
success,  and  one  that  was  to 

have  great  significance  later 
on  in  a  way  that  could  not 

have  been  imagined  foe^  tne 
board,  encouraged  by  its  us 
parent,  decided  in  1981  to  buy 
the  fledgling  B&Q  operation 
for £17 million.  Such  wasfoe 
scepticism  of  the  shareholders 
and  markets  by  that  tune  rial 
the  move  was  criticized  the 
cost  was  too  high,  B&Q 
irrelevant  to  the  company’s 
problems  anyway,  and  soon. 

It  was  against  this  back¬ 
ground  of  disenchantment 
that  the  Paternoster  Stores 
offer  was  judged.  The  Bnwh 
F.  W.  Woolworth  was  52  per 
cent  owned  by  its  UScoun  r- 
narf  the  remainder 

owned  by 

private  shareholders  P** 
nosier  Stores  paid  £310 
lion  for  the  company,  wiose 
equity  weakness  was  revealed 


by  the  split:  £100  million 
capital  and  £210  million  debt. 
It  was  the  first  highly  lever¬ 
aged  buyout  in  Britain. 

The  Paternoster  deal  was 
backed  by  30  institutions.  But 
perhaps  because  of  its  novelty 
or  because  the  turnaround 
task  was  thought  to  be  impos¬ 
sible,  or  because  the  new 
board  was  not  well  endowed 
with  specialist  retailers,  not 
many  people  gave  it  much  of  a 
chance.  What  we  took  over 
was,  frankly,  a  chaotic 
management.  We  found  a 
filing  cabinet  full  of  recovery 
strategies  recommending  dra¬ 
matic  courses  of  action.  It  was 
a  case  of  management  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  severe  bout  of 
“analysis  paralysis”. 

The  US  parent,  with  its  52 
per  cent  shareholding,  had  had 
the  legal  control  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  problems,  but, 
beset  by  its  own  troubles,  it 
did  not  have  the  credibility 
with  British  management  to 
dictate  solutions.  With  no 
apparent  objectives,  staff  mo¬ 
rale  was  at  rode  bottom. 

There  were  50,000  staff  in 
the  chain,  which  consisted  of 
nearly  1,000  stores  ranging 
from  2,000  square  feet  to 
70,000  square  feet  in  locations 
whose  quality  varied  tremen¬ 
dously.  Some  were  in  prime 
high  street  sites,  others  in 
dying  suburban  strips  and 
edge-of-town  sites.  The  ware¬ 
houses  and  stockrooms  were 
crammed  with  £500  million- 
worth  of  stock.  The  stores  sold 
over  50,000  lines  through  62 
departments,  dealt  with  8.000 
suppliers  and  processed  oyer 
six  million  invoices  averaging 
under  £10  in  value.  The 
average  customer  spent  just 
£1. 

The  first  task  was  obvious 
and  urgent.  Without  delay,  a 
new  top  management  team 
was  assembled.  Paternoster 
Stores  became  Woolworth 
Holdings,  and  thus  a  totally 
new  board  took  over  from  day 
one.  The  next  priority  was  to 
institute  a  firm  financial  hold 
on  the  business  and  start 
creating  order  out  of  the 
chaos.  In  the  following  two  to 
three  months,  a  number  of 
critical  decsions  were  made. 
At  the  top  level,  we  estab¬ 
lished  the  group  structure. 
Woolworth  Holdings  became 
the  new  parent,  with  F.  W. 
Woolworth,  B&Q  and  WooJ- 
worth  Properties  as  operating 
subsidiaries. 

After  a  thorough  review  of 
B&Q,  we  decided  to  redeploy 
capital  to  support  its  rapid 
growth  and  seize  the  out-of- 
town  DIY  market,  whose 
potential  its  management  had 
already  identified.  Systems 
were  already  in  place  to  keep 
B&Q  completely  separate 
from  F.  W.  Woolworth.  This 
was  a  crucial  strategy.  B&Q’s 
profit  potential  was  enormous 
and  immediate:  its  success 
could  buy  us  the  time  we 
needed  to  deal  with  the  more 
problematical  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  chain.  Thus  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  B&Q  by  the  old 
regime  turned  out  to  be  fortu¬ 
nate  for  us.  The  property 
company,  Woolworth  Prop¬ 
erties,  was  set  up  to  manage 
the  huge  property  asset  By 
charging  market  rents  to  F.  w. 
Woolworth,  we  were  able  to 
ascertain  where  our  p routs 
were  coming  from  —  retailing 

TS.  W.  Woolworth 

itself,  comprehensive 
reorganization  was  nquj"d, 
and,  just  as  important,  a  total 
change  in  the  attitude  of  staff. 
We  established  firm  financial 
controls.  We  set  about  reduc¬ 
ing  stocks  and  cutting  costs. 
We  reorganized  tne  manage¬ 
ment  structure,  eliminating 
the  layer  upon  layer  of  re¬ 
gional  and  area  management 
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When  Paternoster  Stores  took 
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over  F.  W.  Woolworth  in  1982, 

and  shortening  lines  of 
communication. 

We  opened  up  lines  of 
communication  with  employ¬ 
ees  and  trade  unions.  They 
knew  only  too  well  that  the 
company  had  problems  and 
were  not  surprised  that  we 
recognized  them.  They  did, 
however,  feel  the  distinct 
change  in  management  style 
when  we  started  communicat¬ 
ing  with  them  about  our 
problems.  We  made  it  clear  to 
them  that  we  were  not  in  the 
business  of  asset-stripping,  but 
were  determined  on  a  turn¬ 
around  of  the  business  which 
would  require  their  under¬ 
standing  and  positive  re¬ 
sponse.  That  is  what  they  gave 
us. 

During  1983,  we  went  about 
the  major  task  of  developing  a 
formula  for  trading  in  the 
F.  W.  Woolworth  stores  that 
would  increase  their 
profitability  substantially.  We 
decided  on  a  number  of 
strategies  that  would  be  im¬ 
plemented  together  at  once, 
fhus  we  strengthened  and 
improved  further  financial 
controls  by  introducing 
budgeting  and  reporting 
procedures  in  order  to  accel¬ 
erate  both  cost  reductions  and 
give  us  detailed  sales,  margin 
and  stock  information.  None 


of  these  systems  had  pre¬ 
viously  existed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  re¬ 
cruited  a  new  management 
team  to  give  us  professionals 
in  all  key  positions.  F.  W. 
Wool  worth’s  main  manage¬ 
ment  problem  was  that  virtu¬ 
ally  everybody  there  had 
never  worked  anywhere  else. 
They  lmew  only  one  creed,  the 
gospel  according  to  Wool- 
worth,  and  that  had  been 
discredited.  There  was  little  or 
no  depth  of  professional 
management  in  systems,  dis¬ 
tribution,  finance  or  even, 
believe  it  or  not,  marketing. 

Throughout  this  period  — 
the  first  two  years  -  all  these 
things  were  being  directed  by  a 
very  small  team  of  three  or 
four  people,  of  whom  I  was 
one.  We  had  to  keep  our 
shareholders  informed  of  our 
progress,  and  after  an  all  too 
brief  honeymoon,  we  had  to 
live  under  constant  pressure 
for  tangible  results,  as  well  as 
the  continuing  scepticism  that 
had  characterized  the  reaction 
to  the  original  buyout.  They 
were  long  days  and  nights. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  do 
before  we  could  claim  any 
kind  of  turnaround.  So  we 
embarked  on  a  new  phase  of 
development  in  our  second 
full  year.  The  main  ingredi¬ 


ents  of  this  were  the  continued 
development  of  B&Q;  the 
addition  of  a  new  company. 
Comet,  to  the  group;  the 
rationalization  of  Woolworth 
Properties'  store  portfolio; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
development  of  a  new, 
marketing-led  strategy  for 
F.  W.  Woolworth. 

Comet  had  proved  itself 
profitable  in  merchandizing 
home  electronics  and  elec¬ 
trical  goods,  and  had  built  up  a 
reputation  for  value  among  its 
customers.  We  saw  its  poten¬ 
tial  as  an  out-of-town  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  market  that  was  set  to 
expand,  and  as  a  complement 
to  our  other  retail  operations 
and  expertise. 

As  for  F.  W.  Woolworth, 
the  chain  had  been  trying  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people  for  too 
tong — a  Jack-o  f-all- trades  and 
definitely  master  of  none. 
There  was  no  easily  identi¬ 
fiable  part  of  the  business 
whose  closure  or  sale  would 
benefit  the  other  parts  auto¬ 
matically.  What  we  had  to  do 
was  to  take  fundamental  de¬ 
cisions  affecting  every  aspect 
of  the  business.  During  1984, 
we  began  the  process  of  focus¬ 
ing  down  through  the  chain. 
We  went  even  further  the 
following  year. 

At  the  same  time,  we  set  up 


a  special  project  called  “Week¬ 
end  and  General”  to  test  an 
even  more  radical  concept, 
comprising  a  strengthened 
merchandise  range,  retrained 
staff  and  a  new  store  design, 
culminating  in  what  was  a  new 
offer  to  the  customer.  It  meant 
eliminating  a  large  pan  of  the 
existing  range  and  radically 
improving  the  new  areas  in 
which  we  chose  to  con¬ 
centrate.  The  project  was  di¬ 
rected  by  specialists  outside 
the  day-to-day  operation  and 
was  under  my  personal  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  the  start  of  the  new 
“Woolworths”.  We  dropped 
the  cumbersome  “F.  W. 
Woolworth”  as  a  signal  that 
changes  in  the  stores  were 
fundamental. 

Now  a  full  blown  “Opera¬ 
tion  Focus”  was  instituted.  It 
meant  concentrating  in  areas 
where  Woolworths  had  estab¬ 
lished  strengths,  and  develop¬ 
ing  real  authority  in  them 
through  broader  ranges,  better 
quality  and  brighter  stores. 
The  six  areas  of  focus  in  which 
Woolworths  is  a  major  player 
in  the  market  and  has  full 
credibility  are  Kids  (we  are 
one  of  Britain's  biggest  toy 
shops).  Gifts  and  Sweets  (we 
are  a  European  leader  of 
confectionary  outlets),  Enter¬ 
tainment  (we  are  a  market 


leader  in  recorded  enter¬ 
tainment),  Home  and  Garden 
(we  are  a  clear  leader  in  the 
high  street).  Kitchens  (a  tra¬ 
ditional  Woolworths  strength) 
and  Looks  (an  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  our  young  female 
shoppers). 

TTius  we  now  have  six 
market-led  departments  com¬ 
pared  with  the  62  we  inher¬ 
ited,  20,000  lines  compared 
with  50,000  and  2,000  key 
suppliers  compared  with 
8,000.  We  have  totally  with¬ 
drawn  from  grocery,  adult 
clothes,  electrical  appliances 
and  a  number  of  other  areas  - 
in  all  a  sacrifice  of  some  £250 
million,  or  25  per  cent  of  our 
high  street  turnover.  But  the 
cuts  have  made  way  for  our 
focus  departments  to  expand. 

The  Woolworths  turn¬ 
around  has  been  huge  by  any 
standards.  It  was  perhaps 
Dixon’s  £1.8  billion  bid  in 
1986  that  tested  its  reality. 
Our  successful  defence  was, 
and  remains,  the  largest  to 
date  in  Britain. 

Since  then  the  group  has 
continued  its  rapid  progress. 
B&Q  has  continued  to  expand 
and  is  developing  other  con¬ 
cepts  alongside  its  DIY  stores. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Charlie 
Browns  Autocentres  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  opportunity  in  the  car 


servicing  and  accessories  mar¬ 
ket.  Comet  has  been 
repositioned  as  an  out-of- 
town  store  chain  with  new 
merchandise  ranges  and  live¬ 
lier  stores.  Woolworths  has 
accelerated  its  focus  pro¬ 
gramme  and  opened  its  spe¬ 
cial  Kidstores  for  2  to  1 3-year- 
olds.  Woolworth  Properties  is 
working  with  Rosehaugh,  a 
leading  developer,  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  potential  of  the 
property  assets.  Another  com¬ 
pany,  Superdrug,  has  also 
joined  the  group,  giving  it  a 
market  niche  in  the  drugstore 
supermarket  format  pio¬ 
neered  by  the  company. 

What  we  have  achieved  has 
been  due  to  three  prime 
ingredients:  the  ability  to  be 
clinically  objective  in  analys¬ 
ing  and  taking  decisions,  foe 
willingness  to  take  radical 
decisions  and  to  implement 
them  vigorously  and  foe 
understanding  of  foe  im¬ 
portance  of  communications 
-  with  staff  with  customers, 
with  shareholders. 


•  Extracted  from  Turnaround: 
How  20  Well  Known  Com¬ 
panies  Came  Back  From  the 
Brink,  edited  by  Rebecca  Nelson 
and  David  Clunerbuck  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mercury  Business 
Books,  price  £12.95. 
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Brow  glistening,  you  empty  your 
wallet  into  the  barmans  hand. 


Does  a  pint  of  Stella  really  cost  that 
much,  you  wonder? 

It  does  indeed. 

How  else  could  we  possibly  afford 
the  ^swingeing  sums  demanded  of  us  to 
bag  the  choicest  European  barley? 


Or  pay  the  kings  ransom  necessary 
to  secure  the  pick  of  Czech  hops? 

(The  Saaz  variety  and  only  the 
most  fragrant  female  hops  at  that.) 

The  time-consuming  business  of 
allowing  Stella  to  mature  twice  as  long 
as  ordinary  beers  also  swallows  up 
your  money. 


Parting  with  so  much  of  it  can 
seem  nothing  short  of  agony. 

Until,  that  is,  the  ecstasy  of  those 
first  few  sips  convinces  you  otherwise 

And  makes  paying  for  Stella  seem 

no  sweat  at  all. 

Stella  Artois.  Reassuringly  expensive. 
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Playing  by  the  tribal  rules 

From  football  gangs  to  the  Yuppies,  modem  man’s  behaviour  conforms  to  ancient  patterns.  In  the  first  extract  from  then- 


new  book  on  today’s  tribes,  Desmond  Morris  and  Peter  Marsh  examine  the  transition  from  the  stone  axe  to  the  Filofax 
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Man  is  a  tribal 
animal.  To  ig¬ 
nore  it  or  deny  it 
-  as  so  many 
priests  and  poli¬ 
ticians  do .  —  is  to  court 
disaster.  The  tribal  qualities  of 
the  human  species  colour 
almost  every  aspect  of  our 
social  lives,  u  we  were  ever  to 
lose  them,  it  would  mean  that 
we  had  mutated  into  another 
species  altogether. 

The  word  “tribe"  conjures 
up  of  “primitive"  soci¬ 
eties,  near-naked  warriors  and 
mystical  ceremonies.  Tribal¬ 
ism,  to  most  of  us,  represents 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  — 
something  which  came  to  an 
end  with  the  advent  of 
“civilization”.  Yet  tribalism 
has  never  disappeared. 
Because  we  are  essentially 
social  animals,  we  have  a 
(hive  to  establish  particular 
farms  of  affiliation  with  Other 
people.  Identification  with 
others  of  cm r  own  nationality 
is  not&iiselCenipugh;  it  is  too 
abstract, 'audit  lacks  foe  sense 
of  true  bonding  .Which;  can  ,  be 
established  only  in  the  context 
of  smaller  groups. 

Thc  modem  relics  -pf  an¬ 
cient  tribafism  are  everyw^g;, 

aroondokw  ow  committees: 
our  janes;  par  temns-«nd  wt 
squads;  ih^our.  councils,  our 
governments,  onr  board  mem¬ 
bers,  ourxhibs;  in  onr  secret 
societies, "our  protesV-groups, 
our  dukuwpdvg^ngS;.... : - 
As  ourj  nattwiat  -tJLiHjtjS  .be¬ 
come  increasiS^32igSe,Sow« 

create-  social  units  :an  armore 

Tinman  abafe.  /'fiyjPOUlh-  .t™2  - 
anonymous  ;sprea<il.Qf  our : 
mayor  cities,  people  band  to¬ 
gether  to  create  modem  tribes 

which  share  thebasic  features 
of  traditional  ones. 

What  are  these  basic  fea¬ 
tures?  And  how  did  the  tribal 
urge  in  man  originate? 

It  began,  millions  of  years 
ago,  with  our  monkey  an¬ 
cestors.  The  evidence  suggests 
they  did  not  live  in  pairs,  like 
noting  birds,  but  moved 
about  'in  semi-nomadic 
groups.  There  was  httle  di- 
virion  of  labour,  each  adult 
finding  food'  for  himself  or 
herself  without  any  aid  from 
the  others.  Only  when  the 
group  was  threatened  jg  a 
predator  would  this  condition 
change:  the  strongest  males  oi 
the  group  might  gang  OP 
against  the  attacker  and  tty  to 


drive  it  off  with  combined 
threats.  In  this  behaviour  we 
see  the  seeds  of  the  later 
development  of  tribalism. 

Large  insects,  young 
mammals,  small  birds,  lizards 
and  eggs  were  always  favoured 
supplements  to  the  regular 
vegetable  diet,  providing  valu¬ 
able  proteins,  minerals  and 
vitamins.  But  occasionally 
some  of  the  larger  males 
would  manage  to  catch  and 
kill  a  more  impressive  mam¬ 
mal,  such  as  a  young  fawn.  We 


(  Abstract 
targets  have 
replaced  real 
ones,  just  as 
real  targets 
replaced  the 
tribesmen’s 

animal  prey  5 


.  know,  from  studies  of  today’s 
baboons  and  chimpanzees, 
that  when  this  happens  an 
entirely  new  feeding  pattern 
appears:  food-sharing.  For 
monkeys  this  has  always  been 
a  minor  factor  of  their  daily 
social  lives.  It  is  a  rarity,  but 
tiie  fern  .that  it  occurs  at  all « 
highly  significant,  for  it  marks  ■ 

the  origins  of  that  most  crodal . 

•  human  characteristic  -  active 
■cooperation.  -  - ;  . 

This  meat-eating  element  of 
the  social  lives  of  our  prime¬ 
val  ancestors  had  a  profound 
effect  on  our  social  origin.  In 
Older  to  feast  on  bigger  and 
better  prey,  groups  of  the 
strongest  males  had  to  set  on 
on  organized  expeditions. 
Only  by  helping  each  other  in 
an  intelligent  and  planned 
ptanner  were  they  able  to 
defeat  the  larger  animals  and 
so  provide  a  feast  of  high- 
protein  flesh.  This  mo¬ 
mentous  step  allowed  man  the 
hunter  to  evolve  out  of  his 
monkey  ancestry.  It  led  to  a 
whole  host  of  dramatic 


We  became  bigger  and 
stronger.  We  also  became 
bipedal,  standing  erect  on  our 
two  legs,  which  allowed  us  to 


carry  weapons.  At  the  end  of 
the  successful  hunt  we  were 
able  to  transport  the  prey  to  a 
safe  place  and  share  it  out  with 
the  females  and  young, 
another  major  step  towards 
the  modern  condition. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted 
for  about  50,000  generations. 
Then  came  a  further  dramatic 
stage  in  our  social  dev¬ 
elopment:  the  Agricultural 
Revolution.  That  occurred 
only  500  generations  ago.  It 
started  with  a  new  feeding 
pattern  —  food-storing  rather 
than  food-sharing.  With  food- 
storing  came  farming  and  the 
improvement  of  crops.  The 
wild  animals  that  came  to  prey 
on  these  new,  improved  food¬ 
stuffs  were  caught  and 
penned.  Domestication  of  ani¬ 
mals  became  common  prac¬ 
tice,  with  the  result  that 
hunting  was  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary.  Keeping  and  breeding 
the  animals  in  captivity,  then 
slaughtering  them  when  they 
were  needed  for  food,  became 
rapidly  established  about 
10,000  years  ago.  The  ease 
with  which  this  made  food 
.  available  gave  rise  to  a  new 
human  commodity:  leisure. 

-  Right  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Neolithic  Period,  this  new¬ 
found  leisure  was  given  over 
lo  one  special  activity:  hunt- 
.  ing.  The  practical  need  to  hunt 
■for  food  was  gone.'  But  the 
psychological  need  remained. 
The  adult  males  found  it  hard 
to  give  np  hunting,  and  so  they 
invented  sport-hunting.  The 
prey  was  now  frequently  in- 
„  edible,  but  that  did  not  matter. 
The  chase  was  the  thing, 
man’s  being. 

Later,  when  cities  started  to 
spring  up,  urban  males  found 
themselves  in  a  quandary. 
Crowded  together  in  huge 
numbers,  they  had  nowhere  to 
hunt.  In  the  countryside  the 
chase  across  fields  and 
through  woods,  often  on 
horseback,  could  still  continue 
(and  still  does,  of  course).  But 
the  urbanites  needed  some¬ 
thing.  The  answer  came  in  the 
form  of  the  arena. 

AH  across  the  ancient  city 
world,  huge  stadia  were  con¬ 
structed  where  animals  could 
be  attacked  and  killed  -  a  new 
kind  of  “display  hunt”  with¬ 
out  the  chase.  From  the 
Colosseum  of  ancient  Rome 
to  the  bull-rings  of  modern 
Spain,  this  corrupted  form  of 
bunting  created  new  heroes 


and  attracted  vast  crowds. 

Today,  by  contrast,  there  is 
another  kind  of  hunter  the 
one  who  has  abandoned  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  hunt 
and  transformed  it  into  a 
purely  symbolic  activity.  The 
business  tribe  hunts  a  con¬ 
tract;  the  academic  tribe  hunts 
a  new  theory,  the  engineering 
tribe  hunts  a  new  invention; 
the  literary  tribe  bunts  a  new 
masterpiece.  Each  in  its  own 
way  follows  the  ancient  imper¬ 
atives:  only  the  nature  of  the 
targets  has  been  changed.  The 
new  tribesmen  talk  about  their 
“aims”,  but  these  “aims"  have 
become  their  ambitions.  Ab¬ 
stract  targets  have  replaced 
real  ones,  just  as  real  targets 
replaced  animal  prey  in  the 
gradual  development  of  the 
human  tribesmen. 

Anthropologists  define  a 
tribe  as  a  collection  of  groups 
of  people  who  share  patterns 
of  speech,  basic  cultural 
characteristics  and,  in  the 
traditional  sense,  a  common 
territory.  The  most  important 
feature,  however,  is  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  tribe  feel  that  they 
have  more  in  common  with 
each  ■  other  than  with 
neighbouring  groups. 

Tribal  feelings  can  be  used 
constructively  or  destruc¬ 
tively.  Given  half  a  chance 
they  will  be  employed  to  good 
effect,  but  if  the  tribal  urges  of 
a  particular  group  are  frus¬ 
trated  they  are  likely  to  find  an 


(Young  males 
form  tribes 
and  attack  the 
culture  which 
has  attempted 
to  cut  them  off 
from  their 
inheritance  } 


alternative  and  often  damag¬ 
ing  outlet  They  cannot  be 
suppressed  because  they  are 
too  basic.  If  the  ruling  authori¬ 
ties  in  any  society  deny  the 
expression  of  tribalism,  the 
young  males  will  not  simply 
remain  calm  and  passive. 
Instead,  they  will  form  un¬ 


official  tribes  and  attack  the 
culture  which  has  attempted 
to  cut  them  off  from  their 
primeval  inheritance. 

This  process  can  be  seen  at 
work  whenever  gangs  of  alien¬ 
ated  young  males  gather.  They 
form  gangs  of  muggers,  thugs 
and  hooligans,  and  then  ex¬ 
press  all  their  pent-up  tribal 
feelings  against  the  police,  the 
military  or  any  other  mani¬ 
festation  of  conformist 
authority. 

The  excitement  is  the  same 
—  (be  planning  and  the  tactics, 
the  strategies  and  the  schemes, 
the  risks  and  skin-tingling 


dangers,  the  escapades  and  the 
endless  story-telling  about 
those  escapades.  The  whole 
tribal  scene  is  recreated  out  of 
the  chaos  of  their  oppressed 
lives. 

The  same  age-old  urge  lies 
behind  tribal  games,  whether 
the  groups  concerned  are 
establishment-backed  or 
rebels:  fox-hunters  or  football 
hooligans,  commandos  or 
criminals,  trades  unionists  or 
terrorists,  Boy  Scouts  or  Hell’s 
Angels.  All  obey  basically  the 
same  tribal  rules. 

Without  the  adventurous 
risk-taking,  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  organizational  re¬ 
straint  that  operates  within 
each  of  these  groups,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  build 
our  civilizations.  On  the  dark 
side,  we  would  also  have 
avoided  war  and  all  the  other 
forms  of  aggressive  disrup¬ 
tion,  from  the  most  savage 
forms  of  terrorism  to'  the 
mildest  of  group  protests. 

But  we  can  never  Jive 
without  it  as  long  as  we 
remain  human.  So  it  is  better 
that  we  learn  to  live  with  this 
amazing  potential  that  has,  in 
a  mere  10,000  years,  carried  us 
from  the  Stone  Age  to  the 
Space  Age.  Learning  to  live 
with  it  implies  learning  to 
recognize  it,  in  all  its 
manifesations. 

Anthropologists*  study  of 
the  tribal  customs,  folklore, 
rituals  and  ceremonies  of 
more  primitive  peoples  can 
help  us  identify  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  tribal  urge  in  the 
modern  societies  which  sur¬ 
round  us.  A  number  of  ob- 
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vious  and  important  features  In  every  society,  traditional  we  restrict  certain  activities, 
are  common  to  both.  Among  or  modem,  age  is  used  as  an  such  as  the  consumption  of 
them  is  one  social  element  indicator  of  the  roles  which  a  liquor,  to  those  over  a  certain 
known  as  “age  grouping”  or  person  is  expected  to  play.  In  age.  Becoming  legally  an  adult 
"age  sets”.  Western  cultures,  for  example.  Continued  overleaf 
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is  a  matter  of  attaining  a  given 
chronological  status.  Sub¬ 
sequently  we  pass  through 
various  age-related  status 
positions  —  middle-aged,  el¬ 
derly,  retired,  and  so  on.  At 
each  point  we  tend  to  form 
bonds  and  affiliations  more 
readily  with  other  members  of 
the  particular  age  set  we  have 
,  reached,  than  with  members 
of  other  age  sets.  Teenagers 
bond  with  other  teenagers;  the 
elderly  find  new  opportunities 
for  social  ties  in  tbs  clubs  and 
institutions  which  cater  for 
them. 

In  traditional  societies  the 
role  of  age  sets  is  even  more 
clearly  defined.  Among  the 
Nuer  of  East  Africa  the  rel- 


6  The  quest 
for  identity 
and  a  sense  of 
belonging  is 
pursued 
against  a 
background  of 

alienation  9 


ative  position  of  any  male  is 
determined  solely  by  the  age 
group  to  which  he  belongs.  For 
his  entire  life  every  Nuer  man 
remains  a  member  of  the 
group  of  other  males  with 
whom  he  was  initiated  into 
the  tribe.  His  commitments  to 
his  equals  are  clearly  defined, 
as  are  his  obligations  to  his 
elders,  which  he  will  always  be 
expected  to  meet. 

The  effect  of  the  age-set 
system  is  quite  profound.  It 
creates  a  distinct  set  of  loyal¬ 
ties  which  are  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  family  ties.  It  gives 
young  and  old  clearly  defined 
roles.  It  causes  young  men  to 
act  together  in  important 
ways,  such  as  in  defence  of 
their  country,  while  leaving 
most  of  the  decision-making 
to  their  elders.  Most  im- 
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portantly,  it  provides  for  the 
development  of  distinct 
“communities''  of  people  at 
all  stages  in  their  lives. 

Age  sets  are,  of  course,  non¬ 
voluntary  groupings.  We  do 
not  choose  our  date  of  birth, 
and  therefore  our  bondings  to 
others  of  the  same  age  are  a 
matter  of  chance.  In  small 
tribal  units  this  is  often  suf¬ 
ficient.  Each  individual  can 
feel  that  he  or  she  is  a  full  and 
active  member  of  the  culture 
as  a  whole  through  the  age  set 
and  needs  little  else  as  a  key  in 
order  to  carve  out  a  social 
identity. 

In  larger,  more  complex 
societies,  however,  in  which 
individuals  drift  away  from 
their  age  set  fallows  and  the 
national  unit  is  too  large  to 
promote  strong  feelings  of 
direct  invoWment.  other,  vol¬ 
untary,  groupings  will  dearly 
be  needed.  Traces  of  this  can 
already  be  found  in  larger 
traditional  cultures.  For 
example,  discrete  warrior 
groupings  existed  within 
North  American  Indian  tribes. 
The  Oieyenne  had  five,  each 
with  its  own  leader,  dress  and 
rituals,  and  loyalties  to  the 
organisation  cut  across  both 
kinship  and  age-set  ties. 

The  growth  of  urbanization 
and  industrialization  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  has  led  to 
the  rapid  development  of 
highly  impersonal  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  a  sense  of 
neighbourhood  can  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve.  As  a  response, 
the  natural  human  drive  for 
affiliation  has  spawned  a  vast 
range  of  voluntary  groups.  To 
a  large  extent  these  have 
replaced  the  multipurpose 
groupings  based  on  kinship 
and  clan  allegiances  which  still 
flourish  in  rural  and  less 
industrialized  settings.  Their 
ostensible  functions  may  be  as 
diverse  as  pigeon  racing  or  the 
organization  of  mock  military 
battles,  but  all  provide  for 
social  bonding  and  are  most 
frequently  established  as  anti¬ 
dotes  to  the  impersonal  nature 
of  modern  urban  settings. 

Tribal  bonding,  with  its 
hunting  antecedents,  has  been 
traditionally  all  male,  or  at 
least  male-dominated. 


Style  warriors  and  bosh  rangers:  the  drive  for  soda!  bonding  is  evident  at  all  times  and  places  in  human  history 


But  the  increasing  role  of 
women  in  the  development  of 
modem  tribes,  from  the 
Women's  Institute  to  the 
Green  ham  Common  women, 
suggests  that  while  genetic 
factors  and  deep  aspects  of 
heritage  most  certainly  in¬ 
fluence  the  ways  in  which  we 
organize  our  societies,  they  do 
not  necessarily  dictate  or  re¬ 
strict  the  social  potential  of 
either  men  or  women.  The 
universal  human  need  for 
people  to  realize  themselves  as 
individuals  through  collective 
unity  with  tike-minded  per¬ 
sons  is  not  restricted  to  one 
half  of  our  species. 


In  massive  modem  urban 
developments,  the  quest  for 
identity  and  a  sense  of  belong¬ 
ing  is  pursued  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  alienation.  In  a 
world  which  often  disowns 
them,  young  people,  in 
particular,  turn  increasingly  to 
alternative  youth  cultures  in 
which  they  can  be  somebody — 
a  quest  for  identity  which, 
coupled  by  the  anger  engen¬ 
dered  by  disadvantage,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  aggression  of 
the  youth  gang.  For  some,  the 
only  way  of  fuDy  understand¬ 
ing  themselves  is  to  establish 
whom  they  are  against 
While  a  sense  of  injustice 


and  disenchantment  can  give 
rise  to  tribalism,  the  same 
drive  for  social  bonding  is 
equally  evident  among  the 
more  affluent  and  successful 
members  of  our  societies. 
I  a  hilling  among  the  new  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  has  become 
increasingly  common.  Once 
the  term  “Yuppie”  bad  been 
coined  in  the  1980s  in  the 
United  States,  people  started 
to  identify  with  this  distinc¬ 
tive  label  and  positively  to 
aspire  to  the  lifestyle  it  de¬ 
noted.  Soon  the  Yuppies  be¬ 
came  a  tribe  of  people  with 
similar  jobs,  style  of  language, 
interests,  tastes,  attitudes  and 


symbols  of  allegiance  (such  as 
the  ubiquitous  Filofax). 

Yuppies  are  the  antithesis  of 
the  establishment  order,  rely¬ 
ing  on  their  talents  and  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  rather  than  on 
inherited  wealth  and  the  old 
school  tie.  It  is  through  such 
dear  contrasts  that  tribal  unity 
is  made  concrete.  Young  Fo¬ 
geys,  for  example,  have  always 
been  around  in  the  ratified 
atmosphere  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Harvard  and  other 
“prestige”  universities, 
characterized  by  their  re¬ 
actionary  views,  traditional 
styles  of  dress  and  feigned  lack 
of  interest  in  the  real  world  of 


San  Francisco  via  the  South  Pacific  to  Sydney 
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work  and  the  professions.  But 
it  was  only  with  the  emergence 
of  brash,  stylish  and  energetic 
upstart  groups  such  as  the 
Yuppies  that  their  distinctive 
tribal  entity  was  reinforced. 

While  such  labelling  is  usu¬ 
ally  quite  trivial  and  ephem¬ 
eral,  it  reflects  the  need  for 
people  to  define  themselves  as 
distinct  sub-groups,  of  the 
population.  The  writer  Peter 
York’s  description  of  the 
Sloane  Rangers,  with  their 
green  Wellington  boots,  their 
waxed  jackets,  their  Golf  GTls 
and  their  social  lives  pursued 
in  wine  bars,  was  a  caricature 
which  became  much  more  of  a 
polity  as  young  people  in  that 
stratum  of  society  identified 
themselves  with  the  image 
and  adopted  both  the  Sloane 
style  and  the  attitudes  that 
went  with  it. 

The  reality  of  such 
groupings  is  revealed  not  only 
u  the  proliferation  of  labels  — 
Yuppies  and  Sloanes  have 
been  followed  by  Dinkies, 
Drabbies,  Swells  and  others  — 
but  more  directly  in  new 
trends  in  market-research 
techniques.  Major  companies 
have  to  identify  particular 
segments  of  the  population 
and  target  their  advertising 
accordingly.  But  traditional 
market  groupings  based  on 
social  cfoss  and  income  level 
have  now  been  found  to  be 
insufficiently  sensitive  or 
sophisticated.  The  newer 
method,  called  “values  and 
lifestyles  analysis",  aims  at 
identifying  the  social  tribes  to 
which  people  belong. 

This  commercial  realization 
of  patterns  of  collective  bond¬ 
ing  is  the  best  evidence  of 
tribalism  in  modem  societies. 
We  may  joke  about  the  trendy 
middle-class  groupings,  or 
prefer  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
free,  independent  spirits,  ow¬ 
ing  allegiance  to  no  group  in 
particular.  But  most  of  us  find 
it  hard  to  escape 
categorization. 

By  selecting  a  particular 
jacket  or  dress,  people  make  a 
quite  specific  statement  about 
themselves.  They  declare 
themselves  as  individuals,  but 
they  simultaneously  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  they 
belong  with  other  sets  of 
individuals.  Everyday  clothes 
are,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
distinctive  uniforms  convey¬ 
ing  to  other  people  important 
messages  about  the  identity  of 
the  wearer. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  tbs  formal  world  of 
business  and  high  finance. 
The  traditional  English  bowler 
hat  of  the  “city  gem"  may  now 
be  in  decline,  but  his  dark  suit, 
highly  polished  shoes,  sober 
shirt  and  school  tie  are  still 
unmistakeable  emblems.  He  is 
an  elder  of  the  City  tribe  —  a 
tribe  which  travels  daily  to  the 
modem  equivalent  of  the 
hunting  grounds,  the  financial 
institutions  in  the  city’s  hal¬ 
lowed  Square  Mile.  His  rank 
as  an  elder  is  discernible 
I  because  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  his  style  of  dress  and 
|  that  of  his  younger  rivals. 

The  new  breed  of  British 
wheeler-dealers  declare  their 
niche  in  the  new  comput¬ 
erized  stock  market  by  wear¬ 
ing  clothes  which  are  at  once 
in  keeping  with  their  sober 
and  responsible  business 
while  at  the  same  time  reflect¬ 
ing  their  youthful  affluence 
and  reputation  for  high  living. 
The  suits  are  lighter  and  more 


caste”  is  every  bit  as  much  m 
emblem  of  power  and  au¬ 
thority  as  the  symbolic  dress 
of  an  African  chieftain. 

All  of  us  rely  on  othasfoj 
our  sense  of  self  and  identity. 
Where  the  scale  of  our  coHni*’ 
denies  us  a  true  sen®  of 
belonging,  we  conspire  to  scale 

things  down  —  to  create  units 
in  which  we  can  be  human. 
Fundamental  to  every  tribe  or 
human  society  is  their  need 
for  a  sense  of  “place”  -  a 
feeling  of  living  in  an  environ, 
ment  which  has  boundaries 
and  identity. 

Concern  with  territoriality 
predates  modem  society  by 
several  nuUenia.  Homes  fa 
both  the  Greek  and  Roman 
cultures  were  separated  tty  at 
least  three  feet3  ft:  the  space  fa 
between  belonged  not  to  any 
individual  but  to  the  Gods. 
Now  the  urban  gangs  of  major 
US  cities  perpetuate  ancient 
pagan  and  Outstiaii  traditions 
when  they  spray  graffiti  onto 
walk  in  order  to  indicate  the 
limits  of  “their”  territory. 

It  is  useful  to  distinguish 
between  two  basic  types  of 
human  territory  —  primary 
and  secondary  territories. . 

Primary  territories .  belong 
exclusively  to  an  individual  or 
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On  6th  January  next  year 
Canberra  leaves  the  dreary  British 
winter  behind  as  she  sets  sail  on 


just  eleven  nights  to  one  hundred  roast  beef  at  dinner,  or  the  only 


days  and  from  just  £797  up  to 


her  1989  World  Cruise. 


£16.900.  But  whether  you’re  in 
New  Orleans  or  Ningbo,  Montego 
Those  of  you  who  can’t  V-v  Bay  or  the  Maldives,  Canberra 
take  a  whole  three  months  to  B&O  will  always  be  your  home 
enjoy  the  full  voyage  will  be  glad  from  home, 
to  know  that  we’ve  decided  to  split 
the  globe  into  six  handy  segments. 


show  in  low  n  you'll  understand. 

You'll  enjoy  Canberra  so  much 
you'll  he  sad  to  get  home. 

[  Cjnbcira  Crime.  Brochure  Service4-.  | 
•  NKIniwc  Hftu-c.  t'lnnin?.  Place.  i 

1  I.ivi-rpuol  X.  L70  JAX.  | 

j  Pit. i «■  ru_sh  me  i he  Canberra  1969  i 

1  World  Crui-v  Hulul.it  s  Brnrhure.  I 


In  total  there  arc  twonty-one 
different  holidays,  ranging  from 


So  when  you’ve  had  enough 
of  Hong  Kong  or  tire  of  Tonga  you 
can  relax  back  on  board  with  a  cup 
of  tea.  And  ma\he  look  forward  to 
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a  small  group.  The  family 
home  is  a  classic  example  of 
such  a  territory;  people  from 
without  the  family  do  not 
enter  unless  specifically  in¬ 
vited.  Within  the  home,  even 
further  degrees  of  privacy  and 
isolation  may  be  available  in 
individual  rooms;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  teenager’s  bedroom  may 
be  forbidden  territory  to  other 
family  members.  The  personal 
nature  of  both  houses  and 
rooms  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  individ¬ 
ually  styled  and  decorated. 

Primary  territories  meet  a 
universal  need.  On  their  home 
territories,  people  tend  to 
display  dominance  over  oth¬ 
ers,  while  in  someone  else’s 
primary  space  they  show 
appropriate  signs  of  deference 
and  submission.  In  all  cul¬ 
tures.  traditional  or  modem, 
individuals  and  families  con¬ 
struct  separate  dwellings  not 
just  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  shelter  and  protection  but 
also  to  create  their  own  terri¬ 
torial  integrity. 

Secondary  territories  are 
less  exclusive  places.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  are  of  great 
importance  because  they 
facilitate  patterns  of  regular 
collective  interaction.  In  mod¬ 
em  societies,  secondary  terri¬ 
tories  may  take  the  form  of 
parks,  squares,  malls, 
neighbourhood  bars  and  cafes, 
and  that  very  special  British 
institution,  the  pub.  In  most 
cases,  such  territories  invoke  a 
sense  of  belonging  and  part- 
ownership  in  those  people 
who  use  the  places  regularly. 
s-  _  m  There  may  even  be  unofficial 

Y  UTlfliPQ  fplv  rules  concerning  special  seats 
™  v  ”  ®  J  for  individuals  or  special 

privileges  afforded  to  those  of 
certain  rank  and  status. 

This  kind  of  territory  is 
found  all  over  the  world.  In 
tribal  villages  we  find  not  only 
huts  and  dwellings,  but  shared 
spaces  in  which  social  inter¬ 
action  between  the  occupants 
takes  place  on  a  regular  and 
sustained  basis. 

There  is,  however,  one 
teri tonal  feature  unique  to 
modem  societies:  because  it 
runs  counter  to  the  natural 
pattern  of  tribal  living,  it  has 
created  numerous  problems. 
This  special  kind  of  territory 
consists  of  the  entrance  areas, 
hallways  and  corridors  of 
apartment  blocks. 

The  urban  planner  Oscar 
Newman  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  areas,  link¬ 
ing  primary  territory  to  the 
public  world.  Where  blocks 
are  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  secondary  areas  are  not 
fait  to  be  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  occupants,  vandal¬ 
ism  and  other  crimes  are 
commonplace.  Entrances  are 
often  occupied  by  vagrants 
and  alcoholics.  Elevators  are 
subject  to  criminal 
Newman  suggested  that 
proper  control  of  these 
secondary  territories  can  be 
established  only  when  four  or 
five  families  share  a  tingle 
entrance;  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  people  get  to  know 
each  other  and  take  a  strong 
interest  in  potential  threats  to 
their  shared  area. 

What  Newman  proposed  is, 
of  course,  a  return  to  living 
areas  which  more  closely  **■ 
semble  those  of  traditional 
cultures.  If  we  create  units  that 
are  _  not  based  on  a  rec¬ 
ognizably  human  scale,  we 
inevitably  experience  all  the 
problems  engendered  by  de¬ 
humanization.  The  alienation 
expressed  in  the  inner-city 
areas  of  modern  nations  hke* 
wise  serves  to  warn  us  that  w* 
have  exceeded  the  limits  set 
by  our  tribal  heritage. 


on  their 
talents  and 
acumen  rather 
than  inherited 
wealth  and  the 
old  school 
tie} 


8th  January  to  17th  April 


Eleven  days  to  a  full  three  months' 


E797  TO  A  MERE  £16.900 


narrowly  tailored,  the  shoes 
are  by  Gucci,  and  the  ties  are 
silk;  all  in  an,  the  apparel 
nicely  matches  the  Porsches 
and  BMWs  which  are  the  oher 
emblems  of  this  modern  tribe. 

Identifiable  uniforms  are 
equally  in  evidence  in  other 
professions.  Within  the  aca¬ 
demic  tribes  of  most  modem 
societies,  great  efforts  are 
made  to  acquire  just  the  right 
degree  of  affected  scruffiness. 
To  dress  smartly  and  expen¬ 
sively  is  to  be  in  breach  of  one 
of  tiie  unwritten  tribal  rules, 
which  says  that  you  cannot  be 
a  serious  intellectual  if  you 
wear  a  Pierre  Cardin  suit.  A 
tweed  jacket,  preferably  with 
leather  elbow  patches,  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  in  line.  Even 
in  the  United  States,  where 
academics  are  less  ashamed  of 
making  money  than  in  other 
counties,  professors  of  both 
sexes  are  usually  ill  at  ease  if 
dressed  to  a  level  of  fashion¬ 
able  elegance  which  their 
financial  peers  would  lake  for 
granted.  The  same  sort  of 
inverted  relationship  between 
success  and  standard  of  dress 
is  noticeable  in  some  of  the 
professions,  notably  the  world 
of  publishing. 

Businesmen  and  academics, 
of  course,  belong  to  rather 
diffuse  tribes,  which  is  why  we 
ought  sometimes  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  them  immediately 
fromtheir  style  of  dress  alone, 
where  modem  tribal  groups 
lare  more  closely  knit,  the 
uniformity  of  dress  among  the 
members  is  more  striking. 
Observe  the  straw  boaters  and 
striped  blazers  at  Henley  Re¬ 
gatta;  the  ceremonial  regalia  of 
tiie  privileged  “oarsman 


Next  weelc  Rites  and  symbols 
•  Extracted  from  Tribes  by 
Desmond  Morris  and  Pdff 
Marsh,  to  he  published  by 
Pyramid  on  October  21,  P™* 
£14.95. 
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Despite  his  bewilderment  and 


exasperation  at  the  antics 

pi  the  Wagner  worshippers. 


,  twaddle  and  mustard 


MARK  PEPPER 


Bernard  Levin  returns  to 


Bayreuth  where  he  finds  hope 
stealing  out  of  the  darkness 


C 


Many  years  ago,  I 
predicted  that  one 
day,  Wagner's 
laundry-lisis 
would  be  found  in  an  aitic, 
whereupon  a  vast  industry 
would  spring  up;  Wagner 
scholars  would  busy  them¬ 
selves  with  the  publication  of 
annotated,  facsimile  and  Vari¬ 
orum  editions,  and  within  a 
few  years  there  would  be 
monographs  and  Ph.D.  theses 
discussing  such  themes  as 
Symbolism  and  Meaning  in 
Wagner's  Collars  or  Lo¬ 
hengrin  and  Underpants:  New 
Sources  of  Wagner’s 
Inspiration. 

I  thought  I  was  joking,  but  I 
arrived  in  Bayreuth  for  the 
new  Ring  to  I  earn  that  the 
laundry-lists  have  been  found. 
They  take  the  form  of  a  vast 
sub-Shakespearian  drama, 
combining  the  themes  of 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth  (and  a 
good  deal  else),  which  Wagner 
wrote  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  15.  Well,  many  preco¬ 
cious  schoolboys  scribble  ro¬ 
mantic  rubbish  as  adolescence 
begins,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
Wagner  is  it  taken  seriously 
160  years  later. 


Taken  seriously?  The  pro¬ 
gramme-book  for  The  Master- 
singers  devotes  167  pages  to  it; 
it  starts  with  an  essay  by  Isolde 
Vetter,  adorned  with  48  foot¬ 
notes  and  couched  in  that 
ghastly  jargon  which  passes 
for  learning  in  Wagner  studies, 
and  ends  with  the  entire  text 
of  the  work  (sics  and  all), 
which  is  called  Leubald.  It  is 
to  be  published  by  Schott's  in 
the  autumn,  and  a  critical 
edition  will  be  included  in 
volume  31  of  Wagner’s  Col¬ 
lected  Works.  (1  fought  my 
way  right  through  Leubald :  I 
put  it  like  that  because  the 
play  is,  quite  literally, 
unreadable.) 

Let  me  dwell  a  little  longer 
on  those  programme-books. 
There  is  one  for  each  opera  of 
the  season,  and  they  are 
without  question  the  most 
beautifully,  lavishly  and  scru¬ 
pulously  produced  theatrical 
programmes  in  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  the  esoteric 
twaddle  of  which  they  largely 
consist  mates  me  wish,  every 
time,  that  either  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner  or  I  (but  not  both)  had 
never  been  bora.  This  year, 
the  torment  is  made  worse  by 
the  inclusion  of  37  opinions  of 
The  Ring  by  writers  from  all 
over  the  world,  almost  all  of 
them  weird  nonentities, 
culminating  in  Marion  Brad¬ 
ley,  who  says  she  was  thrilled 
to  be  asked,  because  she  never 
thought  her  opinion  would  be 
worth  anything.  Oh  gosh, 
girlie,  it  isn't 

In  other  words,  the  sicken¬ 
ing  tide  of  the  cult  of  Richard 
Wagner,  which  began  in  his 
lifetime,  still  flows  unabated  - 
indeed,  more  strongly  than 
ever.  There  are,  of  course, 
detailed  studies  of  the  works 
and  lives  of  his  few  equals;  the 
literature  on  Beethoven,  Mo¬ 
zart,  Schubert  Bach,  is  very 
substantial.  But  the  Wagner 
library  is  much  huger  than  all 
of  those  together. 


production;  Siegfried  waggles 
the  sword  about  between  his 
legs,  and  Brunnhilde  launches 
a  violent  lesbian  assault  on  her 
sister  Waltraute  (my  dear ; 
those  Valkyries,  whatever 
nexll).  The  cast  spend  most  of 
their  time  running  about  or 
crawling  —  nobody  is  allowed 
to  walk  or  stand  still;  Siegfried 
wears  a  boiler  suit  which  I 
suppose  is  reasonable  since  in 
Act  One  he  is  living  in  an 
abandoned  boiler;  the  gods  all 
cany  transparent  suitcases, 
which  are  all  empty.  (Yes,  Mr 
Kupfer,  we  do  get  the  point; 
can  we  eat  our  buns  now?) 

The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  is 
accompanied  by  the  progress 
upstage  of  a  multitude  of 
hideously  mummified  figures 
(I  never  knew  that  Valhalla 
was  supposed  to  be  a  leprosar¬ 
ium);  Siegfried  and 
Brunnhilde  live  in  a  coal 
cellar,  the  Noras  spin  their 
rope  among  a  forest  of  tele¬ 
vision  aerials  planted  at  the 
entrance  to  a  multi-storey  car¬ 
park;  as  for  the  Family 
Hun  ding,  their  rough  hut  was 
clearly  furnished  at  pre- 
Conran  Heal's,  with  a  marked 
Japanese  influence  in  the 
pitched  roof  and  the  wall- 
paper.  Only  the  Porsche  is 
missing. 

It  is  not  all  like  that;  Kupfer, 
though  a  wretchedly  limited 
man,  is  an  ingenious  one,  and 
some  things  came  off  splen¬ 
didly;  the  use  of  lasers  was 
exciting,  the  gantries  and  cat- 
walks  of  Nibelheim  worked 
well,  even  in  British  Telecom 
yellow;  the  giants  were  a 
triumph  —  frilly  14  feet  high, 
and  moving  on  invisible 
wheels  —  at  one  point,  Froh 
had  to  skip  nimbly  out  of 
harm’s  way.  (“Cause  of  death: 
run  over  by  mechanized  gi¬ 
ant.")  And  Ihe  Woodbird 
appeared  in  a  dangerously 
uncanonical  but  most  striking 
form,  though  a  world- 
renowned  authority  on  song¬ 
birds  whom  I  met  In  the 
interval  assured  me  that  the 
whole  "scene  was  based  on  a 
fallacy;  apparently  they  do  not 
sing  while  flying,  only  when 
they  come  to  rest.  (Presum¬ 
ably  the  production  will  be 
panned  in  the  Ornithological 
Quarterly). 


The  anthor’s  voice:  Bernard  Levin  at  Bayrenth, 


B 


w; 


hy  is  it  that  the 
ore  of  the  Wag- 
ner-mines  alone 
is  inexhaustible, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  miners 
.likewise?  Alas,  there  is  an 
answer,  and  it  covers  those 
who  cannot  break  free  of  his 
spell  as  well  as  those  who  hate 
him  and  every  bar  of  his 
music.  It  is  that  he  alone  in  all 
genius  knows  all  our  most 
terrible  secrets,  and  forces  us 
to  know  ourselves  as  we  are  — 
or,  worse  —  as  we  might  be. 
Wagner  is  Honorary  Psychi¬ 
atrist  Extraordinary  to  the  art 
of  music,  and  you  will  find 
him  in  the  third  scene  of  Das 
Rheingold,  under  the  name  of 
Alberich,  wielding  a  whip  over 
the  workers  in  his  power 
(including  his  brother)  as  they 
dig  deeper  and  deeper  to  tear 
out  of  the  innocent  earth  the 
truth  about  human  beings.  He 
does  it  by  dealing  impartially 
and  implacably  with  the  most 
sublime  of  humanity  s 
attributes  —  love,  heroism, 
nobility,  truth  -  and  also  the 
darkest  of  humanity’s  secrets 
-  hate,  treachery,  incest,  mur¬ 
der.  And  what  moves  both 
those  who  are  his  slaves  and 
those  who  are  his  declared 
enemies  is  his  iron  insistence 
on  the  most  dreadful  troth  ot 
all  -  that  good  and  evil  are 
equally  available  to  all,  en¬ 
twined  like  the  rope  of  the 
Noras  in  GCXterdbmmerung. 

Steeling  mysefc  *  ***,“! 

front  of  the  booksmU  arri 
began  to  count  the  books  by 
and  about  him;  I  ran,  shriek¬ 
ing  for  a  sausage  and  a  beer, 
when  1  got  to  87.  ^disserta¬ 
tion  will  be  called  Sausages 
and  Phallic  Symbolism  in  the 
Works  of  Wagner. 

There  is.  I  fear,  some 
galumphingly  obvious  sexual 
symbolism  in  Hairy  Kupfer^ 


ut  in  the  end,  it  won’t 
do,  if  only  because 
Kupfer,  whenever 
faced  with  a  real  diffi¬ 
culty,  runs  away  from  it.  Take 
those  giants;  because  the  men 
inside  them  can  do  nothing 
but  sing,  they  cannot  pick  up 
the  gold,  let  alone  quarrel  over 
h,  so  there  is  no  visible  reason 
for  Father  to  murder  his 
brother.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  problem  —  the 
people  out  there  are  only  the 
audience,  and  what  do  they 
manor?  So  the  production  gets 
progressively  lazier  and  more 
contemptuous,  till  it  peters 
out  in  the  clichfes  of  the  day 
before  yesteryear,  which  Kup¬ 
fer  doubtless  thinks  the  last 
word  in  modernity;  where  he 
comes  from,  it  probably  is. 

He  comes  from  East  Ger¬ 
many.  Now  the  physical 
brutality  of  Siegfried  towards 
Mime  in  Kupfer’s  production 
is  more  marked  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen;  perhaps  he  has 
a  brother  in  the  Vopos,  who 


showed  him  how  it  is  done. 
Very  well;  but  if  there  is  one 
opera-house  in  the  world 
where  it  should  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  for  a  production  to  have  a 
character  representing  a  Mas¬ 
ter  Race  seize  a  member  of  a 
race  be  is  shown  as  hating  and 
despising  and  make  to  thrust 
him  into  a  furnace,  then  that 
opera-house  is  Bayreuth.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  a  despised  race  went 
into  furnaces  by  the  order  of 
the  Wagner  family's  most 
loved  and  honoured  regular 
patron;  if  Kupfer,  next  year, 
has  not  removed  this  filthy 
gesture  from  his  production, 
Wolfgang,  who  will  remember 
the  honoured  guest,  no  doubt 
with  mixed  feelings,  as  Onkel 
Adolf,  had  better  do  so  for 
him.  (Jeremy  Isaacs  told  me 
that  when  the  scene  look 
place,  the  man  sitting  behind 
him  laughed.) 

And  yet,  musically,  this 
came  very  close  to  the  Ring  of 
my  dreams.  Barenboim, 
whose  first  Ring  it  is,  has 
cleared  out  the  ok)  guard 
almost  completely;  I  cannot 
remember  a  year  with  so 
many  leading  roles  taken  by 
singers  new  to  Bayreuth  — 
with,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the 
Brits  to  the  fore:  John 
Tomlinson  was  a  Wotan  of 
formidable  power  and  beauty 
of  tone,  Graham  Clark  a 
deadly,  ice-cold  Loge  and  an 
amazingly  acrobatic  and 
mellifluous  Mime;  Linda 
Finnie  a  Fricka  more  human 
and  intimate  than  most  (and 
she  threw  in  a  Norn  and  a 
Valkyrie  as  well). 

More  to  the  point,  Siegfried 
Jerusalem  is  the  conquering 


hero  the  world’s  opera-houses, 
as  well  as  Brunnhilde,  have 
been  waiting  patiently  for;  he 
is  so  far  singing  only  the 
Siegfried  Siegfried,  but  when 
he  has  mastered  the 
Gotterdammerung  one  as  well, 
the  role  is  his  wherever  he 
wants  to  sing  it  —  the  voice  is 
beautiful,  ringing  and  equal  to 
all  the  tasks  Wagner  set  it  (But 
he  may  be  called  to  higher 
things.  He  fielded  his  bouquet 
—  they  are  flung  from  the  end 
of  the  front  row  —  with 
sensational  skill;  it  crossed  in 
front  of  his  body  shin-high, 
and  he  had  the  light  in  his  eyes 
as  he  dived  for  a  brilliant  left- 
handed  catch.  Bayreuth  be 
damned;  this  man  is  needed  in 
the  slips  for  the  MCC.)  There 
is  also  a  sensational  new 
Korean  Hagen,  Philip  Kang, 
and  an  equally  exciting  new 
Alberich,  Gunter  von 
Kannen,  with  a  voice  almost 
too  rich  and  fine  for  the 
character's  evil.  (Brunnhilde? 
Hm.)  As  for  the  conductor, 
Barenboim  had  been  criticized 
for  uncertain  tempi;  by  the 
time  I  got  there  they  had 
largely  settled  down,  and  his 
loving,  rich  but  restrained 
version  reminded  me  of  the 
years  with  Kempe  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  none  the  worse 
for  that 


he  was,  perhaps  the  most 
original  figure  in  all  art,  be  was 
nevertheless  a  man  of  his 
time,  which  was  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century. 

What  do  I  want  all  that 
musical  mahogany  for,  what 
do  I  want  with  the  horrible 
Stabreim,  that  never  was 
talked  by  land  or  by  sea,  why 
do  I  tolerate  the  entire  Wag¬ 
nerian  system  of  the  leitmotivs 
(I  think  it  was  Saint-Saens 
who  said  it  was  like  meeting  a 
lunatic  at  a  party  who  keeps 
giving  you  his  visiting-caitiX 
why  do  I  put  up  with  the 
gibberish,  the  reverence,  the 
interminable  hours  in  Stygian 
darkness  while  the  characters 
review  the  plot  and  ask  each 


other  idiotic  riddles?  (There  is 
only  one  laugh  in  the  Ring:  it 
is  unintentional,  and  you  have 
to  wait  from  Tuesday  to 
Friday  for  it.  It  is  also  not  very 
funny.) 


T 


here  is  damnable 
darkness  in  these 
works;  what  in  God’s 
name  am  I  doing, 
wallowing  where  Hitler  wal¬ 
lowed?  Even  the  audience 
demonstrates  the  triumph  of 
the  Manichee;  did  you  know 
that  booing,  by  however  few, 
can  always  be  heard  over 
cheering,  by  however  many? 
Why  don't  I  just  retire  from 
Wagner,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  with  Mozart  and 


Schubert,  who  show  me  the 
way  to  a  real  heaven,  not  that 
gim  crack  Valhalla,  and  with 
Beethoven,  who  mils  me  that 
for  the  brave  there  is  heaven 
even  on  earth? 

Because  1  stayed  on  for  The 
Mastersingers  (another  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  Brits  —  Alan  Opie 
as  a  marvellously  bureaucratic 
Beckmesser),  and  the  glorious 
human  goodness  of  that 
tremendous  score  not  only 
soothed  my  soul  to  quiet,  but 
told  me  that  my  ravings  about 
the  Ring  will  dissolve  in¬ 
stantly  every  time,  as  soon  as 
that  E  flat  steals  out  into  the 
darkness.  And  they  so  will; 
because  for  all  the  fear  and 
cruelty  and  beastliness  it  con- 


of  Wagnerian  jargon 


tains,  and  all  the  beauty  and 
passion  and  excitement,  as 
well  as  all  the  intolerable 
demands  it  makes  of  us  over 
those  16  hours,  it  is  among  the 
world’s  profoundest  and  most 
certainly  eternal  masterpieces, 
forever  challenging  us  to  con¬ 
front  and  absorb  it.  And 
because,  finally,  it  tells  us,  in 
sounds  utterly  different  from 
anything  else  in  music,  that 
those  creatures  from  the 
depths  of  the  human  psyche 
are  in  us  all,  and  that  unless  we 
face  that  truth,  as  Siegfried 
faces  the  fire,  we  shall  never 
heal  the  split  that  rives  us,  and 
be  whole.  Believe  me;  when  I 
say  I  shall  never  come  to 
Bayreuth  again,  I  lie. 


A: 


t  Bayreuth,  the  mus¬ 
tard  for  those  sau¬ 
sages  is  provided  in  a 
bucket  —  a  large, 
green  plastic  bucket.  Well,  it  is 
not  the  only  thing  that  conies 
by  the  bucketful  in  Wagner’s 
opera-house.  1  begin  to  think  it 
is  lime  for  me  to  pack  up  the 
entire  box  of  tricks,  cut  the 
puppet-master’s  strings,  and 
free  myself  from  lifelong 
bondage.  For  great  genius  that 
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CHESS 


Bucks  ducks  invasion 


The  chef  Jeremy  Blake 
O'Connor  turns  up  in  this 
column  once  every  six  or 
so  months.  A  year  and  a 
half  ago  be  was  at  Inter¬ 
lude  in  Covent  Garden,  last  winter 
he  was  at  Cannizaro  House  in 
Wimbledon,  now  be  is  to  be  found 
in  Aylesbury  where  he  has  his  own 
place  and  presumably  intends  to 
stay  put  for  longer  than  his  habitual 
term. 

Whether  he  does  largely  depends 
on  whether  Aylesbury  haii$  him  or 
buries  him;  if  it  has  any  sense  it  will 
do  the  former,  but  you  can  never 
teU.  This  is  not  the  most  handsome 
of  country  towns  and  is  recently 
more  associated  with  violence,  the 
mob-yobbery  of  the  affluent  south 
which  the  Home  Secretary  has  taken 
out  a  patent  on,  than  with  any  sort 
of  gastronomy;  although  they  are 
probably  closer  to  it  than  are  the 
famous  dudes  which,  I  note,  O'Con¬ 
nor  makes  a  point  of  not  serving. 
He  is  properly  interested  in  quality 
rather  than  in  loyalty  to  his  latest 
locale,  so  his  count,  which  is 
accompanied  by  sliced  rare  breast, 
is  of  Chailans  duck. 

This  dish,  with  its  perfectly 
judged  red  wine  sauce,  is  no  more 
than  good;  everything  else  I  tried  at 
Pebbles  was  outstanding. 

The  place  takes  its  name  from 
the  tittle  lane  it  is  in  -  jettied 
cottages  of;  no  doubt,  the  16th 
century,  a  picturesquely  off-verd- 
cal  brick  wall,  a  squat  and  much- 
restored  church  at  1 he  end.  The 
scene  is  a  Sunday  painter's  dream; 
it  is  also  one  of  the  rare  bits  of  the 
town  that  has  not  been  ruined  by 
pedestrianization. 

The  dining  rooms  are  beamed, 
tight,  fairly  rustic  in  a  corn  dolly 
way.  They  are  the  son  of  surround¬ 
ings  one  has  seen  countless  times 
before,  and  which  tend  to  presage 
vacuous  gimmickry  and  pretious- 
ness.  The  only  sign  that  something 
very  different  may  be  afoot  is  a 
collection  of  menus  from  the  many 
places  that  O'Connor  has  worked 
in  -  these  take  up  a  lot  of  space. 

Well,  the  cooking  is  not  vacu¬ 
ously  gimmicky,  nor  is  it  precious 
—  but  what  is  it?  Refined  is  hardly 
the  word;  it  is  not  particularly 
subtle,  everything  tastes  of  some¬ 
thing;  it  is,  indeed,  almost  alarm¬ 
ingly  assertive,  composed  of  loud 
flavours  and  of  a  palate  that  goes  in 
for  colours  of  considerable  depth. 
When  you  arrive  you  get  a  com¬ 
plementary  tea  cup  of  ^gaspacho", 


A  fast  moving  chef  has  settled  in  Aylesbury  where,  writes  Jonathan  Meades, 
he  has  opened  his  own  restaurant  and  serves  strikingly  assertive  cuisine 
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a  thick,  garlicky  and  oily  emulsion 
with  a  little  soured  cream;  it  is  very 
powerful,  very  delicious  and  it, 
rather  than  foe  room,  is  foe  signal 
of  what's  in  store. 

The  first  things  in  store  are 
massively  portioned  starters. 
Sweetbreads  and  chunks  of  lobster 
are  given  two  sauces,  one  of  a 
saffron  enhanced  fish  glaze  which 
is  great,  the  other  of  what  may  be 
clarified  butter  (ditto).  The  thymus 
is  fried  in  batter  and  pepped  up 
with  a  tiny  dice  of  pepper  and  a 
hint  of  chilli.  In  foe  middle  of  foe 


plate  you  get  a  pyramid  of  noodles 
with  caviar  on  top.  The  other 
starter  was  all  asparagus:  stems  in  a 
feuillete,  asparagus  sauce,  aspara¬ 
gus  mousse;  there  were  some 
chanterelles  knocking  around,  too. 
The  same  dish  was  to  be  found  last 
year  at  Le  Poussin  in  the  New 
Forest;  the  disparity  between  foe 
two  versions  is  a  measure  of  foe 
gulfbetween  a  good  chef  and  a  truly 
talented  one:  there  it  seemed  an 
exercise  in  using  up  asparagus,  here 
it  was  a  rounded  and  varied  whole. 

As  1  say  foe  duck  confit  is  good 


but  nothing  more,  while  the  other 
main  course  was  a  sumptuous  tour 
de  fare.  It  was  comprised  of 
sweetbreads,  pigeon  breast  and  foie 
gras  on  piles  of  very  meaty  lentils.  I 
suppose  that  it  might  be  deprecated 
as  a  super-rich  fry-up,  but  if  so’ 
what  a  fry-up.  The  sauce  was 
tremendous — very  rich  but  not  too 
sticky  and  foe  “garnishes”  of  sweet 
shallots  and  chanterelles  (again) 
were  superb;  it  was  served  with  a 
salad  in  what  looked  like  a  cham¬ 
ber  pot.  The  cheeses  are  spot  on, 
the  one  sweet — a  “soup”  of  various 


fruits  with  three  sorbets,  including 
one  of  Amaretto  —  was  first  rate. 

Some  improvements  might  be 
made  to  the  long,  but  too  French 
and  too  predictable,  wine  selection. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  with  an  '83  Chassagne 
Montrachet  by  Chenevoy  at  £1 6.S0 
but  it  would  be  good  to  see  more 
things  of  a  similar  quality  and 
lower  price.  With  two  aperitifs  and 
one  digestif  foe  bill  for  a  tremen¬ 
dous  meal  was  £81.  Stick  to  foe  set 
menu  and  foe  bouse  wine  and  you 
could  just  about  get  out  for  £30. 


The  journey  from  central  London 
takes  less  than  an  hour. 

The  former  owners  of  Pebbles 
now  runs  Cavaliers  in  Battersea 
which  1  wrote  about  a  few  months 
back.  And  the  former  inhabitant  of 
those  premises,  Philip  Britten,  is 
now  at  a  stage  of  this  culinary 
merry  go  round  called  The  Capital 
Hotel  which  used  to  have  a  dining 
room  of  the  utmost  oddness  but 
now  has  one  which  is  a  superior 
example  of  1 980s  Louise  the 
Decorator.  The  problem  with  this 
room  is  it  seems  crowded,  not  just 
by  there  being,  perhaps,  one  too 
many  tales  in  it,  but  by  the  staff. 
Blade  ties,  white  aprons,  black  tails 
abound.  Like  army  officers  no  two 
wear  foe  same  uniform. 

Still  they  are  all  efficient  in  a 
rather  superior  way.  The 
cooking  is  rather  preferable 
to  the  horrible  menu  prose 
which  describe  it  —  do 
people  go  on  courses  to  learn  to  i 
write  this  guff?  One  dish  in  particu¬ 
lar  was  sensational:  crisply  fried 
sweetbreads  with  a  rich  tomato  and 
basil  sauce  cut  with  olives  and — for 
the  sake  no  doubt  of  the  sort  of 
punters  this  place  gets  —  foie  gras. 
Despite  foe  foie  gras  this  was 
genuinely  earthy  and  suggests  that 
Britten  is  getting  away  from  the 
Nico-esque  repertoire  he  cooked  in 
Battersea.  Other  dishes  of  note 
included  a  feuillete  of  scallops  with 
a  cep  butter  sauce,  duck  with  a  nice 
wine  sauce,  foie  gras  terrine  with  a 
celeriac  salad,  chocolate  marquise,  a 
sort  of  armagnac  ice  cream. 

The  Capital  is  rightly  reputed  for 
Its  cellar  which  contains  such 
desirable  items  as  a  big,  bold,  golden 
Puligny  Montrachet,  Gos  de  la 
Garenne  '84  by  Drouhin  and  a 
Corton-Pougets  '72  by  Jadot  (£36 
and  £43  respectively).  If  you  abute 
these  and  drink  Roederer  Brut 
Premier  throughout  foe  meal,  the 
bill  will  be  about  £112.  If,  however, 
you  go  at  lunchtime  and  stick  to.  the 
menu  and  something  very  cheap 
you  might  just  escape  for  less  than 
£50. 

Pebbles,  1  Pebbles  Lane, 

Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire 
(0296  8662 2) 

******* 

English  spoken  on  the  menu,  French 
on  the  plate.  Dinner  £75.  lunch  £30.  Open 
1 2-2.1 5pm  and  7-1 1  pm  Tues  to  Sat: 

12-3pm  Sun. 

Capital  Hotel  Basil  Street, 

London  SW3  (01-589  51 71) 

Mainly  French.  Notable  wines.  Dinner 
£100.  lunch  £48.  Open  123Q-Z30pm  and 
6.30-1 0.30pm  every  day. 


A  marvellous  compliment  to 
the  enhanced  status  of  British 
chess  has  been  foe  defection 
last  week  of  the  Romanian 
Grandmaster  Mibai  Suba. 
Playing  in  the  Lloyds  Bank 
Tournament  Suba  created 
national  headlines  when  he 
announced  his  defection  and 
his  readiness  henceforth  to 
play  for  England  in  individual 
and  team  events. 

Suba  is  a  popular  player 
with  an  attacking  style.  He  will 
certainly  be  an  ornament  to 
our  chess  strength.  More  im¬ 
portant  though,  is  that  this  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  an 
East  European  Grandmager 
has  chosen  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  which  to  defect  In  the 
past  such  acts  have  been 
carried  out  in  Holland, 
Switzerland  or  the  United 
States. 

Suba  has  escaped  from  a 
regime  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  noted  for  the 
eccentricity  and  harshness  of 
its  leadership.  We  should  be 
flattered  that  Suba  has  chosen 
our  country  as  his  haven  and  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to 
note  the  generous  support 
offered  by  foe  British  Chess 
Federation,  through  one  of  its 
top  officials,  Stewart  Reuben. 
Reuben's  immediate  reaction 
was  to  slate  that  the  BGF 
would  welcome  anybody  and 
would  offer  genuine  hospital¬ 
ity  to  anyone.  Fine  words,  and 
1  trust  that  Grandmaster  Suba 
will  never  regret  his  decision 
to  seek  asylum  on  our  shores. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  Suba’s 
attractive  brand  of  tactical 
ingenuity  from  the  world 
champion  qualifying  tour¬ 
nament  of  1982: 

White:  Mibai  Suba;  Black: 
Jan  Timman.  Interzonal,  Las 
Palmas  1982,  English 


From  the  Carved  Angel  to  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Duck 


TNs  is  a  changing  selection 
of  restaurants  visited  in  recent 
months  but  managements 
and  standards  may  have 
changed.  Stare — up  to  a 
maxsnum  of  1 0 — are  for 
Qooking  rather  than  swags 
and  chandeliers.  Dishes 
described  are  included  to 
give  an  hxfication  of  the 
cooking.  Prices  quoted  are 
for  a  three-course  meal  with 
drinks  for  two,  and  are 
determined  according  to  the 
“When  in  Rome”  principle: 
in  the  case  of  French  places, 
aperitifs  and  a  bottle  of 
modest  wine;  tea  in  the  case  of 
oriental  ones;  beer  or  lassi 
in  the  case  of  Indian  ones  and 
so  on.  JM- 

RECOMMENDED 

The  Oak  Room 

Le  Mendkm,  PtecadHy, 

London W1 
(01-7348000). 

******* 


.baroque dining  room  wfth brilliant 
French  cooking  by  David 
Chambers  -  leumete  of  turbot  and 
saknon  with  lobster  sauce,  sea 
bass  with  a  mousse  of  foie  gras 
.  and  salmon,  beet  with  lactanus 
mushrooms  and  spinach.  Rarely 
mistakes  of  either  taste  or 
'technique.  Finest  of  London's 
grand  hotel  restaurants  and  an 
unmitigated  treat  -  if  you  are  not 
paying.  £120. 

La  Bastide 

SO  Greek  Street,  London 
W1  (01-7343300) 
******* 

Nicholas  Blacktock  fe  probably 
the  greatest  atiy  that  French 
provincial  cooking  has  in 


London.  His  pretty,  rather  formal, 
restaurant  offers  a  monthly 
changing  regional  menu  which 
frequently  indudes  rare  dishes 
— a  potee  from  Champagne,  for 
instance,  containing  heart; 
cassoutet  pork  and  prune  dishes 
from  the  Loir.  In  addition,  there 
are  also  two  non-changing  menus, 
one  of  dishes  Kke  duck  confit 
and  bourtin  noir.  the  other  of  more 
refined  dishes  such  as  a 
marvelous  confection  of  sole  and 
oysters  in  buttery  pastry. 
Impressive  French  regional  wines 
and  selection  of  aauxde  vie. 
and  amnagnacs.  £45. 

Oreo 

27  Woffington  Street 
London  WC2 (01-240 5269) 
****** 

Fashionable  basement  done 
out  to  look  like  Mian  or  Turin  of  the 
earty  1950s.  Among  the  top 
four  Italian  places  in  London.  Most 
dishes  are  of  Piedmontese  or 
Lombardian  provenance: 
sweetbreads  with  shallots, 
chicken  with  olives  and  tomatoes.  It 
successfully  combines  rusticity 
with  refinement  The  attention  to 
detail  is  great  Service  is  by 
male  models,  interestingly 
enterprising  Italian  wines.  £60. 

Burton’s 

71  High  Street  Ealing, 

London  WS  (01-840  3297) 

****** 

Eating's  affluence  has  enabled 
it  to  secede  from  London  and  join 
the  Home  Counties.  A  first  floor 
dining  room,  approached  through  a 
flowery  courtyard,  rs  a  bit  tea 
shoppe  m  style,  but  the  Kitchen  is  a 
good  one.  Dishes  such  as 
venison  with  onion  marmalade, 
smoked  haddock  mousse,  duck 
with  blackcurrant  and  fabulous 
chocolate  sweets  suggest  that 
chef  Joe  Rained  has  real  talent 
£56. 


Simply  Nico 
48a  Rochester  Row, 

London  SW1  (01-6308061) 
******** 

Simply  the  best  cooking  in 
central  London.  But  there  is  more 
to  it  than  that  Jonathan  Fox  Is 
this  city's  most  agreeable 
sommelier.  Dinah  Jane  Ladenrs 
,  runs  the  front  of  house  with  real 
flair.  And  the  lace  looks 
luxurious  without  resorting  to 
opulence.  Also  the  wine  fist  is 
impressive  and  not  greetily  paced. 
What  Nico  Lsdenks  has  above 
toe  vast  majority  of  top  chefs  is 
consistency.  The  salads  are 
tremendous  and  so  too  are  the 
highly  aromatic,  almost 
"cumed"  sauces  which  accompany 
red  meat  and  fowl.  Everything  is 
done  with  a  sort  of  largesse  and 
generosity  and  with  skill  that  is 
peerless.  Portions  tend  to 
vastness;  one  diner  will  be 
served  cheese  for  four;  vegetables 

taste  Hie  they  have  never 
tasted  before.  £80. 

Meridians 

169  Fulham  Road,  London 
SW3 (01-589 8815) 
******* 

Ambrosial  risotto,  ravioli  stuffed 
with  chicken  and  sauced  with 
Walnuts  and  porcira.  bass  with 
lentils,  raw  beef  with  pureed  lettuce 
— the  most  inventive  Staten 
cooking  in  London  served, 
sometimes  quite  gracefully,  in 
premises  are  now  simply  pretty. 


Provence 

Gordie  ton  Mill,  Sway. 
Lymngton.  Hampshire 
(0590682219) 

******* 

The  New  Forest  is  full  of 
restaurants  that  should  be  avoided. 
This  is  not  among  them.  Jean 
Pierre  Novi's  ccoxmg  is 
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authenticatiy  Provencal  and 
quite  outstanding,  hfis  mullet 
braised  with  fennel,  pastis  and 
star  anis  Is  delirious  and  so  are 
such  things  as  duck  confit  with 
braised  chicory,  quails  stuffed  with 
chicken  and  sweetbreads.  The 
wines  are  imported  spedafly  for 
this  place  and  are  cheap; 
indeed  the  whole  place  is  a 
tremendous  bargain,  espeefety 
at  lunch  time.  At  dinner  the  cost  is 
about  £55. 

The  Carved  Angel 

2  South  Embankment, 
Dartmouth,  Devon 
(080432465) 

******* 


The  cooking  is  Anglo-French  in 
I  the  best  sense  with  Tuscan  and 
Catalan  accents.  Earthy, 
downhome  dishes  such  as  lamb 
with  croquettes  of  seaweed, 
battered  offal,  gritted  chevre  with 
brioche  -  all  accomplished  with 
flair  and  taste;  the  kitchen  s 
technique  is  to  dissemble  its 
technique.  The  view  over  the  Dart 
estuary  is  gorgeous  and  so  are 
the  wines,  which  are  particularly 
Strong  in  minor  Rhones  that 
we«  major  pleasure.  Tremendous 
British  cheeses.  £68 

Wilson’s 

236 Blythe  Road.  London 
W14 (01-603  7267) 
****** 

Austerely  decorated  little 
neighbourhood  restaurant  whose 
Anglo-French  cooking  is  of  a 
standard  associated  with  much 
more  elevated  joints.  The 
dishes  certainly  don't  sound  that 
promising  and  certain  of  the 
combinations — pike  with  goat 
cheese  sauce,  goose  breast 
with  quince  jam  -  suggest  a 


desperate  scrabbling  for 
novelty.  But  they,  and  many  tike 
them,  work  astonishingly  weJL 
Inadequate  selection  of  wines, 
friendly  service.  £45 

CENTRAL  EUROPEAN 

Czech  Chib 

74  West  End  Lane,  London 
NW6 (01-328 0131) 

**** 

Looks  like  a  bed-sitter  which 
has  been  turned  into  a  restaurant 
Hefty  winter  food  wefl-prepared 
and  served  at  knock-down  prices: 
boiled  beef  with  dumplings, 
roast  duck  with  dumplings, 
dumplings  with  apricot  Good 
Czech  beer  and  fruit  spirits.  £25. 

Zamoyski 

85b  Fleet  Road,  London 
NW3  (01-794  4792) 

**** 

Downstairs  Is  a  wine  bar  with  a 
puny  wine  Hst  and  mtttet-European 
cooking.  Upstairs  is  a  Jciksy 
restaurant  that  offers  some  very 
decem  Polish  cooking, 
including  a  pancake  of  apple  with 
smoked  satnon,  outstanding 
latkas.  cou&nac,  tightly  cured 
sausage.  £25. 

Cosmo 

4  Northways  Parade. 

Finchley  Road.  London  NW3 
(01-722 1398/2627) 

**** 

Caie-cum-restaurant  that  stiti 
evokes  the  gaily  lugubrious  air  of  a 
provincial  German  gaststMe  in 
tire  years  before  the  Great  Tyranny. 
The  specificafly  German  dishes 
I  are  superior  to  the  “bnemationaT 
1  ones:  Rhenish  saueftrauten, 
i  sihrerside  with  raisins  and  a 
wreat/sour  sauce:  hdstan 
schnitzel.  Drink  Pilsner  beer,  try  the 
leaden  sweets  at  your  peril.  £36 


Oaquise 

20  Thudoe  Street  London 
SWT jjDU689 6117) 

Legendary  Polish  tea-room  and 
restaurant  that  has  been  a  home- 
from-home  For  generations  of 
emigres.  Homely  cooking  at 
astonishingly  low  prices: 
borscht,  chtodnfk,  perogi,  stuffed 
cabbage,  herrings  with  sour 
cream,  nice  cakes.  Drink  temon  tea 
or  Tatra  beer.  £18. 


Lowiczanka 

238-246 King  Street 
London  W6 (01-741 3225) 

**** 

The  restaurant  of  the  Polish 
Social  and  Cultural  Centre.  A  bit 
tike  an  anonymous  1960s  hotel 
in  Lodz.  The  cfentefe  is  largely 
composed  of  Polish  families. 

They  are  served  by  matronly  ladies 
in  "authentic"  costume.  The 
food  is  copious:  tripe,  stuffed 
cabbage,  cured  sausages, 
potato  pancakes,  sweet  pancakes. 
The  usual  flavoured  vodkas  and 
Tatra  beer.  £22 

FAR  EASTERN 


The  Blue  Elephant 

4  Fulham  Broadway, 

London  SW6 (01-385 6595) 

****** 

Offshoot  of  Brussels' top  Thai 
restaurant  and  the  cookery  is 
mediated  by  Belgian  nous. 
Marvellous  grilled  seal  tops, 
fishcakes  and  satay  owe  more 
to  Belgium  than  to  Thailand.  Good 
lamb  with  anger  and  031110,300 
beef  with  cS«  and  baby 
aubergines.  The  place  &  Jungle- 
thick  with  plants  and  the  service  fs 
by  boys  In  martial  uniform. 
Expensive  wines.  £60 


Golden  Duck 

6  Hollywood  Road,  London 
SW10 (01-352 3500/4498) 
***** 

The  first  of  the  smart 
Peking/Szechuan  restaurants  that 
are  now  surburban  norms,  and 
still  among  the  best  Crisp  lamb 
breast,  hot  cheung-du  chicken. 
Szechuan  duck,  paper-wrapped 
chicken  are  aH  commendable. 
Urbane  punters,  urbane  decor, 
serious  wine  list.  £45. 

Gonbei 

151  King's  Cross  Road, 
Lcwdon  WC 1(01-278 0619) 

The  frying  in  this  tittle  Japanese 
restaurant  is  not  the  kitchen's 
strong  point  What  the  kitchen 
is  good  at  is  dishes  which  require 
no  cooking,  or  those  which  the 
customer  cooks  at  the  table,  in  a 
hall  at  the  back  counttess 
Japanese  businessmen  play  mah 
jong  and  drink  Chivas  Regal 

Kitchen  Yakitori 

12  Lancashire  Court,  off 
Bond  Street  London  W1 
(01-8299984) 

**★* 

Cramped  Japanese  cate  whose 
yakitori  (skewered  meats)  are 
good,  but  by  no  means  the  only 
attraction.  It  is  probably  the  only 
place  in  Britain  that  serves  eel 
livers.  Sashimi  and  tempura  are 
pretty  good.  £50. 

Kym’s 

70  Wilton  Road.  London 
SWITCH -823 8931) 

Flashily  designed  Szechuan 
and  Hunanese  whose  fish  dishes 
are  of  some  interest:  eel  with 
garbe  and  ginger,  jelly  tish  with 
sesame  oil.  £30. 


CROSSWORD 


BRIDGE 


CONCISE  NO  1658 

Prizes  of  the  1988  Collins  Gmcise  Dictionary  will  be  given  for  the  first  two  correct  solutions 
opened  on  Thursday,  September  8.  Entries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Times  Concise 
Crossword  Competition,  i  Pennington  Street,  London.  El  9XN.  The  winners  and  solution  will 
be  announced  on  Saturday,  September  10. 


ACROSS  DOWN 

1  Human  mind  (6)  2  Breakaway  fiction 

5  Police  informer  (5)  <8.51 

8  Spoil  (3)  3  Thin  sausage  (9) 

9  Spotted  flatfish  (6)  4  With  leaves  above 

10  Setofdotiting(6)  _  ^alerf7/  . 

11  Guise  downfall  (4)  f  Horse  auendani  (5) 

12  Rather (S)  *  Knack(3> 

14  Harbinger  (6)  7  PtuMaffipiis  neat- 

15  Medieval  mer-  »**£*g) 

chants  groups  (6)  13  Hunt  assistant  {7- 

MWriuwabflftyloK 

-18  Pitiful  (4)  I7  Convenient  (5) 

19  Military  scientist  20  Appropriate  (3) 

(6) 

21  Prussian  capita)  (6) 

22  Dice  (3) 

23  Small  pic  (5) 

24  Small  boat  (6) 
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ACROSS:  1  Misery  4  Census  9  Dormant  10  Rodeo  11  Thin  12  descent  14  Instep  iSftgoda 
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DOWN:  IMad  2  Straits  3  Roar  S  Etruscan  6  Sidle  8  Shorthand  8  Stare  11  Think-tank 
13  Delegate  16  Overdue  17  Deify  19  Drops  21  Burr  24  Yet 


Address. 


A  novel  feature  of  foe  mueb- 
tnunpeted  Epson  contest  is  a 
jaunty  commentary  attributed 
to  Omar  Sharif.  Sharif,  writing 
in  the  first  person,  imagines 
that  he  is  watching  the  play  at 
a  particular  table.  Whether 
Sharif,  who  has  so  many 
claims  on  his  time,  wrote  it  or 
not  is  immaterial;  it  made 
lively  reading. 

The  analysis  was  less 
commendable.  I  will  give  two 
examples,  not  to  underline 
that  point,  but  because  the 
hands  contain  several  points 
of  interest 

An  early  board  posed  a 
problem  for  declarer. 

Pairs.  North-South  Game. 
Dealer  West 


Victims  of  a 
double  squeeze 


♦  AQ685 
VKQ72 
O  K93 

♦  J 

♦  KJ9  Z  ]♦  7 

tjb  J*  ?n 

10754  *  e  0  6 

♦  09  54  5  U* 

♦  102 
9  AGS 
O  AO  J8 
♦  10863 


South  arrives  in  three  no 
trumps  after  North  has 
shown  bis  majors.  West  lads 
the  +4  and  the  defence  take 
their  four  dub  tricks.  Putting 


pressure  on  declarer.  West 
plays  foe  #J.  Should  declarer 
finesse,  or  rely  on  the  hearts 
breaking,  with  the  added 
ebance  of  a  spade  heart 
squeeze?  The  imaginary  de¬ 
clarer  rejected  foe  finesse,  but 
unworthily  received  “Sha¬ 
rif  s”  sympathy. 

The  squeeze  to  be  relevant 
can  only  be  against  East; 
otherwise  the  finesse  of  foe 
*Q  would  succeed-  But  if 
East  has  the  +K  and  four 
hearts,  why  should  West 
gratuitously  promote  foe  +10 
to  menace  rank  by  sacrificing 
his  +J?  It  is  good  defence  to 
play  a  spade,  forcing  declarer 
to  guess,  but  the  correct  card 
to  play  on  this  occasion  is  the 
nine  of  spades.  . 

A  later  hand  provided  an 
example  of  a  well  established 
defensive  principle. 
North-South  Game*  Dealer 
West 


♦  32 

V  A62 

O  A  J  1073 

♦  K54 

.  ♦  A  J  9  B  n“|*K1074 
■P053  w  p  VJ1097 
OK985  W«.E  02 
♦  92  __5..  I*  J  10 7  S 

♦  085 

17K84 

0  064 

♦  AOS3 

South  bid  an  immediate 
three  no  trumps  in  response 
to  his  partner's  one  diamond 
opening.  West  has  an  awk¬ 
ward  lead.  His  choice  of  the 
+6  proved  a  lucky  selection. 
East  won  with  the  +K.  and 
the  defence  look  their  four 
spade  tricks,  while  dummy 
parted  with  a  dub  and  a 
diamond.  Declarer  won  the 
dub  switch  with  dummy's 
♦K,  and  came  to  hand  with 
the  vK.  He  then  played  the 
OQ  covered  by  foe  OK  and 
the  0A_  But  the  ©J  revealed 
foe  bad  news  when  East 
discarded  3  heart.  Declarer 


cashed  the  ©10  before  trying 
the  dubs.  But  when  they 
railed  to  break,  defeat  stared 
him  tn  the  face.  With  a  shrug 
of  resignation  he  played  a 
heart  to  dummy's  9A,  and 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  that  dummy’s  <^6  took 
the  last  trick. 

West  and  East  were  less 
pleased.  “Hold  it,”  Sharif 
says;  “there  was  nothing  you 
could  do”.  On  the  diamonds 
East  had  to  discard  two 
hearts  in  older  10  retain  his 
clubs.  Then  when  declarer 
cashed  his  clubs.  West  was 
squeezed  in  the  red  suits, 
“You  bave  been  the  victims 
of  a  Don-simultaneous  double 
squeeze.” 

It  seems  a  pity  to  spoil  a 
good  story.  But  West  foreot  a 
valuable  maxim.  Refrain 
from  cashing  foe  fourth 
defensive  inck  against  three 
no  trumps  until  you  know 
from2  fifth  is  coming 

"■West  switches  to  a  heart 
alto-  three  rounds  of  spades, 
declarer  will  be  unable  to 
exert  any  pressure. 


Black  has  achieved  a  harmo¬ 
nious  development  and  has  no 
real  problems.  His  strategy 
now  will  be  to  [fray  for 
domination  of  the  square  d4 
and  ultimately  to  press  against 
White's  pawn  on  eZ. 

12  Ne4? 

As  inaccuracy  which  hancL 
the  initiative  to  Black.  White 
should  try  instead  to  intensify 
his  Queen's  side  play  with  12 
Na4!  Nxa4  13  Qxa4.  He  need 
not  fear  12  Na4!  e4?  on 
account  of  13  Nxb6  exf3  14 
exf3  with  advantage. 

12  _  Nd4  13  Bxd4  «hm 

14  Ral  a4  15  Oc2  C6 

16  Nc5  Bc8  17  002  Bffl 


White  is  becoming  impatient 
but  this  advance  adds  to  the 
weaknesses  in  his  position. 

21  _  Qo7  22  Nh2  Mb3 

23  Rxb3  Na4  24  Nxs4  Ra4 

25  Qcl  Be6? 

A  serious  error,  the  more  so 
since  the  superior  move 
25...Ra7  would  consolidate 
Black's  advantage.  The  text 
permits  Suba  to  display  bis 
main  strength,  tactical 
opportunism. 

26  Rxb7  Qxb7  27  Bxc6  Qa7 

28Bxe&  Rxa3  29  Nfl  Ral 
30Q14  Oa5? 

The  final  blunder  which  per¬ 
mits  the  alert  Suba  to  land 
another  tactical  blow,  this 
lime  one  of  a  devastating 
nature. 

31  Bxf7+ 

The  winning  move. 

31  ...  B»17  32  Rc8+  B18 

33  0U6  Qn3  34  Rx!8+  Kg7 
35  0xa3  Ru3  36  Rd8  Rs2 
37  Rxd4  Rxa2  38  Ne3  Be6 
39Re4  Be1+  40  Nil  Rxe4 
41  dxe4  Kt6  42  (4  g5 
43  hxg5+  hxg5  44  K12  Stack  mlgn 


WINNING  MOVE 


In  the  diagrammed 
position  White  evidently 
enjoys  some  initiative, 
but  tne  pawn  structure  is 
symmetrica!  and 
Black  threatens  to 
equalize.  White  must 
strike  quickly  if  he  is  to 
win.  What  is  his 
winning  move? 


ff.r?.  7*’  73rnes  Winning  i 

BgSffSMSW 

2™.  London  El  9XN.  The 
mree  cameci  answers  drawi 
week  win  w 
SSf™^nel^tzed  personal  c 
winners'  ro 

^efoerwim  tee  winning  mov, 

aar  ,b  77b 

poS 

lNxe5+ 


Jeremy  Flint  I  Raymond  Keene 


4Hjj}g_benefits  of  an  outdoor  barbecue  are  at  your  fingertips,  writes  Frances  Bissell,  but  available  indoors  with  a  French  gill  * 


v*v 


jar 5 


My  craving  for  .... 

"»  occasional  ;  "  " 

barbecue  or  !  .  .  j  ' 

charcoal  grill  -  ' 

u  .  has  almost  • 

been  satisfied  by  a  new  addi-  •  ^  _  :J 

S  lf!  k,lfhen.  a  French  •  *' 

ffi!-  I r,s  a  «?'«*  rectangular  f  l  ‘  ■ 

ASai89SSha,Imy6ashob-  -V  Vvw^?^:  •  *  ■*»,  . 

61111  b®  raised  v:*f> 

alnnoT  nd?cs  with  a  channel  -S£s  V* 

along  two  sides.  After  iwo  or  *  -Mg  ’  /;*%  rjjs*. 

three  minutes’ pre-heating,  the  V~ 

temperature  is  raised,  and  the  ■  SSHHT'  *\  - 

Jood  comes  into  direct  contact  ■  &S§P^  ~  >.*:■  “  f'  ' 

“ source  of  heat,  so  that  i  -  v*  V  ‘  -v 

aJi  the  flavour  is  sealed  in.  ;  faeTr  •  •  . .  '  «%<  :  gj?|  ^ 

There  is  smoke  and  sizzle  ^SSJ^  -  *  a*1  '  i  4s£j& 

put  best  of  all  are  the  appetiz-  ;  7* *  •.  *  ’ 

mg  smells,  the  characteristic  .  *;'•.*  j-J*  . 

charred  cnss-cross  on  the  fish  '?>  f 

fillets  and  lamb  cutlets,  and  ■* '  *  *  43 

the  pleasure  of  biting  into 
juicy  morsels  of  food  crisp  on  A’J$l  ’ 

the  outside  with  that  faint  hint 

of  smokiness  that  you  get  with  !  f //;■  T 

barbecued  food. 

Pitta  bread  and  crumpets  'ai 

are  marvellous  heated  through  ■  i  vir  ‘  2  ?.-•••  .  v>. 

on  the  grill,  and  you  can  even  - '  P  :dTT-  A  “£• '  • . 

make  toast  on  it.  although  it  . 

will  not  be  the  uniform  golden  a^sT^v  -  ■■ 

brown  that  we  have  come  to  »*„->•?  Fl 

expect  from  the  toaster  or  ’  -  ■*  ->n 

conventional  grill.  When  not  ;  . 

in  use,  the  grill  stands  behind  ■_!  T'  l 

the  hob  against  the  wall.  It  *v  i  *  ; 

does  have  its  drawbacks,  how-  \  ■ \ 

ever.  Because  it  is  so  solid,  and  [  .  \  v, 

thus  stable,  it  is  also  heavy  —  ;  .  i  '  ./*£ 

something  you  will  notice  :'  '  " 

when  you  carry  it  over  to  the  !  .  4  ,<*'  *£$§ 

sink  to  wash  iL  fr  1  T^.‘  •.•.“<•  ' 

Some  things  are  more  suit-  r  '  f  .  -^Sll 

able  than  others  for  this  -  ••••-•* 

method  of  cooking.  Fish  fiUeis 

and  cutlets  are  better  than  vegetarians  too.  which  is  more  indoor 
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\ 


.  |H  I£'T- 


1 

■  &L.m\ 


;,^WiSS r^"5 


■£$7  . 

-  '"«X 


.‘1/ 

*  tr*'  . 

1-oS 
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ante  tnan  others  tor  this  —  ••••-■» 

method  of  cooking.  Fish  fillets 

and  cutlets  are  better  than  vegetarians  too.  which  is  more 
whole  fish.  Steaks,  noisettes  of  difficult  if  you  cook  the  tra- 
lamb  and  chicken  breasts  cook  ditionai  lamb  and  vegetable 


^  w1  A 


P# 


IP 


i  •  ^  ®  @ 

t. •  lgy>> 

;r  ' 


m 


more  evenly  than,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  chicken  drumsticks.  Sau¬ 
sages  and  homemade  hambur¬ 
gers  are  marvellous  cooked  on 
it 

The  grill  also  adds  a  dimen¬ 
sion  to  one  of  our  favourite 
meals,  my  version  of  the  north 
African  couscous.  1  like  to 
keep  the  meat  and  vegetables 
separate.  I  grill  lamb  cutlets, 
chicken  breasts,  merguez 
(spicy  lamb  sausages)  or 
minced  lamb  kebabs,  or  for  a 
real  feast  for  lots  of  people,  all 
of  those,  and  with  it  I  serve  a 
large  pot  of  vegetables.  That 
way  I  can  accommodate 


stew.  Slices  of  aubergine  and 
courgettes  marinated  in  olive 
oil  also  grill  very  well  on  the 
cast  iron.  With  the  grills  and 
the  stew,  I  serve  a  platter  of 
couscous,  the  pale,  golden 
cereal  made  from  semolina, 
which  is  quick  and  easy  to 
cook  if  you  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  packet. 

Pitta  bread,  hummus  (the 
delicious  puree  of  chick  peas), 
cucumbers,  olives,  almonds, 
yoghurt  and.  of  course,  plenty 
of  fresh  coriander  are  the 
perfect  accompaniments.  This 
is  a  meal  that  is  fun  to  prepare 
and  fun  to  eat,  to  linger  over 


indoors  or  out,  for  it  is  both 
hot  and  cold  weather  food. 

Hummus 

Serves  4  to  6 _ 

1  lb/455g  cooked  or  tinned 

chick  peas _ _ 

2  doves  peeled  and 

crushed  garlic  _ 

juice  of  Vi  lemon _ 

3  to  4  tablespoons  olive  oil 

1  tablespoon  sesame  oil  or 
sesame  paste  (tahina) _ 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste _ 

Drain  the  chick  peas,  and  put 
with  the  rest  of  the  ingredients 
i  n  a  blender  or  food  processor. 
Process  until  smooth.  Spoon 
into  a  bowL  and  trickle  a  little 
more  olive  oil  on  top.  Deco¬ 


rate  with  fresh  coriander 
leaves,  and  serve  with  olives, 
hot  pitta  bread,  sesame  bread 
sticks  and  raw  vegetables. 

Vegetable  stew  for  couscous 

Serves  6  to  8 _ 

2  tablespoons  olive  oil _ 

1  onion _ 

3  to  4  doves  garlic _ 

1  tablespoon  cumin  seeds 

Vi  tablespoon  ground 
coriander _ 

1  teaspoon  ground  cardamom 

1  teaspoon  freshly  ground 
black  pepper _ 

4  doves 

1  aubergine  _ 

4  courgettes _ 


1lb/455g  fresher  tinned 

tomatoes _ 

2  small  turnips _ 

1  green  or  red  pepper 

2  carrots _ 

%  pinV280ml  water  or  stock 

%fb/340g  cooked  or  tinned 
chick  peas _ 

2  tablespoons  fresh  coriander 
salt  to  taste _ 

Fry  the  onions,  garlic  and 
spices  in  the  olive  oiL  Slice  or 
dice  the  vegetables,  after 
washing  and  peeling  as  nec¬ 
essary.  and  add  to  the  pan. 
Add  the  stock  or  water,  bring 
to  the  boil,  and  simmer  until 
the  vegetables  are  tender  but 
not  mushy.  Add  the  chick  peas 


and  coriander,  and  bring  back 
to  the  boil.  Season  to  taste  and 
serve  hot 

If  you  cannot  buy  the 
harissa.  or  hot  sauce,  to  ac¬ 
company  the  vegetable  stew, 
you  can  make  a  substitute 
using  tomato  puree.  Recently, 

1  have  come  across  vegetable 
puree  in  a  tube  which  is  even 
more  useful,  as  a  base  for  pasta 
sauces,  soups  and  casseroles. 
Produced  in  Italy  by  Star  SpA 
and  labelled  simply  “Veg¬ 
etable  Puree”,  it  costs  in 
Budgen  Foodstores,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  42p  for  a  5oz/140g  tube. 

Hot  sauce 

Serves  6  to  8 _ 

2  tablespoons  tomato  or 
vegetable  puree 


1  tablespoon  olive  oil _ 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

lh  teaspoon  ground  coriander 

'/« teaspoon  cayenne  pepper  or 

chilli  powder,  to  taste _ 

2  cloves  garlic,  peeled 
and  crushed _ 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  ict  it 
stand  for  20  minutes  or  so 
before  using  to  let  the  flavours 
develop.  A  much  more 
authentic  and  powerful  hot 
sauce  can  be  made  by  pound¬ 
ing  fresh,  hot  red  peppers  to  a 
paste,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
other  ingredients. 

Minced  iamb  kebabs 
Serves  4  to  6 _ 

1  onion 


3  cloves  garlic _ 

1  ’Aib/SSOg  lean  minced  lamb 
1  tablespoon  ground  cumin 

Yt  tablespoon  ground 

coriander _ 

1  teaspoon  ground  cardamom  [ 

1  teaspoon  ground  pepper 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped 

parsley  or  coriander _ 

Peel  and  finely  chop  the  onion> 
and  garlic,  and  mix  with  the. 
minced  lamb.  Mix  in  the  rest? 
of  the  ingredients,  and  fry  a* 
tiny  piece  to  check  whether 
the  seasoning  is  10  your  liking.. 
Add  more  spices  if  it  needs  it-* 
Wet  your  hands  and  form  the 
mixture  into  balls  or  sausage' 
shapes,  which  you  can  thread, 
on  to  skewers  or  satay  sticks.' 
Heal  the  grill,  and  when  hou." 
grill  the  lamb  kebabs  until' 
done  as  you  like  them.  The 
length  of  time  required  wilt 
also  depend  on  how  thickly, 
the  meat  is  packed  around  the 
skewers  or  rolled  inio  balls. 

Finally  after  ail  the  spice, 
here  is  a’  simple  cool  pudding 
that  can  be  prepared  in 
advance. 

Chilled  rum  custard  pots 

Serves  4  to  6  _ 

V*  pint/430ml  single  cream  : 

3  tablespoons  dark 

muscovado _ : 

3  tablespoons  dark  rum _ • 

3  eggs  plus  1  egg  yolk _ _ 

Scald  the  cream  and  pour  it 
on  to  the  rest  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  beaten  together.  Wet  six 
small  ramekins  and  strain  in' 
the  custard  Set  in  a  roasting 
tin  containing  enough  hand- 
hot  water  to  come  half  way  up- 
the  ramekins.  Cover  with  foil.' 
Put  in  the  oven  at  gas  mark  4. 
1S0°C,  350°F  and  cook  for 
about  40  minutes  until  seL- 
Remove  from  the  oven.  cool', 
and  refrigerate  until  required.- 
This  mixture  is  quite  dark 
with  a  rich  caramel  flavours 
For  a  lighter  custard  use,  for 
example,  peach  liqueur  with  a* 
•  Different  size  gills  are 
made  by  Le  Creusei:  round,  ” 
square  and  rectangular, 
from  about  £  1 3-£3 1 .  Victor  „5 
Castware  make  a  9ttin  x  •» 
lOin  grill,  with  a  long  handle,  * 
for  about  £2 1 .  Specialist  '• 
kitchenware  shops  or  the  large 
department  stores  will 
order  if  they  do  not  have 
them  in  stock. 
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Marks’  new  world 


ie  wine  success  stories, 
ling  pleases  me  more  than 
1  a  young  winemaker,  fi- 
1  produces  a  first-class 
,  or  when  a  country,  whose 
s  are  new  to  our  shores, 
tnally  gets  its  bottles  well 
i  bated  among  our  wine 
shelves,  or  when  a  classic 
region  comes  up  with  a 
classic  vintage, 
r  the  first  time,  Marks  & 
icer  are  treating  their 
raters  to  a  range  of 
ralian  wines. 

bat  is  intriguing  about  the 
ley  have  selected  is  that 
ugh  supplied  by  three 
rent  sources,  all  of  them 
:  characteristics  of  soft- 
,  roundness  and 
mess. 

ton  are  looking  for  a  soft, 
iy-flowery  white  wine, 
17  Riesling  fa  good  at :  the 
ncely  sum  of  £3.25  a 
>.  I  also  liked  the  crisp, 
sot,  green  *87  FraaS 
*  (£3.99)  from  the  same 
icer,  baled  on  the  bottle 
bag  produced  by  Adelaide 
-  Estates  who  are  rather 
r  known  here  by  their 
nba  or  Hffl-Smth  tides, 
r  still  is  the  ^86  Semflhm, 
!sier  to  obtain  Barossa 
y  grape,  whose  buttery, 

ta-like  scent  and  firm  bite 

td  value  at  £3.99. 
the  reds  the  soft.  Ins- 

black  fruit-like  noo- 

»e  Fnrity  Red  (£3.;g 

iptoitSDsuneandtiie’^ 

met  Saorignon  with  »fa 
iuicy,  blackcurrant  and 

Se  pastille-like  taste  fa 

id  example  of  the  well* 
ped  Yalumba  winery  s 
(£3.99). 

d>  more  i«P?ss‘’e  « 

iwly  Mtended  M«S 
Ws  CoUMtiWL  I 


was  delighted  when  it  was 
expanded  recently  to  20  wines 
on  sale  at  50  different 
branches. 

Two  of  my  favourites  in  this 
range  include  the  ultra-de¬ 
lirious,  refined,  elegant  cedary 
*85  Baron  Villeneuve  de 
Canteroerle  (£6.99),  the  sec¬ 
ond  wine  of  Chateau 
Cantemerie  that,  despite  its 
youth,  makes  a  gorgeous  glass 
of  claret  now;  do  also  try  the 
*85  Les  Fiefs  de  Lagrange 
(£7.99),  a  second  wine  from  the 
recently  revamped  third 
growth  Chateau  Lagrange  in 
St  Jutien.  This  robust  claret 
does  need  more  time  yet  but  its 
wonderful  scent  of  new  oak 
and  very  fine,  robust,  sturdy- 
cedary  style  will  be  superb. 

Good  news  this  week,  too, 
from  the  Victoria  Wine 
Company’s  Care  du  Viu  di¬ 
vision;  two  more  of  tbese  style- 
conscious  wine  outlets  will  be 
open  before  Christmas.  It  fa 
well  worth  while  buying  Care 
do  Vin’s  bisenity,  non- vintage 
Charles  Heidsieck  Brut  cham¬ 
pagne,  still  discounted  at 
£10.99  a  bottle  or  now  down  to 
£10.08  per  bottle,  by  the  case. 
Some  of  Tesco's  list  is  ex¬ 
cellent  bat  too  many  wines  are 
still  low  quality.  However, 
there  are  two  white  wines 
which  would  be  ideal  for  any 
warm  Indian  summer  days; 
Vacheron's  lovely,  fresh, 
flowering-enrrant  and 
elderflower-like  white  wine, 
priced  at  £5.69  a  bottle  —  an 
excellent  example  of  the 
worthwhile  wines  made  in  the 
Loire  is  1987  and  a  distinct 
notch  above  the  "86  and  *85 
Vacberon  Sancerres  that  Tes- 
co  stocked  before. 

J.M. 


Jane  MacQuitty 
believes  that  wine 
warehouses  are  a 
good  idea,  but 
do  they  work? 

“Pile  it  high,  sell  it  cheap.”  That 
appears  to  be  the  wine  marketing 
slogan  of  the  1980s.  Cal!  yourself  a 
wine  warehouse  and  you  can’t  go 
wrong.  But  plenty  of  wine  warehouses 
have  gone  wrong,  and  disastrously  so. 
One  of  the  saddest  demises  was  that  of 
the  northern-based  Whynot  Wine 
Warehouse  group  of  seven,  whose 
courageous  1983  attempt  10  provide 
true  warehouse  service  in  the  wine 
wastelands  around  Manchester  col¬ 
lapsed  last  year. 

What  upset  me  about  this  group's 
inelegant  flop  was  that  the  project 
appeared  10  have  all  the  essential 
ingredients  for  an  authentic  wine 
warehouse  recipe;  Why  not  Wine  was 
not  one  of  those  half-baked  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  some  inexperienced 
wine  trader  brings  over  a  lorry  load  of 
cheap  Liebfraumilch.  gets  a  licence, 
slicks  up  a  few  posters  in  a  disused 
garage,  calls  it  awine  warehouse  and 
flogs  cverthing  for  £  1 6  a  case-  This  was 
a  seriously  thoughL  out  operation, 
backed  in  its  early  days  by  Majestic 
Wine  Warehouses,  the  supremos  of 
the  wine  warehouse  business. 

Whynot's  failure,  1  suspect,  was  not 
its  method  of  trading  but  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  or  lack  of  them,  and  their 
meagre  buying  habits. 

The  success  of  any  warehouse 
operation  depends  on  a  number  of  key 
factors.  Much  the  most  important  of 
these  is  having  a  list  which  features  a 
wide,  interesting,  but  not  necessarily 
comprehensive,  range  of  good  wines 
from  both  classic  and  non-classic 
regions  on  sale  at  low  prices. 

A  warehouse  atmosphere  is  an 
asset:  customers  like  any  spare  money 
to  be  spent  on  bringing  down  prices, 
not  on  expensive  fixtures.  The  highest 
turnover  wine  warehouses  tend  to 
boast  the  most  austere  interiors. 

As  the  attraction  of  the  warehouse 
system  is  based  on  the  quick,  conve¬ 
nient  buying  of  wine  in  bulk,  a  well- 
organized  site,  with  plenty  of  parking, 
is  essential  to  enable  customers  to 
transfer  their  wine  quickly  and  easily 
to  the  car  boot  and  home.  Although 
warehouses  have  the  disadvantage  of 
insisting  you  buy  a  minimum  of  12 
bottles  at  a  time  (a  vital  factor  in  their 
profitability},  they  have  the  advantage 
of  allowing,  if  not  positively  encourag¬ 
ing.  people  to  taste  before  buying. 
Newcomers  to  wine  enjoy  this  free 
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Majestic  Wine 
Warehouses:  King  ot  wine 
warehouse  country  and 
deservedly  so:  amazing  wines 
at  mostly  amazingly  low 
prices:  23  branches  in  London, 
the  south,  and  as  far  north 
as  Birmingham;  421  New  Kings 
Road.  London  SW6  (01-731 
3131).  . 
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Crate  choke:  the  bottle  mountains  of  Majestic  Wine  Warehouses —still  the  leaders  in  the  bnlk  basin  ess 


method  of  finding  out  what  they  like, 
and  those  with  more  knowledge  can 
have  fen  experimenting  with  the 
wilder  shores  of  wine  including  such 
rarities  as  an  Indian  Methode. 
Champenoise  sparkler  or  a  bottle  of 
Chinese  Riesling, 

This  is  the  forum  ula  being  pursued 
by  Wizard  Wine,  a  new,  and  so  far 
successful,  wine  warehouse  chain  of 
seven  outlets.  Whether  the  business 
founded  by  Tony  2nd  Hilary  Mason 
in  the  spring  of  1986  will  be  able  to 
succeed  where  so  many  others  have 
failed,  is  an  intriguing  question.  Tony 
Mason  has  notched  up  20  years  in  the 


wine  trade,  including  working  at 
Fonnum  &  Mason-  It  was  the  six 
years  he  spent  at  Majestic  that  led  him 
to  found  Wizard. 

Majestic  now  has  23  branches  at  the  t 
last  counL  with  three  more  due  to 
open  before  the  end  of  the  year.  But 
like  most  of  London's  early,’ ill-fated, 
wine  warehouses,  it  went  broke  in 
1981  and  was  bought  out  by  its 
present  managemenL  Its  1982  wines 
were  pricier  than  many  of  their 
competitors'  and,  as  I  said  at  the  time, 
many  were  also  poor  in  quality. 
However,  three  years  later  they  bad 
learned  their  lesson  and  offered  a 


bumper  summer  list  of  more  than  300 
wines. 

John  Apihorp,  chairman  of  Bejam 
and  a  wine  buff,  has  high  hopes  for 
Wizard.  Since  the  spring  of  last  year 
he  has  given  the  company  financial 
backing  and  has  arranged  for  four  of 
the  Bejam  sites  to  include  a  Wizard 
wine  warehouse.  Another  is  due  to 
open  in  Surbiton  next  month.  Bejam 
already  has  a  wine  list  of  its  own 
which  is  now  partly  supplied  by 
Wizard,  another  useful  source  of 
revenue  for  them.  But  whether 
Wizard  will  become  the  David  10  tire 
Majestic  Gotiaih  remains  to  be  seen. 


Wizard  Wine  Warehouses: 
Good  all-round  range;  seven 
branches  in  London  and  the 
Home  Counties.  (01-686  5703). 

Fine  wine  specialists : 
Etibendum:  Claret,  Rhone 
and  French  country  wines  are 
all  worthwhile  1 13  Regents 
Park  Road,  London  Nwt  (01- 
5869761). 

Italian  wines: 

Wine  Cellars:  First  dass 
Italian  bottles  and  useful 
French  selection:  153-155 
Wandsworth  High  Sheet, 
London  SW18 

(01-8713979). 


Wines  of  Westhorpe 
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TASTING  * 
CASES 

Eight  selections  |12  hcitriw  in  each) 
from  rhe  value  ibr  nv'ncv  vinei  of 
probably  rhe  two  fastest  growing 
UK  nine  source:  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary. 

Bulgarian  Case  -  Hie  $  nw 
Counm  uine  blends,  and  7 

tmctids . . . .  .  .  22-90 

Top  Bulgarian  Case  -  rhe 
tWDUiiiling  new  Plcn-dii .  Rt 
nm#.'.  Premium?.  Cpnmdiuru,  and  2 

'fwti ers . . . 32.90 

Hungarian  Case  -  7  <bin£in i 
i  iiritff o/j,  -/  uiiukcs,  uni  the  TaLaji 

As'M  ^ . 27.90 

Tokaji  Case  -  Hmgfln'j  wmwu 
lkjihr.il  it  ine;  2  NairrMroJni'i,  and  3, 

■I,  iDui  5  ftirron>«  A»ra>  |5M 

hnrdt‘>l . 42.90 

Dry  Whiles  Case  -  ihc  Ji> 

Bulgarian  Mjhnno,  3  Bulpjnjn 
i  tnrtJi  incluilinc  rlu.  oal.s 
Khan  Kr.nn.  and  2  of  rhe  neu 
coLi  famai ted  Hun&mjn 

i uneuib . .  .  24.90 

Medium  and  Sweet  Whiles  Case 
-  7  Mr/wnos,  Biu'fy run  RiurJim; 
and  2  Coiram  Mend),  >  J&indori 
Himpmm  ruriaul>.  2  special 

umape*,  and  2  Tokajis _ 27-40 

Reds  Case  -  Hangnv's  Meta, 0 
BiJpanans  from  the  sumdsrJ 
QiK-nirt  ihaueUinf;  red  in  rhe 
L'W  nfnuuiii.  and  2 1  jniagL 

Hnujjarwns . . . . . 30.90 

Budget  Case  -  Bulgaria'.-,  Miiunun, 
Ruaiing,  and  Cauntn-  Mends,  u  irh  7 

Hiinrumnu  . .  .  21  JO 

rVicn  include  VAT  and  d'lurr:  iLK 
memlanji  (or  irdrrf  rt  r  or  miveiae, 
under  5 1  jy.’  Ireighr  £  j  per  order,  11'+ 

<'t— « 1 1 .  ill  per  care.  Full  li*r  Imm: 

Wine,  of  Wntborpe,  L'ruf  L  -li. 

Pari  Avenue  E<nie,  SunJon  fork.  Luton 
LL'j  3AE.  Td.  i>v0 


ARTS  INTERVIEW 


Mickey  Rooney's  West  End  debut  was 
40  years  ago.  Now  he’s  back  with  his  own 
musical,  says  Sheridan  Mgrigy,  having 
found  fame,  fortune;,  seven  wives  and  God 


We  are  talking  legend 
here,  and  survival, 
and  come  back,  and 
everything  else  that 
keeps  the  American 
showbnsiness  dream  just  this  side 
of  a  living  nightmare.  Though  he 
has  mysteriously  never  been  asked 
to  play  the  part,  Mickey  Rooney  is, 
at  67,  the  nearest  we  are  ever  likely 
to  a  real-life  Willy  Lotnan,  living, 
like  the  hero  of  Arthur  Miller's 
classic  play,  out  there  on  a  smile 
and  a  shoeshine  and  often  precious 
little  else.  Except  that  he  does  now 
have  a  bit  musical,  a  seventh  wife,  a 
golfing  hotel  in  Pennsylvania  and 
God;  though  maybe  not  in  precisely 
that  aider. 

Mr  Rooney  is  in  London  to  star 
with  Ann  Muter  in.  Sugar  Babies, 
which  opens  at  the  Savoy  on 
September  20  after  previews  from 
September  13  and  eight  years  in 
America,  where  it  has  been  rap¬ 
turously  received  as  a  tribute,  but 
also  a  monument  to  the  long-life 
survival  of  its  two  leading  hoofers. 

The  huge  nostalgic  success  of 
the  show  has  come  as  something 
of  a  life-saving  rescue  operation  to 
Rooney,  who,  by  1965.  had 
achieved  the  not-inconsiderable 
feat  of  making  20 0  films,  which 
earned  a  total  of  $3,000  million  at 
the  world  box  office,  taking  home 
$12  million  of  that  himself,  and 
then  filing  for  bankruptcy. 

But  his  career  remains  a 
remarkable  history  of  popular 
American  entertainment  in  this 
century:  the  son  of  a  burlesque 
comedian  called  Joe  Yule,  he  was 
on  stage  in  Brooklyd  at  the  age  of 
two,  went  on  to  star  in  17  Andy 
Hardy  pictures  and  the  best  of  the 
Judy  Garland  musicals,  married 
Ava  Gardner,  played  Fuck  on 
stage  and  screen  for  Max  Rein- 
harat,  and  created  the  cinema's 
first  punk  kid  in  Boys’  Town,  a 
script  to  which  he  soon  returns  for 
a1  television  series,  but  this  time 
playing  the  grizzled  old  priest 
This  will  not  be  Rooney's  first 
West  End  appearance  on  stage:  “I 
came  here  40  years  ago,  to  the  • 
London  Palladium  just  after  the 
war,  and  it  was  not  a  good  idea. 
They  had  never  had  a  Hollywood 
star  there  before,  and  one  of  the 


papers  ran  a  headline:  ‘American 
here  to  take  our  money'.  I  think 
they  thought  1  was  supposed  to 
appear  without  a  fee. 

"‘Anyway,  the  reviews  were 
terrible,  but  I  survived  the  two 
weeks:  it  was  a  very  touchy  time; 
but  then.  I've  had  a  lot  of  those.  In 
the  1960s  the  work  was  very  sparse 
indeed:  there  was  just  no  demand 
for  me  and  Hollywood,  anyway.. 
We  all  moved  to  Fort  Lauderdale 
to  live  with  her  parents.” 

By  now  Rooney  had  become  a 
born-again  Christian,  as  a  result  of 
an  unusual  encounter  with  an 
angel  in  a  Lake  Tahoe  coffee  shop: 

“I  was  there  doing  my  nightclub 
act,  way  down  the  bottom  half  of 
the  bill  and  in  deep  depression, 
and  suddenly  one  morning  there 
was  this  angel,  dressed  as  a  vgai ter 
at  my  table,  to  tell  me  that  Jesus 
loved  me,  and  ever  since  then  it's 
really  been  all  right.” 

Before  God  found  Andy  Hardy, 
it  was  rather  less  than  all  right 
After  his  vaudeville  start  (“people 
always  thought  I  was  a  very  old 
midget  whereas  I  was  just  a  very 
small  child”)  he  was  taken  by  his 
mother  (who  had  separated  from 
his  father  when  was  two)  out  to 
California,  where,  by  1926,  he  was 
making  silent  pictures  as  Joe  Yule 
junior. 

-  By  1932  he  had  become  Mickey 
Rooney,  by  1937  be  bad  become 
Andy  Hardy,  and  by  1939  he  had 
made  the  first  of  his  Judy  Garland 
musicals:  Babes  in  Arms:  “Mr 
Rooney  now  has  nothing  to 
learn,”  thought  Difys  Powell  then, 
“except  possibly  reticence”. 

Another  critic  once  said  that  the 
best  thing  about  Rooney  was  his 
spasmodic  ability  to  transcend 
vulgarity  and  make  it  into  an  all- 
American  virtue,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  one  of  his  more  lasting 
achievements  was  simply  not  to 
go  the  way  ofhis  beloved  Garland: 
“There  was  something  just  so 
awful  about  Judy  at  the  end:  it  was 
as  though  audiences  wanted  her  to 
become  the  American  Piaf  ‘Show 
us  you’re  still  alive*,  they'd  say,  ‘go 
out  and  sing  some  more’,  instead 
of  just  trying  to  heal  her. 

“I  tried  to  get  a  hold  of  her  at  the 
end  of  her  life,  but  it  was  far  too 


STEPHEN  MARKESON 


Mickey  Rooney:  came  to  the  stage  at  the  age  of  two.  He’s  now  67  and  Irving  with  the  principal  motto  “Never  Retire  But  Inspire” 


late.  I  always  loved  her  far  too 
much  to  marry  her;  she  had 
enough  to  cope  with  already,  why 
should  I  subject  her  to  me?” 

The  film  star  he  did  marry  was 
Ava  Gardner,  who  remains  one  of 
his  best  friends:  “We  were  both 
under  contract  to  MGM  and  I  was 
21  and  dressed  as  Carmen 
Miranda  at  the  time,  so  she  could 
hardly  refuse. 

“She  was  19  and  it  was  really  a 
mistake,  especially  as  the  studio 
made  me  have  17  Best  Men  at  the 
ceremony,  all  of  them  press 
agents.  But,  once  we  got  divorced, 
we  really  began  to  love  each  other 
very  much. 

“The  great  mistake  people  make 
in  marriage,  and  I  should  know,  is 
that  they  marry  people  they  love. 
Never  do  that;  marry  someone 
you  like,  preferably  your  best 
friend,  if  they  happen  to  be  of  a 
different  sex,  and  you’ll  eventually 


end  up  loving  them.  It  never 
works  out  the  other  way  around: 
you  never  like  people  after  you 
love  them.” 

For  three  years,  from  1939, 
Mickey  Rooney  topped  all  box 
office  cinema  charts,  not  just  in 
California  or  America,  but  in  the 
world:  “It  was  an  odd  kind  of 
feeling,  and  I  guess  it  made  me 
impossible  to  live  with  or  work 
with  after  a  while. 

“I  did  get  very  difficult,  and 
then  when  the  career  began  to  go 
wrong  I  got  even  worse.  At  30 1  felt 
like  I  was  a  100,  and  from  then  on 
it  just  got  terrible:  most  of  the 
films  I  made  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  never  got  released,  they  just 
sort  of  escaped. 

“But,  by  the  time  my  last  wife 
and  I  moved  to  Florida,  I  knew 
God  was  going  to  help,  and  sure 
enough,  just  after  we  got  there, 
Eddie  Bracken  turned  up  with  a 


comedy  called  Three  Goals  and  a 
Blanket  which  I  took  around 
dinner-theatres  for  about  10  years. 

“I  never  went  near  Broadway, 
because  the  last  time  Td  been 
there  it  was  with  Judy  doing  10 
shows  a  day  in  vaudeville  at  the 
Capitol,  with  queues  around  the 
blocks,  and  I  figured  I  could  never 
do  as  well  as  that  again.  Besides  I 
was  getting  $3,500  a  week  in 

But,  about  10  years  ago,  by 
which  time  Rooney  had  married 
his  seventh  and  present  wife  (a 
co  umiy-and- western  folk  singer 
named  Jan  Chamberlain),  money 
was  still  something  of  a  problem. 
“Jackie  Gleason  always  said  to 
me  ‘Mickey,  don’t  worry,  you 
have  a  cheque  in  your  pocket 
called  Talent  and  you  can  cash  it 
in  anytime  you  want*.  The  only 
trouble  with  that  theory  was  that 
Jackie  Gleason  was  never  a  bank 


cashier  in  Florida  when  I  really 
wanted  one. 

“Anyway,  this  professor  of  the¬ 
atre  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Ralph  Allot,  then  came 
along  with  the  idea  of  putting 
together  a  nostalgic  tribute  to 
vaudeville  starring  me  and  Ann 
Milter,  who  was  just  about  the 
only  dancer  in  Hollywood  1  had 
never  married,  so  I  agreed  and 
we've  never  looked  back. 

“As  soon  as  we  got  into  re-  1 
bearsal  with  Sugar  Babies,  1  knew 
we  had  something  very  special: 
after  all.  I  started  in  that  world, 
and  since  it  died  there’s  been  a 
kind  of  nostalgia  for  it,  among 
audiences  who  wanted  it  brought 
back,  just  the  way  that  Barman 
brought  bade  the  arcus  for  them.” 

With  seven  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters,  not  to  mention  a  model 
grand-daughter,  who  has  already 
been  on  the  cover  of  Vogue  in 


ways 


Japan,  Rooney  now  combines  a 
kind  of  manic  greasepainted  evan¬ 
gelism  with  the  old  techniques  of 
the  trouper.  Where  Osborne's 
Archie  Rice,  in  The  Entertainer, 
had  gone  dead  behind  the  eyes, 
Rooney  has  come  back  to  wz,  a 
born-again  hoofer  who  now  col¬ 
lects  all  the  honorary  Oscars  and 
television  Emmys  and  other 
showbiz  awards,  that  somehow 
never  came  his  way. 

“At  last  I've  now  got  the 
the  barn,  enough  money 
Sugar  Babies  never  to  have  to 
wOTk  again;  I've  learnt  how  to  stay 
married  for  more  than  10  years, 
how  to  save  money,  even  how  to 
live  with  myself.  People  think  that 
after  250  pictures  I  should  be 
either  smile  or  dead,  and  they 
probably  come  to  Sugar  Babies 
just  to  make  sure  that  I'm  stiO 
breathing,  because  the  chances  are 
that  if  I  am  then  they  are,  too. 

“But,  if  God  took  me  in  then 
he'll  take  anyone,  and  I  find  that 
kind  of  encouraging:  here’s  this 
balding,  overweight,  five-foot- 
three  guy  still  working  and  getting 
paid  for  it” 

Only  in'  America  could  they 
have  invented  Mickey  Rooney, 
and  only  in  America  could  he  now 
be  in  charge  of  a  nationwide 
Mickey  Rooney  Old  People's 
Association,  of  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  motto  is  “Never  Retire  But 
Inspire”. 

Rooney  is  very  good  on  sayings 
like  th«c  of  Sugar  Babies  he 
memorably  notes  that  “in  a  cm 
and  bleeding  world  we  are  the 
Band-aid”.  Although  seeing  the 
show  a  decade  ago  on  Broadway  I 
have  to  say  that,  in  medical  terms, 
it  struck  me  more  as  a  sort  of  semi- 
sleeping  pilL 

But,  then  again,  Rooney  is  ftot, 
as  he  disalarrningly  says,  an  actor 
of  the  critics:  “I  am  for  the  people: 
if  they  want  culture,  let  them  go 
see  Sir  Laurence  Olivier.” 

There  is  something  infinitely 
likeable  about  a  man  whose  fife 
and  career  have  often  resembled 
nothing  so  strongly  as  a  traffic 
accident,  from  which  he  walked 
away  almost  unscathed:  “1  always 
said  the  great  thing  was  just  to  step 
out  into  the  road  and  wait  to  get 
hit  by  something:  occasionally  it 
knocks  you  down,  but very  often  it 
just  carries  you  along  to  some¬ 
where  new.”  As  they  say  in 
burlesque:  yon  better  believe  it 

•  Sugar  Bairns  opens  at  the 
Savoy  on  September  20.  Boys' 

Town  can  be  seen  on  Channel  4 
today  at  1pm. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


PART  ONE 

OF  THE  ACCLAIMED 
BIOGRAPHY 

Prolific  playwright,  wit,  philosopher 
and  critic,  George  Bernard  Shaw 
created  his  own  character  as  skilfully  as 
any  of  those  in  his  plays. 

Discover  the  truth  behind  this  multi¬ 
faceted  genius  in  the  first  extract  from 
Michael  Holroyd’s  extraordinary  new 
biography. 
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THE  ARTS 


Cinema’s  origins,  glories  and  future  are  evoked  in  the  new  Museum  of  the  Moving  Image.  David  Robinson  unveils  its  wonders 

Hands  on  and  keep  moving 


Romance  (ITV) 
seem  designed  to  appease 

™  00ds!,ed  *€a6ae:  strong 
on  the  Kleenex,  soft  on  the  focus. 

SJbe  !he  fiw  kiss  of  the 
Out  of  The  Shadow  was 

“gged  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter 

which  had  witnessed  three  mur¬ 
ders,  an  exploding  Volvo  and  more 
violence  against  women  thwo  the 
entoe  history  of  Punch  and  Jody. 

Alexandra  Paul,  for  these  pur- 
Poses  an  employee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  in  Athens,  displayed 
f  we  genius  for  selecting  moody 

locations  in  which  to  be  stalked  by 

armed  thugs.  Leading  with  her 
Jab,  the  actress  evened  the  score 
try  means  of  some  bundling  es¬ 
capes  and  the  odd  weQ-aimed 
elbow. 

Leading  with  its  guide-book,  the 
production  selected  some  choice 
postcard  locations,  not  neglecting 
the  famous  Acropolis.  “Why 
herer  demanded  the  well-known 
Charles  Dance  of  the  hooded  eyes 
and  tense  mien,  honouring  an 
appointment  with  a  fellow  police¬ 
man  in  a  celebrated  open-air 
theatre,  downhill  from  the  re¬ 
nowned  Parthenon.  Because,  it 
was  explained,  the  Greek  cop's 
fancy  was  the  third  bacchante 
from  the  right  in  the  rehearsing 
chorus  line.  Not  even  Cliff  Richard 
stooped  to  such  excuses. 

The  dialogue  evolved  into  sub¬ 
titles  for  the  ear.  “Why  the  Art 
Squad?"  probed  Alexandra,  grill¬ 
ing  her  saviour  on  an  expedient 
doable  bed  in  a  seedy  but  safe  hotel 
room.  “I  like  beautiful  things**, 
Charles  replied,  nudging ly,  “and 
someone  has  to  see  they  don't  get 
into  the  wrong  hands." 

All  the  above,  it  should  be  noted, 
was  in  the  service  of  col  tore:  speci¬ 
fically,  the  investigation  of  icoa- 
smnggling  in  diplomatic  bags 
packed  by  Michael  J.  Shannon. 
Cornered  in  a  picturesque,  candle- 
haunted  island  monastery,  the  vil¬ 
lain  pulled  out  his  okl  equalizer 
and  proceeded  to  pop  off  at  every¬ 
thing  on  two  legs.  Needless  to  say, 
he  got  his. 

When  it  came,  die  smooching 
was  sensitively  handled,  and  some 
benign  sprite  in  casting  had 
Wanda  Veutham  as  an  Old  Mas¬ 
ter  faker  ready  to  play  the  elder- 
sister  Cupid  role.  But  there  was 
only  an  boor's  worth  of  drama  in 
the  thing,  and  one  would  really 
rather  be  on  holiday. 

Martin  Cropper 


A  fortnight  before  open¬ 
ing  day,  the  Museum  of 
the  Moving  Image  is 
still,  in  the  nature  of 
such  things,  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  unfinished  displays,  un¬ 
packed  crates,  unhurried 
workmen,  blind  video  screens; 
carpels  and  windows  covered  with 
newspaper  or  splashed  paint,  and 
peremptory  notices  everywhere: 
“Positively  no  smoking  on  the 
mam  deck";  “Don't  unlock  these 
doors".  As  Leslie  Hardcastle  — 
who  from  the  outset,  eight  years 
ago,  has  been  the  somewhat 
centrifugal  focal  figure  in  the 
project  —  says,  “You're  seeing  a 
theatre  before  the  actors  arrive 
and  before  the  scenery  is  up". 

More  than  enough  is  already 
visible,  however,  to  disarm  even 
the  most  sceptical  views  of  a 
museum  for  the  detritus  of  a 
century  of  cinema,  together  with 
the  technologies  of  the  future.  As 
you  thread  MOMI's  seemingly 
endless  maze,  the  projected  visit 
time  of  90  minutes  begins  to  look 
like  a  serious  underestimate. 

The  name  of  the  Museum, 
already  plagiarized  by  a  similar 
enterprise  in  New  York,  was 
invented  by  Hardcastle  (as  he  now 
remembers,  against  much  initial 
resistance).  “It  has  to  be  much 
more  than  a  film  museum.  Today 
we  have  to  take  in  television, 
video,  and  all  sorts  of  coming 
technologies. 

“Nor  must  you  think  of  MOMI 
in  isolation.  It  is  side  by  side  with 
the  National  Film  Theatre,  which 
has  after  all  been  for  37  years  the 
greatest  museum  of  cinema  in  the 
world".  For  a  good  many  of  those 
years  Hardcastle  has  been  the 
NFTs  General  Administrator. 
The  Museum  and  the  NFT  are 
entered  by  the  sanie  new  foyer. 

MOMI  .has  predecessors  —  the 
Cinema thque  Francaise  in  Paris 
and  cinema  museums  in  Brussels 
and  Frankfurt  -  but,  apart  from 
being  much  larger,  it  will  not  be 
quite  like  any  existing  institution. 

It  is  an  odd  mixture  of  exhibits 
and  display,  of  hard  information 
and  irreverent  jokes.  “I  think 
we're  unique  in  the  breadth  of  our 
aim.  in  trying  to  appeal  at  every 
level  from  the  casual  visitor  or 
family  party  who  just  want  a  fun 
show,  to  pure  buffs,  or  the 
specialist  who  can  make  use  of  the 
study  rooms  and  information 
banks  we  provide." 

Hardcastle  “co-authored” 
MOMI  with  David  Francis.  Cura- 


B adding  a  stairway  to  paradise:  David  Francis  (left)  and  Leslie  Hardcastle,  co-ordinators,  pose  on  the  Pillared  Staircase  of  Stars  at  MOMI 


tor  of  the  National  Film  Archive, 
with  Neal  Potter  as  designer. 
Francis  has  persistently  battled  for 
academic  rigour,  but  he  also 
respects  the  strong  element  of 
magic  and  drama  which  is  para¬ 
mount  for  Hardcastle,  whose  fam¬ 
ily  background  is  the  theatre. 

The  itinerary  is  roughly  chrono¬ 
logical,  with  interludes  on  the  way 
to  celebrate  the  great  events  and 
crises  of  film  history:  and  to 
intercut  the  parallel  stories  of 
artistic  and  technical  dev¬ 
elopment  against  the  background 
of  the  social  and  political  turmoils 
of  the  cinema's  century. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  Museum 
—  reclaimed  after  much  wrestling 
with  the  Lambeth  Council  who 
wanted  itas  a  car  park  —  conducts 
the  visitor  through  a  world  of 
optical  marvels  that  paved  the 
way  for  the  invention  of  moving 


pictures.  There  are  the  expected 
shadow  shows,  magic  lanterns  and 
all  the  -scopes  and  -tropes  —  zog- 
roscopes,  thaumotropes,  zoe- 
tropes,  phenakistiscopes,  praxino- 
scopes,  chroma  tropes,  stereo¬ 
scopes  —  with  which  classically 
educated  physicists  and  toy-mak¬ 
ers  dazzled  19th-century  eyes. 

Suddenly  you  are  thrust 
into  the  gloom  of  Etienne 
Robertson's  Phantas¬ 
magoria,  a  horror  movie 
show  of  the  1790s,  in  an 
ancient  chapel  where  the  periwigs 
of  plaster  fellow-spectators  stand 
on  end  in  fright  at  the  spectres 
conjured  out  of  lamps  and  lenses. 
You  pass  on,  and  Muybridge’s 
galloping  horses  flicker  on  the 
screen;  then  comes  the  LumiCre 
Cinematographs  —  with  a  real 
projector  of  the  time  — in  the 
white  and  gold  Grand  Cafe. 


Later,  you  step  directly  from  a 
Biograph  show  into  the  trenches  of 
the  First  World  War,  and  watch 
through  periscopes  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme,  the  nightmare  pre¬ 
served  for  ever  on  celluloid.  It 
goes  on  and  on  — a  celestial 
stairway  flanked  by  caryatids  with 
the  faces  of  Fairbanks,  Gish, 
Valentina  Pickford  and  the  other 
silent  deities;  a  shop  from  Charlie 
Chaplin's  boyhood  London,  with 
his  hat  and  cane  and  his  contract 
with  the  Keystone  Company  in 
the  window;  a  Soviet  propaganda 
train  of  the  Twenties,  bringing 
movies  to  the  masses.  And  so  past 
Fred  Astaire's  dancing  tail-suit, 
Dali's  Mae  West  lips  sofa,  an 
Odeon  foyer,  a  flying  Superman, 
to  Star  Wars  and  a  robot  sur¬ 
rounded  with  screens  beaming  out 
images  from  every  station  and 
satellite. 


It  is,  above  all,  the  moving 
image  that  is  celebrated.  There  are 
more  than  1 00  screens,  from  tele¬ 
vision  monitors  to  wide  screen. 
The  rival  inventors  of  television 
argue  fiercely  from  their  indepen¬ 
dent  screens;  at  10  Downing 
Streeet,  presided  over  by  a  Spilling 
Image  Maggie,  a  succession  of 
Pri  me  Ministers  vie  for  the  screen; 
Alf  Garnett  spits  abuse  from  his 
electronic  window. 

The  visit  is  far  from  passive. 
There  is  an  emphasis  on  “hands- 
on".  The  visitor  will  be  able  to  edit 
a  film,  do  film' animation,  or  sit  in 
a  studio  make-up  chair. 

One  of  the  riskier  innovations  is 
a  staff  of  actors,  who  replace 
conventional  security  men  and 
guides.  The  intention  is  for  pro¬ 
tean  performances:  the  actor  will 
shift  from  the  role  of  a  17th- 


century  travelling  lantern ist  to  a 
19th-century  physicist  or  a  First 
World  War  soldier  or  nurse. 

At  a  time  when  most  institu¬ 
tions  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
austerity,  this  has  been  a  costly 
project.  Ironically,  however,  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  budget 
approaching  £1 2m  has  been  spent 
on  the  museum  itself,  including 
design,  displays,  exhibits  and  eight 
years'  salaries.  The  rest  has  gone 
on  the  structure,  and  principally  in 
battling  with  a  supremely  difficult 
site,  imprisoned  under  an  arch  of 
Waterloo  Bridge.  Almost  £lm 
went  on  safety  provisions  alone. 

None  of  this  money  has  come 
from  public  sources.  The  funding 
was  launched,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  cheerfully  foreseen  as  a  £4m 
project,  by  a  donation  of  £1.5m 
from  the  Hong  Kong  shipping 
magnate  Sir  Yue  Kong  Pao.  The 
rest  of  the  money  has  come  from 
companies  and  private  donors. 
Anthony  Smith,  the  British  Film 
Institute's  just-departed  director, 
is  reckoned  a  fund-raiser  without 
equal:  “It  is  certain  that  there 
would  never  have  been  a  MOMI 
without  him'-,  says  Hardcastle. 

The  biggest  benefactor 
has  been  J.  Paul  Getty 
Junior,  whose  other 
contributions  to  the  BFI 
(the  parent  body  of 
MOMI,  the  NFT  and  the  National 
Film  Archive)  has  included  the. 
Archive’s  J.  Paul  Getty  Conserve-  ■ 
tion  Centre  at  Berkhamsted  —  the 
world's  most  advanced  centre  for  - 
the  problems  of  preserving  film 
material. 

Getty’s  interest  comes  from  a  ‘ 
personal  passion  for  movies:  and 
some  of  MOMI's  more  flamboy¬ 
ant  initiatives  —  such  as  buying 
Marilyn  Monroe's  shimmy  dress 
from  Some  Like  It  Hot  for 
£19,800,  earlier  this  year— were', 
inspired  and  financed  by  him.  - 
This  investment  paid  instant  divi-  • 
deads:  MOMI  received  world-  . 
wide  press  coverage  worth  far* 
more  than  the  price. 

The  running  costs  are  estimated  l 
at  around  £1.5ra  a  year.  To  cover  „ 
this  it  will  need  about  435,000- 
visitors  annually,  with  a  top  ad-, 
mission'  rate  of  £3.25  and  con¬ 
cessions  for  children,  senior; 
citizens,  students,  families  and- 
schools  parties.  The  London  Dun- ; 
geon  has  almost  that  many  admis¬ 
sions,  and  Madame  Tussauds, 
with  higher  admission  charges, 
attracts  five  times  the  number. 


THE  TIMES 
ARTS  DIARY 

In  a  project  that  calls  to  mind  its 
balmy,  barmy  days,  the  Arts 
Council  is  giving  an  artist  £4,380 
to  sow  a  croquet  lawn.  Heather 
Ackroyd’s  Bad  Grace,  the  politics 
of  the  garden  is  a  theatre  perfor¬ 
mance  requiring  the  growing  and 
laying  a  carpet  of  real  grass.  The 
audience,  watching  through  rail¬ 
ings  will  see  a  woman,  initially 
surrounded  by  a  pile  ofbooks,  dis¬ 
tribute  mallets  and  pins  and  then 
play  the  game  with  her  brother.  At 
the  end  both  drive  the  railings  into 
the  lawn.  What's  it  about?  In  her 
grant  application  Ackroyd  men¬ 
tions  Pandora,  the  garden  as 
“female  attribute",  “the  process  of 
conjunction"  and  “the  need  to 
transcend  the  state  if  immanence” 
(sic).  She  at  least  has  come  up  with 
an  interesting  horticultural 
observation:  grass  apparently 
takes  two  weeks  to  grow  on  a  quilt 

and  has  a  “curious  animated 
quality  and  vivid  colour" . 

Scatological  Steven  Berkoff, 
whose  play  Greek  is  enjoying  both 
a  stage  and  opera  revival,  is  to 
direct  Shakespeare.  Joe  Papp  has 
chosen  him  to  mount  Coriolanas 
this  antaamn,  as  the  latest  of  his 
complete  Shakespeare  series  at 
the  Public  Theatre,  off  Broadway. 
Though  it  will  be  Berkoff's  first 
time  directing  the  Bard  in  the 

States,  the  real  question  is  bow  he 

will  cope  directing  Deer  Hanler 
star  Christopher  Walken  in  the 
title  role  -  both  have  infamously 
volatile  temperaments. 

After  threatening  all  manner  of 
things,  Mary  Whitehouse .  has 
decided  not  only  against  a  private 
nmsecution  of  Scorsese  s  Last 
Temptation  of  Christ  but  never  to 
see  the  movie  -  just  not  her  idea 
of  a  night  out,  it  seems.  Although 


there  will  now  be  no  need  to 
trouble  the  courts  over  the  matter, 
banister  Geoffrey  Robertson,  her 
old  Gay  News  case  adversary,  I 
noticed,  did  make  it  to  Thursday's 
London  preview. 

The  honour  of  having  American 
novelist  Jay  Madnerney  publish 
The  Story  of  My  Life  in  Britain 
before  the  United  States,  wore  thin 
last  week  when  his  American 
publishers  ordered  his  immediate 
return.  Bang  went  a  book  signing 
at  Covent  Garden  and  a  public 
“conversation"  with  journalist 
Robert  Elms  at  the  ICA.  Elms 
says  he  then  also  polled  oat,  not 
becanse  he  lost  his  nerve  alter  the 
hostile  reception  for  bis  first  novel. 
In  Search  of  the  Crock,  bat 
becanse  he  would  have  foimd  a 
conversation  with  himself  boring. 
As  it  happens  he  does  not  sound 
heart  broken  at  missing  one  with 
Mclnerney,  whom  be  accuses  of  a 
deficient  sense  of  humoar.  As 
evidence.  Elms  says:  “I  race  told 
him  I  had  two  nodes  called  Mac 
and  Ernie  and  that  we  called  them 
‘Maclneroey*  when  they  came  into 
the  room  together.  He  didn't 
laugh.” 

Latest  on  the  Chichester  Festival 
director  stakes.  The  rumours  I 
reported  about  Donald  Sin  den 
and  Penelope  Keith  vying  to 
succeed  John  Gale  were  well 
founded.  1  hear  both  are  on  the 
final  shortlist  and  have  been 
joined  by  Keith  Michell,  who  held 
the  post  once  before,  from  1 974  to 
1977.  Chichester’s  first  director 
was,  of  course,  Olivier. 

After  years  of  bitter  attack  from 
Sir  Peter  Hall,  the  Arts  Cbonril 
has  girt  its  revenge.  At  the  end  of 
15  years  as  director  of  the  cotmcO's 
number  one  client.  Sir  Peter  is  to 
get  no  send  off  from  105  Picca- 
sfilly.  And  neither  chairman  Sir 
William  Rees  Mogg  nor  secretary 
general  Lake  Rittoer  will  be  at  his 
leaving  party  at  the  National 
Theatre  next  month.  The  Arts 
council  protests:  “They're  both 
away,  genuinely  away." 

Andrew  Billen 


Odd  chemistry 


LONDON 

MUSIC 


BBCSO/Janowski 
Albert  Hall/Radio  3 


The  chemistry  at  work  in 
Szymanowski's  Second  Violin 
Concerto  seems  to  me  a  little  odd. 
Its  solo  part  is  never  anything 
other  than  a  virtuoso  one,  whether 
in  lyrical  or  more  aggressive  vein, 
and  yet  the  effect  of  the  piece  as  an 
entity  is  intentionally  restrained. 
Above  all,  though,  Szymanowski's 
experiment  with  form,  hazarding 
two  different  kinds  of  mood 
against  each  other,  joining  them 
together  with  a  cadenza,  and 
repeating  them  in  reverse  order, 
seems  to  preclude  the  dynamism 
that  more  significant  areas  of 
instability  might  create. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  hard  not  to 
be  beguiled  in  this  performance  by 
the  composer’s  confident  handling 
of  what  is  anyway  an  idiosyncratic 
language,  while  this  subtly-scored 
work  also  reaped  the  benefits  of 
the  relaxed,  right  assurance  of  the  1 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  under 

Acis  and  Galatea 

Midsummer  Opera 


It  has  taken  a  couple  of  Austra¬ 
lians,  in  an  Ealing  garden,  to  make 
Handel  feel  at  home  again.  His 
very  English  opera,  Acis  and 
Galatea,  was  written  for  private 
performance  at  Cannons,  the 
Edgware  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.  The  activities  in  the 
gracious  house  and  garden  of  90 
Grange  Road,  WS,  come  pretty 
near,  1  suspect,  to  reincarnating 
the  spirit  of  the  great  original. 

This  was  Midsummer  Opera's 
third  Handel  venture;  and  they  get 
better  and  better.  Lorelle  and 
David  Skewes,  who  both  direct  the 
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Marek  Janowski  and  of  the 
marvellous  solo  playing  by  Lydia 
Mordkovitch.  For  her  the  con¬ 
certo  was  a  vehicle  for  a  self- 
effacing  brilliance  as  well  as  a 
gorgeously  rich  cantabile  tone. 

Around  the  Szymanowski  were 
placed  pillars  of  solidly  Germanic 
music,  by  Wagner  and  Brahms. 
Janowski  created  an  apt  sense  of 
massiveness  in  Wagnert  Prelude 
to  Act  One  of  Die  Meistersinger, 
helped  by  the  BBCSO’s  eager 
brass,  while  his  magisterial  control 
.of  pacing  in  the  Act  Three  Prelude 
of  the  same  opera  made  the  music 
in  all  its  quietness  seem  to  stand 
still. 

The  blend  of  the  orchestra  was 
also  impressive,  as  it  was  in 
Brahms's  Fourth  Symphony,  at 
any  rate  after  a  hesitant  beginning 
by  the  higher  strings.  Power 
seemed  to  gather  inexorably,  if 
sometimes  implicitly,  as  the  piece 
progressed,  so  that  though  the  first 
movement  ended  imposingly  en¬ 
ough,  by  the  time  the  final  .cha¬ 
conne  came  to  its  dose  a  vast,  self- 
regenerating  wave  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  acceptance  had 
overwhelmed  alL 

Stephen  Pettitt 

company  and  sing  in  it,  are  pro¬ 
viding  not  only  a  captivating  eve¬ 
ning's  entertainment,  but  some  of 
the  most  stylish  Handel  perfor¬ 
mance  around. 

In  Alan  Privett’s  gently  witty 
production,  Handel's  happy  nym¬ 
phs  and  happy  swains  find  them¬ 
selves  in. an  Edwardian  Arcadia. 
The  chonis  of  five  are  houseguests 
in  blazers  and  boaters;  their 
dancing  and  sporting  is  limited  to 
reading  the  very  paper  which  di¬ 
verts  you  now;  they  arc  ministered 
to  and  advised  by  a  sour  butler 
(David  Skewes). 

If  all  this  sounds  like  yet  another 
undergraduate  romp,  the  details 
are  transmuted  so  deftly  and 
unselfconsciously  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  won  over  time  and  again. 
The  change  of  pace  in  the  chorus 
“Happy,  happy  we"  signals  a' 
quick  game  of  croquet,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  machines  for  the 
entry  of  the  monster  Polyphemus, 
the  chonis  simply  takeS  their 
contrapuntal  cue  and  shamelessly 
turn  the  occasion  into  an  excuse 
for  a  madrigal  Acis  (Lynton 
Atkinson)  really  is  turned  into  a 
fountain,  though . . . 

Frolicking  apart,  the  produc¬ 
tion's  vindication  lies  in  its  musi¬ 
cal  excellence.  David  Roblou, 
directing  eight  players  on  period 
instruments  from  a  harpsichord 
inside  the  conservatory,  generates 
a  spirited  rapport  with  his  singers 
in  matters  of  phrasing,  pacing  and 
ornamentation;  and  in  Lorelle 
Skewes's  Galatea  and  Brian  Ban¬ 
na  tyne-Scott’s  caddish  cricketer  of 
a  Polyphemus,  be  has  two  inde¬ 
fatigable  stylists.  Try  your  utmost 
for  a  ticket  tonight 


Hilary  Finch 


Impishly  lyrical  myth 

_  1  JIM  CALDWELL 


Ciphers  in  play:  Chon  En-Lai,  Nixon,  Mrs  Nixon  and  Wn  Ching-hua 


EDINBURGH 

FESTIVAL 


OPERA 


Nixon  in  China 
Playhouse 

Fittingly  for  an  opera  dealing  in 
“contemporary  mythology",  John 
Adams's  Nixon  in  China  has  itself 
acquired  almost  mythological  sta¬ 
tus:  a  genuinely  popular  new 
opera.  Not  yet  a  year  old,  it  has 
had  a  string  of  American  and 
Dutch  performances,  a  commer¬ 
cial  recording  and  highlights 
played  in  concerts.  Now  the 
original  Houston  Grand  Opera 
cast  is  showing  Edinburgh  what  all 
the  fuss  is  about 

Clearly,  a  score  of  instant 
impact  unflagging  energy  and 
bright  uncomplicated  colours 
helps.  Adams  may  motor  along 
the  phased  sequences  of  stock 
minimalist  tracks  for  much  of  the 
time,  but  his  lyricism  sometimes 
blossoms  impressively  and  his 
orchestration  has  many  impish 
touches.  Moreover,  his  music 
underpins  the  important  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  most  luscious  Holly¬ 
wood  tradition. 

Rarely  can  a  plane  have  landed 
on  an  opera  stage  in  a  greater  blaze 
of  quasi- Wagnerian  glory,  or  old 
politicians  surveyed  the  failure  of 
their  schemes  to  more  seductively 
nostalgic  saxophones  and  violins. 

But  it  is  the  winning  theatri¬ 
cality  of  Peter  Sellars’s  production 

Grand  Magic 
Assembly  Rooms 

This  dark,  many-layered  play, 
written  40  years  ago  by  Ednardo 
de  Filippo,  has  never  before  been 
performed  in  Britain.  John 
Retallack'S  sensitive,  scrnpalons 
production  with  (he  Glasgow  The¬ 
atre  Ensemble,  is  therefore  es¬ 
pecially  welcome  -  and  deserving 
of  a  brighter  spotlight  than  this 
touch-time  slot. 

There  are  two  main  characters, 
an  aentdy  jealous  husband, 
Calogero,  and  a  seedy  magician, 
Otto.  The  latter  conjures  away  the 
former’s  wife  daring  a  perform 
mance  at  a  seaside  hotel,  enaMing 
her  to  elope  with  her  lover,  and 
setting  in  motion  a  theatrical 
debate  on  illusion  and  reality  of 
thrilling  richness  and  depth. 

Some  of  the  first  act  is  taken  np 
with  the  m  ana  siring  of  the  ma¬ 
gician's  illusions:  witnesses  to  his 
astonishing  powers  ten  oat  to  be 
planted  colleagues  the  third!  eye. 
which  he  dams  sfci  tta  tanv- 


that  is  the  chief  asset.  He  and  the 
librettist  Alice  Goodman  (whose 
text  is  an  entertainingly  droll  com¬ 
pilation  of  “statesman-speak") 
dearly  ascribe  to  the  Tolstoy 
thesis  that  events  determine  rul¬ 
ers’  actions,  not  vice  versa.  It  does 
not  really  matter  in  the  opera  what 
Nixon  and  Mao  say,  because  it  did 
not  matter  at  the  lime. 

So,  freed  from  actuality,  the 
action  takes  flight  in  glorious 
fentasy.  The  superb  Peking  Opera- 
style  Act  II  dances,  for  instance, 
draw  the  Nixons  and  Kissinger 
into  a  surreal  and  increasingly 
violent  scenario:  a  demonstration, 
perhaps,  of  the  ultimate  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  political  rhetoric. 

The  main  new  element  in  the 
Edinburgh  performances  is  the 


THEATRE 


ledge  of  others’  thoughts,  relies  on 
simple  detective  work.  And  his 
supposed  professorial  distinc¬ 
tion  —  beautifully  conveyed  by 
Raymond  Greenaway  with  his  air 
of  a  down-at-heel  Toscanini  — 
masks  hen-pecked  penury. 

In  the  splendid  second  act, 
however,  the  debate  takes  a  much 
more  intriguing  turn.  Visited  by 
the  distraught  Calogero  (accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  policeman)  demanding 
the.  return  of  his  wife,  Otto 
manages  to  persuade  him  that  the 
passing  of  time  (four  days)  to  an 
ilhswn,  that  the  magic  perfor¬ 
mance  is  still  in  progress,  and  that 
Calogero’s  wife  is  in  a  portable 
box.  The  most  flimsy  of  dramatic 
coinddences  -  the  chance  pres¬ 
ence  of. the  hotel  waiter  at 
Calogero’s  flat  -  authenticates 

thto  tissue  of  absurdities. 

What  to  original,  and  parties- 
Jarty  sombre,  in  de  Filippo's 
devefepaent,  is  that  he  does  not 


Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra,  ■ 
which  does  sterling  service  to  Ad¬ 
ams’s  score.  However,  the  com-- 
poser  —  conducting  his  opera  for 
the  first  time  — seemed  to  have 
little  judgement  of  balances:  many 
of  the  words  were  masked,  usually 
by  the  mighty  entry  of  some 
synthesiser-enhanced  pedal  note 
(faulty  amplification  did  not  help). . 

The  performances  on  stage  were  * 
excellent,  especially  James  Madd- 
alena’s  uncanny  Nixon.  Carolann 
Page's  homely  Pat  Nixon,  Thomas 
Hammons's  Kissinger  (the  least 
benign  caricature)  and  Trudy 
Ellen  Craney's  high-coloratura ! 
Madame  Mao.  Further  perfor¬ 
mances  tonight  and  Monday. 

Richard  Morrison 

follow  tire  line  that  a  certain 
measure  of  DJnsiou  to  necessary  to  ’ 
save  us  from  unacceptable  truths. ; 
Thto  has  already  been  suggested  -< 
by  the  fate  of  Amelia,  18-year-old 
daughter  of  Otto's  colleague 
Arturo. 

Arturo  believes  be  can  cure  her . 
of  a  terminal  heart  condition  by  * 
feeding  her  up,  but  as  she  herself 
stoically  remarks,  this  to  just 
wishful  thinking,  and  she  dies. 

Wlira  Calogero  presumes  that  this  : 

is  another  ilbctioa,  Otto  demurs 
with  talk  of  another  fflasioiiist. 
mod  more  powerful  than  he, 
whose  tricks  Ite  cannot  fathom. 

John  Lawrence  plays. 
Calogero  with  an  awkward,  - 
Mustering  rigidity  which  treads 
that  characteristic  20fb-ceatnry 
narrow  One  between  absurdity  and 
tragic  heroism:  a  strong  perfor¬ 
mance,  with  something  of  Michael 
Gambon’s  Eddie  Carbone  about  it 
The  play  comes  across  as  a 
neglected  masterpiece. 

HarryEyres 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
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5"*"tey  OBAim  QpfcHA  —GMT  NaB—  Sp5S  BBWta.  SSS 

*S«p  Jnm  Soon,  smart  Jofy  crane)  Pawueie  omukw  "mow, 

7 JO  pci  amides  nmi  Triin-nniyiwn  furr—  ronrt— l  Hnimnn  —riTwifl 

_ flat,  naao  cia.i:ioj6  om  pso  «.£««  mat*  whoimiwi 

tan*  n  Pie  am  m  HIH  Tin  PHn—a a  <K  DWU  COMCEWr  HJH 
*  B*P  CANCER  The  ManA  Ouate  Anal  HugMa  icandj.  ndp 
7-Mpm  RMn  ipunm  Wage*  on  Cke  MeanuBnpar 

Hath wfaigr  Piano  Concerto  No  a.  Bgai  Engma  van—ons 
C1&.US0.  USOIortri  U— jueor  Fnen—or  tneHoyal 

ftterman  Hoop*—  Fnenasof  The  R— mores 


Summerscope 

U9WW  MOZART:  COS  MM  TUTTE  Opu  Factory  London  WA-alta  M 
fflwa*  Damn  (conductor)  Dadd  Reman  —ear)  dm  Room  idwgnen 
7 A) pa  115.  £11  £830  Corey)  Opara  factor, London SmtonwostfSBC 


Open  Factory  London  i 


VICTOR  HOCHHAUSER  presents 
at  die  ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL 

TONIGHT  7.30 

GRAND  OPERA  NIGHT 

WITH  THREE  GREAT  STARS 
Soprano:  JANE  EAGLEN 
Tenor:  NEIL  JENKINS 
Baritone:  SIMON  KEENLYSIDE 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Coodugor  SIMON  IOLY 
STEPHEN  JACKSON  &NGEB5 
FANFARE  TRUMPETERS  FROM  KNELLER  HALL 
OvCTaranDdBrtadiiifroniLaTfaviMa,  HMmingCliflnifcMn 
Madam  Butterfly,  Dance  of  the  Homs  from  La  GMcooda, 
Gtonn  of  (be  Hebrew  Siam  from  Nabncco .  End  trio  &  chons 
from  Faust, Grand  March*  Chons  fan  Aida,  ARIAS  AND 
CHORUSES  from  Don  Gknaam,  Canaan,  La  Wdfy,  Faust, 
La  Rondiae,  Rjgoksto  and  La  Bobfene.  ■ 

MONDAY  26th  SEPTEMBER  730 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor.  ANTHONY  INGLE  Kano  .  PHILIP  MARTIN 
BAND  OF  THE  SCOTS  GUARDS 
The  Sleeping  Beamy’  Waltz,  ‘Swan  Lake'  State, 

Piano  Concerto  no.1  Marche  MiStaire,  The  Niacradter  Sate’ 
Overture,  1&2  (WITH  CANNON*  MORTAR  EFFECTS) 
C4JQfflP3ooioaasoci2ci3.sofrtfimi  mmim/msm 

at  the  BARBICAN 

TOMORROW  7 JO 
ACADEMY  OF  ST  MARTIN- 
IN-THE-FIELDS 

(RadntanhtSsvhBaACam) 
DmaadSaUa:  KENNETH  SUXTIDVidin:  BRIONYSHAW 

Co— faC—oOMNoXI . HANDEL 

C»iMiiPinMrhr3Mhi..  —  BACH 

Setraate  (or  String* . . — — . ELGAS 

Mah«  BARBER 

Syegihcny  Np.Z9ioA»Ca)l  . .  ■■  MOZART 

OJO  C6J0  EX50  nl£lL50  UJJO  fcwn  Hd  01-088891 


KHfT  OPERA  m  A  —GMT  AT  THE  CHMEW  OPStA  -fa  male  * 
MM  by  JatfA  WM.  eooHmsea  ay  m*m  PteroU.  n»  opera  a 
B*»M  on  a  iam  cantury Vuafi  pier.  ■  Omasa  aatee  ol  »— f  Mongo— 
ndn  a  ihcww  lain  ol  Q»ki*  a  ciietmi  no« 

CIS  C 12  £350  pn*yj  Tr»  Sx«  BB»OW 


Summerscope 

OANCOd  WOMEN  AT  WORK 

Ho—  find  —  Sue  Medea— n  Tne  Scan*— g  ateow  w— 

■»—>—**>— non—  a»iaa— n— -* 

Cmwmg  m«  Wouno  «b  pv*|.  Die  MAM  nan  Bon  «M<  n  wnoiA. 
Hou  ttea  Bonom  OtT— nardan  .  ohi— a  mconc— aiona  ta 

Wo—  Bmfafi  repa-ami  Pata  Uy  a  new  eor*  craatefl  tor  ma  lama t, 
£*«reputary  Banco  Thaa HCwBa*>.dBBtW  1— art* 
PKwgnKmraiang  iHenoroA  reawy  on——  me  pairname- 
«*gna*Ctconc— tnsca  Trie  Souff  Bad  Gararo 

The  zap  Onh  c— —no  the  mi-  T—JE «AHT  Parer  and—. 

Kan  Acker.  Jntt  Mft*  Tony  Mae.  Utt  <»■  a  I—  S—  m  an 
nenng  ol  nenor.  mystery.  ia*pue.  Nm.  conwoy.  pOaoy.  i— u  » 
w«™»n  an  ateoieeno  Eob*  A*ai>  Pons  sery  conoid 
pBrgnoa  CaSOtCCD  Soon* B*«* Cnnyo 


RAYMOND  GUBB  AY  presents 
at  the  BARBICAN 

_ BaaOeBccfCCM-08M81 

TONIGHT  at  Z45  p.m. 

Direct  from  New  Orleans  die  return  of  die  tegendaiy 

PRESERVATION  HALL 

®  JAZZ  BAND 

The  tar  warn  ofNegOrie*B*I»a  ted  fa?- 
PERCT  HUMPHREY mnnpa.  MANUEL  CRU^TOebnoe. 
JAMES ^ING"  MILLESuao.  NARVIN  KIMBALL  bmfa. 
FRANK  PBBKER  drums  FRANK  ORMOND  nanboo^  and 
JAMES  PREVOST  bcs. 


CC  01-638  B89I  ™*B  lOam-Spro  dally. 

B  A  R  B  I  (  A  N 

Owrird.fundtd  nc  minJitd  tr  «he  Corsorme"  ol  tnr  Cny«(  London 


ter*ag  a  alrttafay.  day  haaamfciml  played  d»  mane  fcr  mare  dan  M 

yesn  - in  »  pan  of  mem. 

£6.50,  £8-50. 00.50,02-50 

Tbtaecaoenmicmadcpo— ftlkby  rfaeggtCTajryefaaAaQnyiaatBndg— n_ 

SUNDAY  U  SEPTEMBER  2t  ZM  p-m- 

OPERA  GALA  NIGHT 

F^ae.RMteKnEBUireRWSEVRLEOwBBetlcriS: 

®NABUCCOQBrad(hrtkbmBSbaa;  ARM  GnnS  Mad*  H. 

TBOMrofiEtoflOBrasGonaad:  BUBTSoUcn'  OamMuapI 
CMMlSmuniCBnkaBBBBaadtePRnHZIGOR 
Ne*BmOaKrcadntfaHUiaAaLAMJ£ERMO(B.CARMB<, 
KUSALKA  cxl  [HE  FLEDSLMAUS. 

VALERIE  MASTERSON  soprano 

LONDON  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA 
Condnaor  ANDREW  GREENWOOD  LONDON  CHORALE 
RmFARE  TBDMPETEBS  FROM  THE  BAMD  OF  THE  BUK  AND  ROTAIS 

_  £6»£8,  Oft  Q2.Q4. _ 

WEDNESDAY  14  SEPTEMBER  at  Z45  pjn. 

ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC 

©ORCHESTRA 

SBm£hs _ -FINLANDIA 

Grieg - .PEER  GYNT  SUITE  No.  1 

Tchaikovsky . PIANO  CONCERTO  No.  1 

Dvorak .  -SYMPHONY  No.  9  (NEW  WORLD) 
CondnoonYONDANlBUlT  KATHRYN  STOTT  piano 
£6- 5ft  t8.5ftO0.ift  02.50, 04 

WEDNESDAY  21  SEPTEMBER  AC  Z45  pun. 
THEMUSCOF 

GEORGE  GERSHWIN 

Strike  no  ibc  Band  Oaertmt; 

IwUH  Aa  AmtricanlaPKria;  RhumwljlflBtoe;  Vaijat—BIOB 
[|tB|  ‘fgMRhytkm’iPoraraedBanSyiiTMaicFScarc 
LONDON  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA 
'"^’Conduann  ANTHONY  INGUS  PHILIP  FOWKE  piano 
_ £6J0,  £7.50,  £9JftQft5ft  £11 .50,0X50 

TREREMSTU5BTO.GR0UFPLC 
-WV  )a  ntodaiao  win  RATUOM)  CISBAy  pmran 

FRIDAY  23  SEPTEMBER  145  pjn. 

THE  MUSIC  OF 
ANDREW  LLOYD 


e  far  more  than  50 


Vk 

vh 


Mn  DIRECT  FROM  SPAIN 

Efl^PACO  PENA’S  FLAMENCO 

mar  dance  company 

ina^ectacuiar 

SPANISH  FIESTA 

A  fantastic  evening  rf. Spanish  Fbmgnm  and  - 
dance  by  the  vrarkTs  greatest  fiameoco  graJanst^Wl 
Paco  Pena  and  ins  bdEatrt  company 

Sponsored  by  Gaaalez  Byass  £t* 

FROM  MONDAY  NEXT 

t»4E  WEEK  ONLY 

Evenings  7.45.  MM  Saturday  3.(M  (No  perf  Sept  9) 
aDJ0£10J0£12£13J0fiianfU  01^88891 

SEPTEMBER  7.45 

CLASSICS 

ivtin/ivtuoiirurlONY  ORCHESTRA 
Candudon  CHARLES  PEEBLES  Phna  JOHN  BINGHAM 

Onrtme.WB&amTeB  _ — . — . -  .  . ROSSINI 


1«i  Md.  Haydn: 

nomEflaiHobXV.30 


-WfX  Mi 

FRB 


LONDONOmCEKrOBCaESnU  Coodaoor  JOtBAH-BEED 


till  Cum  ii  iru  No.  2  _________ 

tefaHwa  tea—  Cmfaib  Rmticana 

Ub«rtyBdM«Kh . . 

tnpAQananMactNt.1  - 


—  . ROSSINI 

VAUaiAN  WILLIAMS 

- RACHMANINOV 

- MASCAGNI 

- SOUSA 

- ELGAR 

-  . RAVEL 


THURSDAY  6th  OCTOBER  7.45 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 

Gorxhictorfffaipsrard  IAN  WATSON 
VnfinJQS&LUIS  GARCIA  Qariner  JACKBRYMER 

faaFitojCwwnWU  -  ...— -  BACH 

WanrAfaycSatee  » — __ — _ _ HANDEL 

SgSSgSScSS— - - - MOZART 

Tffi  FOUR  SEASONS  —  . VIVALDI 

SUNDAY  I6th  OCTOBER  730 

HITS  FROM 
THE  SHOWS 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  JOHN  OWEN  EDWARDS 
Soprano:  MARILYN  HILL  SMTTH 
Baritone:  PETER  MORRISON 


■Cat?,  Xes  Miserabler ,  *Wesr  Side  Scnry*,  ‘Chess', 
‘Erin',  ‘Me  and  My  Girf,  *CbanK  LineVMy  Fair  Lady1, 
The  King  *  r,  “Kiss  me  Race’ aad  many  more. 

FRIDAY  21st  OCTOBER  7.45 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 

Conductor  STEUART  BEDFORD 
Phao:  ALLAN  SCULLER  Trampec  JOHN  WALLACE 

BrctkniNactaamac  - MOZART 

'Caoaa  .  MCHELBEL 

IfapoCoocuw  No-39  in  DMiaarKAM . - . MOZART 

Trooper  Coacato  in  Eta - HAYDN 

Symphony  No-tf  in  C  minor  K558 - — — — — — .  MOZART 

£530  SLSOfSJO  £11  £12300X50  Rom  HaB  01-4388891 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL  SUNDAY  18  SEPTEMBER  w  7 JB  pa 
THE  MALCOLM  SARGENT  SUMMER  CONCERT 

VIENNESE  EVENING 

Itomdndei 

SONGS  OF  LOVE  (UEBESUEDER.  Op:  E)  BRAHMS 

WALTZ:  WINE.  WOMAN  AMD  SONG  JOHANS  STRAUSS 

MERRY  WIDOW  WALTZ  .nr.  TAUSKD  L£HAR 

WALTZi  THE  BLUE  DANUBE  JOHANN  STRAUSS 

SONGS  WITH  ORCHESTRA  br  SCHUBERT,  HAYDN  iod 
BEETHOVfeN  etc. 

BENIAMIN  LUXON  baritone 

MALCOLM  SARGENT  FESTIVAL  CHOIR 

WREN  ORCHESTRA  OF  LONDON 

Conductor  VELEM  TAUSKY 

£130.  £L5ft  £ft  £7.  £8.  £9  CC  *  Tdcphanc  Bookmjs 
101-589  94ft5).  Apna  A  14  Ahapdon  RA  W8.  (01-01745471 
numocrv  The  Makjlm  Sapm  Cmcer  Fund  Ear  CMdun 


tk\WJ  Esojn  bum  CATS,  EVm,SIABllQBrEXn£S3 
alTBEPBANIDMOFTHEOFSU 
£8.50,  £lft5ft  £1X50,  £R 50,116-50,  £UAft 

FRIDAY  30  SEPTEMBER  at  145  pjn. 

ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Moan - THE  MARRIAGE  Of  FIGARO  OVERTURE 

Handd _ MUSIC  FOR  THE  ROYAL  FIREWORKS 

«»Bnni - VIOLUi  CONCERTO  No.  1  in G  MPiOR 

H^LBlBeetbovm - SYMPHONY  No.  6  (PAST08AIJ 

Conduaan  NICHOLAS  CLEOBURY 
H3DEK0UDAGAWA  violin 

_ 06.5a,£S-5Q,O0.5ftO2-SftO4 

SUNDAY  2  OCTOBER  at  130  pun. 

CHOIR  OF 

KINGS  COLLEGE  CAMBRIDGE 

®  Handd. - ZADOKTHE  PRIEST 

Bach - MAGNIFICAT 

Fame  v9Mwe%Mw«v»»wvMVve»»vfa4y  REQUIEM 
ENGLISH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor  STEPHEN  CLEOBURY 
BRIAN  DAVIES  soprano  TIMOTHY  WILSON  counter  teaor 
JOHN  GRAHAM  HALL  rettor  STEPHEN  VARCOE  biriioo^ 
BoySomano 

(£50,  £8.50,  £10.^:02.50,  £14. 50 

_  at  the  ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL 

_ Boat  Office  >1-928  3191 C-C-01-S28  8800 

^m^SUNDAY  U  SEPTEMBER  at  Z30  pym. 

m\  HOOKED 
^ON  CLASSICS 

UK  ta  aw,  lie  ran  ofUcnfad  m  Qsns  - cmsc.  Uond  ipcadr,  fexsdst  bio  6tn 
Boebdaa  Ctaki,  JaonKTTkTsngliTlx  Cbnk*.  od  Gm^SmpTllc  Ovla 

ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC  BLACK  HORSE 

M  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

LOUEOABKOBdacar 
£fc£B.  00.50.  £12.50, 04  5ft  £1450 
_ Sp-vnoradhytlByA*  Baal;  Pic 

WEDNESDAY  M  SEPTEMBER  at  138  pjn. 

THE  MUSIC  OF 

COLE  PORTER 

Unij  aoj  ij*aiiatcd  wx&  fcra*CCT^aatT  cfffijji  Sodax  rtajtogzd  E«n7iUa| 

BBC  C05CEXT  ORCHESTRA  CcivorMlCIUEL  BSD 

latsteadtrKQlSHHtKK 

J|KA  Fcarar  liZ  ROBERTSON,  ANCflA  KX3.5BDS 


HAYDN:  Lite  Ctanber  Works 

TM—  RADU  UVU  piano  HNK  MclAUQMUM  sspara  TAXACS 
3 SM  QUARTET.  Hqrti  FoSiaL  Hyyba  Ffeno  Sonatoin  O  Hob  xvrjr 
7J0roi  OngaM  Caruonenn  Set  1.  nano  Sonan  m  C  nnv  Hob  XVt20E 
vanaaonsaiFminorHebXVItBLSmngOinrtHinGOpTSNa  1. 

_ ca.f7.cats  _ _ _ 

. . .  na  aiwwaBCMnVoi^TUUWlswORAvriwcori. 

4SM  ~m*r*  r^mi  rr  rn‘n  rmfni  . . .  r«jib  innnr 

lUOam  nanoTno*>CnwoOrMabXVl3l1789).  P»noTnoi«EflalHflbXVJ0 
Ii  7B7).  nano  Tno  in  A  Ika  Hob  XV-14  (l  790V 
cameproo  8  cob— ffftawy  or  iOuan  aftar  parformtnea 
TBrnanM*  gno  WRgTiw!^iT  EbWAftp  atcigTY  | 

4  Sapt  Juts*  STEVEN  OSB&iS  onto  TAKACS  QUARTET.  HnbnF«*d<at  . 
Mltelamn  4ayienBnoSonaninCHonXViSaT«oTjBnoon‘Tno*loi2«iiiaa 
tom: 7 pa  Boa*o.RiJMTnaaiGHooXltfastnnaOu*rMtlnOrnnap76NbJ 

O— K«n-  CftC7  tg.CS _ _ 

Monday  AN0RA3 8097  piano  AUHEIE  MCOtfT  EDWARD  BECKETT 
ESa—  than  VUUKOSHtOKAKIk«Onn  S1CVB«tSSaUi6c«»  TAKACS 
730a—  OUAHTET.  Haydn  Fat—  Haydn.  Capncoo  in  G  Hob  XVII  I. 

Tonoon'  Trio  —  G  far  2  flutes  &  c—to.  nano  Trio  m  E  (tat  rnmot 
'Jacob  S  Dream'  Hob  XVdl,  Rote  Tnoai  F  HOO  XV.1T.  Sprnq  OuMM 

_ In  C  Oo  76  Ho  3  *  Tlte  Emperor*  Cfli  17.  C&  CS _ 

TW— )  MORAS  SCHKTnano  Al—sif.  WCOUCT  HUM 
SSepI  TUUKO  SHKKAMA  nQUa  STEVEN  ISSERU3  0—0  TAKACS 
7.20  pre  QUARTET.  Haydn  MhaL  Hay— c  Pteno  Tno  in  O  Hob  XVJ4.  T«o 
□naiMnanb  lor  Rue.  uofen  ,  ce*o.  nano  Trio  ai  F  etap  mno>  Hob 
XV2h  ptete  Trio  «  D  Hob  XVflft  Sbmg  OuartU  M  B  fill  Cfa  76  No  4 
ThaStfW  aC7.CS.CS 

WbdU— day  MORAS  3&MT  p^no.  AWN  MlWRAr  mezzo  soprano  YtARtO 
78— <  SHI  IKAWA  note!  STEVEN  ISSEHUS  0—0  TAKACS  QUAfTTET. 

730  p—  Haydn  Fa—— .  I  laita  Plano  Sanaa  aiD  Hub  XVtSi  .3Son8a.-Tha 
Ladyi  UHAUIB  GW.  Da  a— ate  MBdcnan',  -&*oo'  Hob 
XXVfa.1  &Z  camaa.  Arianaaa  l—Da;  Piano  Tno  in  BIUI  Hob  XV2ft 
Pare  Tno  tn  E  rate-  Hob  XV-.TZSteno  O—  In  D  OpTE  No  5. 

■ _  OlC7.ES.C5 

Tbnday  'ORA3  SCHriT  piano  TUUK6  SHKKAWA  mm 

•  St—  STTVEN  ISSSHJ8  eaaa  TAKACS  OUARTET.  Haydn  F— 
730  po  Haydn:  Peno  Sonata  mCHoOXVT.48 1 1789}.  Puno  Trio  aiEfliiHoO 

XV-29lt7971.Fans»ainClorp— noHabXVUAtl7891-.Strng<X— 

In  Efai  Op  76  No  S 11787V  CB.C7.  CS£5 
93Sy  A**DRAS  SC«FF(»ano  TUUKO  SHfOKAWA  wohn. 

•  Sort  STEVEN  B3ERL13  C—C.  TAKACS  QUARTET.  Kzydn  read— 

7 JO  p—  Kaydtc  Plano  Sonata  m  G  Hob  XVI'OO  (178*).  Wano  TnO  in  E  Hob 

XV2B  ( 1 797}  Trio  in  □  mo«r  Hab  XV23  ( 1 7B».  smna  Ouanal  i  n 

_ _  G  Op  77  No  1  (T7991.  ta  C7  CS.  £5 _ 

—day  a—pBa^ scHbjpiano  jdnw SHwLky-Quwx  aamone  tuuko 
TO  8a—  SHWKAVA  MR n.  STEVEN  OSEIUlS  c*Oo  TAXACS  QUARTET. 

731—  ftey— iFaaa—  Hay— c  Piano  SonarainER*!  Hob  XVL52«no  Tno  m 

CHoO  xva7.  Original  Camonn—  6W2  Sbtng  Quartai  hi  FOp77Na 
_ _ i  n.  17,  ms. 

Sunday  mMDBN  ttKWMCHAEL  COliJNS  d— . 

Tieapi  Sunday  Ma—tea  CoMaa  Cone—  Mb— m  O— a  The  Kara—— 

TUDp—  Figaro  .SBmrada  aiBfkt  lor  13 —no  if— nans  K38I. 

_ _ Crime  prog  A  enftBordiBrTy  or  )QuB*h alter  parformaraia 

Sunday  MARTYH  PTKE  p-n o  Cabri-l  Cd—iai  Maaaoom  pa»  peril 
nsa—  Bfa—i  B— alteyd— WaTSbalna  I  ItealidnH  fid  London parlE 
NBjtertUQ  Bbel8-ygc5o»iaaND2(1B77);RMi1alateaP»tegCoro— SuRKfaift 
— r7p-  Q— y  Than— 4rVbi—ona;fta— Ba—n: Sonata  No  i  Hie  Sam— r. 

KtttiO _ _ _ KrrW  Artec  Ugl  LKL 

fend«y  ANTONTPeEBLdspora.  . 

afa/  3d— artSon-alnEfalDse&U— UCtenp— MOMdriteSanda 


SOUTH  BANK  CENTRE 

Qr».  ■■  Finhwii  HjM  Wedaesday  21  September  at  7.45  pa 

Ktuuu.  Overture  Lodoaka 
Beethowa:  1'iolin  Concntn:  Romanic  Na.2  in  F  maior 
Chenibmi:  Svmphoiiv  in  D 

RUGGIERO  RICCI  violin 

RICHARD  HICKOX  conductor 

£7J»->0^5^4.S0i3.» 

Royal  Festival  HaO  Ttatraday  20  October  ar  7-70  p— 

Peter  von  Waaer.  Sdilia-SinlbOK  in  C  major 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No. 9  (Choral) 

JOSJMWEBARSTOW  «jmno  AUSEDA  BODGSON  mezzo  Mfono 
MW  BENQALL  isor  DAVID  VILSON-jOHNSDN  tamme 
LONDON  SYMPHONY'  CHORUS 
RICHARD  HICKOX  conductor 
£12j:i(}£RJ:b«3« 

QneeaESzibetbiLaB  Wedarwlay  21  December  at  7-45  pm 

Vivaldi;  Cello  Concern' m  B  minor 
VhzJdi:  Cooceno  far  two  cdfcn  u>  G  minor* 

Scrtvmxky:  Puldndti  Siuie 
Kapd—i  One*  ta«es  iffla  so  cdlca) 

Mozart:  Symphony  No.riO 
SeJmbcn:  Sytapborrs  No  8  “Uptuzobed” 

HEINRICH  SCHIFF  director/soloist 

PETER  HORR  cello* 

£7^6. ‘0^5  ^4- 50X3. 50 

TJdtms  available  tarn  RFH  Boa  Office  01-928  3191  CC  01-928  8800 
Specal  Dacoont  Offer:  Purchase  a  ik*«  for  the  Royal  Festival  Hall 
performance  ( 2D  Oo)  and  ymi  will  be  eligible  for  a  Qdacoum  far  mfaeic* 
the  Quest  Elizabeth  Hall  Concerts.  This  offer  applies  to  the  lop  three 
detect*. 


BARBICAN  CENTRE 

BaiMcaa  Ccdtra  Tuc—lay  4  October  at  745  pm 

Mrnilrl mintin'  i"«A»in)  Music  from  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dicam 
Beta:  La  Mon  dc  Qeopuia 
Bc—bowsu  Symphoov  No.  3  'En*a' 

MONTSERRAT  CABALLE  soprano 

RICHARD  HICKOX  conductor 

Sponsored  by  Amdahl  (UK1  Lid 

£1 5X13X12^10X8X5.  SO 

Bothicaa  Centre  Moaday  14  November  al7.4S  pm 

Meadebsohn:  String  Svmpbaov  No.  12  in  G  minor 

Madetsaohn:  Double  Ctmceno  for  violin  and  ptxno 

Schubert:  Adagio  and  Rondo;  Symphony  No.5 
ANDREW  WATKINSON  rkdic  ANNE  QUEFFELEC  psuu 
RICHARD  HICKOX  conductor 

£10^0X9.50X8X7^0X6.50X5 

B— Mean  Centre  Sunday  4  December —  7. 15  pm 

HANDEL:  MESSIAH 

BODWEN  HARRHY  sonzuo  JAMES  BOWMAN  anmier-iarar 
PHILIP  LANGBIDGE  (oar  STEPHEN  ROBERTS  baritone 
RICHARD  HICKOX  SINGERS 
RICHARD  HICKOX  conductor 
SpwiEOied  by  Juba  Lams  Cosstnaomn  Ltd 
£15X13X12X10X8X5.50 

Tickets  available  from  Barbican  Bo*  OfficeTCC  01-638  8891 
Special  Dtsooum  Offer  Purchase  a  ddeet  for  cbecoocen  with  Momsmai 
CabaDd  or  the  Mcasah  —id  you  dill  be  eligible  for  a  £2  discount  for  Use 
McndelaahiiSdmbcttcoocgttI  the  ticteeu  ate  pnreha—daitbc  tame  rime 


October  concerts  include 

Resident  at  the  Barbican 

LSO/VtedrmirSprvakov  9  Oct 

LSQ/Lecnart  Bernstein  12  &  13  Oct 

LSO/Lawience  Foster/Alfred  Brendel/  20. 22  A 

Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  Series  30  Oct 

Other  concerts  include: 

The  Yeomen  of  die  Guard  -  Centenary  Peri.  1 0ct 

Choir  of  Haig's  College  Cambridge  20ct 

Montserrat  Caballe/City  of  London  Stotonia  .  4  Oct 
Berlin  Symptom*  Orchestra  6DR/Hor/0u8set  ll  Oct 

ECO/JefbeyTate  14  &  29  Oct 

Polish  National  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  17.  Oct 

Crty  ol  LdhiJob  Cart  Flescb  tntema&onai  18&130d 
Violin  Competithu  -  Final  Stage 


Shakespeare's  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Julius  Caesar,  Measure  to  Measure, 
Titus  Andromcos,  CymbeQne. 

Chekhov's  Three  Sisters. 

Hyde  Park  by  James  Shirt ey, 

The  Bits  at  the  Hqht  by  Howard  Barker, 
Divine  Gossip  by  Stephen  Lowe. 


Good  Homing,  Vietnam  [is) 
Track  29  (IS) 

Drowning  by  Numbers  (is) 

A  Fish  Called  Wanda  (18) 

Atliena  Art  Awari  1 98B 


30  Seta-13  Dct 
14-20  Oct 
14^0  Oct 
21  Ocf-3  Nov 


5-30  Oct 


Royal  Albert  Hall  22Ju!y-l  7  September 


TONIGHT  7J0  AMSTERDAM  CONCEftTGEBOUW  ORCHESTRA 
(UCCARDO  CHAILLY  Owraire 'Twctitb  Nadu'  JOHAN  WAG ENAAR 
LYNN  HARRELL  Cello  Concerto  No.  2  SHOSTAKOVICH 

£4ift  £3  ONLY _ Symphony  No.  4jnF  mfanr  TCHAIKOVSKY 

TOMORROW  7  JO  BBC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HANS  WERNER  HENZE  Sirben  ixbolxda  for  oeflo  Oidream 
ALEXANDER  BA1U.IE  (LTC  prenri  HANS  WERNER  HENZE 
ANN  MURRAY  Scenes  &  An—  from  ‘11  ntnmo  d'Lffnse  in 

KATHLEEN  K  UHL  MANN  pun*'  i  UK  premt  MONTEVERDI/  HENZE 
FIONA  KIALM,  ALEJANDRO  RAMIREZ,  THOMAS  ALLEN 
£!ft  £530,£7,£4Jft  £3 

l*re-Pr— n  calk  by  Nichafag  JTOMrim  ftj  S  Impeml  GaOntc,  St«t^n  Union.  SW7 
MONDAY  5  SOT  7  JO  P1TOLHARMON1A  ORCHESTRA 

ANDREW  DAVIS  Ira  Saramrwiod  WEBERN 

GARRICK  OHLS SON  Pano  Coocoto  No.  I  in  D  minor  BRAHMS 

£IO.£7.£4Jft£3QSLY  Abo  yradi  Zcathmaa _ STRAUSS 

TUESDAY  *  SEPT  7J0  BflC  WELSH  SYMPJKKVY  ORCHESTRA 
IAMES  LOUGHRAM  -  CKmurt  'King  Lear’  BERLIOZ 

HOWARD  SHELLEY  Pium  Oaten d  No.  3  WILLIAM  MATHIAS 
£10.  £7,  £5  ONLY  S>~mphanv  No.  1  m  A  ftp  n—  ELGAR 
WED  7  SEPT  7  JO  BBC  WELSH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

TADAAK1 OTAKA  PanoCoaoertom Aamor  ’  SCHUMANN 

CEOIX  OUSSET  Symphony  No.  5  MAHLER 


BOOKING  OPENS  TODAY:  CaBns  now  tor 
confirmed  telephone  credit  cant  bookings, 
and  to  join  the  mailing  list  (just  £4  a  year  for 
monthly  mailings  and  priority  booking) 
01-638  8891  lOam-Spoi 


•1: 


MUmti  M— I  man.  C— — tea  MMb  plana  Ban-  F—od  c— a. 
Fan— : Trio  *i  D  minor  Cp  1 20:  lte—te  70a  in  A  Hrem  Chain aoic  Tito 
Ct>3.  I8E3.Cri.C3  JUteGimv. 

RAUL  GUKMk  tanor^— M  WALKER  pKmTmalak  Anas  from 

'AriMdT.  T'Oocastone  ii  H  LMrO*  and  Tanpad T.  Ane  anBcnaBy 
afack.lt— » Id  am  AfRanonten  aonga  by  taba— o,  Ote— tera . 


Quartet  In  GK387. 


i  fat—  tm  L—<1«  teten— InH  Pteno  O—teMon.  •aeteowc 

natetnPminorOp3iNB2-llwTtem— r.lk—u— .SownaNo? 


ajuapho— gu—  Op  13 


fab aAT— tm 


JAMES  LOUGHRAM  -  O'wtuit'Kisq  Lear’  BERLIOZ 

HOWARD  SHELLEY  Piaoa  Cuxcrlo  Na  3  WILLIAM  MATHIAS 
£lft  £7.  £4 JH. £5 ONLY  S.vmphanv  No.  I  in  Alin  mur  EIX1AR 
WED  7  SEPT  7  JO  BBC  WELSH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

TADAAKJ  OTAKA  1*000  Coacmoin  A  amor  '  SCHUMANN 

CEO  IE  OUSSET  Svmphacy  No.  5  MAHLER 

£3  ONLY 

THURSDAY  8  SEPT  7J»  LONDON  SINFOMETTA 

LOTHAR  ZAGROS  EK  Ebony  Cooamn  STRAVINSKY 

MICHAEL  COLLINS  Musquc  poor  te»  wupen  du  Rai  Uba 
MARIA  EWING  BERND  ALOIS  ZIMMERMANN 

Rapimc  STRAVINSKY 

Mfftux  Ptoz  DON  BANKS 

_ _  Orem  Pnfta  STRAVINSKY 

£I0.£ft5ft£7.£430.£3  The  Snro  Dadly  Sim _ WEILL 

THURSDAY  g  SEPT  1040  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
KNIGRTSBRIDGE  BBC  SINGERS 

SIMON  JOLY  Sdcawp  from  the  Ramb  Book  <d  Mum 

Nip*  ub  T«s  putehra  cs,  Sargr, 
proper*.  S—^,  ana  mcK  Quia  puktaa 
o  PALESTRINA 

,,  Ciuj  Rectanu  OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

£4->D  Srmpbony  tor  Voces 

_ MALCOLM  WILLIAMSON 

FRIDAY  *  SEPT  7  JO  HALLE  ORCHESTRA 

STANI5LAW  SKROWACZEWSKI 

JAMES  MORRIS  Overturn  ^ 'Manfred’  SCHUMANN 

_  Woao's  Fanroell  train '  Die  Wdoire'  WAGNER 

£7,  £4  JO, £3  ONL\  Symphony  No.  4  'Rnmainc' _  BRUCKNER 

PROMENADE  TICKETS  AVAILABLE  ON  THE  NIGHT  ONLY 
£2.00  ( Aina  k  £  1 .50 1  Gaierv  1 

Tatetmamr  01-3794444.  Bat  Office  OI-5M9  IClZot  01-589  9*«5 


LUNCHTIME  MUSIC  IN  THE  CITY 

BISHOPSG ATE  HALL,  230  Btsbopacuc,  London  EXL2 

Tuoday*  JjS-l.tOpm  Artmimkai  (iocfadiag  prapmamr)  £L00 

6  Sept  —  PEIER  KAHN psuoScbufaefl  Four  loammam  DtriO 
Ltea  Apies  une  Lcctnrr  na  D—r  (Fauna  qam  Saaatal 

13  Scpi  —  I  COOMBS  A  SCOTT  pma  dim  Ddmmy  Prwe  fame 
Suan—ky  Tbr  Rite  of  Sprvg 

20  Sept—  BINGHAM  STRING  QUARTET  Scfa-cnQumnnzDiDI 
PUcr  ScaUorpe  Cfanet  No  8  Bradamw  Quanet  n  C 
max  Op.  lti/4 

27Scpr  —  GORDON  FERGUS-THOMPSON  pbno 

Sch— HI—  Varatte—on  *  theme  by  Urn  Wwfc 
Cbojrin  Nocrumr  m  F  moor  Op  5V| 

Scriabro  focm  at  F  khaip  32/1.  Vm  b  Flanune  Op.  72 
Rachmaaiuua  Soma  No  2  ui  B  tiu  maur  Op.  lb 

_ Pemented  by  the  Gty  Muale  Society 

FRIDAY  16  SEPTEMBER  ai  BLAZERS  “ 
William  Street,  Wmdsor  Berks 

TED  HEATH  BAND 

Directed  by  Don  Lasker 

^  with  Jack  Parnell,  Keony  Baker,  Tammy  Whittle, 

Lda  Roza,  Dennis  Lotis  Spcdal  Guest  Mike  McKenzie 
*nckeis  £25.50  (inc.  ^  la  cane  dinner) 

Dinner  8pm— Concert  9-20pm  ' 

Call  Wmdsw  (0753) 856 232  Ml  m^or  trerfa  cards  accepted ; 


THEATRES 


1  111911  . . 

s*"' >>  .  j  4.  :  1-  .  . 

T-  a>  ••  ••  '.  .  "  y'  * 

•  •'  ,s  .  .  •  <■  t  •  '  .  A‘ . .  ^ 


...  _  01-406  61 1 1/2 

ec  8361 17X.  CCwtm.bto  fee  340 
7200/01-7*1  9999/On  S— 
990  «i?n 

taro  7  Ja  wad  ma  3.  SM  4  fa  8 


LES  LIAISONS 
DANGEREUSES 

Winner  at  4  «MT  HAT 
—fa.  Bella  aoroett— 
avaBa—e  -  CaO  TMavt 

KPOIfaO  Bboftea.  Aro.  Ql-ri57 
3M3CCTB  01-741  9999  rNoBXB 
FTO>  opan  AH  Ho— a  oi  379  mm 
(NOBhQFbrtOrpSteOt  9306323 


DRIVING  MISS  DAISY 

by  Ain— I  Uhry 


(*m: 


m 


Cmcer  Fuad  EorOddren 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL 
MONDAY  I00i  OCTOBER  7J0pni 

ORCHESTRA  &  CHORUS 
^OF  THE  WORLD 

S v^k  Leader  Peter  Manning 

-  IYY1  -j.  Chona  Director  Ian  Watson 

sysji  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 
JJS.  Bach 

Condo—-  JANUSZ 


GREAT  ORMOND  STREET  HOSPITAL 
WISHING  WELL  APPEAL 

£5-£15  Bat  Office  RAH  01-589  8212/9456 


EVBK  MofaSIt  BOO  M—a.  SB  ftOO 

w®  "jesmasa 

THURSDAY  15  SEPTEMBER  at  Z30p.nu  ^  wSSJo^to^T*  3,0 

BIG  BAND  SWING 

imroducadbv  ALAN  DELL  UMc  ay  rkharo  stilgoc 

feiu—-  cararted  ear  tdcvoo  Nunn 

.-.■-tltwTTTI.l.  aiaat  iuTi«vaKTmwnx 

©GEORGIA  BROWN  -JSSnJSdWMf  — 

oceneert,iecrean=atteenaicrfd*  ROW  BOOHlWB  TO  MAR  M  W 

KOyMapiTedKe— hand  Nebco  Riddle  Orehesra  AMTS  9  B36  21SZ.  CC  379  44^ 

BBC  BIG  BAND  HARRY  FORWECandncnr  94  hyTr  fammi MW 

SperialGueo  SCOTT  PETERS  vtxals  asd  “WSSftft1' 

KENNY  BAKER  ALL  STARS  T  EE  C  H  E  R  S 

£5.5ft£S.5ft£7.5O,£9,£IO.5Cl£I.5Q,£t2.$0 

Preacaed  in  anodatienwidt  BBC  Radio  g  rWCHLY  ngcriMwrwnm  ^ 

FRIDAY  IS  SEPTEMBER  at  ZSOpjn.  ■  Man-itay^fa  sTLao.fa  o 

THE  MAGIC  OF 
THE  MUSICALS 

©Uteihntetanntepnnltaniid  toOl 

B8COTsCOTDRtSESpWCrotetes?SEIHAUrYN  THE  TAMING  OF 

«3hLOHNAlMllAftSAU7VCi  SOKES.  f(MN  SAVAGE  THF  KHRPW 

BAMONSEMaJKftJCHSlASnm^faTlffiSraPBENHia  -r  r _ -ntmfia  tr- _ llniii 

£5.50. £6.50, £7.5^^W.0 1.5ft 02.50  TJSfmToSx  liSSfroro  7.00 

_ la  ateooathwwnfa  BBC  Radio  g  71*  ■««  OP  TM*  MMKT  by 

How—  RUUT.  tCOTt— O  down 

caactmrrptoggj  teisu  m 

writ  nnccAitAT  ycamu.  ■  .^Minrii  i  n 

non  tk  a»o£32hS2  *”  7119999/  agr  aw  «n  aS 

7aoo/aT»4444  ora«— pcootas 


m 

•i 

, .  •x.fl 

V.V-. 

fadroagnart— w—ai 

BSCCO^CSUDKCHESIRACcxtc^aEXNllHAlJrrr 
LQKSA  ftUJLAS,  SAUT VCNWJWE5.KWS  SAVAGE 
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Jjkgnout  of  the  clubs  and  into  the  recording  studio,  the 
hypnotic  techpo-psyrhwfeii?’  of  the  current  Acid  House 


- gggge  produces  music  of  mind-boggling  banality. 

jjgvij  Sinclair  braves  a  barrage  of  new  releases  and  takes 
— so^ace  in  the  clarity  and  purpose  of  Michelle  Shocked 


Few  of  the  bizarre  musica 
permutations  that  have  becomi 
fashionable  in  recent  years  haw 
produced  such  an  inordinate!’ 
aunwmed  soundtrack  as  tha 
accompanying  the  current  Aric 
House  craze.  The  music  is  tailorec 
to  the  needs  of  a  thriving  clut 
scene  where  the  dancers  take  (01 
pretend  to  take)  the  conscious 
ness- warping  drug  LSD  and  thet 
freak  out  conspicuously  to  a  kinc 
of  hypnotic  techno-psychedelia. 

Great  fun  in  the  field,  so  to 
speak,  but  imagine,  ifyou  will,  the 
btxues  psychedelic  bands  tooled 
up  with  Eighties  drum  machine 
and  synthesizer  technology.  Then 
take  all  those  chemically-assisted 
<«>odJes  and  plaster  them  on  top  of 
the  monotonous,  unvarying  4/4 
mud  that  characterized  the 
disco/Eurobeat  mania  of  the 
Seventies  and  you  are  close  to  the 
hardcore  sound  of  House  Halloa- 
nate  -  Pump  Up  London  Vol  I. 


It  is  a  compilation  which  drags 
file  listener  through  several  holes 
in  space  to  arrive  at  that  unlikely 
point  on  the  stylistic  continuum 
where  the  sonic  experimentation 
of,  say,  Tonto's  Expanding  Head- 
band  meets  the  relentlessly  four¬ 
square  rhythm  track  of  Saturday 
Night  Fever. 


A  double  album  of  marathon 
mixes,  it  averages  less  than  three 
tracks  per  side,  each  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  the  last  As 
a  sort  of  pulsating  wallpaper 
music,  bereft  of  form,  melody  and 
lyrics,  it  resonates  sympathetically 
with  the  soul  of  a  technological  era 
in  which  space  stations  orbit  the 
globe  on  autopilot  and  factories 
are  routinely  staffed  by  robots. 


The  House  phenomenon  began 
in  the  clubs  of  Chicago,  but  has 
taken  root  here  sufficiently  for 


ROCK 


Various  Artists:  House 
Hallucinates  -  Pump  Up  London 
Voi  1  (A&M/Breakout 
HSEA90Q2) 

Various  Artists:  The  House 
Sound  Of  London  Vol  IV:  The 
Jackin'  Zone  (ffrr  FFRDP  4) 

Various  Artists:  Urban  Add 
(Uroan  URBLP 15) 

Various  Artists:  Acid  Jazz  A 
Other  Illicit  Grooves  (Urban 
URBLP  16) 

MicheUe  Shocked:  Short  Sharp 
Shocked  (Cooking  Vinyl  CVLP 1) 

Siouxsie  and  the  Banshees: 

Peeps  how  (Wonderland  SHEMC  5) 

Midge  Ure:  Answers  To 
Nothing  (Chrysalis  CCD  1649) 


The  House  Sound  of  London  Vol 
IV  to  be  sub-titled  “The  Jackin* 
Zone”  in  recognition  of  disc- 
jockey  Jazzy  M's  popular  pro¬ 
gramme  of  that  name  on  the 
London  pirate  radio  station  LWR. 
For  although  hit  singles  by  Steve 
“Silk”  Hurley.  M/A/R/R/S, 
Krush,  Nino  Deluxe  and  the 
highly  successful  S'Express  have 
taken  House  to  the  heart  of  the 
mainstream  charts,  it  remains 
predominantly  a  form  of  music, 
like  hip  hop,  that  is  still  seeping  to 
the  surface  through  an  alternative 
populist  network  —  part  street, 
part  underground. 

The  House  Strand  Of  London  is 
another  double  compilation 
featuring  a  fair  quotient  of  Acid 
sounds  among  a  relatively  varied 
selection  of  American  imports  and 
contributions  from  rite  new  wave 
of  UK  House  acts.  A  standout 
track  is  Harry  Thumann’s  evoc¬ 
ative  “Underwater”,  which  flows 
in  unpredictable  flurries  from 


Thirties  big-band  fanfares  to  neo- 
Hendrix  guitar  passages. 

Just  out,  too.  Urban  Add, 
apparently  the  first  British-pro¬ 
duced  House  album,  but  one 
which  is  nevertheless  disappoint¬ 
ingly  lacking  in  any  new  perspec¬ 
tives.  The  American  sounds  are 
scrupulously  duplicated  by  such 
home-grown  talents  as  Charm, 
Funkaddk  and  Positiv  Noize.  As 
drum  machines  are  programmed, 
synths  are  sequenced  and  snatches 
of  other  people's  material  are 
“borrowed”  to  create  Add  House 
versions  of  “The  Twilight  Zone” 
and  “Walk  On  The  Wild  Side”, 
one  wonders  how  much  further 
the  concept  of  “creating  music” 
remains  to  be  stretched. 

Slightly  more  encouraging  is  the 
arrival  of  Add  Jazz,  which  is  not 
jazz  at  all,  but  is  presumably  so- 
named  because  by  House  stan¬ 
dards  it  is  held  to  be  fearfully 
complicated.  Add  Jazz  &  Other 
HKch  Grooves  is  the  first  taster  of 
this  latest  development  and,  if 
anything,  it  sounds  like  pumped- 
up  electro-funk,  or  even  Wash- 
ington-style  Go-Go.  There  are 
regular  solos  by  people  playing 
saxophones  and  pianos,  some 
occasional  singing  and  a  merciful 
relief  from  the  disco  beat. 

The  picture  of  Michelle 
Shocked  being  brutalized  by  an 
American  police  officer  which 
adorns  the  cover  of  her  second 
album.  Short  Sharp  Shocked,  is 
an  arresting  image,  to  say  the  least. 
But,  protest  singer  or  not,  it  is  a 
shame  that  she  feels  the  compunc¬ 
tion  to  erect  a  visual  signpost 
pointing  so  firmly  towards  the 
agit-prop  ghetto,  when  her  music 
has  all  the  qualities  likdy  to  appeal 
to  a  very  rode  audience  indeed. 
This  is  her  first  studio  record¬ 


ing,  and  she  has  progressed  in 
leaps  and  bounds  from  the  soulful 
but  necessarily  primitive  acoustic 
folk  singing  of  her  debut.  The 
Texas  Campfire  Tapes.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  the  assured  feel  of 
this  diverse  collection  must  go  to 
the  producer  Pete  Anderson  (pro¬ 
ducer  of  and  guitarist  in  Dwight 
Yoakam’sband).  But  it  is  Shocked 


alone  who  has  written  nine  of  the 
10  songs  and  who  now  reveals  the 
fluency  and  range  of  a  major- 
league  performer. 

With  effortless  elan,  she  swoops 
from  the  walking  bass-line  country 
swing  of  “When  I  Grow  Up”  into 
the  full-blooded  rhythm  and  blues 
of  “If  Love  Was  a  Train”.  There  is 
the  poignant  autobiographical  folk 


of  “Memories  of  East  Texas”,  the 
angry  talking-blues  narrative  of 
“Graffiti  Limbo”  and  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  lament  of  Jean  Ritchie's  paean 
to  industrial  decay,  “The  L&N 
Don't  Stop  Here  Anymore”. 

Hers  is  a  remarkable  distillation 
of  neo-hippie  idealism  percolated 
through  a  gauze  of  Seventies 
disillusionment-  The  swilling 


Hammond  organ  on  “Anchorage" 
dimly  recalls  the  work  of  Bob 
Dylan  (whom  she  loathes),  while . 
her  voice  resonates  with  the  clarity 
and  purpose  which  distinguished 
that  of  the  young  Joan  Baez, 
especially  on  the  crystalline 
“Black  Widow”.  Whatever  her 
lineage,  though,  this  is  a  spellbind¬ 
ing  and  utterly  timeless  album. 

Siouxsie  grows  more  folly  into 
her  part  as  the  Isadora  Duncan  of 
rock  with  each  passing  video  and 
preposterous  costume  change.  Her 
music  retains  its  peculiarly  cold, 
brooding  quality'  while  continuing 
to  defy  easy  classification  (retro- 
psychedelic  gotb,  perhaps?}. 
Peeps  bow  is  the  Banshees’  elev¬ 
enth  album,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
frosty  enough  to  show  up  the  dotty 
diva's  breath  as  she  calls  forth  a 
litany  of  unpleasant  fantasy 
characters  and  video-nasty  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  likes  of  “Scarecrow” 
(“Listen  to  his  body  moan”), 
“Burn-Up”  (“King  Salamander 
...  the  benign  cremator”)  and 
“Rawhead  And  Blood  ybones” 
(“Reaching  from  dark  cupboard/ 
Crouching  under  stair”). 

The  dislocated  song  structures 
are  held  together  by  Budgie's 
clatxery  drum  parts,  which  poke 
through  the  fabric  of  music  and 
words  like  the  bones  of  a  skeleton 
dressed  only  in  top  hat  and  tails,  h 
is  commendable  that  after  12 
years  of  trading,  the  group  is  snll 
able  to  avoid  the  lure  of  cliche  and 
instant  formula,  but  this  is  never¬ 
theless  music  with  a  heart  of  glass. 

“The  days  of  Ultravox  pomp  . 
with  little  circumstance  are  over,” 
the  press  release  accompanying 
Midge  Lire’s  latest  offering.  An¬ 
swers  To  Nothing,  trumpets 
optimistically.  Ure,  now  a  well 
thought-of  journeyman  rock  star, 
has  obviously  taken  great  pains  to 
inject  sparkle  and  weight  into 
these  compositions.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence,  too,  of  some  hard,  posi- 
Band  Aid  thinking  on  the  way  of 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  desire  to 
express  worthy  sentiments  has 
exacerbated  his  tendency  to  con¬ 
coct  lyrical  platitudes,  and  while 
the  pomp  may  have  receded,  be 
still  has  an  unfortunately  stodgy 
way  with  a  tune. 


PICTURES:  ALLAN  TTTMUSS 


JranfiwdMaraalis:  stock  fast  in  the  snare  trfhisowotechmcal 

bdllance;  a  trap  avoided  by  bis  trumpeter  brother  Wynton 


Now  it’s  time  to  reassess 


JAZZ 


From  New  Orleans  to  New  Wave, 
the  hectically  compressed  dev¬ 
elopment  of  jazz  in  its  first  60-odd 
years  gave  little  time  for  reflection 
or  re-evaluation — not  at  any  rate, 
among  its  major  figures.  Whole 
sub-plots  were  discarded  while 
still  full  of  potential. 

Exhilarating  as  such  a  pace 
might  have  been,  it  could  not  last 
forever,  and  the  present  period  of 
reassessment  is  the  perfectly  natu¬ 
ral  result,  as  well  as  being  thor¬ 
oughly  in  tune  with  the  mood  of 
many  other  aspects  of  contem¬ 
porary  life,  from  the  proliferation 
of  post-modernist  architecture  to 
the  fashion  in  moral  stances. 

Lots  of  people,  though,  cur¬ 
rently  find  themselves  missing  the 
kind  of  thrill  that  they  experienced 
from  watching  jazz  undergoing  its 
bursts  of  growth.  No  sort  of 
revivalism,  even  when  trading 
under  the  brand-names  of  neo- 
classicism  and  post-modernism, 
can  match  that  kind  of  excite¬ 
ment 

It  is  a  particularly  weird  sensa¬ 
tion  for  those  who  grew  up  amidst 
the  beat  of  the  revolution  inspired 
by  John  Coltrane  and  Ornette 
Coleman  —  when  progress  was  an 
end  in  itself  and  the  trad  reviv¬ 
alists,  the  Balls,  Barbers  and  Bilks, 
were  the  despised  enemy  —  to  find 
themselves  now  applauding  reviv¬ 
als.  Equally  unthinkable  until 
recently  is  the  possibility  that  we 
are  even  approaching  a  time  when 
the  idiom's  major  figures  will  not 
also  be  its  innovators. 

In  this  context  it  is  instructive  to 
compare  Tribute  to  Trane,  in 
which  the  English  tenor  saxo¬ 
phonist  Alan  Skidmore  recreates 
the  mature  mid-Sixties  style  of  the 
late  John  Collrane,  with  the 
impersonations  of  Coltrane, 
Wayne  Shorter,  Ornette  Coleman 
and  Ben  Webster  that  one  hears  on 
Random  Abstract  the  latest  al¬ 
bum  by  Branford  Marsalis,  the 


Alan  Skidmore  Quartet  Tribute 
to  Trane  (Miles  Music  MM075) 
Branford  Marsalis  Random 
Abstract  (CBS  461067) 


gifted  and  popular  young  Ameri¬ 
can  saxophonist 

The  main  difference,  and  it  is 
one  which  will  have  a  vital  bearing 
on  jazz’s  future,  is  glibness — or.  in 
Skidmore's  case,  the  lack  of  it 
Instinctively,  the  listener  can  feel 
that  whereas  Marsalis's  view  of 
the  recent  past  springs  from  an 
intellectual  derision  that  could  be 
revoked  or  rendered  obsolete  at 
any  moment  Skidmore’s  is  the 
product  of  an  organic  process, 
resulting  from  a  single-minded 
commitment 

The  Englishman's  homage  takes 
seven  Collrane  compositions  and 
renders  them,  with  the  aid  of  the 
pianist  Jason  Rebel! o,  the  bassist 
Dave  Green  and  the  drummer 
Stephen  Keogh,  in  the  style  of  the 
great  Coltrane-Tyner-Garrison- 
Jones  quartet  Nothing  special 
about  this:  in  fret  imitations  of 
that  group  have  been  the  most 
over-familiar  sound  in  jazz  for 
more  than  two  decades.  The 
difference  here,  the  factor  that 
raises  Skidmore's  project  way 
above  the  general  level,  is  not  in 
the  degree  of  his  devotion  to 
Coitrane's  spirit  (no  doubt 
Courtney  Pine,  for  example,  could 
claim  to  match  that)  but  in  the 
depth  of  his  understanding  and 
the  ability  of  his  technique  to 
translate  that  understanding  into 
notes. 

What  we  get,  then,  on  some¬ 
thing  as  exciting  as  the  group’s 
version  of  “Mr  PC”  and  as 
moving  as  its  reading  of  “Lonnie’s 
Lament”  (which  has  the  indelible 
quality  of  a  classic),  is  not  only  a 
perfect  surface,  but  a  spiritual 


resonance.  Skidmore,  who  grew 
out  of  the  phase  of  imitating 
Colirane’s  more  obvious  manner¬ 
isms  while  Courtney  Pine  was, 
quite  literally,  still  in  primary 
school,  turns  in  a  majestic  perfor¬ 
mance,  avoiding  obvious  climaxes 
and  displaying  a  gorgeous  tonal 
range,  while  the  1 9-year-old 
Rebell o  announces  himself  as  a 
potential  giant,  if  (and  this  is,  of 
course,  the  biggest  if  of  all)  he  can 
manage  to  synthesize  his  mastery 
of  the  styles  of  Herbie  Hancock 
and  McCoy  Tyner  into  a  voice  of 
his  own. 

Random  Abstract  boasts  a  cuter 
sleeve  design  than  Tribute  to 
Trane  (a  joyfully  wacky  beatnik 
collage  versus  something  that 
looks  like  the  cover  of  a  personal 
computer  handbook),  but  that  is 
its  only  advantage.  Branford 
Marsalis  is  now  stuck  fast  in  the 
snare  of  his  own  technical  bril¬ 
liance  —  a  trap  so  notably  avoided 
by  his  younger  and  more  cele¬ 
brated  brother,  the  trumpeter 
Wynton  Marsalis,  whose  work  has 


a  profundity  that  seems  alien  io 
the  saxophonist's  character,  and 
who  may.  of  course,  turn  out  to  be 
the  first  of  those  non-innovating 
major  figures  mentioned  earlier. 

Branford  is  an  above-average 
improviser  whose  work  with  the 
Jazz  Messengers  and  VSOP  was 
often  outstanding,  but'  the  dull 
performance  of  his  rhythm  section 
on  this  album  demonstrates  that 
he  lacks  the  spark  of  leadership.  If, 
for  example,  one  were  blindfolded 
and  made  to  choose  between  the 
two  pianists,  the  inexperienced 
Rebello  or  the  highly  rated  Kenny 
Kirkland,  on  this  evidence  the 
derision,  undistorted  by  patriotic 
zeal,  would  have  to  fell  in  favour 
of  the  young  Englishman.  And 
(bat  is  a  judgement  which  extends 
throughout  almost  every  aspect  of 
Tribute  to  Trane  and  Random 
Abstract,  making  the  former  one  of 
the  outstanding  British  jazz 
records  of  recent  times. 


Richard  Williams 


Alan  Skidmore:  technique  with  a  single-minded  commitment 


tylistic  ‘Messiah 

hle-rfnffintt  which  was  fashinnah 


►innock’s  new  interpretn- 
Messtah  —  the  first 
i  of  Handers  score  (as 
to  Mozart’s  orchesira- 
t  the  pioneer  eariy-mtisic 
:hiv  has  made  in  its  40- 
OTy  -  displays  familiar 
istics:  a  regime  of  tech- 

fectionism,  well-reasoned 
:hoices,'but  also  a  feeling 
teasy  and  volatile  truce 
two  contrasting  impulses. 
3Ugh  Pinnock  is  in  the 
of  historical  perfor- 
is  musical  instincts  para- 
often  seem  to  pull  him 
the  phisher,  more  ro- 
ipproach  that  original- 
at  bands  usually  shun- 
i  most  noticeable  in  the 
Pinnock  prefers  female 
smooth  phrasing,  wide 
ranges;  in 

te  differs  from  the  basic 
articulation  of  the  ali- 
iedral  choirs  fevoured  m 
athentic  Messiah  re- 


CLASSICAL 


Handel:  Messiah.  Auger,  von 
Otter,  Chance,  Crook,  Tomonson, 
English  Conceit  and 
Ctratr/Pfnnock.  Arctitv  423  630-1  (2 
CDS). 

Beethoven  and  the 
PtuHiarmonK.  Hanover  Band/HOy 
Goodman.  Nimbus  N1 5038/9  (2 
CDs) _ 


ble-dotfing  which  was  fashionable 
a  decade  ago.  No  longer  in  “For 
unto  us”,  for  instance,  does  the 
tenors’  rising  sequence  on  “and 
the  government”  sound  like  a 
series  of  hiccups  on  the  way  to  a 
hernia.  Dignify  reigns  here:  the 
full  quaver  upbeat  of  “Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God”  returns  us  almost 
fiiU-drde  to  the  Boult  era. 

Then  there  is  the  orchestral 
playing:  lean,  clean  textures  from 
original  instruments  mostly,  of 
course,  but  often  surprisingly 
weighty  in  places.  Controversially, 
Pinnock  adds  horns  to  a  few  big 

HAnklinA  lmm.Mil,  fli. 


The  choral  work  is  immacu¬ 
lately  disciplined,  often  at  dizzy 
pace,  and  ravishing  in  timbre  — 

vet  one  feels  something  is  amiss  «■  ui& 

when  the  singers’  articulation  is  a  choruses,  doubling  trumpets  at  the 
oood  deal  more  legato  than  that  of  octave,  and  so  fattening  the  sound: 
jncmimentalists  playing  the  same  the  documentary  evidence  for  this 

notes.  Sometimes,  too,  the  singing  issfender. 

sounds  Wand:  no  spite  m  “He  The  soloists,  loo,  often  evoke  a 
misted  in  God";  no  explosion  of  bygone  era:  Howard  Crook's  re- 
revolutionary  fervour  in  “Let  us  strained  work  in  “Thy  rebuke” 
break  their  bonds  asunder”.  could  easily  have  been  modelled 

AionE  with  the  smoothness  goes  on  Richard  Lewis  (though  his 
Pinnocfc’s  attitude  towards  frncy  ornaments  elsewhere  are 
rhvthms:  gone  is  the  doctrinaire,  decidedly  his  own!),  and  both 
SlniSta^Ikation  of  jagged  don-  Arieea  Auger  and  Anne  Sophie 


in  a  volatile  truce 


von  Otter  sing  in  a  warm,  gen¬ 
erously  nuanced  style. 

Oner,  confined  to  the  lower 
register,  produces  remarkable 
tenderness  in  “He  was  despised". 
The  legendary  Mrs  Cibber,  whose 
performance  in  1742  moved  one 
patron  to  shout  “Woman,  for  this 
be  all  thy  sins  forgiven",  could 
scarcely  have  interpreted  it  more 
beautifully.  Other  alto  arias  are 
assigned,  persuasively,  to  the 
counter-tenor  Michael  Chance. 

But  the  real  surprise  is  John 
Tomlinson,  Bayreuth’s  current 
Wotan,  who  sings  as  if  still  in 
Valhalla.  This  massive  voice, 
majestically  secure  in  the  long 
runs,  producing  a  sepulchral 
hollowness  in  “For  behold,  dark¬ 
ness",  will  not  suit  all  tastes  in 
Baroque  music,  but  1  found  it 
strangely  compelling. 

Beethoven  and  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  is  Nimbus’s  two-disc 
celebration  of  the  Royal  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society's  1 75th  anniver¬ 
sary,  and  h  series  to  recreate  the 


atmosphere  of  the  society’s  first 
concerts. 

Not  only  do  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
great  length  of  programmes  in  the 
early  19th  century  (some  137 
minutes  of  music  here),  their 
preference  for  bits  rather  than 
wholes,  and  their  disconcerting 
variety  -  everything  from  Beetho¬ 
ven's  Fifth  Symphony  to  sung 
melodrama  is  included  -  but  also, 
unfortunately,  the  playing  of  the 
Hanover  Band  occasionally  errs 
sufficiently  for  us  to  appreciate  the 
makeshift  nature  of  those  pioneer 
concerts.  But  all  credit  to  Roy 
Goodman  for  obtaining  perfor¬ 
mances  which  make  up  in  spirit 
what  they  lack  in  polish. 

History  is  stretched  in  places: 
Mendelssohn  may  have  been  a 
child  prodigy,  but  even  he  would 
have  been  pushed  to  have  had  his 
“Italian”  Symphony  performed  in 
London  in  1813,  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  But  the  inclusion  of  the 
“Italian"  (which  s  much  better 


played  than  the  Beethoven)  is 
justified  on  the  grounds  that 
Mendelssohn  exerted  such  a 
strong  influence  subsequently  on 
the  society,  and  indeed  on  English 
musical  life  generally. 

The  choral  finale  from  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  Ninth  is  also  included  -  how 
could  it  not  be,  when  the  RPS 
commissioned  u?  -  but  in  a  rather 
limp  performance.  Much  more 
enjoyable  are  the  real  oddities:  the 
blazing  fanfares  of  Cherubini's 
overture  to  Anacreon,  the  acrobat¬ 
ics  of  Weber's  Horn  Concertino 
(stunningly  managed  on  the  natu¬ 
ral  born  by  Anthony  Halstead),  a 
quarter  from  a  Sacchini  opera,  a 
chaconne  from  that  “inventor  of 
the  orchestral  crescendo”  Niccolo 
Jomelli,  and  a  bizarre  song-drama 
by  Sigiswald  Neukomn  called 
Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review,  al¬ 
most  as  uninspired  as  some  of 
Morrison's  midnight  reviews. 

Richard  Morrison 


Recording 

close 

encounters 


!§:'■  OPERA 


Wagner  Tannhauser 
Overture:  Siegfried  idyll; 

Tristan  extracts.  Vienna 
Phil./Karapn/Norman  (DO  423 
613-2) _ . _ 

Doubtless  it  is  the  first  en¬ 
counter  on  record  between 
Jessye  Norman  and  Herbert 
von  Karajan  that  will  sell  this 
disc,  and  sell  it,  probably,  in 
large  numbers.  Miss  Nor¬ 
man's  contribution  is  the 
liebestod  from  Tristan,  seven 
minutes  of  rapt  and  intense 
singing,  with  quite  a  lot  of 
vibrato  in  the  soprano  but 
totally  acceptable  because  it 
matches  the  shimmering  or¬ 
chestra.  It  is  not  the  most 
passionate  Liebestod  I  have 
heard,  but  towards  the  end 
soprano  and  conductor  throw 
everything  they  have  at  one 
another  before  achieving 
peace  at  the  close.  The  or 
cfaestra,  cynics  will  note.  ha> 
the  last  word  -  and  quite  a 
substantial  one  at  that. 

But  Karajan  is  even  more 
impressive  in  the  Am  1  Pre¬ 
lude,  where  the  elegiac  playing 
make  it  sound  almost  a  post- 
lude,  Karajan's  personal  fare¬ 
well  to  a  work  he  has  not 
tackled  for  a  long  time.  Per¬ 
haps  best  of  all  in  this  hour 
with  Wagner  recorded  ata  live 
performance  in  Salzburg  (all 
audience  sounds  expunged)  is 
the  Siegfried-Idyil.  This  is  a 
serene  and  luminous  account 
of  a  world  at  peace  with  itself 
and  Wagner  at  peace  with 
himself:  it  was,  of  course, 
originally  designed  as  a 
present  for  Cosuna.  There  is 
perhaps  more  the  content¬ 
ment  of  autumn  than  the 
rustle  of  spring  in  this  Karajan 
version,  but  glorious  playing 
comes  from  the  Vienna  Phil¬ 
harmonic.  The  rumoured 
disagreements  between 
conductor  and  orchestra  with 
which  this  summer’s  Salzburg 
Festival  closed  seem  all  the 
sadder  when  together  they 
perform  like  this. 

A  chance  to  resample  Kara¬ 
jan  in  top  form  with  Wagner 
comes  in  the  first  issue  on  CD 
of  the  Meistersinger  he  made 
with  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle  in  1970  (EM) 
CDS  7  49683  2, 4  CDs).  This 
is  Karajan  is  sunny,  almost 
benign  mood,  one  taken  up  by 
Rene  Kollo’s  dashingly  boyish 
Walter  and  Theo  Adam's  clear 
statement  that  Sachs  still  has  a 
bit  of  adventure  left  in  him. 
The  Eva  (Helen  Donath)  and 
Magdalena  (Ruth  Hesse)  have 
been  surpassed  on  other 
recordings,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  outclass  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  Dresden  forces.  It  is 
curious  that  they  never  com¬ 
bined  again  with  Karajan  for 
opera.  THie  recording  quality 
on  this  CD  version  is 
exceptional 

John  Higgins 
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THE  WEEK  AHEAD 


THEATRE 


LONDON 


CUT  THE  GIRLS  TALK!  THIS  IS 
WAR:  Transfer  Theatre's  story  of 

four  women  whose  sons  and 

husbands  fought  in  the  Falklands. 
Co-directed  by  Robert  Sian. 
Battersea  Arts  Centre.  Lavender 
HHJ,  SW11  (01-223  2223).  Opens 
Wed. 


A  DOLLS  HOUSE:  Anna  Carteret, 
Bid  Wallis,  David  Hargreaves,  Kate 
Fahy,  Diana  Payan,  Bamon  Boland, 
directed  by  Jan  Sargent  in  Ibsen's 
classic  drama. 

Riverside  Studios,  Crisp  Road,  W4 


(01-748  3354).  Previews  from 
Thurs.  Opens  Sept  12. 


HAMLET:  Derek  Jacobi  directs 


Kenneth  Branagh,  Sophie 

'tfa  Moiloy, 


Thompson,  DerabMa 
Richard  Easton,  Edward 


J  ewes  bury,  in  repertory  with  As 
You  Like  ft  and  Much  Ado  About 


Nothing. 

Phoenix,  Charing  Cross  Road. 
WC2  (01-8362294).  Previews  Mon 
!  Tues.  Opens  wed. 


i  from 


and  Tues.  Opens 

LE  MISANTHROPE:  Red  Shift 
company  direct  from  Edinburgh 
with  NeH  Bartlett's  adaptation  fn 
Moliere. 

Croydon  Warehouse,  62  Din! 

Road,  East  Croydon,  Surrey 
680  4060).  Previews  Tues,  Wed. 
Opens  Thurs. 

OUR  COUNTRY’S  GOOD: 
Timberlake  Werten  baker's  play, 
set  In  Australia  in  1 789,  is  based  on 
Thomas  KenneaHy's  book  The 
Ptaymaker  and  is  a  companion 
piece  to  The  Recruiting  Officer, 
which  it  joins  in  repertory.  Max 
Stafford  Clark  directs. 

Royal  Court  (01 -730  1745) 

Previews  Tues-Thurs.  Opens  Fit 


OUT  OF  TOWN 


BIRMINGHAM:  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream:  Toyah  Willcox,  Joe 
Dixon,  Tyler  Butte rwo rtf)  and  MBes 
Richardson,  directed  by  Robin 
Midgley. 


Repertory  Theatre  (021  236  4456) 
Previews  tonight,  Mon.  Opens 


Tues. 


WORD-WATCHING 

Amman  from  page  16 
SCOTOMA 

(6)  A  blind  spot,  due  In  lesion  of  the 
retina  or  of  the  ophthalmic  centres 
of  the  brain,  also  dizziness 
accompanied  by  Jwiyw  of  sight, 
bom  the  Greek  skowtna  dizziness: 

"Sow  go  about  to  make  a  foolish 

difference  of  scotoma  and  vertigp." 
APPLEHEAD 

(b)  American  slang  fin-  a  stupid 
person,  an  idiot,  a  rival  automobile 
drives  ne  the  Freeway:  "Yon,  sir,  are 
an  uonritigated  appiebmL" 
JPflVDA 

(a)  The  name  m  the  West  Indies 
and  southern  U  rated  States  for  the 
pomd-mt  or  peanut,  Aradtis 
hypogpea ,  bom  the  Congolese 
ntpinda  carried  by  slaves  to  Amer¬ 
ica:  "Sometimes  they  feast  with  a 
link-  fish,  and  that  with  a  few 
pindas  is  esteemed  a  splendid 
banquet  These  pindas  are  sown 
under  ground,  and  grow  there 
without  sprouting  above  the 
staface* 

EWERY 

(b)  The  apartment  or  office  for 

ewers,  especially  in  former  times  in 
the  royal  household,  a  room  where 
ewtn  of  water,  taUe  Imen,  and 
towels  were  kept,  from  aver.  Eve¬ 
lyn:  “The  King,  walking  along  the 
entries  as  Ear  as  theewery," 


CUMBERNAULD:  Viva  EspariaL* 
Hull  T ruck  Company  start  a  tour  of 
a  new  John  Burrows  play  about 
young  Britons  abroad. 

Theatre  (0236  732887).  Thurs  to 
Sept  10  only. 

KILMARNOCK:  Scot  Free:  New 
musical  by  John  Caimey  and  Geoff 
Davidson,  based  on  the  life  of 
Robert  Bums. 

Palace  (0563  23590).  Opens  Tues. 


LEICESTER:  Jufius  Caesar 
John  Dexter  directs  this  and  an 
adaptation  of 
Sophocles's 
Creon,  to  run  in 
repertory  and 
then  tour  India 
next  year.  With 
Robert  Flemyng, 

Joseph  Mar  cell, 

Martin  McKellan, 

Stephen  Boxer, 

Tamsin 

Olivier,  Jacqueline  Dankworth. 
Haymarket  (0533  539797)  Opens 
Fri. 


SCUNTHORPE:  Satt  of  the  Earth: 


Civic  Theatre  (0724  840883). 
Opens  Wed. 


SHEFFIELD:  Lady  Be  Good: 
George  and  Ira  Gershwin's  first 
Broadway  hit  musical.  Songs 
include  "Fascinating  Rhythm". 
Crucible  (0742  769922).  Previews 

Thurs  eve,  Fri  mat.  Opens  Fri  eve. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON: 
Restoration:  Roger  Michefl  directs 
Edward  Bond's  1981  black 
comedy.  With  Duncan  Bell.  Simon 
Russell  Beale,  Alfred  Burke,  Jane 
Cox,  Pip  Hinton,  Joe  Melia. 

Swan  (0789  295623)  Previews  from 
Wed.  Opens  Sep  13.  In  repertory. 


ENGLISH  NATIONAL  OPERA: 

Tonight  Wed  and  Fri  at  8pm  revival 
of  Jonathan  Miller's  controversial, 
grey  Tosca,  setin  Rome  in  the 
1940s:  Janice  Calms  and  Edmund 
Barham  lead  the  cast  conducted 
by  Paul  Daniel.  Carmen,  updated 
even  further  by  David  Pouttney,  is 
also  back,  with  Jean  Rigby  in  the 
title  role.  Performances  on  Thurs, 
Sat  Sept  10  at  7pm. 

Coliseum,  St  Martin's  Lane, 
London,  WC2  (01-836  3161). 


OPERA  FACTORY:  With  the 
London  Sinfonietta  take  over 
Summerscope  with  David 
Freeman's  alternative  seaside 
production  of  Cosi  fan  turn, 
tomorrow,  Mon  and  Sat  Sept  10  at 
7pm. 

Queen  Efizabeth  Had,  South  Bank, 
London,  SET  (01-928  3191). 


KENT  OPERA:  At  Summerscope 
with  Judith  Weir's  lively  and 
original  music-theatre  work,  A 
Night  At  The  Chinese  Opera. 
Performances  on  Thurs  and  Fri  at 
7.45pm  conducted  by  Andrew 
Parrott. 


Queen  Elizabeth  HaH,  South  Bank, 
London,  SE1  (01-9283191). 


SCOTTISH  OPERA-GO-ROUND: 
Tour  an  abridged  version  of  Verdi's 
Don  Carlos  in  English  with  piano 
accompaniment  to  the  remoter 
corners  of  Scotland- 


Shidbridge  Hall,  Acharacte  (096- 
785  293L Tues  7.30pm; 

VHtage  HaH,  Ballachulish  (08552 
.Thurs’ 


238), 


(7.30pm. 


Although  three  of  Joyce  GrenfeiTs  grandparents 
were  American  (her  mother's  sister  was  the 
formidable  Lady  Aster)  she  is  popularly  regarded  as 
tbe  archetypal  Englishwoman  faowing  almost  more 
than  it  is  kind  to  know  abort  the  quaint  doings  of  the 
Women’s  Institate,  the  nursery  school  —  “Don’t  do 
that,  George,”  —  and  the  Ladies4  Ballroom  Dancing 
Class.  A 'programme  of  her  songs  and  monologues, 
linked  with  extracts  from  her  diaries,  autobiography 
and  correspondence,  has  been  compiled  by  Janies 
Roose-Evans  for  Maoreen  Lipman  (above)  and  opens 
at  the  Fortune  Theatre,  the  place  where  Joyce 
Grenfell  (inset)  performed  her  own  one-woman  show, 
Joyce  Grenfell  Requests  the  Pleasure,  The  inspired 
tide,  Redfoyce,  reflects  her  warm-hearted  response  to 


the  world’s  follies;  it  may  have  been  an  attitude  that 
allowed  her  to  retreat  into  a  sort  of  cosy  tolerance  but 
that  seems  in  retrospect  typical  of  the  immediate 
post-war  years  in  which  she  flourished.  Maureen 
Ii|man  performs  the  material  as  her  much-loved 
subject  did,  alone  on  stage  with  only  her  pianist  Denis 
King.  Bat  she  wfll  be  wearing  several  glamorous 
fifties  outfits  since  tbe  typical  Grenfell  fitoi  role  of 
frumpish  schoolmistress  and  long-necked  spinster 
belied  tbe  truth  that  she  was  a  woman  of  considerable 
beauty  possessed  of  an  elegant  sense  of  dress. 
Fortune  Theatre,  WC2  (01-836  2238).  Previews  from 
Thmsday,  8pm.  Opens  September  14,  7pm.  Then 
Monday  to  Friday  8pm,  Saturday  5pm  and  8J0pn; 
£641350.  Jeremy  Kingston 


ROCK 


FREDDIE  JACKSON:  Refined  soul 
sensation  with  an  embracing  sense 
of  humour. 

Thurs  tor  tour  nights, 

Hammersmith  Odeon,  London  WB 
(01-7484081). 


WOMACK  &  WOMACK:  It’s  a  sou) 
family  affair. 

Tonight  and  tomorrow.  Dominion, 
Londo 


ton  W1  (01-580  9562). 


HELDS  OF  THE  NEPHILIM:  Dusty 
cowboy  recidivists  who  recently  hit 
the  Top  30  with  "MoonchikT. 

Sun,  Leicester  Polytechnic  (0533 


burah  (03l 
Mayfair  Suite,  NewcastteHipon- 
Tyne  (091  2323109);  Thurs;  St 
George's  HaH,  Bradford  (0274 
752000);  Fri,  Queens  Theatre, 
Stoke-on-Trent  (0782  88904). 


£/  DANCE 


SCOTTISH  BALLET:  A  rare  visit  to 
the  South  of  England  with  Peter 
Darrell's  gripping  production  of 
Giselle. 

Marlowe  Theatre,  Canterbury 
(0227  767245)  Tues-Sept  10. 


CUMBRE  FLAMENGA:  Spanish 
group  of  dancers,  singers  and 


guitarists  in  gipsy  style  from 
Andalusia. 


Sadler's  Wells  (01-276  8916)  Tues- 
Sept  17. 


SPANISH  FIESTA:  Another 
flamenco  dance  company  appears 
with  the  distinguished  guitarist, 
Paco  Pena. 

Barbican  HaH  (01-538  8891)  Mon- 
ThursandSeptlO. 


DANGER,  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  Last 
two  days  of  season  by  women 
choreographers.  Sue  MacLennan 
is  the  highlight  of  tonight's  variable 
programme;  Extemporary  Dance 
give  their  feminist  programme 


>urceH  Room,  South  Bank  (01-928 
3191). 


CONCERTS 


EARLY  WEBERN:  This  Prom  by 
the  Phi  [Harmon  ia  Orchestra  under 
Andrew  Davis  begins  with 
Webern's  early  and  reeHy  rather 
Mahlerian  symphonic  poem  Im 
Sommerwrnd.  Later  come 
Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No  1 
(Garrick  Ohlsson,  soloist)  and 
another  symphonic  poem,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra. 
Albert  Hall,  Kensington  Gore, 
London  SW7  (01-589  8212,  cc  01- 
3794444).  Mon,  7.30pm. 

SILLITO/SHAW:  Kenneth  Silfito 
conducts  the  Academy  of  St 


MartinJn-the-fields  and  solos,  with 
Briony  Shaw,  in  Bach's  Concerto 
tor  Two  Violins  and  Orchestra.  Also 
on  the  programme  are  Handel's 
Concerto  Grosso  Op  6  No  1 1 , 
Elgar's  Serenade  and  Mozart's  * 
Symphony  No  29. 

Barbican  Centre,  Silk  SL  London 
EC2  (01-538  8891).  Tomorrow. 
7.30pm. 


FESTIVAL  HAYDN:  The  Wigmore 
Han's  Haydn  Festival  gets  under 
way  with  Radu  Lupu  pfaying  the 
piano  sonatas  Hob  XVf/20  and  37, 
Marie  McLaughlin,  soprano, 
singing  Original  Canzonettas  Set  I. 
ana  the  Takacs  Quartet  performing 
Quartet  Op  76  No.  1. 

Wigmore  Had,  36  Wigmore  St, 
London  W1  (01-935  2141).  Today 
7.30pm. 


FOWKE/PHILHARMONIA:  In 
Rachmaninov's  Piano  Concerto  No 
3  the  soloist  is  Philip  Fowke  with 
the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  under 
Owain  Arwel  Hughes.  Fore  and  aft 
Wagner's  The  Mastersingers 
Overture  and  Elgar's  ''Enigma'' 
Variations. 

Festival  HaU,  South  Bank,  London 
SE1  (01-928  3191 .  cc  01-928  8800). 
Tomorrow,  7.30pm. 


HEAR  THE  HALLE:  Stanislaw 
Skrowacezewski  conducts  the 
Halle  Orchestra  in  Schumann's 
Manfred  Overture,  Bruckner's 


lengthy  Symphony  No  4  and 
James  Morris  sings  Wotan  s 
Farewell  from  O/e  Walkure.  by 
Wagner. 

Albert  Hall.  Fri.  7.30pm. 


NEAR-JAZZ  PROM:  Uttar 

Zagrosek  the  London  Sinfonietta 

Ragtime  and  Ebony  £5/?cflrtof^2d' 
the  more  surprising  choices,  Don 
Banks's  Meeting  Place  and 
Zimmarm  arm's  Mustquepourles 
Soupers  du  Roi  Ubu. 

Albert  HaH.  Thurs.  7pm. 


FILMS 


BILOXI  BLUES  (15):  The  second 
play  in  Neil  Simon’s 
autobiographical  trilogy,  smoothly 
but  anonymously  filmed  by  Mine 

Nichols.  Matthew  Brodenck 

repeats  his  Broadway  role  as  the 
aspiring  writer  called  up  for  service 
as  woria  War  II  ends;  with 


work  of  contemporary  artists  as 
_ ac  emlnhv  AnCV 


worn  or  - 

varied  as  sculptor  Andy 

Goldsworthy  and 

nMnanandidl  HanS  HaHCk 


ItTHOSWUIUIV  miu  _ 

propagandist  Hans  Haacke. 
Third  Eye  Centre,  Glasgow  <041- 
332  7521).  From  Today- 


LUCIAN  FREUD:  A  selection  of 

Walker  ArtSil^y.  Liverpool  (051 
207  0001).  From  thurs.  . 


as  vrana  war  u  enua, lu _ 

Christopher  Walken,  Matt  Mulhem. 
Plaza  (01-437 1234),  from  Fri. 


LONG  LIVE  THE  LADY!  (15): 
Ermanno  Olmi’s  return  to  film- 
making  after  a  tong  illness -a 
satirical  account  of  a  bizarre  gala 
dinner,  seen  through  the  eyas  of  a 
teenage  group  of  trainee  waiters. 
With  Marco  Espisito,  Simona 
Brandalise.  Chelsea  (01-351  3742), 
Renoir  (01-837  8401),  from  Fri. 


SHE  MUST  BE  SEEING  THINGS 
(18k  Awkwardly-told  drama  about 
a  film-maker's  lesbian  relationship 


with  a  lawyer.  With  Sheila  Dabney 
>isW© 


and  Lois  Weaver;  written  and 
directed  by  Sheila  McLaughlin, 
known  previously  for  a  film  about 
Frances  Farmer,  Committed.  Metro 
(01-437  0757),  from  Fri. 


THE  LAST  TEMPTATION  OF 
CHRIST  (18k 

Examination  of  the  We  of  Christ, 
including  his  work  as  a  carpenter, 
supplying  crosses  to  the  Romans. 
With  Harvey  Keitel  as  Judas  and 
David  Bowie  as  Pilate.  Plaza  (01- 
200  0200),  from  Fri. 


The  German  composer  Hans  Wer¬ 
ner  Henze  tomorrow  conducts  the 
BBC  SO  in  the  UK  premieres  of 
two  recent  works.  All  be  will  say 
a  boot  his  Sieben  Liebeslieder  of 
1985  is  that  they  are  translations 
into  mask  for  cello  (Alexander 
Baillie)  and  orchestra  of  seven 
English  poems  about  different 
kinds  of  kwe. They  will  be  followed 
by  Henze's  rather  highly  coloured 
orchestration  of  Monteverdfs  II 
Ritomo  d'Ulisee  in  Patria,  first 
heard  at  tbe  Salzburg  Festival  of 
1985.  Albert  HaU,  Kensington 
Gore.  London  SW7  (01-589  8212, 
cc  01-379 4444),  tomorrow, 730pm. 


ON  THE  TOWN:  The  grosser  side 

of  everyday  life 

paintings  by  ttw  popular  Plymouth 
housewife  Beryl  C^ok* 

Harris  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 
Preston  (0772  58248).  From  Today. 


RADIO 


LORD  OF  THE  LYCEUM:  A 
celebration  of  the  great  Victorian 
actor,  Henry  Irving,  whose 
knighthood  in  1895  conferred 
respectability  on  a  bohemian 
profession.  Written  by  Jeffrey 
Richards  with  Daniel  Massey  as 


Hadio4.  Wed,  11.02-11-47am. 


REBELS:  Hugh  Sykes  continue; 
his  absorbing  senes  with  a  profile 
of  Vita  Sackwlle  West  poet 

novelist  and  gardener  and  a 

liberated  woman  before  her  time. 
Radio  4.  Thurs,  8.30-9pm. 


TELEVISION 


DOUBLE  FIRST:  Latest  comic  - 
offering  from  the  John  Esmonde- 
Bob  Larbey  team  has  Michael 
Williams  as  a  brilliant  university 
man  reduced  to  frying  hamburgers 
in  a  fast  food  restaurant  Former 
fellow  graduates  (Ann  Belt  and 
Jennifer  Hilary)  wonder  why. 

BBC1 , 8-9pm 


PEACE  IN  OUR  TIME:  A 
documentary  restrospective  on  the 
Munich  crisis  of  50  years  ago  by 
Czech  directors  Jan  Nemec  and 
Otto  Otejar,  with  a  score  by  Eric 
(Edge  of  Darkness)  Clapton. 
Channel  4,  Thurs,  10-11 .55pm. 


CASUALTY:  Return  of  the 
excellent  hospital  drama  with 
several  new  faces  but  poor 
harassed  Ewart  stiH  trying  to  hold 
things  together. 

8BC1.  Fn.  9.30-1 0.20pm. 


FILMS,ON.TV' 


HUD  (1963);  Mehryn  Douglas  and 
Paul  Newman  as  warring  fattier 
and  son  ranchers  in  Martin  Ritt's 
cogent  modem  Western;  Patricia 
Neel  in  formidable  support 
Channel  4,  Tues,  9-9-1 1.05pm. 


WITNESS  (1985);  First  TV  showing 
for  Australian  director  Peter  Weir's 
impressive  Hollywood  debut,  with 
Harrison  Ford  as  a  detective 
looking  for  a  murder  witness  in  the 
Amish  religious  community. 

BBC1,  Tues,  9.30-1 1.20pm. 


Theatre:  Tony  Patrick;  Films: 
Geoff  Brown;  Concerts:  Max  Harri¬ 
son;  Opera:  Hilary  Finch;  Rode 
David  Sinclair;  Jazz:  Clive  Davis; 
Dance:  John  Percival;  Galleries: 
David  Lee;  Photography:  Mike 
Young;  Television,  Radio  and 
Fnms  on  TV:  Peter  Waymark. 


RADIO 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


Compiled  by 
Ruth  Sharman 


C7<?!-fladfciT 


VHF  stereo  ail  day  in  London 
(104.8),  the  Midlands  (98.4).  the 
North  (98.8),  and  Central  Scotland 
(98.6)  and  between  1.0pm  and 
7-30  elsewhere  &  MW  (medium 
wave) 

News  on  the  half-hour  until 
1230pm.  then  at  2.00, 3to0, 
5toO. 7.30, 9-30  and  12.00 


SUM  Adrian  John  8-00  Peter 
Powell  10.00  Mike  Read  1.00 
Adrian  Juste  2to0  The  Stereo 
Sequence  with  Roger  Scott,  ind  a 
loon  at  the  American  charts  7.30 
Robbie  Vincent  1  C.  GO- 12.00  Mark 
Goodier 


(  Radio  2  .  ) 


VHF  stereo  (except  1  .OOpm-7toO) 
8  MW  (medium  wave) 

News  on  the  hour  until  1.00pm. 
then  at  3.00, 6-00. 7.00  and 
hourly  from  10.00 
4to0am  Dave  Bussey  6JD0 
Barbara  Sturgeon,  inci  745  Alan 
Trtmarsh.  Down  to  Earth  8.05 
Ronnie  HHton  9to0  Sounds  at  the 
60s  10.00  Brian  Blessed  12.00 
Gerald  Harper  1 4)0  Wise  on  the 
Wireless  1.30  Sport  on  2  6J90 
Cinema  2  630  Jukebox  Saturday 
Night  with  Dave  Dee  7.00  The 
Press  Ganq  7.30  The  Classical 
Screen  9to0  String  Sound  104)5 
Martin  Keiner  12.05  Night  Owls 
with  Dave  GeHy  1.00  Alan  Dedicoat 
presents  Niahtride  3to8-4to0  A 
Little  Night  Music 


WORLD  SERVICE 


Ml  times  ■>  GMT.  Add  an  hour  for  BST. 
6.00  Newsdttfc  630  M endian  730  World 
News  739  Twenty-four  Hours:  News 
Summary  730  From  the  Weeklies  7.45 
Network  UK  830  World  News  fiijg 
Reflections  8.15  A  Jofly  Good  Show  9.00 
World  News  9.09  Review  of  the  British 
Press  9.15  The  Worid  Today 930  Financial 
News  followed  by  Sports  Roundup  ftas 
Personal  View  1030  News  Summary 
1031  Here's  Humph!  10.15  Letter  from 
America  1030 Londras  Midr  French  News 
Magazine  1130  VUorfd  News  1139  News 
about  Bman  11.15  The  A-Z  at  Hollywood 
1130  Meridian  1230  RaGo  Newsreel 
12.15  Miitnrscii  3 12.46  Sports  RounCup 
tl.00  Wono  News  139  Twemy-toux  Hours. 
News  Summary  130  Network  UK  1-45 
Spoftsworld  2.00  News  Summary  2.01 
Sponswodd  330  Radio  Newsreel  3.15 
SponsworW  430  World  News  4.09  News 
about  Bream  4.15  Engfisn  oy  Radio  4-45 
Londras  Sow  French  News  Magazme  530 
Heute  Aktuefl:  German  Newsreel  5-00 
Programmes  m  German  730  Fronts  88 
—  -  73S  News  Summary  730 


_ i  and  his  World  830  World  News 

839  Twemy-iour  Hours:  News  Summary 
830  Mention  9.00  News  Summary  931 
Whittier  Wisdom?  9.15  English  Song- 
simthe  930  Pewte  and  Pomes  1030 
World  News  1039  From  Our  Own 
Correspondent  103S  Nanire  Notebook 
10-40  Reflections  10.45  Sports  Roundup 
1130  world  News  11.09  Words  11.15  The 
Tony  Myaa  Request  Show  1830  World 
News  1239  News  about  Britain  1245 
Radio  Newsreel  1230  Pucom  and  rus 
Wiorfd  130  News  Summary  230  World 
News239Revlewof  the  British  Press  2.15 
The  TWd  Pofleeman  230  The  Ken  Bruce 
Show  330  Wottt  News  339  News  about 
Botam  345  From  Oir  Own  Correspondent 
330  SM  Four  Bdht  News  335  Financial 
News  3.45  Morgenmawarr  German 
News  dn>  Magaane 530 World  News  and 
Twertv-tour  Hours  530  Londras  Metm 
ftencbNam  Magazine 


C- 


:Radb3 


6to5  Open  University 
&55  Weather 
7 too  Morning  Concert 
Poulenc  (Matelote 
provencale  for  La 
Giertande  de  Campra: 
Philharmonia  under 
Georges  Pretre),  Handel 
(Concerto  Grosso  in  A 
minor,  Op  6  No  4:  English 
Concert  under  Trevor 
Pinnock),  Bax  (Symphonic 
poenuTrntaqehLSO 
under  John  Barbirolli). 

Vivaldi  (Violin  Concerto 
in  C,  RV 185:  Monica  Hugget 
and  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  under  Christopher 
Hogwood).  Enesco 
(Romanian  Rhapsody  No  1: 
LSO  under  Andre 
Previn).  Glazunov 
(Symphony  No  7  in  F: 
Bamberg  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Neeme 
Jarvi) 

BtoONews 

8.35  Langham  Chamber 
Orchestra  under  Frank 
Shipway  plays  Bridge's 
Suita  for  strings  ana 
Mozart's  Cassation  No  1 
in  G  (K  63) 

2.00  Telemaco:  Gluck's  two- 
act  opera  performed  by  the 
Schutz  Chow  of  London 
and  the  London  Classical 
Players  under  Roger 
Nornngtontf) 

430  Dabut  LsonWas 

Kavakos  (violin)  and  Gordon 

Back  (piano)  play 

Kre  (Stef's  Scnon  Rosmarin, 


Dvorak,  arr  Kreis  ter. 
Slavonic  Dance  No  2,  FaBa, 
arr  Szrgeti,  The  Miller's 
Dance.  Sarasete's 
Zapatsgdo.  Satm-Sarats. 
an-  Y  save.  Valse  caprice, 
William  Kron'8  Banjo  and 
Fiddte,  Falla,  arr  Kraister, 
Spanish  Dance  No  1  and 
Paganini's  Lb  streghe 
5.00  Jazz  Record  Requests 
535  Critics'  Forum: 

Christopher  Cook  chairs  a 
discussion  between 
Peter  Kemp,  Sheridan 
Motley  and  Marina 
Warner.  Among  this  week's 
subjects  are  Screenplay: 
Between  the  Cracks  by  Lucy 
Parker  and  Lennie 
James  (BBC2,  last 
Wednesday).  Bossy 
D  'Ambots  by  George 
Chapman  at  the  OW  Vic 
and  The  Letters  of  Max 

Beorbohmednetiby 
Rupert  Hart-Davis  and  Chris 
Menges’s  film  A  World 


ensemble  and 
Ginastera  's  Cantata  para 
Amdrica  Magfca,  for 
soprano  and  percussion 
ensemble 

7.30  Proms  88:  The 

Amsterdam  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  under 
Riccardo  ChaMly,  with  Lynn 
Harrell  (cetto),  plays 
Johan  Wagenaars  Overture: 
Twelfth  Night, 
Shostakovich's  Ceto 
Concerto  No  2  and 


Tchaikovsky’s  Symphony 
it.  Live 


&35  Magic  America:  The  first 
of  (our 


weekly  programmes 
of  music  by  a  mixture  of 
American  and  European 
composers  capturing 
some  of  the  magic  oi  the 
American  comment 
Lontano  under  OdaJine  de  la 
Martinez,  with  Helen 
Lawrence  (soprano), 
performs  Chavez's 
Toccata,  for  percussion 
instruments,  Vares's 
ton isaton,  for  percussion 


No  4  In  F  minor, 
from  the  Royal  Albert  HaU. 
London 

9315  Summer  Festival  Of 

EngHsh  Muskz  The  Nash 
Ensemble  under  Lionel 
Friend,  with  Jonty  Harrison 
and  Alistair  Macdonald 
(efectnxtics).  plays  Ireland's 
Sextet  Michael 
Berkeley's  Clarinet  Quintet 
and  Jonty  Harrison's 
Farben  for  eight  instruments 
and  live  electronics 
1040  Amsterdam  Baroque 
Orchestra  under  Ton 
Koopmart  plays  three 
concertos  by  18th-century 
Dutch  composers: 
Wassenaer's  Concerto  No  1 
in  G.  Willem  de  Fesch's 
Concerto  in  G  minor,  Op  5 
No  2,  for  two  flutes  and 
Wassenaer's  Concerto  No  5 

mF  minor 

-11.15  Book,  Music  and  Lyrics 
i2toofiews 


cz 


Radio  4 


5-55  Shipping  Forecast 
6to0  News  Briefing:  Weather 
6.10  The  Farming  Week 
630  Prayer  for  the  Day 
CL55  Weather 

7 too  Today,  ind  7.00, 8toO 
Today's  News  730  Your 
Letters  7325  Sport 

730.  fL30  News  Summary 
740. 847  Today's 
Papers  745  In  Perspective 
7  J55.  €L5a  Weather 
9  toO  News 
SL05  Sport  on  4 
930  Breakaway:  The  latest 
travel  and  holiday  news 
1040  News:  Loose  Ends 

hosted  by  Ned  Sherrin 
11  toO  News:  Talking  Politics: 

James  Naught®  talks  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Rl  Hon 
Bernard  weatherill  MP 
1130  From  Our  Own 
Correspondent 
12.00  A  Smalt  Country  Living: 

Jean  me  McMullen  on  fife  in 
rural  Britain  today 
1235 Whose  Line  Is  It 

Anyway?:  CUve  Anderson 
chairs  a  series  of 
adlibbed  comedy  with 
regulars  John  Sessions 
and  Stephen  Fry,  and 
guests  (s)  (r) 

1  too  News 

1.10  Towards_2OQ0  with  the 
Radio  4  Generation:  The 
Future  of  the  Seven 


Deadly  Skis.  John 
Huihpnrys  chairs  a 
series  of  discussions  with 
young  people  from  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  5: 
Wrath  145  Shipping 
Forecast 

2to0  News:  Consuming 

Passions:  Sarah  Dunam  on 
modem  style  arid  design 

245 Tha  Best  of  Morning 
Story:  How  We  Were 
Transmogrified  by 
Arisen  Milts  (r) 

3.00  News:  An  imaginary 

Friend:  Play  by  Guy  Jenkln 

4toO  Usance  Now:  The  latest 
scientific  news  and 
developments 

StoO  Prophets  Returned: 

Derek  Cooper  talks  to 
Professor  PwKp  James, 
who  is  pioneering  me  first 
national  nutrition  centre 
in  Britain  (r) 

5-25  Little  Bttghty  on  the 

Down:  First  of  a  three-part 
comedy  soap  set  m  a 
smaH  milage  deep  in  the 
heart  ol  Britain  5toO 
Shipping  Forecast  StoS 
Weather 

630 News,  fncl  Sports 
Roundup 

&25  Citizens:  Omnibus 
edition  (s) 

7.10  In  the  Psychiatrist's 


Theatre: 

Ian  Cullen 


Cham  Dr 


talks  to  novelist 


Anthony  CJarfl 
avalist  Susan 


745 

Just  A 
IS) 

9.15  Musk:  In  Mind  with 

selections  made  by  Ad&to 
Leigh  (s) 

•too  Ten  to  Ten:  A  reading,  a 
hymn  and  reflection  ted  by 
Frank  Topping  (s) 

Sto®  Weather 
10,00  News 

10.15  The  Saturday  Feature: 

Friends  and  relatives  of  the 
painter  Winifred 
Nicholson  talk  to  Judith 
Coffins 

1045  The  Yesterday.  Today 

and  Tomorrow  Tree;  Anne 
Catchpoie  presents 
three  programmes  based  on 
recent  experiences 
wnen  she  visited  Zimbabwe 
11  toO  The  Fallot  tne 

Mausoleum  Club  by  Ian 
Brawn  and  James 
Hendne.  First  ol  six 
episodes,  with  John 
Neltteton  and  Jim 
Broadbent(s) 

1 1toO  Radio  Active:  Comedy 

senes  set  In  a  ftctongJ  local 
radto  station  (rt 
12.00  News,  inci  12too 

Weather  1243  Shipping 
Forecast 

VHF  as  above  except 
ItoB-atoOpm  Programme  News 

4.308.00  Options:  4to0  Room  to 
Listen,  Room  to  Tafic  (new  series) 
5to0  Science  on  the  Road  (new 
sanss)  StoO  Get  By  in  Arabic 


(  Radiol  ) 


VHF  stereo  aB  day  in  London 
(104.8),  the  Midlands  (98.4).  the 
North  (98.8),  and  Central  Scotland 
(98-6)  and  between  5to0pm  and 
I2to0  midnight  elsewhere  &  MW 
(medium  wave) 

News  on  the  half-hour  until 
12to0pm.  then  at  3to0. 440, 
730. 930 and  12to0  midnight 
GtoO  Adrian  John  BtoO  Pater 
Powell  10.00  Dave  Lee  Travis 
1  toOpm  Sunday  OldteS  With  Mike 
Read  3to0  Radio  1  More  Time 
3to0  Backchat  4to0  Chartbusters 
5.00  Top  40  7 toO  The  Anne 
Nightingale  Request  Show  BtoO 
Andy  Peebles  Soul  Train  lltoO- 
12.00  The  Ranking  Miss  P  with 
Culture  Rock 


(  Radio  2 


News  on  the  hour,  except  BtoOptn 
4-00  Dave  Bussey  6.00  Barbara 
Sturgeon  7to0  Roger  Royie  9.05 
Melodies  FOr  You  11.00  Desmond 
Carrington  2to0pm  Stuart  HaB's 
Sunday  Sport  StoO  Charke  Chester 
7.35  Personal  Choice  StoO 
Sunday  Halt-Hour  3to0  Your 
Hundred  Best  Tunes  10-05  Songs 
from  the  Shows  1045 Alan  Clare 
11.00  Tony  Russell  1.00  Alan 
Dedicoat  presents  Niahtride  3toO- 
4to0  A  Little  Night  Music 
VHF  stereo  -  as  above  except 
2to0pm  RusseH  Davies  3.00  Alan 
Dell  with  Sounds  Easy  4to0  BBC 
Concert  Orchestra  Showcase: 

Barry  Wordsworth  presents  and 
conducts  the  BBC  Concert 
Orchestra  4to0  Sing  Something 
Simple  with  the  Cfitf  Adams  Stigorc 
5toO-l2toO  As  Radiol 


WORLD  SERVICE 


6.00  Newsdesk  630  Rve  Faces  of  Jazz 
730  World  News  739  24  Hours  730  From 
Our  Own  Correspondent  735  Words  7J50 
wawguoe ,  a.oo  woru  News  839 
Reflections  8.15  The  Pleasure  s  Yours 
IMX)  wand  News  9.1  S  Science  m  Acnon 
9-<5  Wiwtier  Wisdom’  1030  News 
Summary  1031  Snort  Story  10.15 
Classical  Record  Renew  1030  Londres 
Midi  1130  World  News  11.09  News  about 
Britain  11.15  From  Our  Own  Cottps- 


ponown  1 130  Puccini  and  Ins  World  1230 
News  Summary  1231  Play  Of  the  Ww*: 
Jacques  ana  Ns  Master  1.00  World  News 


Jacques  ana  Ns  .  _ _ 

1392*  Hours  130  Sports  Roundup  1.*S 
The  Tony  Myott  Request  Show;  2.00  News 
Summary  230  Tmna  Test  Match  330 
Radx>  Newsreel  3.15  From  the  Proms  4.00 
World  News  439  News  about  Brawn  4,15 
Englisn  by  Radio  AM  Londres  Sor  530 


830  Sunday  Hall  Hair  930  News 
on  931 


fdn  ®*,s 


Pleasure  s  Yours  1030 World News  1039 
The  Ttwo  Poucaman  1025  Booh  Choice 
1030  Financial  Review  1040  Reflections 
10^5  Sports  RounOup  1130  womi  News 
11.09  Commentary  11.15  Letter  (rom 
America  H30  The  Stuarts  1230  World 
News  1239  News  about  Britain  12.15 
Radio  Newsreel  liOT  Henmous  Service 
1.00  News  Summary  131  From  Raj  to 
Rajiv  1.45  Without  Strings  230  World 
News  iWRwiewol  the  Brush  Pross  2.15 
Peebles'  Cnoce  230  Science  in  Action 
3.00  World  News  339  News  atxxn  Britain 
3. 1 5  Good  Books  330  Six  Four  Eight  News 
335  Financial  News  3.45  Moroefflnagajctn 
4A5  Letter  from  Amenca  5.00  World  News 
and  24  Hours  530  Londres  Maan 


G 


Radio  3 


m 


fito5  Weather 

7to0  The  Wind  Players  of  the 
Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble 
play  Rossini.  arrSedfak. 
Overture:  The  Italian  Girl  in 
Algiers.  Schubert's  Min¬ 
uet  and  Finale  lnF(D72) 
and  Strauss's  Serenade, 
Op7 
730mwa 

7to5  The  Beethoven  Plano 
Sonatas:  John  Ldl  plays 
Sonatas  in  G.  Op  31  No  1 
and  E,  Op  109  (r) 

BtoONews 

8to5  Your  Concert  Choice: 

Gluck  (Overture:  Iphig&nte 
en  Aulide:  RPO  under 
Paul  Ktetzki),  Spohr 
(Concertante  No  2  in  E 
minor:  ECO  under  Heinz 
Hofliger)  Schubert  (The 
Erl -King:  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau.  baritone. 

Gerald  Moore,  piano), 
Shostakovich  (Piano 
Quintet:  Vladimir  Ashkenazy 
and  Fftzwiltiam  String 
Quartet).  Roussel 
(Symphony  No  1:  French 
National  Orchestra  under 
Charles  Dutoit) 

10 too  Cricket  Special 
lOtoO  Week  at  the  Proms 
1045  Klee  Conducts 

Schubert:  The  BBC 
Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under  Bernhard  Klee  (Mays 
Schubert's  Symphony 
No  9  me  (Great) 

1 145  Divertknenti:  Nicholas 

Kraemer  (harpsichord)  plays 
Bach's  Branoenbug 


Concerto  No  3  in  G, 
Boulez's  Mmoriale. 
Crosse's  The),  Op  38  and 
Schoenberg's  Verkterte 
Nacht(r) 

1  toO  New  and  Pleasant 

Lessons:  Cofin  Tilney  plays 
music  from  two 
Restoration  pubtications  on 
an  English  virginal  (r) 

1-35  Couli  String  Quartet 

plays  Beethoven's  Quartet 
in  C  minor.  Op18No4 
and  Nielsen's  Quartet  No  3 
in  E  Hat 

235  Halle  Orchestra  under 
Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski. 


plays  Stravinsky's  Ballet: 
Jeude  cartes.  Ravels 


Concerto  m  0.  for  piano 
(lett  hand)  and  orchestra, 
and  Shostakovich's 
Symphony  No  1  in  F  minor 

(rj 

4to0  Pagaruniana:  Cecile 

Ousset  (piano)  plays  Liszt's 
Paganini  Studies:  No  5  in 
E  and  No  6  in  A  minor  and 
Alan  Loveday  (violm). 
Amaryllis  Fleming  (cello)  and 
John  Williams  (ouitart 


4  toO 


play  Paganini  s  Trio 
Celebrity  Recital:  Rc 


Robert 


Hod  (bass)  and  Rudolf 
i  (piano)  play 


Jansen  ^ _ _ _ f 

Schubert's  Beim  V/mde; 
Freiwilliges  Versinken; 
Der  entsuhnte  Orest  Der 
ziimende  Bards:  Hymne 
!;  Nachthyrrme:  Der  Russ; 
Salige  Welt:  Schwa  nen- 
gesang  [Wie  Klag'  Ich's 
aus?),  and  Der  Zw 


Zwerg 


StoO  Rose  Consort  of  Viols: 

Mico(Pavan;  Two 
Fantasias),  Tomkins 
(Pavan  and  Aimaine),  anon 
(Fantasia  No  44),  Lawes 
(Sett  Pavan;  Aimaine; 
Saraband),  anon 
(Fantasia  No  40)  (r) 

6.10  The  Ballad  Thinker 

Ronald  Hayman  on  Brecht 
and  music 

7to0  Slenhammar  The 

Copenhagen  Quartet  plays 
the  String  Quartet  No  6 
in  D  minor,  Op  35 
7toO  Proms  88:  The  BBC 

Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Hans  Werner  Henze 
plays  Henze's  Sieben 
Liedesiiedar,  for  cello 
and  orchestra,  and 
Monteverdi,  arr  Henze. 
Scenes  and  Arias  from  if 
ntomo  d'Ufisse  in  patria 
9 toO  Russian  Piano  Music: 

Nikolai  Petrov  plays  Rodion 
Shchedrin's  Humor¬ 
esque.  Khachaturian's 
Toccata  m  E  fiat  minor 
and  Mussorgsky's  Pictures 
from  an  Exhibition 

10- 00  Arcangelo  Corelli: 

L'Ecote  d'Orphee  dir  John 
Holtoway  plays  Trio  Son¬ 
ata  in  F.  Op  1  No  1 .  Sonata 
in  C.  Op  5  No  3.  for  violin 
and  conttnuo.  and  Trio 
Sonata  in  D.  Op  2  No  1 
10 too  Choral  Evensong 

11- 30  Dvorak:  The  Orpheus 

Chamber  Orchestra  plays 
Serenade  in  E.  Op  22 
12toONews 


c 


Radio  4 


LW  (tong  wave)  (s)  stereo  on  VHF 
SJS5  Snipping  Forecast 
6to0  News  Briefing;  Weather 
6.10  Prelude  (s)GtoO 
Morning  Has  Broken  (s),  ind 
Beds  on  Sunday  (s)  835 
Weather 

7.00  News 

7.10  Sunday  Papas 

7.15  On  Your  Farm:  Les 
Co  Kington  visits  Geoff 
Morton  In  Yorkshire 

740 Sunday,  inci  733  Weather 
BtoO  News  8.10  Sunday 
Papers 

BtoO  The  Week's  Good  Cause: 
Penelope  Keith  oppeaks  on 
behalf  of  St  Christophers 
Fellowship,  a  residential 
centre  for  abused  children 
9toONews 

9.10  Sunday  Papers 

9.15  Letter  from  America 
StoO  Morning  Service  (s) 

10.15  The  Archers 

11.15  News  Stand 

1  itoO  Pick  of  the  Week  (s) 

12.1 5  Desert  Island  Discs:  Sue 
Lawiey  's  guest  is  writer  and 
artist  Wamwnght  (S)  12.35 

weather 

1JS0  The  Worid  this  Weekend 
1-55  Shipping  Forecast 
2toOThe  Gardening  Q«z:  Dr 

Stefan  Bticzacki  quizzes  two 
teams  led  by  Irene  Thomas 
and  Norman  Panting 


2.30  Johnny  Mangano  and  hrs 
Astonishing  Dogs  by 
Michael  Tremblay  is)  (r) 
3.00  Literary  Walks:  Alexander 
Cordell,  author  ol  Rape  of 
the  Fatr-Coumry.  visits 
Blaenavon  with  Christopher 
Somerville 

3 toO  The  Christian  Centuries: 
Bnan  Redhead  concentrates 
on  Charles  the  Great,  the 
first  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 

_  who  lived  m  the  8th  century 
4.00  Victoria  narrated  by  Robert 
Powell,  with  Anna  Massey  IS 
.of  7)  |r) 

>  Past 


J 


'“oi  uf  five  trips 
down  memory  lane 
5.00  Down  the  River  Tay:  Cliff 
Morgan  completes  his 
journey  along  the  River  Tay 
in  Dundee  540  Shipping 
Forecast  545  Weather 
StoONews 
6.15  Feedback 
GtoOAGoodRead 
7.00  International  Assignment 
7 JO  Actor's  Workshop  with 
Shaia  Hancock, 
Improvisation  <3  ol  4)  (r) 
OtoO  Enterprise:  Marjorie 
Lofthouse  visits  the 
Travelling  Matte  Company,  a 
computer  graphics  studio  on 
wheels 


8to0  Soundings:  Ted  Harrison 
investigates  the  mystical 
experience  of  stigmata 
9.00  News;  The  ViHage:  David 
Bean  with  the  fast  of  a  6-part 
Portrait  of  Me  in  the  village  of 
-  „  Castte  Carrock.  Cumbria  (r) 
9.15  The  Natural  History 
Programme  (r)9J» 

. .  Weather 
10.00  News 

10.15  The  Girt  Who  Never  Grew 
Up:  Profile  of  80-year  okJ 
Swedish  children’s  author 
Astrid  Lindgren.  creator  of 

t«*?S!iaswss£u 

Swpmann  on  the  travels  of 
composer  Paderewski  m 
. .  _  Germany  and  Austria  (S)  (r) 

1 1toO  Blowing  of  tha  Shofan  Chief 
Rabbi  Lord  jakotxjvttz 
reflects  on  fiosh  Hasnanah, 
the  Jewish  New  Year  which 


__  starts  on  1 1  September  (s) 
12-00  News,  ind  1230 Weather 


1233 Shipping  Forecast 
VHF  as  above  except:  7.00- 
ftoOam  Open  university:  7toO 
The  Warsaw  Pact  7JKJ  Musical 
Lrie  in  Restoration  England  740 
The  Second  Reform  Act 
^j^-Z-OOptn  Programme  News 
4toOJ5toO  Options:  4to0  The 
Whole  World  Picture  Show  4to0 
Cancer  Ghecic  5.00  Up  Before  the 

Bench  Stoo  The  Creating  Eye 


9 


FREQUENCIES:  Radio  1;  1 053*Hz/285mrl 069KHz/275m;VHF-88-90.2.  Radio  H  693KHz/433m;909kHzm0^-VHF3te.ori  o  •>. 

121 5kHz/247m:VHF-90-925.  Rw»o  4: 20tttHz/lSOOnr.VHF-S2-95.  LBCs  1152kHz^1rn^F  o 

BBC London;  1458kHz^06ntVHF 94i!w®dd Service MF648kHxM63m.  1 54«<H2/1 94m, VHF95.8. 
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television  reporter  who 
jjeenily  helped  to  expose 
Manda  Exzakle,  the  dis- 
^  ^overer  of  a  •‘lost*'  tribe 

him  Hgf 

see  the  essence  of  Graham  GrSn^ 

ee-.  foiu  **£%£: 

eminently  that  the  “sleazy”  oeoolfi 
^ythe  most  signifiranS,  t£f g 
fijJuies  are  the  ones  who  reveal  the 
true  nature  of  human  desires  and 
aspirations. 

This  revelation  often  comes 
sooner  rather  than  later.  In  The 

?°7r  TL  lhe  GU>fy  °«»ne  once 

declared  that  “There  is  always  one 

moment  in  childhood  when  the 
door  opens  and  lets  the  future 
in  . .  and,  when  that  fatal  door  is 
opened,  there  generally  issues  a  gust 
of  decay  or  betrayal.  So  it  is  that  The 
Captain  and  the  Enemy  opens  in  a 

schoolyard  when  Victor  Baxter  is  P 

years  old;  he  has  been  running  from 
his  enemies”  so  early  do  the  twin 
phantoms  of  violence  and  pursuit 
haunt  him.  But  be  is  rescued  by  a 
*“5,  father,  who  calls 
himsdf  “the  Captain”  and  who  is 
quickly  displayed  as  a  confidence 
trickster  of  the  more  obvious  sort. 
He  appears  to  have  won  the  boy 
from  his  father  in  a  game  of 
backgammon,  and  now  he  takes 
him  from  the  school  in  order  to 
present  him  to  Liza;  thk  young 
woman  has  undergone  an  abortion 
and  her  subsequent  hanging  for  a 
child  is  now  easily  but  mysteriously 
satisfied  -  despite  Greene's  sober 
tone,  this  is  a  mysterious  world  in 
which  a  child  can  be  distributed  as  a 
prize  in  a  game. 

■  The  removal  from  a  hated  school 
to  a  shabby  basement  in  Camden 
Town  animates  the  first  section  of 
Victor’s  autobiographical  narrative, 
and  in  subsequent  parts  he  slowly 

begins  to  unravel  the  truth  about  the 

Captain,  about  Liza  and  about  the 
father  who  yielded  him  up  so 
willingly.  He  was  a  sudden  rite  of 
passage,  but  adult  life  appears  to  be 
no  less  of  an  enemy  territory  thm 
the  schoolyard  from  which  he  was 
delivered.  Tm  only  a  bird  of 
passage ...”  his  father  says  at  one 
point,  and  in  that  cheap  but  always 
evocative  phrase  is  disclosed  an 
entire  grey  world  of  fear  and  flight 
And  Victor  himself  eventually  be*' 
comes  a  newspaper  reporter,  a  liar 
with  his  own  “clever  little  bit  of 
crookedness”. 

Greene  once  quoted  from  AF.’s 
poem,  “In  the  lost  childhood  of 


Peter  Ackroyd  believes  that  Graham  Greene’s  new  novel 

should  not  be  regarded  as  purely  a  religious  fable 


Judas,  Christ  was  betrayed”;  in  fret, 
it  might  be  more  apposite  to  remark 
that  in  the  lost  childhood  of  Christ, 
Christ  himself  was  trained  to  be  a 
victim.  From  the  beginning  Victor 
believes  himsdftobean  “outsider”, 
and  nothing  which  subsequently 
happens  to  him  can  remedy  that 
sinking  feeling.  Eventually  he  flies 
to  Panama,  where  the  Captain  too 
has  absconded,  and  it  is  here  that 
both  men  meet  their  destiny. 

Greene's  world  has  one  pole 
directed  towards  reality,  in  other 


The  Captain  and  the  Enemy  by 
Graham  Greene  (Reinhardt 
Books.  £10.95) 


words,  and  the  other  towards 
fantasy.  The  Captain  and  the  En¬ 
emy  is  part  thriller  and  part  love 
story  but  its  bold  outlines  and  broad 
effects  suggest  that  it  is  really  not  a 
novel,  or  an  “entertainment”  but, 
rather,  a  fable.  Of  course  it  would  be 
easy  to  describe  it  as  a  religious  febie 
since  the  narrative  is  liberally 
sprinkled  with  theological  ref¬ 


erences;  easy,  but  mistaken.  “Oh 
love,”  Liza  says  at  one  point  “They 
are  always  saying  God  loves  us.  If 
that's  love  I'd  rather  have  a  bit  of 
kindness.”  This  is  a  wonderful 
confession  but  even  if  a  kind  of 
morbid  monotheism  remains 
Greene’s  hallmark,  this  book  is  less 
about  religion  than  about  the  more 
mundane  substitutes  for  it 
Essentially  it  “discloses  a  world  of 
lies  and  half-truths,  where  everyone 
avoids  those  “dangerous  words 
which  might  have  opened  the  door 


and  let  the  truth  in.”  Each  character 
here  has  his  own  story,  including  the 
narrator,  and  the  difficulty  of 
discovering  where  reality  ends  and 
dissimulation  begins  is  an  eswttiai 
component  of  the  mystery  at  the 
heart  of  this  book  —  for  in  many 
ways  itis  a  baffling  novel,  written  in 
a  spare  prose  but  containing  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  political  allusions, 
seeming  to  go  nowhere  in  particular 
but  all  the  time  leading  the  reader 
forward  to  revelation. 

The  only  antidote  to  the  lies  and 
the  ffTryngemepts  which  charar- 
terizethis  sublunary  desert  seems  to 
lie  in  love.  “Why,  it's  quite  a  love 
stOTy,”  someone  tells  Victor  Baxter 
towards  the  end  of  this  short  book. 
And  in  a  sense  it  is.  Only  love  can 
save  anyone  in  the  endless  sequence 
of  betrayals  which  comprise  the 
narrative  —  and  those  without  love, 
like  the  narrator  himself,  are  more 
to  be  pitied  than  a  confidence 
trickster  such  as  the  Captain  who 
somehow  manages  to  transcend  Us 
dismal  reality  with  his  permanent 
and  ultimately  hopeless  affection 
for  Liza. 

By  the  end  of  the  book  be 
has  left  her  far  behind  — 
she  is  dying  in  a  London 
hospital  while  he  has  fled 
to  Panama  where  he  is 
engaged  in  helping  the  Sandinistas 
against  Somoza.  His  own  fete,  and 
that  of  the  narrator,  might  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  melodrama,  and  yet  one 
should  never  underestimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  what  has  sometimes 
been  called  “the  circle  of  fire”.  It  is 
the  most  formidable  characteristic 
of  the  English  novel  and,  when  it  is 
combined  with  a  kind  of  theatrical 
humour,  melodrama  might  even  be 
regarded  as  the  key  to  the  nature  of 
the  English  sensibility. 

There  is  not  much  humour  here — 
if  one  has  any  complaint  about  the 
book,  it  must  be  that  —  but  this 
seems  to  be  deliberate  calculation 
on  the  novelist's  part  Victor  has 
gone  to  Central  America  in  search  of 
his  own  childhood  dream  of  escape 
but,  as  be  says  of  religion,  that 
would  be  “  . .  a  fairy  story  with  an 
unlikely  happy  ending”.  The  nov¬ 
elist’s  vision  is  grimmer  and  less 
easily  satisfied.  “To  be  a  human 
being;”  he  once  wrote,  “one  has  to 
drink  the  cup”:  that  is  why  The 
Captain  and  the  Enemy  closes  with 
a  suicide,  a  death,  and  an  endless 
baffled  search  for  “meaning”.  Gra¬ 
ham  Greene  published  his  first 
novel  almost  60  years  ago  and  this, 
his  twenty-sixth,  shows  no  real  loss 
of  power. 


X,  which  had  the  shortest  of 
lives,  a  mere  seven  numbers 
between  1959  to  1962,  was  a 
quarterly  review  which  stood 
oul  solidly  against  prevailing 
fashion  in  both  art  and  lit¬ 
erature.  The  painter  Patrick 
Swift,  who  died  in  1983,  had 
the  original  idea  and  he  roped 
in  David  Wright.  Mary 
Hutchinson  acted  as  guardian 
angel,  eventually  -rather  an 
exacting  one,  and  found  a 
backer  in  Michael  Berry,  later 
Lord  Hartwell. 

Berry  never  interfered,  but 
Mary  Hutchinson  was  so  full 
of  ideas,  suggestions  and  occa¬ 
sionally  demands,  that  Swift 
and  Wright  felt  it  a  merciful 
release  when  the  money  ran 
out  and  they  could  get  on  with 
their  own  work.  Nevertheless, 
if  Mrs  Hutchinson  apparently 
gave  the  editors  a  hard  time, 
she  got  AT  off  the  ground  and 
imbued  it  with  her  own  im¬ 
pressionable,  European  enthu¬ 
siasms.  David  Wright  remarks 
in  his  introduction  to  this 
anthology,  drawn  from  its 
pages,  that  “despite  her  sharp 
mind  she  was  susceptible  to 
intellectual  and  cultural  waf- 


men 


m 


An  Anthology  from  Xedited 
by  David  Wright  and  Patrick 
Swift  (OUP,  £25) 


fie,  especially  if  respectably 
dressed  in  la  longue  /ran - 
caise Perhaps;  she  was  a 
splendid  antidote  to  the 
appalling  cultural  provin¬ 
cialism  of  the  time.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  not  much  of  the  French 
flavour  she  lent  to  Xs  pages 
has  survived  in  the  present 
anthology. 


pundits.  Xs  record  in  this 
respect  was  admirable,  ir¬ 
respective  of  whether  one 
agreed  with  their  taste.  In 
painting  they  supported  Frank 
Auerbach,  Michael  Andrews, 
Craigie  Aitchison,  as  well  as 
Freud,  Bacon  and  Bomberg, 
with  Swift  proving  himself  an 
articulate  and  hostile  oppo¬ 
nent  to  abstract  art  at  a  time 
when  such  an  attitude  was 
regarded  as  old-fogeyish,  if  not 
loony.  In  poetry  they  tended 
to  go  for  odd  men  out  — 
Macdiarmid,  Sisson,  Brian 
Higgins,  Vernon  Watkins, 
Barker  —  poets  rather  out  of 
fashion  during  the  late  1950s, 
as  well  as  rather  less  rewarding 
assorted  Frenchmen. 


One  o(  the  literary  maga¬ 
zine's  most  valuable  tasks  is  to 


nurture  artists  and  writers  of 
quality  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  find  themselves  out 
of  favour  with  the  smarter 


If  X  sometimes  appeared,  at 
the  time,  a  magazine  for  lame 
dogs  or  rather  bitter  outsiders, 
this  anthology,  with  its  useful 
introduction  by  its  surviving 
editor,  acts  as  a  salutary 
reminder  that  contemporary 
taste  is  frequently  fallible.  X 
had  its  quota  of  sheep  and 
goats,  but  the  best  make  a 
brave  show  25  years  later. 


Alan  Ross 


Illusion  deals 


The  Brothers:  The  Rise  & 
Rise  of  Saatchi  A  SaateM  by 
Ivan  Fallon  (Hutchinson  ' 
£12,95)  _ 


Denis  Healey  erred  in  imagin¬ 
ing  that  Saatchi  &  Saatcbi  had 
had  their  own  staff  pose  as  a 
dole  queue  in  the  celebrated 
“Labour  Isn't  Working”  pre¬ 
election  posters  of  1 978.  The 
pretend  victims  of  Callaghan’s 
misrule  were  Young  Conser¬ 
vatives  from  South  Hendon. 

"  In  earlier  days  prospective 
clients  had  made  a  similar 
mistake  in  accepting  the  busy 
bees  in  the  agency's  Golden 
Square  offices  as  genuine 
employees.  The  house  had 
been  papered  with  passers-by 
who  were  handed  a  bank  note 
epeh  and  told  to  look 
dynamic.  . 

Self-advertisement,  abetted 
by  their  coaly  symbiotic 
relationship  with  Campaign 
magazine,  was  certainly .  the 
brothers'  most  bumptious 
innovation  —  and  T-., 
advertising  is  a  feat  of  illu- 

sionism,  copywriting  is  a  form 

of  graffiti  for  profit  The  most 
impressive  aspect  of  a  slogan 
such  as  “The  World’s  Favour¬ 
ite  Airline”  is  not  that  it 
should  induce  even  more 
passengers  to  fly  British  Air¬ 
ways  but  that  British  Airways 
should  have  paid  someone  for 
writing  it.  „ .  . 

“The  dog  is  great,  intoned 
the  then  Sir  John  King  on  fjrat 
seeing  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  s 
“science-fiction”  television 
commercial  for  the  airline.  It 
was.”  he  helpfully  expanded, 
“a  great  idea  to  have  the  dog. 

The  key  meetings,  phone 

calls,  mega-magera  and  tagn- 


ttv«Bgwu1liafrncftpreffwn«l 


Bump  ft  up:  the  notorious  ad 
octane  spats  of  the  brothers' 
urge  to  global  corporate  power 
are  doggedly  logged  in  a  style 
that  makes  one  despair  of 
contemporary  (in  other  words 
subject-still-alive)  biography. 
“Probably  the  most  potent 
force  in  the  Saatchi  drive  to 
the  top,”  Fallon  concludes, 
“was  their  clear  singlenunded- 
ness.”  , 

What  do  admen  do  with 
their  profit?  Maurice  owns  a 
24ft  mahogany  speedboat, 
Charles  an  unconscionably 
expensive  heap  of  bricks.  Tim 
Bell,  the  sometime  “third 
brother”  and  the  star  of  a 
campaign  widely  credited  with 
creating  a  government  out  of  a 
shopkeeper’s  daughter  sur¬ 
rounded  by  counter-jumpers, 
has  this  to  say:  “I  work  very 

Jong  hours,  and  I  like  to  drive 

to  and  from  work  m  a  lovely 
car  being  admired.”  In  such  a 
madhouse  of  Napoleonic 
overdrive,  this  is  unexpect¬ 
edly  poignant. 

Martin  Cropper 


Cloth 
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The  Lives  of  John  Lennon 
by  Albert  Goldman  (Bantam, 
£15) 


History  via  fiction 


Roberto  Rossellini  is 
generally  remembered 
for  two  things:  Rome, 
Open  City ,  widely  regarded  as 
the  most  important  Italian 
film  yet  made;  and  stealing 
Ingrid  Bergman  from  Holly¬ 
wood  to  Italy.  Howard 
Hughes  was  so  incensed  by 
this  theft  of  the  flower  of 
American  womanhood  (never 
mind  that  she  was  Swedish)  by 
a  foreigner  that  he  proposed  to 
Gina  Lollobrigida  in  retali¬ 
ation.  And  Rossellini's  spur¬ 
ned  mistress,  Anna  Magnani. 
shot  a  rival  version  of 
Bergman  and  Rossellini’s  first 
film,  on  a  neighbouring  island, 
with  American  money,  at 
exactly  the  same  time. 

Unlike  Rossellini’s  life,  his 
films  (and  this  book)  forsake 
traditional  anecdote.  His  rel¬ 
ationship  with  conventional 
cinema  was  always  uneasy, 
and  his  films  resisted  the  usual 
narrative  conclusions:  they 
were  too  observant  and  asked 
too  much  of  the  spectator,  but 
were  acknowledged  even  then, 
by  some,  to  be  way  ahead  of 
their  lime.  The  magnificent 
Voyage  to  Italy,  a  transposed 
adaptation  of  James  Joyce's 
The  Dead  (ihe  married  couple 
in  the  film  are  named  after' 
him),  is  at  least  the  parallel  of 
the  original  in  terms  of  experi¬ 
mental  advance.  Jacques 
Rivetie,  later  a  director  him¬ 
self,  said  at  the  time  that  it 


Roberto  Rossellini  by 
Peter  Brunette  (Oxford 
Paperbacks,  £8.95) 


opened  a  breach  through 
which  “the  entire  cinema 
must  pass  under  pain  of 
death”. 

Rossellini  experimented  rel¬ 
entlessly,  progressing  away 
from  documentary,  through 
fiction  into  history,  away  from 
cinema  into  television,  pro¬ 
gressing  on  a  technical  level 
too,  from  the  cumbersome 
tracking  equipment  needed 
for  a  travelling  shot  to  the 
flexibility  of  a  specially  modi¬ 
fied  zoom  lens,  invented  by 
himself.  He  saw  his  own  role 
as  pedagogic;  his  main  im¬ 
portance  was,  in  fact,  as  a 
lesson  to  other  film-makers. 

Italians  such  as  the  brothers 
Taviani,  Ermanno  Olmi 
and  Gillo  Pontecorvo, 
took  up  cinema  because  of 
him,  and  what  became  the 
French  New  Wave  made  him 
a  key  figure  in  their  politiques 
dcs  auteurs,  partly,  onesus-' 
pects,  because  of  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  an  enviable  lifestyle: 
fast  cars,  Roman  restaurants 
and  Ingrid  Bergman.  A  young 
Jean-Luc.  Godard,  more  in¬ 
fatuated  than  most,  neverthe¬ 
less  recognized  Rossellini  as 
no  mere  “adventurer  in  cellu¬ 
loid”.  He  is,  in  the  inelegant 
prose  of  this  latest  assessment 
“perhaps  the  greatest  un¬ 


known  director  who  ever 
lived”.  The  film  critic,  David 
Thomson,  more  boldly  re¬ 
gards  him  as  the  Diderot  of 
cinema. 

This  critical  reading  of  the 
films,  aimed  at  the  American 
film  student,  though  encyclo¬ 
paedic  in  its  thoroughness, 
does  not  permit  such  an 
individual  or  felicitous  inter¬ 
pretation  as  Thomson’s. 


As  such,  biographical 
data  loses  out  to  a 
survey  of  European 
post-War  film  criticism,  a  long 
trek  through  the  polysyllables 
of  higher  film  theory,  leavened 
by  sparky  interviews  with 
Rossellini's  contemporaries, 
who  settle  old  scores  (one 
despairs,  moans  the  author,  of 
ever  attaining  the  truth  in  the 
“politically  charged  arena  of 
Italian  cinema”). 

Rossellini’s  own  work  is 
notable  for  its  terseness  and 
elipses.  As  much  cannot  be 
said  -  of  this  book,  whose 
stylistic  mark  is  an  awkward 
appendix  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence:  the  actor,  George 
Sanders,  we  are  informed,  has, 
since  his  death,  “been  re¬ 
vealed  as  the  desperate  and 
deeply  unhappy  man  be  al¬ 
ways  was”;  a  pity  the  author 
does  not  scrutinize  his  own 
style  as  closely  as  he  does  that 
of  Rossellini. 


Chris  Petit 


The  man  in 
scarlet 


Of  the  three  great  Irishmen  in 
pursuit  of  whose  lives  the 
biographer  Richard  Ellman 
spent  so  much  of  his  own,  only 
one,  Yeats,  made  any  sort  of 
accommodation  with  the  soci¬ 
ety  that  engendered  him;  and 
even  he  expressed  his  oneness 
in  the  vocabulary  of  rebellion. 

For  the  other  two,  Joyce  and 
Wilde,  exile  was  the  natural 
condition,  although  none  the 
less  painful  for  its  naturalness. 
In  the  case  of  Joyce  the  exile 
was  more  geographical  than 
spiritual,  and  in  tiiat  of  Wilde 
more  spiritual  than  geographi¬ 
cal;  for  as  Ellman  so  pains¬ 
takingly  shows  us  in  his  last, 
and  sadly  posthumous  study, 
Wilde  was  that  most  put-upon 
brand  of  fugitive,  the  kind 
who  is  first  lionized  and  then 
irrevocably  damned.  What  a 
fell  was  here. 

As  with  his  Joyce  and  his 
Yeats,  it  is  Ellman ’s  self- 
imposed  burden  first  to  im¬ 
merse  himself  in  all  that  has 
been  used  by  those  who  went 
before,  from  primary  sources 
to  literary  conjecture  and  a 
good  deal  more  besides,  and 
then  very  slowly,  almost  dif¬ 
fidently,  to  step  into  the 
depository  and  begin  lo  con¬ 
struct  the  shelves  for  an 
ordered  display.  Small  wonder 
that  the  resulting  work  was 
more  than  20  years  ^growing. 

The  assumption  is  always 
that  if  the  feels  are  sufficiently 
thorough,  they  will  conspire 
towards  an  eloquence  of  their 
own.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Elman  runs  the  risk  of  occa¬ 
sionally  over-quoting,  and 
under-extrapolating  from  his 
sources. 

There  are  three  Wildes  with 
whom  be  is  at  his  best:  one  in 
his  early  adolescence,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  languid  young 
manhood  of  popular  percep¬ 
tion.  and  the  third,  most 
relentlessly,  in  the  cruel  nem¬ 
esis  of  the  sodomy  trial, 
Reading,  and  the  little  that 
remained  thereafter. 

We  are  shown  an  early  letter 
to  his  mother  written  from 
Port  ora  School  in  Enniskillen 


PAPERBACKS 


Oscar  WHde  by  Richard 
Bbnan  (Penguin.  £6.99) 


(later  attended  by  Samuel 
Beckett)  in  which  he  reveals 
that,  at  13,  bis  sartorial 
preferences  were  already  those 
of  a  dandy.  His  early  predilec¬ 
tion  for  scarlet  and  related 
tints,  says  Ellman,  was  shared 
with  his  mother,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  as  wearing  a  scarlet 
dress  when  in  her  sixties. 

The  biographer  leaps  from 
this  apparently  passing 
observation  to  a  late  amend¬ 
ment  in  The  Ballad  of  Reading 
Gaol,  and  who  is  to  doubt  the 
relevance  of  such  a  linkage? 
“The  last  indignity  suffered  by 
the  condemned  man  is  that  he 
cannot  be  hanged  in  his  scarlet 
coal.  When  it  was  pointed  out 
to  Wilde  that  the  regiment  to 
which  the  man  belonged  was 
the  Blues,  he  offered  instant 
revision:  “He  did  not  wear  his 
azure  coat/For  blood  and  wine 
are  blue.” 

Eilman’s  own  most  ringing 
words  of  judgement  on  Wilde 
fall  in  the  wake  of  a  remark 
made  by  the  poet  himsdf 
when  evaluating  another  life; 
namely,  that  the  greatest  men 
fail,  or  seem  to  have  failed.  We 
are  reminded  that  he  was 
speaking  of  Parnell,  “but  what 
was  true  of  Parnell  is  in 
another  way  true  of  Wilde . . . 
we  inherit  his  struggle  to 
achieve  supreme  fictions  in 
art,  to  associate  art  with  social 
change,  to  bring  together  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  impulse, 
to  save  what  is  eccentric  and 
singular  from  being  sanitized 
and  standardized,  to  replace  a 
morality  of  severity  by  one  of 
sympathy.  He  belongs  to  our 
world  more  than  to 
Victoria's.” 

Elman  must  surely  have 
known  before  he  died  last  year 
that  as  a  biographer  he  had 
dodged  the  corollary  of  his 
subject's  dictum. 

Alan  Franks 


Singular  Salome:  Oscar  WUde  displays  bis  dress  sense 
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Ofiver  Goldsmith,  selected 
writings  edited  by  John  Lucas 
{Car  carat  £3.95)  Mostly 
remembered  for  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  but  he  was  an 
adroit,  polished  poet,  of  some 
originality  and  a  unique 
master  of  the  transferred 
epithet  (“The  robe  that 
wraps  his  limbs  in  silken 
sloth").  The  best  qualities 
of  the  18th  century — civility, 
wit,  assurance  —  mark  his 
essays.  Incidentally,  “The  dog 
it  was  foat  died"  is  the  last 
line  of  his  poem  An  Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog. 


The  Colour  of  Blood,  by 
Brian  Moore  (Paladin,  £3.95)  A 
Cardinal  In  an  unnamed 
Iron  Curtain  country  (dearly 
Poland)  escapes 
assassination  attempts  and  the 
secret  police,  but  is  still  tom 
over  political  involvement 
Excellent  novel  from  this 
Irish  writer,  who,  without  any 
spiritualpuffingand 
blowing,  seems  to  have 
inherited  Greene's  ability  to 
mingle  action  and  suspense 
with  the  metaphysical. 


it's  aft  writ  out  for  you,  by 


times  of 


Metivor 

Scoftie  Wilson,  a 
Glaswegian  who  knocked 
about  the  world  for  40 
years  before  becoming  a  naive 


Albert  Goldman’s  Elvis  was  a 
thoroughly  nasty  piece  of 
work  which  nevertheless 
forced  the  reader  to  pause 
every  now  and  then  in  horri¬ 
fied  admiration  of  the  author’s 
ability  to  squeeze  the  last  drop 
of  putrefaction  from  his  tale  of 
ultimate  decadence.  The 
opening  pages,  for  example,  in 
which  he  carried  the  reader 
from  the  gates  of  Graceland 
right  into  Presley’s  drug  chest 
had  something  of  the  virtuos¬ 
ity  of  a  great  cinematographer 
bringing  off  a  marathon  track¬ 
ing  shot.  ... 

Mercifully.  The  Lives  of 
John  Lennon  contains  nothing 
at  all  that  one  would  wish  to 
praise  on  the  grounds  of 
literary  meriL  This  makes  it  a 
much  easier  book  on  which  to 
lavish  the  dislike  it  deserves 
for  its  conflation  of  half-truth 
and  spiteful  speculation. 
Everything  that  is  true  and 
worth  knowing  in  this  book 
has  been  published  elsewhere 
before;  of  the  new  informa¬ 
tion,  the  bulk  is  inaccurate  or 
unknowable.  Despite  the  au¬ 
thor’s  published  protestations, 
virtually  every  page  betrays 
his  desire  to  make  the  story 
conform  to  the  vilest  gossip  he 
and  his  researchers  could 
dredge  up. 


Richard  Williams 
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“This  is  Hugo's  harem,”  said 
the  owner.  “I  confess  I  find  his 
passion  for  all  these  snow- 
white  ladies  a  bit  boring. 
Plaster  saints,  quite  literally  — 
even  the  ones  with  no  dothes 
to  speak  of.  And  he's  paid  as 
much  as  £20  a  go  for  some  of 
them.” 

"They’re  not  plaster,’’  said 
the  valuer,  “they're  Parian 
porcelain,  mast  of  them  made 
between  1845  and  1890  in 
imitation  of  marble  statuary. 
Until  fairly  recently  thev  were 
cheap  enough,  and  the  market 
is .  still  uncertain,  but  good 
examples  in  perfect  condition 
and  are  now  in  fair  demand. 
Christie’s  had  the  first-ever 
sale  devoted  entirely  to  Parian 
in  June,  with  many  lots  selling 


Marks  raise  the 
price,  but  a  great 
many  Parian  pieces 
are  unmarked;  the 
subject  Is  more 
important 


well  above  the  estimates  — 
partly  thanks  to  a  Mr  Houle  of 
Los  Angeles  who  bought  about 
half  of  them. " 

“Quite  a  haul  Thank  good¬ 
ness  Hugo  didn't  get  to  hear 
about  iL  Was  Parian  the  name 
of  a  factory?” 

“No.  It’s  simply  a  type  of 
ware,  technically  soft-paste 
porcelain  rather  like  white 
bisque  but  with  a  very  thin 
glaze.  Copeland  war  probably 
the  first  firm  to  perfect  it  in 
1842  with  a  statuette  of  Apollo, 
but  Minton  were  working  on  it 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  jury 
at  the  Great  Exhibition 
couldn’t  quite  decide  who  had 
got  there  first.” 

“Were  those  two  the.  only 
ones  to  make  the  stuff?" 

"Eventually,  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Royal  Worcester. 
Charles  Meigh  of  Hanley, 
John  Rose  qf  Coalbrook  Dale, 
William  Brownield  of 
Cobridge.  Alcock  qf  Burslem 
and  quite  a  few  more  Stafford¬ 
shire  potters  including  Wedg¬ 
wood,  who  made  a  slightly  less 
translucent  version  called 
Carrara.” 


Porcelain  copies  of  marble  statues 
may  not  sound  like  everyone’s 
idea  of  a  delight,  but  Peter  Philp 
describes  the  allure  of  Parian  ware 


& 
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“Some  of  Hugo’s  houris 
have  factory  marks,  but  not  all 
of  them.  Does  that  mean 
they're  second-rate?” 

“Marks  help  to  raise  the 
price,  but  a  great  many  Parian 
pieces  are  unmarked,  and  the 
subject  is  really  more 
important " 

“It  certainly  is  to  Hugo. 
Nothing  but  classical  cuties 
for  him.  Is  that  all  they  ever 
made?” 

“By  no  means.  It's  true  that 
a  couple  of  dozen  version  of 
Venus  were  produced  —  Cope¬ 
land  alone  made  six  different 
ones  —  but  the  range  included 
jugs  with  moulded  patterns 
that  sell  for  £100  or  less. 


ornamental  vases  that  cost 
rather  more,  as  well  as  figures 
and  busts  of  historical  charac¬ 
ters  such  as  Robert  Bruce, 
Wellington  and  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  A  seated  figure  of  her 
made  £170  at  the  auction.  ” 

“Hugo  wouldn't  be  amused 
by  her.  Even  this  young 
woman  in  her  Grecian  nightie 
looks  a  bit  overdressed  for  his 
taste.  I'm  surprised  she  gained 
admittance  to  the  collection.” 

"Perhaps  because  she  has 
the  Copeland  made  impressed 
on  the  base,  and  the  signature 
of  the  sculptor  who  carved  the 
original  —  Patrick  MacdowefL 
He  also  created  one  of  the  most 
popular  subjects  —  Eve. " 


‘■Much  more  Hugo’s  style. 
How  were  they  made?” 

"They  were  really  scale 
models  of  full-size  statues  that 
were  commissioned  from  lead¬ 
ing  sculptors  —  Foley.  Bell. 
Wyatt.  Gibson  among  them  — 
some  of  whom  supplied  hand- 
carved  miniatures  of  the  orig¬ 
inals.  After  1850,  a  machine 
patented  in  1844  by  Benjamin 
Cheverton  was  used  to  carve  an 
accurate,  miniature  version  in 
alabaster.  From  that,  moulds 
were  taken  for  casting  the 
porcelain  in  sections.  Due  to 
shrinkage  in  the  kiln,  the  final 
result  was  further  reduced  in . 
size  by  about  a  third;  so 
something  that  started  as  a  six 
foot  marble  statue  might  result 
in  a  Parian  figure  less  than  a 


Something  that 
started  as  a  six 
foot  marble  statue 
might  result  in  a 
Parian  figure  less 
than  a  foot  high 


foot  high,  but  with  every  detail 
exact." 

“What  does  the  word  Parian 
mean,  exactly?” 

"The  island  of  Paros  pro- 
,  vided  the  white  marble  most 
'  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Hellenic  ideal  of 
beauty  was  much  admired  by 
the  Victorians.  Copeland 
copies  of  Hiram  Power’s  Greek 
Slave  sold  by  the  thousand. " 

“That's  a  bit  of£  -isn’t  it? 
Figures  of  Wellington  and  the 
Queen  Empress,  yes;  but  all 
those  nude  studies  in  the 
Victorian  parlour 

"Not  to  mention  the  vice  of 
gambling.  Figures  inscribed 
Art-Union  of  London  were 
commissioned  as  prizes  in  a 
lottery.  The  Victorians  weren’t 
quite  such  prigs,  or  such 
Philistines,  as  some  of  us  used 
to  imagine.’’ 

“Well,  perhaps  not.  Now  I 
come  to  look  at  Hugo's  little 
collection  more  closely,  they 
do  have  the  sort  of  chaste 
charm  one  associates  with  the 
jollier  kind  of  cemetery.  Shall 
I  get  him  a  Greek  Slave  for  his 
birthday?” 
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Searching  for  the  past  in  France, 
jfohhi  Neillands  explores  the  frontier 


FRANCIS  MOSLEV 


towns  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  i 


m 


theDordogne,  visits  Cathar  strongholds 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  finds  more  recent 


echoes  on  Normandy’s  D-Dav  beaches 


You  travel  in  two  direc¬ 
tions  on  a  history  holi¬ 
day,  forward  through 
t  space,  backward 
through  tune.  From  a  villa  near 
S i orac-en-Perigord,  it  was  just  a 
short  drive  across  the  river  to  the 
httle  towns  of  Villereal  and 
Montpazier,  but  the  journey  took 
me  back  600  years  or  more,  to  the 
days  of  the  Hundred  Years  War. 

These  small  towns,  and  a  lot  of 
others  hereabouts,  south  of  the 
Dordogne,  were  built  on  basiides 
or  towns-of-war,  by  Edward  I  of 
England,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  or  by 
his  French  rival,  Alphonse  de 
Poitiers,  the  brother  of  St  Louis, 
one  of  the  first  —  and  one  of  the 
best  —  of  Europe's  town  planners. 
They  were  originally  built  for 
defence  and  within  their  curtain 
walls  contain  narrow  streets  and 
alleys,  easy  to  defend,  an  open 


English  history 
books  choose  to 
forget  that  the 
French  won  bnt  the 
local  people 
celebrate  the  victory 
each  summer 


square  for  a  market  or  a  garrison 
muster,  and  a  fortified  church. 
Today  they  are  tourist  attractions; 
during  the  Hundred  Years  War 
they  staked  out  foe  frontier  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Aquitaine,  and 
are  st  iH  evocative  of  that  period  of 
medieval  history. 

The  same  is  true  of  foe  whole 
Dordogne,  where  almost  every 
town  contains  an  echo  of  those 
distant  times.  liboume  was  built 
by  an  English  knight,  Roger  de 
Liboume;  King  John  Lackland 
gave  St  Emilion  its  first  charter; 
foe  castle  of  Montfort  was  owned 
by  foe  family  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  and  foe  last  battle  of  foe 
Hundred  Years  War  was  fought  at 
CastiUion,  near  Bergerac.  English 
history  books  choose  to  forget  that 
the  French  won  but  the  local 
people  celebrate  foe  victory  each 
summer  with  a  great  pageant  and 
much  son-ei-lumifire. 

I  drove  up  and  down  foe  river, 
popping  in  and  out  of  castles  and 
walled  towns,  which  is  easily  done 
from  any  base  along  the  Dor¬ 
dogne,  but  those  who  prefer  a 
more  structured  holiday  with  an 
historical  theme,  with  a  set  route 
and  guides  provided,  have  a  wide 
choice  of  tnps  available  in  many 
beautiful  parts  of  France. 

One  popular  route  is  foe  ancient 


Pilgrim  Road  to  Compostela  from 
Le  Puy  to  foe  Pyrenees,  which  is 
now  a  footpath,  foe  GR65  on  that 
great  footpath  network  of  foe 
Grande  Randonnee.  The  road  to 
Compostela  from  Le  Puy,  which 
dates  from  the  lOib  century,  is 
followed  today  by  many  walkers, 
cyclists  and  tra\  diets. 

Those  who  want  to  follow  the 
old  road  exactly  should  contact 
the  Confraternity  of  St  James,  57 
Leopold  Road,  London  N28  8B9, 
which  publishes  a  series  of  infor¬ 
mative  guidebooks  to  the  road  and 
gives  lots  of  helpful  advice. 
Waymark  Holidays,  289  Lillie 
Road,  London  SW6  (01-385 
5015).  offers  walking  holidays 
along  foe  GR65  footpath,  Le 
Che  min  de  St  Jacques,  from  Le 
Puy  to  Conques,  lasting  14  days 
and  costing  from  £448,  including 
half-board  and  a  guide. 

Moving  on  several  centuries 
and  shifting  slightly  south,  that 
excellent  little  company.  Inntravel 
of  Hovingham,  have  zeroed  in  on 
foe  Aibigensian  Crusade,  which 
ravaged  France  in  foe  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  when  foe  King  of  France  and 
Simon  de  Montfort  tried  to  extir¬ 
pate  foe  heretical  Cathars. 

The  Inntravel  tour,  suitably 
enough,  is  on  horseback,  riding 
round  foe  old  Cathar  strongholds 
in  foe  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees, 
through  such  pretty  places  as 
Costillou,  Puyvert,  Qtullan  and 
Aiques.  Day  One  is  spent  assess¬ 
ing  ability  and  patting  Brother 
Horse,  but  after  that  it  is  trail- 
riding  through  foe  Pyrenees  with 
night-stops  in  small  giies . . . 
soudds  entrancing;  Prices,  exclud¬ 
ing  flights,  start  at  £228  for  seven 
days.  Full  details  and  brochure 
from  Inntravel,  Park  Road, 
Hovingham,  York  Y06  4JZ  (0653 
82741). 

Travelling  north,  and  into  the 
14th  century,  my  visit  to  foe  1356 
battlefield  at  Poitiers,  where  our 
Blade  Prince  beat  and  captured 
their  King  John,  was  enlivened  by 
the  appearance  of  a  large  (and 
friendly)  French  group  led  by  a 
lady  dressed  as  Eleanor  of  Aqui¬ 
taine,  complete  with  pointed  hat 
and  wimple...  a  little  out  of 
period  perhaps,  but  they  do  these 
things  better  in  France. 

The  Pfentagenet  rule  in  Anjou, 
Poitou  and  Normandy  is  well 
covered  in  a  series  of  history  tours 
offered  by  Plantagenet  Tours  of 
Bournemouth.  Their  “Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine”  tour  begins  in  Rouen 
and  covers  Bayeux,  Mont-St-Mi- 
cheL,  Chartres,  Poitiers,  and  foe 
Plantagenet  mausoleum  at  Font- 
evraud  near  Saumur,  which  con¬ 
tains  foe  effigies  of  Henry  II  of 
England,  Eleanor  his  wife,  their 


i i 


son  Richard  Lionheart  and  Isa¬ 
belle  of  Angouleme,  the  mueb- 
neglected  wife  of  King  John.  Full 
details  from  Plantagenet  Tours.  85 
The  Grove,  Moordown,  Bourne¬ 
mouth  BH9  2TY  (0202  521895). 

The  Loire  is  full  of  historic 
towns  and  exquisite  Renaissance 
chateaux,  visited  by  hordes  of 
tourists  each  summer,  but  those 
who  prefer  something  medieval 
could  try  following  the  Routes  Roi 
Rene  around  Anjou.  Good  King 
Rene  was  the  father-in-law  of  our 
Henry  VI  and  managed  to  be 
Duke  of  Anjou  as  well  as  the  King 
of  Naples  and  Jerusalem. 

This  historic  trail  visits  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  castles  and 
great  houses  in  Anjou,  where  foe 
tourist  coaches  rarely  go.  Full 
details  of  the  Routes  Roi  Rene  can 
be  obtained  from  the  French 
Government  Tourist  Office,  178 
Piccadilly,  London  W1  VGAL(0I- 
491  7622),  or  the  Comite  du 
Tourisme  de  l’Anjou,  Place  du 
Chateau,  49000  Angers,  France 
(010-33  4188  2385). 

Finally,  moving  on  to  almost 


yesterday,  we  come  to  the  Second 
World  War.  Two  old  soldiers’ 
organizations,  from  the  Com¬ 
mandos  and  foe  Parachute  Regi¬ 
ment,  have  now  opened  up  history 
trails  along  the  D-Day  coast  of 
Normandy,  taking  in  foe  landing 
beaches,  the  scenes  of  subsequent 
operations  and  the  various  muse¬ 
ums  and  memorials. 

The  Commando  Trail  follows 
the  routes  taken  by  Army  and 
Royal  Marine  Commando  units 
from  their  landing  beaches  be¬ 
tween  Port-en-Bessin  and  the 
eastern  end  of  Sword  Beach  at 
Ouistreham.  to  their  positions 
beyond  the  Orae  at  Ranvilfc  and 
Salennelles. 

At  BenouviOe,  on  Pegasus 
Bridge,  the  Commando  Trail  links 
up  with  foe  Pegasus  Trail,  foe  road 
of  foe  D-Day  paratroopers,  which 
begins  on  Pegasus  Bridge  and 
proceeds  via  various  memorials 
and  okl  battlefields  to  Merville, 
Troan  and  foe  new  Mosfce  de  La 
Paix.  which  was  opened  on  June  6 
1988, 44  years  after  D-Day,  in  foe 
city  of  Caen. 


TRAVEL  NOTES 
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Brittany  Ferries  have  dafly  sa&ngs  from 
Portsmouth  to  Oukstreham  on  Sword  Beach. 
A  four-night  car  break  to  Caen/Ouistreham 
with  Brittany  Ferries  in  September  oosts  from 
£96  per  head  for  two  adults,  inducting 

and  accommodation.  Full  details 
.  Ferries  on  0705  82770.  For 
and  Commando  TraBs  contact 
Ferries  Information  Bureau,  6 
St,  London  SW33ST  (01 -636  5885). 

Villa  holidays  in  the  Dordogne  i 
available  from  VFB,  1  St  Margz 
Cheltenham  GL50  4DT  (024 
Companies  offering  history  holidays  fri 
France  indude  Swan  HeUerac  Art  Tours,  77 
New  Oxford  Street  London  WC1  A1PP 
(01-831 161%  Ace  StudyTours,  Babraham, 
Cambridge  CB2  4AP  (0223  83055);  Major 
&  Mrs  H«fs  Battlefield  Tours,  The  Golden 
15  Market  Street  Sandwich 
r1 3  9DA  (0304  612248);  Martin 
Mkktiebrook’s  Battlefield  Tours,  48  Linden 
Way,  Boston  PE21  9DS  (0205  64555); 
Milestone  Tours,  100  Outram  Street 
Sutton-in-Ashfield  NG17  4FS  (0623  51727% 

A  full  list  can  be  found  in  The  Traveller  In 
(Ranee,  free  from  the  French  Government 
Tourist  Office,  178  Piccadffly,  London  W1V 
0AL(01-491  7622). 


still  the  lure  of  the  Loire 


Airline  stopover  _ 
offer  some  of  the  world’s  finest 
hotels  for  foe  cost  of  bed  and 
breakfast  accommodation  in 
London. 

Take  the  example  of  Singa¬ 
pore's  de-luxe  Mandarin  bo¬ 
ld.  A  twin-bedded  room 
without  breakfast  at  this  hotel 
■located  in  foe  heart  of  the 
Orchard  Road  shopping  area 
normally  costs  (after  adding 
the  mandatory  service 
charge/tax)  SSI 86.50  or 
£53.60  at  current  rates  of 
exchange.  That  price  in  itself 


Break  for  the  bargains 


is  a  bargain  (and  a  direct  result 
of  Singapore’s  glut  of  top 
hotels)  yet  a  twin  room  at  foe 
same  hotel  can  be  booked  by 
Singapore  Airlines’  (S1A)  pas¬ 
sengers  for  £28  a  night  includ¬ 
ing  service/tax  for  two  people. 
SlA’s  rate  represents  a  SO  per 
cent  discount  but  that  is  not 
the  end  of  the  story.  The 


airline  adds  return 
airport/hotel  transfers  (worth 
£14),  a  full  breakfast  for  two 
(worth  £16)  a  free  sightseeing 
tour  for  two  (worth  around 
£16),  and  discounts  on  shop¬ 
ping  and  car  rental. 

Looked  at  another  way,  the 
hotel  is  free  with  SIA's  stop¬ 
over  package-  The  airlines 


FARE  DEALS 


SIX  GOOD  STOPOVER  DEALS 

Destination  (hotel) 

Typical  rate  per  night 
for  twin  room 

Stopover  price 
for  2  persons'* 

Airline 

Bangkok  (Oriental) 

Bht  6, 171 /El  43.50 

£110 1st  night 
£106  extra  nts 

Qantas 

Hong  Kong  (Excelsior) 

HK$  1,265/295.10 

£66 1st  night 
£42  extra  nts 

C  Pacific 

Manila  (Manila  hotel) 

$154.60/290.95 

£35.30 1st  night 

7  extra  nts 

PAL 

Pahang  (Golden  Sands) 
sea  view  room 

M$  287.50/263.60 

S$  186.50/253.60 

£38 1st  night 
£44  extra  nts 

from  £28 

MAS**" 

SIA 

hfflQSpuic  (Main™  HI/ 

Sydney  (HoBday  Inn) 

AS  290/El  36.80 

A$  173/281.60 

Qantas 

_ _ “Rate  Includes  serttaJ/tax  also 

Pries  includes  free  Rights  to/from  Kuala  Lumpur,  check  widi  MAS  (or  delate. 


design  stopover  packages  to 
fill  aircraft  seals.  They  are 
offered  at  most  major  destina¬ 
tions  worldwide  but  foe  keen¬ 
est  deals  can  be  found  in  foe 
Asia/Pacific  region.  Generally 
speaking,  an  airline  will  offer 
foe  best  value  packages  at  its 
home  base.  So  just  as  SIA  has 
mouth-watering  oilers  in 
Singapore  and  Malaysian  Air¬ 
lines  (MAS)  likewise  in 
Malaysia,  British  Airways 
offer  its  foreign  customers 
keen  deals  when  they  fly  to 
London. 

Stopover  packages  appeal  to 
round-the-world  passengers 
and  to  all  travellers  taking 
really  long  flights,  for  example 
from  London  to  Australia. 
Stopping  for  a  few  days  en 
route  breaks  up  tedious  flights 
and  lessens  foe  severity  of  jet 
lag. 

These  packages  are  not 
standardized.  The  deals  of* 


feted  vary  from  airline  to 
airline,  and  place  to  place.  In 
most  cases,  the  price  includes 
foe  accommodation,  break¬ 
fast,  service  charge  and  tax.  In 
addition,  many  airlines  pro¬ 
vide  return  airport/hotel 
transfers,  sightseeing  tours 
and  various  discounts  on 
shopping  and  car  hire. 

Minus  points?  You  are  tied 
to  one  airline’s  schedules  and 
must  be  sure  enough  of  your 
plans  to  pre-book  and  pre-pay 
because  cancellation  and 
amendment  fees  are  hefty. 

The  hotels  featured  range 
from  budget  to  world  famous 
de-luxe  properties,  with  foe 
biggest  savings  available  on 
top  hotels  rather  than  on  two 
or  three  star  accommodation. 

When  comparing  prices 
remember  that  the  stopover 
package  includes  many  of  the 
“hidden  extras”.  So  in  Bang- 


Raffles  in  Singapore  —  avail¬ 
able  with  Qantas  for  £36  a 
night  twin-room  or£  1 22  if  you 
book  four  nights  —  and  the 
Manila  Hotel  m  Manila  which 
costs  £35.30  when  booked 
through  Philippine  Airlines 
(PAL). 

Cathay  Pacific  offers  Hong 
Kong  “Stopover”  paclcag 
This  autumn  (a  time  wfi 
high  season  rates  apply)  a  twin 
room  at  foe  Excelsior  in  the 
Causeway  Bay  shopping  dis¬ 
trict  win  set  you  back  £66  for 
the  first  and  £42  for  each  extra 
night  —  compared  to  the 
normal  price  of  £95.10. 

MAS  is  one  of  the  most 
generous.  The  airline's  “Mal¬ 
aysia  Stopover”  programme 
covers  both  major  cities  and 
smaller  unspoilt  destinations. 
For  places  awkward  to  reach 
by  public  transport  for  exam¬ 
ple  Pangkor  Island,  MAS 
throws  in  special  transfers. 


AlexMcWhirter 


The  author  is  travel  editor  of 
Business  Traveller 


SPECIAL  OCTOBER  31  TRANS-ATLANTIC  SAILING 

FREE  holiday.in  Rio  . 
combined  with  a  cruise  t 
to  South  America 
on  the  Ocean  Princess 
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Fly  fn^Lcinclon  to  Malagaor  Lisbon. 

Luxury  cruise  across  the  Equatorto  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

...  - 1 - 1  in  Rio  for 


w 


13  and  14-night  cruises. 


Free 


■  v?:.  ."v-/-  -■ n  .v* 

-ij- 


19-nigM  cruise. 

Return  scheduled  ffight  from  fiio  or  Buenos  Aires. 

F?y/cruise  prices  from  £1,425  per  person. 

SEE  YOUR  TOAVB.AOSIT  OR  RMG<0t)  7247565. 

A 


OCEAN  CRUISE  LINES 

10 RedarickCtese,  Stanhope  Place,  London  W22M> 


cosmos 

EGYPT 


EXGBTONAL 

HOLIDAYS  HBHi 


WINTER  88/89 

£198 

RESORT 
HOLIDAYS 
NILE  CRUISES 
TOURING 
2  CENTRE 
HOLIDAYS 


PICK  UP  A  BROCHURE  AT  YOUR 
UOCALABTA  TRAVEL  AGENT 
OR  PHONE 


£106  a  night  for  two  at  foe 
famous  riverside  Oriental  (a 
hotel  consistently  voted  one  of 
the  world's  best)  might  seem 
rather  steep.  But  when  you 
consider  that  Qantas’s  rate 
covers  service  chaige/tax,  full 
breakfast  transfers  and  a  6pm 
late-check  out  fa  facility  worth 
more  than  £70)  then  it  is  a 
bargain,  bearing  in  mind  that 
London’s  top  hotels  charge 
£200 a  night  fora  room. 

Other  historical  hotels  fea¬ 
tured  include  the  colonial 


1  *  mr> 1  ,i  .'."'fTuijLiiigjB 

Ruis,  Amsterdam,  Rome, 
\fenkc,  Bruges,  Geneva. 

for  Jctaih  of  OUT  individual 

i  holiday  to  da»f«odanrintcde» 

1  1 1'r-.u:  tperif,  the  d»f  joi/te 

1  Iwnnwl  In},  woieor  pfcane. 

Tune  Off 

Chester  Cion.  London 
SWIX7BQ.  01-235  8070 

1 - 

01  *4643400/061  *4305799 

C0SM0SAIR  PLC  ATOL  2275 


See  the  art  treasures 
of  Rajasthan. 


Ibu'iUiastliai^'tebodeDriliePiuuteS'aiidseetiwroae- 
piok  city  of  Jaipur,  foe  Amber  Fort  and  the  12  th  century 
desert  city  of  Jainhner. 

All-inclusive  price  of  £L840  for  19  days,  deporting  tbeE; , 
let  November.  Tbe  tour  is  accompanied  by  an  expert  guest  E 
lecturer  and  tour  manager. 

For  more  details  and  CuAlro 

booking  information, 

01-831  1616. 

77  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON  WCIA  1PP. 


call 


Sovereign  invites 
you  to  sample 
THAILAND 
for  only  £740 


Choose  from  Bangkok,  Pattaya,  Hua  Hin, 
Cha  Am,  Phuket  and  Koh  Samui. 


2  CENTRE  HOLIDAY, 

|l  WK  BANGKOK  PALACE,  BANGKOK 
1  WK  THE  VILLAGE,  KOH  SAMUI 
EX  GATWICK,  16  NOV  &740 


Telephone:  0293  519151 

for  details  or  see  your  local  travel  agpot 
It's  the  only  way  to  travel! 


BEDWING  HOLIDAYS  LTD  ABTA9S301  ATOL2JGS 


f 


WWmnYffJfTOfmfYYTWYWYYYYYYYYYYYYd 

Thomas  Cook 


FARAWAY  HOLIDAYS 


“ 

"hail 

land 

n 

THE  LAND  OF  SMILES'  FROM  £53 
Thailand  is  a  land  of  glittering  contrasts. 
Our  experience  in  arranging  Faraway  tours 
ensures  the  highest  quality  holiday:.  Our 

Thailand,  Faraway  and  Escorted  Journeys 
Brochures  detail  all  the 
popular  resorts  and  in¬ 
troduce  die  beautiful,  unspoilt 
island  of  Koh  Samui.  Collect  them  at  any 
branch  of  Thomas  Cook.  Or  telephone 
0733  503603  (24  bis)  and  well  also  send  you 
our  free  Thailand  Information  Rack. 

FAR  AND  AWAY  THE  BES 


AWAY  THE 

ABIfcaKdbMrCl.'M. 


24? 


$ 


.ip 


46  Review 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  3  1988 


HOLIDAYS  &  VILLAS 


OVERSEAS  TRAVEL 


H6fy  on  our  export  advice,  low-cost 
travel  options  and  70  offices 
worldwide  to  help  you  on  your  way. 


AUSTRALASIA  AND 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


TraHftnoors  offer  more  value  for  money  fflgtas  and 


orgamsaticn.  Experts  in  lew  cost  airfares 
we  can  tailor  make  your  itinerary  with  up  to  60% 
discounts  on  Hotels  and  Car  Hfcra. 


Hi  I 


HOLIDAY  OH  MOMBASA'S  COAST 

2  weeks  full  board  all  inclusive  from 

£599 

Super  Safaris  from  £165 

EXCURSIONS  &  WATBiSPORTS  AVAILABLE 


SELECTION  OF  11  H0TBS  ON  THE  COAST. 
PLEASE  PHONE  FOR  BROCHURE 


From  From 

o/w  rtn  oA»  n 

U29  £729  Kathmnfa  SMS  MM 

C2Dfl  099  Lira  £299  MW 

£228  MSB  Los  Angolas  £173  9315 

£137  £199  MOml  £137  £274 

£115  £215  NaoU  £237  1399 

£83  £182  New  Yak  £132  £189 

£W3  £235  Penh  £389  £565 

bb  M29  Singapore  £228  8*68 

Sytf/Melb'm  £419  £825 

T«  Avt»~  £99  £179 


Lonajn- D**»-ucrw«* 
SKMy-fV-Honouu- 
wncomw-uonwn 


EM 


iivuinaiun  WMiMiHa 
IKTWaEVGnS  U-2  fin  (htaRn  crt» 


Ft4ylcemda>HlgcMHnmeWbcndodA10LM58MA 


USI  MOTE  BAR6AUS 


NEW  YORK 
EXMOUTH 
£235 

RUTLAND  AIR 
TEL:  01 879 1929. 


■  AFRICAN 
•SPECIALISTS 

3 


NEW  YORK 
EXMOUTH 
£235 

RUTLAND  AIR 
TEL:  01 879 1929. 


Next  Weekend 
Bargain  Holidays 

Greek  bbn&lbrfcqtAIgwvE. 

Vfcj.aco.smaaretek 

Suort  noways*  tow  pneo  a  Sunmet 


ii 


■USA* 

AUSTRALIA*  NZ* 
MID  *  FAR  EAST 
WORLDWIDE 
Phone  for  a  Quote: 

FUTE  CENTRE 
061  834  9944 

ABM9MB1  ACCESSTVM 


CHEAP  FLIGHTS  WBrldwKM. 
Kaymarket  TVL  01-930  1366. 


AFRICAN  and  Sown  Amanean 
seal  spoctaiuts.  Other  long  haul 


Worts  Travel  Goitre.  01-878- 

8140.  ABTA  (801970  1ATA. 


1  Can  fw  Om  not  mgra  tab 
worttfwKM  Tel  Ol  *30  8000. 
MwiOMHer  0*1  83?  2000  Bliv 
iwngham  02 1  783  2000 


<wn  cram  awn  SraL  pmvbm 
vacw  and  tourtng.  Raducad 
price  of  CZjOOO.  Twkkcre 
World  Ol  892  7008  ABTA 
60340 


amtTMMin  me  run  AMM1 
rty  in  euoL  Lawnto  Gran 
Onam.  Tmenfr  and  Oantea. 
Call  Bawl  Travel  (OlMR 
9166.  Open  Sal/Sun  mamma. 


SELF-CATERING 


SELF-CATERING 

BALEAJUCS 


IBIZA  QW«  rural  vflia.  pool  3 
beds.  3  bams.  Sew  £200/000 
pw.  TeL  0*2873  4880. 


SELF-CATERING  I 
CANARY  &  MADEIRA 


complex.  fUUy  equipped  kttm- 
en.  iiKem  6.  facowea  me 
sovaata.  snooLer.  gyrnaanuiiu 
•wtmmma  pool,  moM  sc-.  £378 
pw  TH  (0734)  782608 


SELF-CATERING 

FRANCE 


NR  Cannes  Una  lea  Pino  Mod 
tax  otooiang  sands,  age.  o* 
now.  Brighton  102730  36886 

IHTA—8  Quuet  during  M  era- 
son  in  exchange  Itor  2  wuofea  In 
vmaae  Must  20  mm  Coni 
Sami  Troce*  oatps  10)  anytime. 
Tel  0403  700246. 

SELF-CATERING  I 
GREECE  1 


4Z*  Ykm.  Couple  requbad  to 
■Ian  ioOi  Sept  2  wanks.  Tel 
eem  321836  P.  Carter  (day). 


’MO»  Greece.  2-3  people  req  for 
vnUu  alps  6. 19  S«K-2  Ocl  cse 
•Kb.  2  Mbs  me.  (tires.  01-700 
4891,  649  1261. 

SELF-CATERING  I 
ITALY  1 


ITALY  Toscany.  Countryside  and 
const.  Private  vtnox  fimn- 


061-703  8161.  ABTA  94878. 

TUSCANY/HCH.Y.  Tuacan  holi¬ 
day*:  presntts  enchanting  vfflai 
and  apartnrata  some  wtm  pool 
m  Luatglana.  Abo.  ouliMaiwllng 
ooRaees  60  yds  (ram  oidel 
baacti  on  private  estata.  Ceuta. 
Stcfly.  TsC  0222  613824. 


SELF-CATERING 

PORTUGAL 


ALGARVE. 

Leisure/Sport. 

*Wta  Battou.  tux  nU n. 
"Stmertj  Chib  tacfflttea. 

•Unspoilt  Carvorto. 

*  Aocom  (or  4.  (546  free). 
•Pra  Christinas  break. 
•Special  Offer! 

TM  07387  3183. 


UAAHWQrvtaw.  Private  all- 
la.  Simps  7.  Own  pool  Mam 
op*.  Av  ftomCMM  11  w  Ur  wtot- 
lar  let.  Prior  nag.  01-206  1662. 


SELF-CATERING 

SPAIN 


La  Banotes/FuaneiroM.  Affiuc- 
ttve  holiday  apt  on  beacn.  Sun 
auday.  3  bads.  2  bams,  pool  A 
tennis.  Private  owimt. 
Lana/short  lets.  061-9*1  ana. 

A»  MORA  -  AxHUtactan  villa  nr 
Hoouelas.  From  8epL  cairw- 
mao.  winter  sun.  (0690)71168. 

HWTI I A  -  Luxury  Antfilivh* 
home  wmen  smafl  garden  oan- 
Mes.  Ocean  view,  sum  a. 
Midweek  homines  available. 
Fly  to  Mllsts.  Dales  available 
bum  Thursday  Septemttor  29. 
£140  pw.  Tab  (0483)  37  /210. 


SELF-CATERING 

TURKEY 


OUUMDI  mm  TRAVEL  Winter 
aroefc  oaL  Tel  434  1962  or  786 
8000  (24  hra).  ABTA  31193. 


|_WINTER  SPORTS  | 

MCaMMvelwniLaSkl.SU 
Mdlng  and  good  oo-vlce  are 
onr  medaUty.  U  vouTe  fed  op 
vdOi  lame  Impersonal  cotnpa- 
qira  «d  on  0484 
2*®*91  ft*  new  odour  bn- 
ouire.  ATDL  2307. 


Italy’s  Beaches  and  Cities 


Hotel)  and  villas with  pools  on  the  Amalfi  coast,  the  Lakes, 
Ibscaqy  and  by  Sardinian  beaches.  Orwcek- 
r  °cv«n  h  “ds  m  Venice,  Florence  or  Rone.  FREE  ■ 
colour  brochure  call  01-749  7449  (24  irjl 
TTi<>  Magic  of  I*aly{Dept  T), 
£•  47  Shepherds  Bush 
fij.  IVlflffiC  Ol  Green, London  • 

OM  Italy 


AUSTRALIA  CtirMmas/Nvw 
Year.  Boob  now.  01-401  241 1. 


SPECIAL  INTEREST 


TUSH  BOUDATS  JONATHAN 
MAHK6QN  Algarve  Ttmb 
Centra.  WbUvi  day  a  bv 
structMn.  01-386  8682  C24KD 


UK.  HOLIDAYS 


■nr*  VaOey /Pored  or  dean,  ma¬ 
rt  country  cottage.  Haags  6/8  + 
col  Ideal  Muring  centra,  same 
dates  SePt-OcL  TH:  0708 
763438  or  0708  761798. 


ACTIVITY  HOLIDAYS 


pah  gotf  A  Mod  -  luxurtOHO 
cottage  in  Mauttful  private  park 
nr  Stamford.  Tel:  047683  483. 


AUTUMN  BREAKS 


MAYFAIR  HOTEL 
Shanklio,  I.O.W. 

Ovwknkfng  the  sea.  Bargain 
September  breaks. 
EntBftairwnflnt  3  nights  par 
weak.  Heated  outdoor 
ssrtmmtiTg  pool  Teamaking 
facilities  in  aD  rooms. 
Why  not  taka  advantage  of 
this  super  offer  and  Jam  us 
in  the  Garden  Isle  for  just 
£B5  pp  Inc.  VAT. 

Tel:  (0983)  882168 


NORTH  CORNWALL 

Petzeafli 

Come  aid  be  spout  a  the 

SEASCAPE  HOTEL 
Adplts  eafj 

OvsriootonO  sandy  ban*  and 
nravK)  coistSna. 

15  room*,  most  *mO* 
■Mtmvtons- 

Friendy  bit  and  ncaSm  toad. 
MIVUMN  BREAKS  - 

3  nitfbtt  MSI  E75  Inc  VAT 

CtmiTBs  brochn  no*  mttds 
Tot  B2»»  3638 
tDrhrachm 


Idyllic  Sandy  Cove 

1b  Perabs  National  Park 

AA**RAC-  FamSy  run 

^WWWgBrhWLS^CTb. 

Braehime  HMMW118  DM 


LAYS  AvadabORy.  ragnts  A  bob. 
Phone  A  booh  Aam/Viu. 
Fraedom  HoUdays  01-741 
4471/4686  (ABTA  97006). 

LATE  Booking  Centre.  Lowest 
airfares  to  aO  deattnanons  Eu¬ 
rope  Ufift.  Far  E»L  TH  :  Ol- 
736  0616  ABTA  34191.  aU  c/c 
accepaed. 

LATIN  AMERICA.  Low  cost 
fllatns  eg.  urns  £486  rtn.  abo 
small  gram  Man.  JLA  01-747 
3108 


COLYTON 

Voted  DHOfs  Bat  KM  VBeoi  now 
Bnw.  Supa  T5C.  8m*Scfiot 
tonfc  tuiMbrt.  Bates  cartydds. 
3  mas  hl  M  bKhnms  nt-msi 
CM  TV  Ml  ton-poster.  EmfM 
eotaha.  uailsu.  csnriL 
RAC/AA** 

Tin  Wk»s  Goflan  HeW 
Tel:  8297  52481 


CORNWALL  &  DEVON  I 


AA*4  ETB  4  Crams  RAC** 

COOMBE  CROSS 
HOTEL 

BOVEY  TRACEY, 
SOUTH  DEVON 
Beautiful  oouilry  noun  wtti 
spectacidar  vtawsof 
Dartmoor. 

23  dol^iiful  bgcbooma 
w«h  prhate  tMthruom.  cototr 
T.vZ  Mephong  and  tta  & 
coffee  service 
For  a  raiaxing  brook  wO) 
ewratont  cuMne,  fine  winds 

end  coccepborml  value  E29  p.p. 

par  night  Half  Board  lor  any  2 
nights  or  more. 

TEL- (0826)  832476 

(AstvoyCcuMuy  MnamnmJBd) 


GLORIOUS 

EXMOOR 

SdoiHbb  in  hi  om  gnmiib. 


TAMC  TBWE  OFF  to  Parts.  Am- 


rfch.  Lacane  Tht  Kagua. 
MCan.  Venice.  Rone  Florance 
Dublin.  Cor*-  Time  CW.  2a. 
OKdtr  Close.  London.  BWix 
7BQ.  01-236  8070.  ABTA 
BB374 

LOW  COST  FARES.  USA.  Cana¬ 
da.  a  Africa.  OZ.  NZ.  a 
America  1st  A  Club.  Longman 
.ML  TH  01  666  HOI  ABTA. 


CORNISH 

COTTAGES 

Available .  1 

10th  September 
onwards 

Tel:  (050  320)  333 


BCAimniL  selection  or  tuny 
cqutppad  tutagea  available  hi 
BoKasOe.  01  340  0922. 


now  year.  Seats  dm  available. 
TH  0912  960220.  Fly  8fcy  Ud. 

MMYA  +  E.  Alrtca.  Crept  dents, 
ttoaumw  rtla*.  hotels,  num 
CMUy  BA  fUghw.  Now  booking 
ctirtstmas.  Alklm  0362  66704 
<69640  Evm/Wlumfad. 


DORSET,  HANTS. 
_ &  LO.VV. 

— — aragaa m 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT 
wrarSSreiraK  aS&mm* 

3ttu.4Cmm 

Peaceful  cou*v  style  IMH 


'll!'- 

1  '.l|.  F. : *i  :r**l 

■ii  mm 


CATHEDRALS 


dacorma  antiques  inc.  4  poser 
beds.  BeautiM  raunrystfa,  pnv. 
trout  late.  «jH.  11  m.iRBad 
smm.  pool  ai  Vlt  consanatoiy. 
Hne  cutsine  saved  In  pariod 
coatune.  5  mins  M4/A4&  B8 
£38442  pp. 

(027582)2916. 


YORKSHIRE 


COTSWOLDS 


HEART  OF  THE 
COTSWOLDS 

SnMIlTttiGaAfyHDM.  UsaSy 


£155  be.  VAT. 


OM  CaM  CaaML  DairtaraaK 


my.HflouUraSffilBFF 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Contbued  Cron  page  40 

THEATRES 


01-379  6299. 

Hns  ■ron.Y  CARTE  Optra  Cs. 

IOLANTHE 

“A  dream  come  (rue  proaucoen" 

Sam  1-7 

YEOMENOFTHE 

GUARD 

-A  dough tml  new  produeaeo" 

SCP  8-10 

Evas  7-30  MAI  Wed  &  Sat  3.00 
CC  Ft rm  on  24hrs  01-836  3464 
OBkg  Fee)  Gtps  01-240  7941  a 

LAST  TWOWEEKS! 


fDRTUNE 636  2238  CC 741 9999 
Ftret  CMl  836  3464  aije  Fee) 


Eras  8.0  Sals  6.0  At  8-90 

one  $m  id 

MAURKEM  UPMAM  M 

R£  JOYCE! 

AdapRd  Marnoie  worite  or 

_  with  Denis  ung 
Directed  by  Abut  Stracaan 


CRTTEMON  S  867  I117CC867 
1111/379  44A4/741  9999.  Crus 
867  1 113.  Eve*  a  Thu  mail  2-30. 
Sat  &30  A  030 

-Hni«H  FARCE  AT  RE  BEST** 
O  Man 


amra  theatre  01  437  3667/ 

741  9999.  Fir*  CHI  636  6464 
(1*0  lee). 

MAGGIE  SMITH 

aUlMARET  TRACK 

LETTICE  AND  LOVAGE 

nCHUIOKJUUHM 

MaMaTnAncMORS 

Evga  7.46,  SH  MM  3.00 


Famba.  0497  710469 


UWMW  NUAOIUM  01-437 
7373  EVENHXGS  7  JO. 
MATS  WEDS  &  SATS  2-43 

TOPOL 

In 

“The  Most  Spectacular  Show  the 
West  End  Hat  Seen  In  Yen" 
TODAY 

Z3EGFELD 

A  Musical  Banreaganza 
wtth  Cast  of  SO 

Beau  also  available  24  hours  7 
day*  a  week  through  First  Can  on 
01-836  2028.  Party  bookings  01- 

240  7941.  _ 

GPEOAL  MATINEE  OFFERS: 
Weds  Mats  all  seats  half  price. 
Sant  Mats  Suna/Royal  CM  seals 
£IOJO  each  irem  loom  on  day  ol 


LYMC  01  437  3666  01  434  1680 
CC  Ol  434  1060/734  6166/741 
9999  24  hr  OC  379  4444/836 
3464  0*V  Me)  Gna  930  6123 

BRIAN  RK 

-  EL8PCTCRAV 
DEREK  uurttiHS 
&  WCHAHD  VERNCB4 

DRY  ROT 

by  JOHN  CHAPMAN 
Opens  Sept  28  Pravs  aura  Sest  20 


osedookiqg  me  mamificenl 
CDnaUKHndriaafBaraot. 
Onnn  and  aunoipiicic  no 
modan  bold  cm  match. 

rkmflpHgKf  mluBm 

with  rapab  ctnsnK  xnd 

rrfniing  jodfl^BL 

ISOSES&F 

Tet  (0598)  52342 
AA***  RAC*** 


THE  CROWN  HOTEL 
LYMTON 

A  mm  wfcooie  zraKs  yog  st 
our  farfly  run  IBlh  Camay 
fomw  cracking  kn.  Outafy 
shraMand  Mndlv  pUcad  lor 
•uptera  North  wren  nd 
Eonoor.  AH  roans  an  sute. 
coharlVindinandcaHn. 

Sane  4  posters. 

Ow  rastasint  offera  Tibia  d' 
Hate  vd  A  la  Carte  menus  widi 
axtensive  na  bL  Bunin 
breaks.  For  miMH  broeCa 
Tel:  (0598)  52253 


PALACE  THEATRE  434  0909 
24hn  OC  379  4444  (M*  fte)  24C 
7200  (bkg  nil  Groups  930  6123 
..Gnu  494  1671 

"IK  WWW  or  ALL  WOWS" 

Ncwxwvck 

Winner  of  8  Tony  Awards  Inc 
tCST  MlfBCM. 

LES  MISERABLES 

THE  MUSICAL  SEMBATHM 

Eva*  7  JO  Man  Thu  A  Sal  2J0 
iJltcasBi  dm  admitted 

_ _ until  the  Interval 

“naHT  to  ocr  a  newer*  lbc 
MWuauNTOMMnia 

"WWK  Q1_B36  2294  CC  240 
9661/741  9999  Mid  24hr*  with 
bkg  fee  37V  4444/240  -720C 
gnhmoi 836  2294/930  6123 

The  Winiieftnam .  Th.Hra  Ca*v 


PLAYING  THIS  WEEK; 
_ Today  4.00  A  8,00 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTfBNO 
tmected  by  Ml  Pssdt 
In  rep  Mom  Monday: 
HAMLET 

ttlracMd  try  Dmk  SaoeM 


[  Tet:  tBZ42)  B2B349 

SECRET  VILLAGE 
IN  COTSWOLDS 

Be  pampered  In  a  sumptuously 
furnMied  1661/1  Mi  century 
Coach  Houea  HmaL  Portoct 
Muring  centra.  2/3  nlghta  M 
Sapt/Oct  from  £38.25  p^t. 
Plesss  phone  tor  bnxlnm  A 
rooorvaUoa 

Tekphon  (1388)  700245 
AA  ***  RAC,  4  crown  Ell 


UBBHI  NlMMra.  cottage 
sleeps  6.  October  vacancies. 
Odour  broChtya.  0242  36770. 


SCOTLAND 


acmuMPHmm 

5CH  ASSY1T, 
nTHBUJUD. 

“"HSST 

"SaS- 

FOR  RBITHS1  ffiTAOS 
TB:  05712  202 


SUGAR  BABIES 

MSV  tr  13  ScvL  Opera  20  Sept 
UnBBd  Engage  mere.  Boob  Nowi 


WEST  DOREST  Sertuded 
thatched  Cottage,  steepe  6  era  6 
mOeB-TEX  (0227)720233 


HEART  OF  ENGLAND 


AUIUMI  Breaks.  Shropo. 
Church  Sbredon.  COonby  h*a 
DBAS  £1200.  06946  471. 


CLIFTONVJLLE 
HOTEL  PALMA 

Ovarfookhig  sea 
and  lawns. 
BB&D£68pw. 
Tel  Sylvia  Ryman 

(0843)220982 


I^^WNDON^J 

LONDON  WhnUedon  cottage. 
■Ms  »t*.  From  10/9/B8.  Tel 
01-946  2614. 

I  EAST  ANGLIA  I 


NONPOUI  QoaM  country  ool- 
tage.  MUd  breaks  avail.  Sto*  2- 
4.  Kswiae.  Tel:  032878  669. 

■UFFOLN  NT  BouthvKUd.  llsnd 
village  bouse.  4  mil  Mb-  Recent¬ 
ly  modernised,  dm  6.  Bom. 
Ciaopw.  Tel:  01  733  6820. 


■WOHTON  comfortable  3  bed 
bouse  off  sag  fraiu.  an  ment- 
tta.  £178  pw.  0732  862069. 

WWIVNMJ.  867  1 1 1 9/067  1 1 1 1 
CC 379  6886/741  9999/3794444 
7200  (bfcg  fee) 
■EMHOODW  TOM  WATT  la 

THE  FOREIGNER 

Era*  8  Mata  Thun  St  sat  3 
.■fflUUHOW’  a  Tel 
.  LAST  wrap 


Pie L  village  edgs  N.  York 
moors.  Period  coll-  Mgh  stan¬ 
dards  occam.  Stews  7/8,  2 

bath*,  lag  fire.  ch.  Oct  1  on- 

warda.  Tat  1 0672831  aO*. 

CRUISE  A  SAIL  ) 

ABROAD  1 


SfPIfHBfR 

wmrnsm 

GREECE -TURKEY  -  VUGOSUWIA 
-SAHMHIA- 

Flohtta.  Bareboat  Skippered 
and  Siore-based  Holidays. 
Winter  Satkng  n  Caribbean. 

0705466331^ 

ABTA  36996 -kia  987 

-Island 

jr  SaUingnwiTni 

1*YCA 

SAIL  INTO  AUTUMN 

with  YCA's  late  booking 
discounts 

15  different  cruising  areas. 
Widest  choke  of  yachts  and 
shorebased  watersport 
holidays. 

For  Details  &  Brochure 

(0342)311366 

(24hrs) 

*8WS0673«ID125« 
Owl!  Tow*  Serwcn 
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*  EARTHA  HITT 

r  -FQLLIESi 

■A  TRULY  rjumunc 
EVEMMNT  F.T. 

Eyes  7.46  Mata  Wed  &  Sat  3. 


BAY  COONEY 
OARETH  ^ 

fmrr  h 


RUN  FOR  YOUR  WIFE 


Over  2000  UdedPiaihro  oerft 
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NAYMAnUT  THEATRE  KOVAL 

Bra  oam  &  ec  01-980  9832 
,TW  Can  2*  hour  7  day  cc 
bkoi  on  01  240  7300  (Bkg  Fee* 

REX  EDWARD 

HARRISON  FOX 


PLAYHOUSE  WC2  01  839-4401 

CC  Ol  240  7200/741  9999/ 
379  4444  (no  bu  rte>.  On*  930 
„  _  6123 


DOUBLE  ACT 

by  Bmry  Ouwi 
a  ■rnsHIslIeg  tear  dtswraet 

Preys  Sept  20  A  21.  Opes  Uspt 
22  7pm.  Eves  0pm.  Mats  Thor 
St  SM  3pm  (No  Mat  Sept  22L 
PRUeCE  SPWAHP  734  BOB!  ALL 
w  CC  bk«i  FRIST  CALL  24  hr  7 
day  «a  636  s*«4  2*o  saas 
Ora  Sale*  930  6123 
Eves  7jo  Mats  Thun  a  Sst  2JO 


CHESS 

K»  MASTER  OP  A 
•MOUT*  Newsweek 


B1RAHD  cc  8S6  2660/4143/ 
0190  cc  836  3464  741  9999  BT9 
4444  om  240  7941 
.cole  powrora. 

can"-  can 

DONNA  MCKBCHNC 
MUX*  .  BERNARD 

O'SHEA  ALANE 

Opens  26  Oct  Riw  Bub  14  Oct 
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THE  SECRET  OF 
SHERLOCK  HOLMES 

A  new  UuMer  by  Jeremy  Paid 
□erected  by  Patrick  Garland 
MorvFH  0.00.  Sots.  SJO  A  8  JO 
MOM  Wed  3.00 


EXHIBITIONS 


499  3737.  BURCCLLO 

HunmuNM  ii.  daSSletu 

0>Gi  rum  at  1.16  (not  Sun). 
3.30.  6.0.  6  JO.  “A  wUty  capo- 
12SPL ‘Sn"  s  TM*.  “Shear 
Joar  d  to. 


travel 

Thomson  to 
talk  Turkey 


A.F.KERSTWS 


Local  cokmr  in  Turkey:  fishermen  ply  their  trade  at  Bodnrai 


TRAVEL  NEWS 


WHEN  BOOKDM  Air  Owner 
based  (ravel  you  are  araniv 
advised  to  obtain  the  name  and 
ATQL  number  of  die  Tour  Op¬ 
erator  with  whom  you  wtu 
contracted.  You  dtould  erenre 
that  me  caonrmatJon  advice 
cames  mis  informaacn.  tt  you 
have  any  doubts  check  wtm  the 
ATOi,  Scctkm  of  the  Ctvn  Avta- 

tmn  Aumesitycnoi  3797311 

E3d  1211. 


eotramzas  n  raobte  and 
bail  Id  Europe.  USA  A  most 
dcsttnaaans.  (XPtwnat  Travel 
Services  Ltd:  01-730  2201. 
ABTA  1ATA  ATOL  1366. 


SOMERSET  &  AVON 

BATH  - 
HIHTQH  GRANGE 

Stop  Wo  ffiB  pK  *Mo»  ki  the 
uttmai®  In  romantic  Iron. 

Ma^nficart  15th  ChoW  Si 

stem  Hinton  iwr  Dymam  Park. 
SnChampna  in  your  senensd 
Vc  tan  (wore  an  span  fim  tot 
ynr  huge  room.  Tima  aid 
mqnfl!  was  no  ohject  Mian 


■OTFRKNDIPa)  Daily  3.0  0.0 
7.0  9.0. 


ART  GALLERIES 


836  9837  240  7200/379  444 4/ 
741  9999. 

ALAN  AYOUMNMOT 

“DELIRIOUSLY  FUNNY-  D  Tet 

HOW  THE  OTHER  HALF 
LOVES 


YWLAiraw  Today  TWroiai. 
EST  EVBNBW  M  LONDOIP  Nprw 

MOB-FTI  a  Mai  TB&  3  SH  8  A  U1 


_ ta  J.M.  BARBIE'S 

Fas . .  Sim  ESP. 

THE  ADMIRABLE 
CRICHTON 

Era"  7  30  Mats  Weds  6  Sab  3.00 


069  2244  CC  24m  379  4444  (bhO 
feet  240  7200  (bkg  Ml 

Awmo  fHMMmo  MUiVCAL 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE 
OPERA 

DAVE  WHAETTB  _ 
CLAIRE  MCSUIEL 

MOORE  BALL 

Jan  Harney  Marne  pan"  C*"«" 
one  at  certain  au«mmances 
Directed  by  HAROLD  PWf* 

Eves  7.46  Mats  wed  *  sat  A 

Sold  aat  aB  pmia  aaU  Mar  vs- 


19?  °°72  OC  40*  4079  OPEN 
ALL  HOURS  am  4444.  Tm  tarn 
w  h  Snatn  Travel  Branches. 
Eves  7.40  The  A  Sat  3.00  a  746 
THE  ANDREW  LLOYD  WEBBQt 
/TA  ELIOT  MUSICAL 

CATS 

Qmup  BeeMpgs  Ox  880  6X23  or 
81  406  1607. 


OLD  VK  928  7616  OC261  1821 
Eves  7  JO  Wad  mat  2J&  Sal  4.00 
&  7.46 

BUSSY  D’AMBOIS 

a  Jacobean  aagwly  by 
Georpe  Chapman 
Diluted  by  janaoian  Mfflir 


734  1160/0261/0X20 
OC  741  9999/379 44**24hr  7day 

AFnwrARCNKR 

BEYOND 

REASONABLE  DOUBT 

335K  mS 

■  ■  _  JOHM  RABNON^""*" 

Ma»6ai  8  Mai  Tim  3  Bn  4  JO 


OM«N  MARBLE  ARCH  723 
2011  All  seats  bookable  m 
“franco.  Access  ana  visa 
Meghope  bookings  welcome. 
RAHMOH  (18)  Sep  progs  Dolly 
1J0  4  DO 6.20  9.00.  L4fe  NRM 
Snow  ra  &  sot  11.46am. 


S  486  2431  ec  486  1933 
379444a  a*  Mrs  Bkg 

ABE8  M  ARMS  “A 

Real"  aid.  “It  nsd  *  ... 

* — 1  r ' — *  r*~nnf  k~  liTir  n-  Qiin. 

Today.  Man.  Tut*,  wed.  Tfcur 
7M.  Mats.  Today.  Wad.  Thun 
2JO  OaM  Parts). 


RAYMOND  RKVUKBAJt  OC  734  ■ 

1693  Monger  two  shows  Mart- 
far  BpBia  IOptsl  Paid  Raymond 

-a 

(00*  W  erode  enouiaUmstiA.  £ 


WYNMIAM  ■  867  UI6  OC  867 
1 11 1/  379  4444.  Oran  Att  Hoars 
741  9999  Orpa  807  1113. 
Ewm&pO  Sac  0.00  A  8J0 


GREEK 


Sat  Mm  ALL  SCATS  £6.90. 


CINEMAS 


BARMCAN  X  CC  01-636  6891 
Oonv  Bass,  ad  saalB 
bookable.  Credit  cards  accent¬ 
ed.  HANDFUL  OF  PWT  (PO) 
6.00  0JO.  KWS  Oub  MTDK 
USE  HAUL  <U>  lUXL  2Ja 


Thomson  holidays  has  finally 
climbed  on  the  Turkey  pack¬ 
age  bandwagon  in  its  new 
summer  1989  programme 
after  standing  aside  for  two 
years  while  its  competitors 
rushed  in  to  snap  up  hotel 
allocations. 

But  Thomson  is  producing 
only  a  limited  range  of  tra¬ 
ditional  beach  packages  and  is 
concentrating  on  a  “Discover 
Turkey”  programme,  aimed  at 
younger  holidaymakers  be-1 
tween  the  ages  of  20  and  35; 
who  are  looking  for  “some¬ 
thing  new  with  a  taste  of 
adventure". 

Accommodation  is  mainly 
in  family  run  “pansiyons", 
small  hotels  and  self-catering- 
apartments,  with  average 
prices  of  less  than  £300  for  a 
two  week  bed  and  breakfast 
holiday  in  high  season.  Un¬ 
usually  for  Turkey,  all  rooms 
have  a  private  bathroom  and 
shower. 

A  typical  resort  is  the  village 
of  Gumusluk,  where  the  final 
stage  of  the  airport  transfer  is 
litely  to  be  achieved  by  tractor 
and  where  the  nearest  disco  is 
five  miles  away.  Information: 
01-387  8484. 

On  the  ball 

Guaranteed  tee-off  times  and 
discounted  green  fees  are  of¬ 
fered  in  Sovereign  Holidays' 
latest  golf  programme,  which 
runs  mom  November  until 
June  next  year.  New  courses 
featured  include  the  Golf  del 
Sur  and  Amarilla  in  Tenerife, 
the  San  Laurenco  ‘  on  the 
Algarve  and  10  courses  in 
Florida.  Free  car  hire  is  avail¬ 
able  on  most  holidays  when 
four  people  travel  together. 
Information:  0293  514742. 

Who’s  where 

The  Austrian  National  Tour¬ 
ist  Office  (01-629  0461)  has 
published  its  annual  “Who 
Goes  Where"  guide  to  skiing 
holidays.  It  lists  the  80  tour 
operators  which  sell  Austrian 
packages  and  the  176  resorts 
and  16  UK  departure  airports 
which  they  serve.  Latest 
statistics  show  that  the  top 
three  Austrian  resorts  for 
British  skiers  last  winter  were 
Mayrhofen,  SOU  and  Kitz-: 
bubel. 

Autumn  fares 

Air  fares  to  Canada  are  com¬ 
ing  down  this  autumn  as  the 
airlines  try  to  fill  seats  in  a. 
traditionally  slack  season. 
Both  Air  Canada  (01-759 
2636)  and  Wardair  (0800 
234444)  have  cut  the  “Super 


Apex"  fore  from  London  to 
Toronto  and  Montreal  by  £50' 
to  £268  return  for  travel 
between  October  16  and 
December  15.  Return  fores  to 
Vancouver  are  cut  to  £378.' 
Bookings  have  to  be  made  at 
least  seven  days  before  depar¬ 
ture  and  there  is  a  minimum- 
stay  requirement  of  seven 
days  in  Canada. 

Wardair  is  also  marketing 
weekend  breaks  to  six  Canad¬ 
ian  destinations  during  the 
autumn,  with  a  typical  price  of 
£249  which  includes  hotel 
accommodation  for  three 
nights  in  Montreal,  Ottawa  or 
Toronto. 

Fair  game 

Some  of  the  world’s  best  game 
fishing  is  promised  in  a  new 
programme  from  Abercrombie 
and  Kent  (01-730  9600).  It  is 
offering  14  destinations  to 
appeal  to  the  more  adventur¬ 
ous  angler,  indnding  Alaska 
for  salmon  fishing,  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  for  black  marlin, 
Kashmir  for  brown  trout  and 
the  Falkland  Islands  for  sea 
front.  The  lead  price  is  £741 
for  a  week  In  Madeira,  which 
promises  high  quality  fishing 
for  a  saflfish  and  tuna  in  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

Charter  cheer 

Globespan  has  cut  fores  on  its 
autumn  charters  to  New  York, 
Boston,  Orlando  and  Toronto. 
New  York  and  Boston  flights 
are  available  from  Gatwick 
and  Manchester  from  £209 
return  till  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  flights  to  Orlando  are 
priced  at  £349  return  until 
October  23.  Gatwick-Toronto 
flights  cost  from  £199  return 
and  run  through  until  April 
1989.  Information:  0293 
541541. 


Canal  cats 

Berkhamsted-based  Bridge- 
water  Boats,  which  operates  a 
fleet  of  narrow-boats  an 
named  after  T.S.  Eliot  cats,  is 
offering  weekend  cruises  along' 
the  Grand  Union  Canal 
throughout  September  and  the 
first  half  of  October.  The 
three-night  weekends  run 
from  Saturday  toTuesday  and 
prices  are  between  £250  and 
£350  per  boat,  depending  on 
party  size.  Over  the  same 
period,  Bridgewater  is  also 
offering  a  discount  of  £40  on  a 
foil  week’s  cruise  or  £100  off 
for  a  fortnight.  Information: 
04427  3615. 


Philip  Ray 


TRAVEL  BOOKS 


^  1  Jl  ^  J  **s  scenery  is  magnificent;  its 

fjruiaea  —  * 

i  The  editor,  Chris  Gill,  ad- 

T  C\\  1  T*0  ATI  “its  the  guide’s  weakness,  too. 
tV/  HI  U  Ull  Where  are  the  most  reliable 

and  eqjoyable  ski  schools?  He 
cannot  say  yet  but  is 

\JCL  Uvl  commissioning  readers  to  re- 
XT  port  this  season  for  next. 

The  Good  Skiing  Guide  goes  *  A  Guide  to  the  Western 
from  strength  to  strength.  Its  Front,  by  Victor  Nenburg 
1989  edition,  pablishe  today  (Pengnln,  £6.95)  is  not  for 
(H odder  &  Stoughton,  £9.95)  fiwt  World  War  buffs  or 
does  the  best  available  com-  buffers.  This  illustrated  trav- 
pare-and -contrast  exorcise  on  oilers’  companion  to  the 

Europe’s  top  300  winter  sports  battlegrounds  is  an  in  trod  nc- 
resorts.  It  names  names  to  tion  to  the  mechanics  of  trench 
keep  famous  places  on  their  warfare  and  the  ideals  and 
mettle.  Val  dTsere  is  casti-  mores  of  the  time  as  well  as  the 
gated  for  “slack”  maintenance  campaigns.  Anyone  who  can’t 
of  pistes  used  principally  by  teH  a  sap  from  a  salient  would 
beginners  and  early  in  termed)-  do  well  to  begin  hue. 
ate  skiers.  The  shortcomings  •  j  ..  _ 

of  teaching  in  Zermatt  come  in  ^omm 

for  comment.  “Its  ski  schools  w-f"  8nt**E  by  ***“ 

is  widely  held  to  be  as  pooras  TO'o^'^,SOI,  /Constable, 

"  £8.95)  is  an  almost  pocket- 

sized  third  edition  of  this 
handbook.  It  describes  240 
Roman  sites  (including  16  new 
ones)  .in  10  areas  of  Britain, 
with  site  and  town  plans,  anda 
scattering  of  black  and  white 
photographs  ranging  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  town  wall  at 
Caerwent  to  the  latrine  at  the 
Housesteads  fort  on  Hadrian’s 
WalL  London  merits  a  chapter 
to  itself,  which  chronicles  the 
sad  loss  .of  whole  chunks  of 
Roman  history  at  the  hands  of 
City  developers;  viewing 
what’s  left  often  seems  to 
depend  on  the  whim  of  the  pub 
landlords,  college  porters  and 
car  park  attendants  in  whose 
territory  they  lie. 

Shona  Crawford  Poole 
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Plain  tails,  in  the  Masai  Mara  Game  ResOTejornbos  stroll  near  a  bush  air  strip,  where  at  an  altitude  of 5, 000ft  the  climate  is  comparatively  temperate  and  animal*^  including  bad-tempered  buffalo,  are  spectacularly  plentiful 

In  the  land  of  the  big  red  taxi 

In  the  vast  grasslands  of  the  national  parks,  and  the  humid  hustle  of  Mombasa,  Bryan  Appleyard  finds  that  ‘jambo’  is  the  answer  to  everything 


S 


Miss  Lillian  drives 
an  ancient  scarlet 
Mercedes  taxi  up 
and  down  the 
long,  straight  Mombasa-Mal- 
indi  road.  Most  of  the  interior 
fittings  have  gone,  as  has  the 
power  steering,  so  the  slight 
and  very  glamorous  Miss  Lil¬ 
lian  has  to  use  what  strength 
she  has  to  drag  the  two  tons  of 
blazing  red  metal  around  the 
potholes  that  come  as  stan¬ 
dard  on  any  African  road.  She 
moans  and  curses  as  she  does 
so.  Like  all  the  local  taxi- 
drivers,  she  only  ever  puts 
enough  petrol  in-  to  get  her 
through  the  next  trip.  So  every 
journey  from  the  Dolphin 
Hotel  to  Mombasa  was  a 
gamble  on  whether  two  litres 
of  four  star  could  power  the 
old  banger  for  the  duration. 
But  she  was  cheap  and  safe 
and  she  knew  everybody. 

If  you  do  make  it,  Mombasa 
is  an  acquired  taste.  But  it  is 
one  that  should  come  easily  to 
anybody  who  likes  taking  a 
sauna  in  their  clothes  in  the 
company  of  several  hundred 
people  all  intent  upon  selling 
ou  a  tag  of  macadamia  nuts, 
unudrty  is  high,  the  street 
hustlers  are  relentless  and  the 
traffic  lethal  In  an  emergency, 

•  head  for  the  Hindu  temple  or 
Fort  Jesus;  the  first  is  one  of 
the  few  ‘Mombasa  buildings 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  felling 
down  and  the  second,  built  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  16th 
century,  now  houses  a  decid¬ 
edly  cool  and  hustler-free 
museum. 

But  Kenya’s  second  dty  is 
really  one  for  the  Afrophiles. 
The  more  conventionally-in¬ 
clined  will  only  visit  the  place 
because  they  happen  to  be 
staying  at  one  of  the  beach 
hotels  -  like  the  Dolphin  — 
that  line  the  coastline  running 
northward.  These  are  the  forts 
of  post-colonialism.  Built  and 
run  largely  by  the  Germans 
and  the  Swiss,  they  have 
thrived  on  Kenya’s  relative 
political  stability  and  her 
Government’s  cautious  will¬ 
ingness  to  co-operate  with 
European  travel  companies. 
In  most  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  tourism  has  been  bru¬ 
tally  kicked  in  the  teeth.  But 
the  Kenyans  need  hard  cur¬ 
rencies  and  they  don't  come 
much  harder  than  the  Swiss 
franc. 

Which  is  one  reason  why 
the  Swiss-based  African  Safari 
Qub  is  one  of  the  main 
operators  of  the  North  Mom¬ 
basa  Hotels.  They  fly  50,000 
Swiss  and  Germans  in  a  year 
and  Have  created  a  sizeable 
local  population  of  hotel  staff 
taxi-drivers  and  hangers-on 
speaking  a  weird  combination 
of  Swahili,  German,  French 

and  English.  Since  Strahili  was 
a  composite  language  in  the 
first  place,  the  resulting 
linguistic  stew  can  be  startling. 
The  word  “jambo”.  however, 
which  technically  only  means 
“hello”  but  seems  to  contain  a 
multitude  of  ancillary  associ¬ 
ations,  covers  most  even¬ 
tualities. 

“Jambo,”  says  every  pass¬ 
ing  Kenyan. 

“Jambo,”-  you  reply  and 
everybody  is  happy-  . 

Unlike  the  Empire  Bins,  the 
new  Euro-colonists  have 


loadsamoney  and  they  do  not 
run  the  country.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  things  have  begun  to 
change.  As  one  ASC  executive 
said,  “your  Mrs  Thatcher”  has 
put  enough  cash  in  our  pock¬ 
ets  to  make  marketing  their 
holidays  over  here  worth¬ 
while.  So  in  the  post-post¬ 
colonial  era,  the  British  are 
being  invited  tack.  ASC  is 
flying  from  Stanstead  to  Basle 
to  link  up  with  their  flights  to 
Mombasa. 

ASC  runs  a  variety  of  safaris 
from  its  hotels,  varying  in 
length  from  one  and  a  half 
days  to  one  week.  Costs  range 
from  £162  to  £611.  We  took 
the  three-day  Mara  Simta 
Safari.  This  involved  a  two- 
hour  flight  in  a  Twin-Otter 
round  Mount  Kilimanjaro  to 
the  Masai  Mara  Game  Re¬ 
serve.  Thanks  to  an  altitude  of 
over  5,000  feet,  the  climate 
here  is  fairly  temperate. 

The  accommodation  — 
at  the  Mara  Buffalo 
Camp  —  is  superb. 
You  are  given  a  hut 
bra  sort  of  roofed  tent,  both  of 
which  manage  to  be  comfort¬ 
able  and  yet  appropriately 
daring.  The  camp  is  bordered 
by  a  last-flowing  river  on  one 
side  and  a  stream  on  the  other. 
You  are  warned  to  cross 
neither  as,  outside,  innocent¬ 
looking  bushes  can  conceal  the 
gratuitously  ugly  and  fearfully 
bad-tempered  buffelo,  one  of 
the  few  animals  in  the  reserve 
that  is  considered  likely  to 
attack  hitmans 
That  being  said,  we  were 
twice  quite  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  by  irate  elephants  while 
on  safari.  Both  times  our 
driver,  Joseph,  displayed  un¬ 
nerving  signs  of  alarm.  But, 
otherwise,  snakes  run  away, 
Hons  and  cheetahs  don’t  care 
and,  sadly,  poachers  have  left 
only  two  rhinos  in  the  Mara. 
The  scenery  alone  is  worth  the 
trip.  The  flat  grasslands  and 
gentle  Hills  of  the  Mara  stretch 
for  miles.  Visible  distances  are 
unnervingly  vast  and  the  si¬ 
lence,  when  the  LandCruisers 
pause,  is  total  but  for  the 
steady  breeze  that  blows  more 
or  less  constantly  through  the 
grass. 

Animals  are  spectacularly 
plentiful  Prides  of  around  20 
lions  pay  no  attention  whatso¬ 
ever  as  you  park  next  to  them. 
Giraffes  are  there  in  epidemic 
proportions,  elephants  are 
rarer  and  more  bad-tempered, 
you  are  likely  to  see  a  cheetah 
within  the  first  couple  of 
hours,  and,  of  course,  there  are 
vast  herds  of  wildebeest,  ze¬ 
bra,  gazelle,  antelope,  all  usu¬ 
ally  accompanied  by  wart- 
hogs.  The  sheer  numbers  are 
stunning  and,  if  you  go  in 
August,  the  entire  Mara  is 
black  with  up  to  two  million 
migrating  wildebeest. 

Joseph's  eyesight  was 
extraordinary.  “Big  Sirota!” 
he  would  cry,  gesturing  at 
some  vaguely  tawny  dot 
amidst  the  grass  about  a  mile 
away.  I  had  taken  it  for  a  speck 
on  my  sunglasses;  but,  sure 
enough,  it  is  a  lull  grown  male 
lion  prowling  disconsolately 
with  three  buddies,  all  looking 
as  bored  as  only  lions  know 
how. 

Food  at  the  camp  is  no 
better  than  OK.  But  there  is  a 


surreal  frisson  after  dinner. 
Camp  guards,  swinging  Masai 
dubs,  escort  you  tack  to  your 
but  or  lent.  The  surreal  touch 
is  Ural  they  are  clad  in  Swiss 
Army  greatcoats,  bought  by 
ASC  as  a  job  lot  to  protect  its 
local  staff  from  the  chilly 
Mara  night  air. 

Back  at  the  Dolphin  food  is 
again  okayish.  Nevertheless, 
the  Dolphin  is  the  best  -  and 
most  expensive  -  hotel  ASC 
offers.  It  is  immaculately  run 
and  the  beach,  but  for  the 
inevitable  hustlers  peddling 
cheap  safaris  and  fake  Masai 
woodwork,  is  flawless. 

The  Dolphin  also  has  a 
superior  restaurant  if  you  are 
paying  for  deluxe  or  special 
service  -  this,  incidentally, 
also  gets  you  a  sunbed,  essen¬ 
tial  when  among  Germans 
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who  sneak  out  at  3am  and 
reserve  them  with  towels. 

But,  for  the  best  local  food, 
get  Miss  Lillian  to  take  you  to 
the  Tamarind.  This  hangs  on  a 
cliff  overlooking  Mombasa. 
Service  is  very  unKenyan  in 


that  it  is  sophisticated  and 
efficient  and  the  food  is,  to  say 
the  least,  challenging.  A  bib  is 
tied  around  your  neck  and 
huge  crabs  in  wooden  bowls 
are  smashed  before  your  eyes. 
For  the  more  squeamish  there 


is  excellent  lobster,  something 
ofa  rarity  in  Kenya,  where  the 
local  variety  tends  to  taste 
rather  muddy.  It  is,  according 
to  all  the  guidebooks,  the  best 
restaurant  in  Kenya  and  it  is 
certainly  better  than  almost 
anything  between  the  Charing 
Cross  Road  and  Regent  Street 
Less  overpowering  is  the  Sea 
Haven,  a  mile  from  the  Dol¬ 
phin,  and,  again,  superbly 
situated  on  a  efiff  top.  Food 
here  is  unpretentious  but  gen¬ 
erally  better  than  the  hotel 
But,  the  safer!  apart,  the 
best  and  most  memorable  part 
of  the  trip  is  the  heady  African 
social  mix.  Daily  The  Nation 
newspaper  comes  into  your 
room,  slavishly  to  report  the 
triumphs  of  President  Moi, 
yet  at  the  same  time  undercut¬ 
ting  them  with  the  evident 


poverty  and  uneasy  industrial¬ 
ization  that  lurks  behind  the 
advertisements  and  the  less 
programmed  stories.  Kenya  is 
struggling  with  economic  dev¬ 
elopment  as  if  it  were  an  ill- 
fitting  suit  of  dolhes. 

Cheap  bustlers  and 
smart  waiters  alike 
come  from  this  land 
to  confront  wealthy 
Europe  in  the  restaurants  and 
on  the  beaches.  The  result  is 
friendly  incomprehension, 
occasional  awkwardness  and  a 
kind  of  persistent  comedy  of 
manners.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
midst  of  this  strange,  stilted 
atmosphere,  there  are  oddities 
like  John  Hope.  Bom  to  a 
white  colonial  family  in  Nai¬ 
robi,  now,  in  his  mid-thirties, 
he  works  as  a  trouble-shooter 


for  ASC.  But,  on  Friday 
nights,  go  to  the  Starion  night 
dub.  There  Big  John  puts  on  a 
glittery  shin  with  puffed 
sleeves,  tight  trousers  and 
becomes  a  reincarnated  Elvis. 
He  takes  to  the  stage  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Miss  Kenya  1987  and 
the  Shady  Haze  rock  band. 

Then,  for  two  hours,  two 
Englishmen  and  a  Kenya 
woman  sing  American  rock  *n’ 
roll  to  an  audience  of  Swiss 
and  Germans.  In  Kenya  only 
the  lions  seem  unconfused. 

©TtaiM  Nawspopars  Ud  19M 

•  African  Safari  Club  holidays 
can  be  booked  through 
Equator  Holidays,  35  Thayer 
Street  London  W1M  5LH  (01- 
486  4595).  Humidity  on  the 
Kenya  coast  is  highest  in  May 
and  lowest  in  January  and 
February. 


Down  on  the  coast  at  Mombasa:  fishing  dhow 
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WERE  OFFERING  NEW 
STUDENTS  A  FREE  FILOFAX 
AND  A  FREE  SET  OF  NOTES. 


Open  a  student  account  at  Barclays  and  you'll  get  a  genuine  Filofax'*  absolutely  free.  Plus  two  crisp  fivers  to 
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planner  and  a  timetable.  So  you've  no  excuse  for  missing  lectures.  Or  important  meetings  in 
the  union  bar. 

But  uc're  offering  lots  of  other  things  free  too.  You 
won't  have  to  pay  a  penny  for  banking  with  /is. 
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And  a  Barclays 
Connect  card,  which  you  can  use  in 
cash  dispenser  machines  or  as  a  cheque  guaran¬ 
tee  card.  Or  instead  of  cheques  at  Visa  outlets. 

Then  'll  he  a  Student  Business  Officer  on  band  to  grit  you  extra  help  and  advice. 
You  can  also  apply  for  an  overdraft  of  up  to  £250  at  a  preferential  rate.  And  you  still  won't  hate 
to  pay  for  your  transactions.  So  call  in  to  Barclays  now  and  you'll  pick  up  much  more  than  a  set  of  notes. 
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Please  send  me  details  of  your  student  package. 
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By  Alan  Lee 
Cricket  Correspondent 

The  man  management  of  England 
cricketers,  one  of  the  most  contentious 
issues  daring  this  calamitous  season, 
has  come  under  attack  from  a  most 
unexpected  direction,  with  the  dis¬ 
carded  captain,  Christopher  Cowdrey, 
revealing  a  sense  of  painful  resent¬ 
ment  over  his  treatment  by  the 
selectors. 

Cowdrey  had  his  say  yesterday  in  a 
national  newspaper,  by  which  time  he 
had  already  posted  a  Tetter  to  the 
-chairman  of  selectors,  Peter  May, 
informing  him  that  be  is  no  longer 
available  for  the  winter  tour  of  India. 
Mjy.h  Cowdrey’s  godfather  and,  by 
definition, .  a  dose  family  friend; 
perhaps  this  more  than  anything  else 
demonstrates  the  degree  of  emotions 
involved. 

Micky  Stewart,  the  England  to am 
manager  and  one  of  four  selectors, 
takes  the  brant  of  Cowdrey’s  criticism 
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grants  Cowdrey  no  favours 


for  failing  to  keep  a  promise  to 
maintain  contact  and  for  allegedly 
making  it  seem  that  Cowdrey  would 
pot  be  welcome  at  the  OvaL  when 
injury  had  obliged  him  to  hand  over  to 
Graham  Gooch  for  the  filial  Test 
match  against  the  West  Indies. 

Stewart  was  alerted  to  the  artide 
yesterday  morning  and  immediately 
telephoned  flfawdrey.  He  later  said: 
“The  situation  between  Chris  and 
myself  is  line.  I  don’t  want  to  go  into 
details  of  what  was  said.  The  problem 
is,  there  was  so  much  ballyhoo  when 
he  was  appointed  that  there  is  now  an 
inevitable  sense  of  let-down.  1  feet  a  tot 
of  sympathy  for  him,  as  1  have  said 
before,  bnt  be  was  treated  no  dif¬ 
ferently  to  anyone  else." 

Cowdrey's  assertion  is  that  no 
player,  captain  or  not,  should  be 
treated  with  the  indifference  accorded 
to  him.  He  is  quoted  as  saying:  “I  am 
stilt  waiting  to  be  told  where  1  went 
wrong  or  why  I  wasn't  good  enough 


after  just  one  match.  I'd  heard  about 
what  went  on  from  otter  players — and 
now  I  know  for  myself." 

What  we  have  is  a  respected, 
educated  cricketer  with  a  famous 
establishment  name  feeling  so  disillu¬ 
sioned  that  he  has  resorted  to  publicly 
attacking  the  men  who  ran  the 
England  team.  It  is  qaHe  likely  to  land 
him  before  a  disciplinary  committee, 
because  the  Test  and  County  Cricket 
Board  confirmed  yesterday  they  had 
not  sanctioned  the  article,  hot  that  be 
went  ahead  in  fnl!  knowledge  of  this  is 
testimony  to  bis  anger. 

Cowdrey  drew  attention  to  others 
who  have  had  canse  to  feel  a  grieved  by 
the  selectors  this  summer,  saying:  “If 
this  is  the  way  they  treat  those  who 
come  and  go  in  the  England  side,  no 
wonder  we're  doing  badly  and  team 
spirit  is  so  low."  Stewart,  dearly 
feeling  this  was  a  direct  criticism  of  his 
management,  countered  by  explaining; 
“My  policy  is  that  whenever  anyone  is 
left  out,  they  hear  it  from  me  or  from 


the  captain  ratter  than  from  news¬ 
papers  or  radio." 

Cowdrey's  outburst,  at  the  end  of  a 
summer  in  which  England  have 
sacked  three  captains,  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  more  damning  reflection  on 
chairman  May,  whose  job  it  is  to  hire 
and  tire  at  this  level.  It  should  have 
been  May,  not  Stewart,  who  took  his 
own  godson  aside  for  an  hour  to 
explain  the  selectors'  thinking. 

It  should  have  been  May  who  spent 
more  time  with  Mike  Catting  after  his 
distressing  dismissal  in  Jane.  And  it 
should  have  been  May,  two  years  ago, 
who  summoned  the  human  decency  to 
disenss  with  David  Gower  why  he  was 
being  relieved  of  a  job  which  had 
already  been  offered  elsewhere. 

By  a  stroke  of  supreme  irony, 
Cowdrey  may  well  have  helped  hasten 
the  departure  of  May  from  a  job  for 
which  he  was  never  well  sailed  and  in 
which  he  has  now,  by  overwhelming 
consent,  outstayed  his  welcome. 
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From  Rex  Bellamy,  Tennis  Correspondent,  New  York 


Boris  Becker,  Brad  Gilbert. 
John  McEnroe,  and  Pam  Shri- 
ver.  who  had  all  been  seeded 
w  reach  the  Iasi  16  of  one 
singles  event  or  the  other, 
were  among  the  losers  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  United 
States  championships. 

Becker  and  McEnroe  were 
beaten  by  Australians,  Darren 
Cahill  and  Mark  Woodforde, 
respectively,  and  John 
Frawley  produced  another 
impressive  Australian  win, 
over  Paul  Annacone.  Gilbert 
fell  to  Jaime  Yzaga.  from 
Peru,  and  Shriver  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  Leila  Meskhi  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Shriver  could 
not  serve  and  volley  well 
enough  to  subdue  a  smart  and 
tidy  opponent. 

Meskhi's  success  was  a  re¬ 
minder  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between 
Soviet  coaches.  One  has  to 
avoid  the  word  Russian, 
because  Georgians  —  Meskhi 
included  —  can  be  sensitive 
about  the  distinction.  Calling 
them  Russians  is  rather  like 
describing  the  Welsh  as 
English. 

What  matters  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  moment  is  the 
Olympic  tournament,  which 
will  begin'on  September  20. 
Their  men’s  coach  does  not 
think  the  US  championships 
are  the  ideal  preparation,  so 
Andrei  Chesnokov  and  com¬ 
pany  are  missing.  The  wom¬ 
en's  coach  takes  the  other 
view,  which  explains  why 
Natalia  Zvereva  (an  early 
loser).  Larisa  Savchenko,  and 
Meskhi  have  submitted  to  the 
competitive  fires  of  Flushing 
Meadow. 

Woodforde,  who  beat 
McEnroe  in  Toronto  three 
weeks  ago,  rubbed  it  in  with  a 
7-5,  4-6,  6-7.  6-3.  6-1  win 
under  floodlights.  The  match 
lasted  three  hours  and  50 
minutes  and  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  echoing  roars  from  a 
succession  of  aircraft  taking 
off  from  La  Guardia. 

The  ginger-haired 
Woodforde,  aged  22,  is  a  tall 
left-hander  from  Adelaide.  He 
ranks  only  18  places  below 
McEnroe  and  has  become  a 
difficult  man  to  stop  on  the  big 
occasions.  In  the  past  fpur 
grand  slam  championships, 
plus  the  Lipton  tournament  at 
Key  Biscayne,  Woodforde’s 
progress  has  been  anesled  by 
Ivan  Lendl  (twice),  Miloslav 
Mecir,  Mats  Wilander.  and 
Pat  Cash:  the  kind  of  players 
who  can  slop  anybody.  At 


Wimbledon,  Woodforde  had  a 
match  point  against  Lendl. 

Woodforde’s  racket  has 
more  widely-spaced  stringing 
than  mosL  Racket  design  is  a 
speciality  of  his  coach,  Barry 
Phillips- Moo  re,  who  used  to 
be  associated  with  the 
controversial,  briefly  fashion¬ 
able  “spaghetti”  racket. 

The  racket  had  no  great 
relevance  to  McEnroe’s  de¬ 
feat.  but  Woodforde  obvi¬ 
ously  feels  at  ease  with  it  and 
has  developed  into  a  solid  and 
composed  player  —  not  the 
kind  to  be  disturbed  by  air¬ 
craft  noise  or,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  McEnroe's  occasional 
pauses  for  conversational  ex¬ 
changes  with  the  umpire, 
Richard  Ings. 

Left-handers  tend  to  be  ill  at 
ease  when  playing  other  left¬ 
handers.  The  important  thing 
to  remember  about  McEnroe, 
though,  is  that  he  has  not  won 
a  grand  slam  tournament 
since  1 984 and,  as  was  evident 
in  this  match,  is  no  longer  as 
consistently  masterful  as  he 
used  to  be. 

McEnroe's  forehand  has 
long  been  a  fickle  ally,  es¬ 
pecially  when  his  confidence 
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is  under  stress.  His  services 
and  volleys  have  lost  some  of 
their  penetration  and  pre¬ 
cision. 

In  this  match,  moreover,  be 
made  too  many  unforced  er¬ 
rors  and  was  not  the  McEnroe 
of  old  when  playing  the  big 
points.  McEnroe  did  seem  to 
be  swinging  into  form  in  the 
second  and  third  sets,  but 
Woodforde  stayed  with  him. 
Woodforde’s  service  returns 
were  a  persistent  source  of 
concern  for  McEnroe. 

Cahill  had  a  much  easier 
task  against  Becker,  who  has 
problems  —  sometimes  pain¬ 
ful  —  with  both  feet  and  has 
temporarily  been  deprived  of 
his  bounding  agility.  There  is 
nothing  spectacular  about 
Cahill's  tennis  but  he  is  a 
lively  and  aggressive  player 
with  a  solid,  well-organized 
game.  On  this  occasion, 
Becker  lacked  the  physical  and 
mental  resilience  to  deal  with 
it. 

Jimmy  Connors  had  his 
36th  birthday  yesterday  —  but 
was  practising  by  9.30.  Maybe 
he  is  familiar  with  a  hack¬ 
neyed  maxim  among  particu¬ 
larly  hard-eyed  mountaineers: 
to  rest  is  not  to  conquer. 


Tap?? 


Serving  his  purpose:  Cahill’s  well-organized  game  proved  enough  to  teat  the  ailing  Becker. 


Pointers 
from  New 
Zealand 

San  Diego  (Reuter)  —  New 
Zealand  have  offered  a  three- 
point  plan  for  the  next  Ameri¬ 
ca's  Cup  races,  should  they 
wrest  the  trophy  from  the  San 
Diego  Yacht  Club  in  the  best- 
of-three  series  beginning  here 
on  Wednseday. 

The  Mercury  Bay  Boating 
Gub  syndicate  said  that  if 
New  Zetland  took  the  cup,  by 
racing  or  in  court  they  would: 
consider  all  challenges  that  are 
received  within  120  days  of 
Mercury  Bay’s  being  assigned 
the  cup  to  have  been  received 
simultaneously;  designate  one 
challenging  club  to  be  the 
challenger  of  record  upon 
agreement  that  the  club  will 
conduct  a  challenger  elimina¬ 
tion  series;  stipulate,  that  if 
Mercury  Bay  and  the  chal¬ 
lenger  cannot  agree  on  the 
design,  the  competing  yachts 
will  be  of  the  type,  ng  and 
dimensions  specified  in  the 
notice  of  challenge  (given  by 
the  challenger  who  is  chosen 
as  the  challenger  of  record). 

Michael  Fay,  who  heads  the 
New  Zealanders’  team,  said 
they  did  not  now  have  a 
challenger  in  mind  but  admit- 
ledihey  would  like  to  see  Alan 
Bond.,  of  Australia,  in  that 
role.  . 

New  Zealand  will  race  a 
mono-hulled  sloop  against  the 
Americans’  catamaran, 
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United  they  must  stand 


The  championship  is  today  in 
grave  danger  of  being  virtually 
decided  after  the  second  game 
of  the  season.  If,  as  we  are  led 
to  believe,  Manchester  United 
represent  the  most  serious 
threat  to  Liverpool  retaining 
their  title,  it  is  vital,  if  interest 
is  to  be  sustained,  that  United 
come  away  from  Anfield  to¬ 
day  with  their  reputation 
intact. 

Even  then  it  is  no  guarantee 
that  United  will  push  Liver¬ 
pool  all  the  way  to  the 
finishing  line.  Manchester 
United  have  not  lost  at 
Anfield  in  eight  matches  since 
the  start  of  the  decade,  win¬ 
ning  four  and  drawing  foun 
easily  the  best  record  of  any 
dub  in  the  League.  Yet  in  that 
period  Liverpool  have  still 
gone  on  to  win  the  first 
division  on  five  occasions 
while  the  best  that  Manchester 


By  Clive  White 

United  have  managed  is  third 
place. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  sort  of 
confrontation  that  either  side 
could  have  done  without  so 
early  in  the  season,  though  the 
victor,  if  there  is  one,  will 
think  differently.  “Generally  it 
is  most  teams'  Cup  final  when 
they  play  against  us.  It  has 
been  that  way  for  25  years  so  it 
is  nothing  new.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  this  club  that  other 
teams  do  think  that  way,” 
Kenny  Dalgjish,  the  Liverpool 
manager,  said. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  friction 
that  exists  between  the  two 
clubs,  Alex  Ferguson,  the 
Manchester  Uniied  manager, 
may  take  that  as  a  rather 
derogatory  remark  (though  a 
true  one).  It  was,  however,  no 
more  derogatory  than  that  of 
Ferguson’s  yesterday  that  "if 
King  Kong  was  sat  in  the 
manager's  chair  at  Anfield. 


Ticket  mix-up  on  Kop 


Police  will  be  on  extra  alert  at 
today's  match  between  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  United 
after  tte  discovery  that  more 
than  1,000  tickets  for  tte 
Liverpool-only  Kop  section  of 
the  ground  have  been  sold  to 
United  supporters. 

The  match  has  teen  hit  by 
crowd  violence  in  recent  years. 
In  1986  Manchester  United 
players  were  attacked  with  CS 
gas  as  they  arrived  at  the 
Anfield  ground.  Their  team 


coach  was  pelted  with  bricks 
and  other  missiles. 

Last  year,  fighting  broke  out 
on  the  Kop  after  touts  sold 
United  supporters  tickets  for 
home  supporters. 

Yesterday,  a  Merseyside 
police  spokesman  said  1,000 
tickets,  priced  at  £3.50  each, 
had  been  sold  by  toots  for  as 
much  as  £12  in  the  Manches¬ 
ter  area. 

The  match  has  been  made 
all  ticket  with  a  noon  kick  off 

10  minimise  violence. 


Liverpool  would  still  play  in 
the  same  way  —  that  is  one  of 
their  strengths”. 

Dalglish  has  announced  the 
some  squad  that  was  on  duty 
for  last  week's  opening  3-0  win 
against  Charlton  Athletic  but 
would  give  no  indication  as  to 
whether  Rush  would  make  his 
reappearance,  pointing  out 
with  his  usual  reticence:  “If  I 
wanted  to  give  it  (the  team) 
oui  1  would  do  so.” 

In  any  case,  the  absence  of 
Rush  may  make  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  Liverpool's  for¬ 
tunes  today.  He  has  never 
scored  against  United  since 
first  joining  Liverpool  from 
Chester  seven  years  ago.  And 
it  was  only  when  Liverpool 
reverted  to  last  season's  tactic 
of  feeding  Barnes  down  the 
flank  that  they  overran  Not¬ 
tingham  Forest  in  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Credit  Centenary 
Trophy  in  midweek. 

While  Rush,  who  is  less 
than  fully  fit,  may  be  content 
to  sit  it  out  a  while  on  the 
substitutes'  bench,  it  is  ev¬ 
ident  that  United's  Davenport 
certainly  is  not  after  spending 
most  of  last  season  in  that 
role.  His  outburst  to  that  effect 
in  the  media  this  week  has  had 
its  effecL 

Howard  Wilkinson,  the 
Sheffield  Wednesday  man¬ 
ager.  announced  that  he  would 
be  making  an  inquiry  about 
the  player  while  Ferguson 
announced  that  he  would  be 
fining  him  for  a  breach  of  the 
club’s  code  of  discipline. 


Substitute 
ride  for 
Whitaker 

Next  Milton,  the  horse  which 
cannot  go  to  the  Olympic 
show-jumping  event,  will  be 
appearing  next  week  in  West 
Germany.  The  regular  rider, 
John  Whitaker,  will  partner 
Next  Mthon  at  the 
Donaueschingen  show  from 
September  8  to  1 !. 

The  horse's  owners.  Tom 
and  Doreen  Bradley,  have 
repeatedly  refused  to  allow 
Next  Milton,  which  originally 
belonged  to  their  late  daughter 
Caroline,  to  travel  to  Seoul. 

The  other  riders  selected  to 
represent  Britain  at  the  show 
are  Uz  Edgar,  Annette  Lewis, 
Emma  Mac,  Kelly  Brown  and 
James  Fisher. 


Cram  going  to 
training  camp 

Sieve  Cram  will  join  the  rest 
of  the  British  athletics  learn  at 
their  Minel-sponsored  pre- 
Olympic  training  camp  in 
Nihon,  Japan  on  Sunday. 
September  M.  The  8(H)  and 
1.500  metres  gold  medal  hope, 
whose  participation  is  in 
doubt  because  of  ihc  leg  injury 
he  suffered  in  Italy,  expects  to 
be  hack  in  training  within  two 
days. 

Cram’s  setback  has  led  Wil¬ 
liam  Hill  to  suspend  betting 
on  both  the  800  and  1,500 
metres  events. 


Bruno  is 
handed 

delay  by 
Tyson 

By  Srikomar  Sen 
Boxing  Correspondent 

Frank  Bruno,  who  has  been 
waiting  since  September  3  to 
challenge  Mike  Tyson  for  the 
world  heavyweight  champ¬ 
ionship  at  Wembley  Stadium, 
has  had  the  date  of  the 
encounter  changed  again  from 
October  8  to  October  22. 

The  world  champion's 
trainer.  Kevin  Rooney,  set  the 
new  date  in  New  York  yes¬ 
terday  after  Tyson  had  seen  a 
specialist  about  his  right  hand, 
which  he  damaged  in  a  brawl 
with  Milch  Green,  a  former 
sparring  partner. 

Dr  David  Chiu  said  that  the 
hairline  fracture  had  almost 
healed  and  he  removed  the 
cast.  “The  doctor  said  the 
hand  will  be  completely 
healed  five  weeks  from  the 
injury,"  said  Rooney.  “That 
means  he'll  be  able  to  start 
hitting  people  and  things  by 
September  25.” 

The  postponement  will  not 
pose  any  problems  for  Bruno. 
He  will  have  to  ease  off  a  bit 
until  nearer  the  bouL  Bruno's 
manager,  Terry  Lawless  said: 
“Frank  will  wind  down  his 
training  slightly  if  there  is  a 
delay,  but  that  might  be  a  good 
thing.  He's  well  in  front  with 
his  preparation  work,  but  it's 
hard  to  get  him  out  of  the  gym 
to  relax  sometimes.’ 

Lawless  was  glad  that  yes¬ 
terday  the  big  man  went  to  the 
Amnesty  International  con¬ 
cert  at  Wembley.'Mt's  one  of 
the  things  he  feels  strongly 
about”  Lawless  said:  “I  was 
happy  to  get  him  out  of  the 
gym  for  a  while.  I’ve  been 
looking  for  a  chance  to  get  him 
out  of  the  gym  for  a  few  days. 
He  just  loves  to  train.” 

Although  Tyson  weighs 
over  17st,  a  stone  and  a  bit 
over  his  fighting  weight,  he  is 
will  not  be  rushing  into  seri¬ 
ous  training  immediately.  On 
Wednesday  he  will  travel  to 
the  Soviet  Union  with  his 
wife,  Robin  Givens,  who  will 
film  in  Moscow  for  a  tele¬ 
vision  series.  He  is  expected  to 
start  work  in  a  Moscow  gym. 

Rooney  said:  “We’ll  do 
some  running,  shadow  boxing, 
and  he’ll  be  hitting  the  big  bag 
with  his  left  band  only.  He 
weighs  about  2401b  right  now, 
but  he'll  get  it  off  fast.  He 
always  does.”  However,  Roo¬ 
ney  is  a  little  concerned  about 
the  hand.  He  is  hoping  noth¬ 
ing  except  Bruno  goes  when  he 
lands  the  big  right.  “The  only 
question  I  have  is  when  he  hits 
somebody,  with  his  power,  I 
just  hope  nothing  breaks 
again.” 

Tyson  is  expected  to  arrive 
in  London  on  September  25. 


Catting:  chance  to  pot  an  unhappy  summer  behind  him 

Neale  straggling 
to  make  final 


While  Mike  Gatting,  the 
Middlesex  and  former  Eng¬ 
land  raptain,  will  be  hoping  to 
end  an  unhappy  summer  on  a 
triumphant  note  in  the 
NatWest  final  at  Lord's  today, 
his-  opposite  number  for 
Worcestershire,  Phil  Neale, 
will  be  grateful  just  to  be  fit 
enough  to  play. 

Neale  is  suffering  from  a 
stomach  complaint  he  picked 
up  during  the  team's  break  in 
Devon  this  week  and  spent 
Thursday  night  in  hospital. 
Last  night  he  was  hoping  to  be 
well  enough  to  join  his  team¬ 
mates  for  their  eve-of-firtal 
dinner,  though  having  missed 
their  last  net  practice. 

Neale's  absence  would  pot 
even  greater  emphasis  on  the 
contribution  of  the  prolific 
Graeme  Hick,  for  whom  this  is 
at  last  a  stage  worthy  of  his 
talents.  If  Neale  cannot  play, 
Tim  Curtis,  the  England  open¬ 
ing  batsman,  will  be  captain. 

Gatting  and  his  side  hare  a 


had  a  more  routine  prepara¬ 
tion,  a  comity  championship  at 
Hove  against  Sussex  which 
ended  as  a  draw  yesterday. 
Middlesex  have  no  injury 
problems. 

The  weather,  however, 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Heavy  showers  are  fore¬ 
cast,  although  tte  condition  of 
the  ground,  in  spite  of  down- 
poors  earlier  in  the  week, 
remains  excellent 
The  MCC  secretary,  Lt-Col 
John  Stephenson,  said  yes¬ 
terday:  “The  pitch  is  bone 
hard  and  dry  and,  despite  all 
the  rain  we  have  had  this 
week,  the  outfield  was  per¬ 
fectly  playable  when  I  walked 
across  It  earlier  today.” 

If  the  match  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  today  it  will  be  carried 
over  until  Monday.  Tickets  for 
today  will  still  be  valid  then. 

Mike  Gatting  and 
Graeme  Hick  profiles,  page  50 
Match  preview  and 
statistics,  page  51 
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MATCH  OF  THE  DAY 


aC  R 


Today  s  NatWest  Trophy  final  at  Lord’s  involves  two  cricketers  for  whom  the  summer  of  1988  will  evoke  memories  of  triumph  and  disgrace 


Yesterday’s  martyr,  tomorrow’s  hero 
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After  a  wretched  summer,  Mike  Gatting  seeks  consolation  in  a  oneday 
trophy.  John  Woodcock  argues  that,  however  low  the  reputation  of 
Middlesex’s  captain  has  fallen,  England  could  do  with  more  like  him 


It  would  take  a  hard  man  not 
to  be  pleased  for  Mike  Gatting 
if  Middlesex  should  carry  off 
the  Nat  West  Trophy  at  Lord's 
today.  No  cricketer  can  ever 
have  had  a  more  traumatic, 
more  turbulent  year,  and 
whatever  view  one  may  have 
taken  of  his  various  exploits,  it 
is  time  the  sun  shone  on  him. 

It  is  not  easy,  without  living 
and  travelling  with  a  team,  to 
comprehend  the  pressures 
that  are  now  borne  upon 
them.  Of  an  England  captain, 
in  charge  of  a  moderate  side, 
qualities  are  required  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  where 
the  fielders  should  stand,  and 
who  should  bow]  the  next 
over.  You  need  patience  and 
understanding,  and  it  helps  to 
be  humble;  you  have,  at  once, 
to  be  a  benevolent  dictator 
and  fit  enough  not  to  trail  in 
last  from  the  laps  round  the 
ground. 

The  World  Cup  in  India 
and  Pakistan  last  autumn 
made  such  demands  on  the 
equilibrium  and  stamina  of 
the  players  as  would  have 
tested  even  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  Hie  noise  and  enormity 
ofEngland's  semi-final  against 
India  in  Bombay  were  of  a 
kind  that  our  fe  there  could 
never  have  envisaged.  Cal¬ 
cutta  came  next,  then  Lahore 
and  Karachi,  and  Faisalabad, 
and  then  Sydney  and  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Auckland  and 
Christchurch  and  Wellington 
and  Edgbaston  and  Trent 
Bridge  and  Marshall  and 
Richards  and  Grecnidge  and 
numbness  and  madness  and 
soreness  and  sourness. 

That  Mike  Gatting  snapped 
late  one  afternoon  in 
Faisalabad,  under  much 
provocation,  was  human 
enough,  however  lamentable, 
however  stubborn  his  sub¬ 
sequent  behaviour.  He  no 
more  aspired  to  the  England 
captaincy  when  he  first  played 
for  Middlesex  in  1975  than 
did  Patsy  Hendren  or  Jim 
Sims  or  "Young  Jack" 
Hearne.  It  is  ironic,  at  a  time 
when  the  job  is  more  demand¬ 
ing  than  ever  before,  that  it 
gets  passed  around  among 
players  to  whom  the  stress  is 
prejudicial  and  by  whom  the 
responsibilities  are  not  always 
fully  perceived.  Such  is 
egalitarianism. 

Fortunate  to  go  (o  a  primary 
school  at  Willesden  where 
cricket  was  played,  and  then  to  j 
the  John  Kelly's  High  School  i 


at  Cricklewood,  where  the 
deputy  headmaster  arranged 
for  him  to  get  some  games 
elsewhere;  Galling  was  very 
soon  a  rising  star.  As  an  11- 
y  ear-old,  in  1968,  he  scored 
102  not  out  for  Wykeham 
Juniors  against  Sionebridge 
Juniors,  when  the  next  best 
score  was  3.  At  14,  he  got  100 
in  1 10  minutes  against 
G.  H.  G.  Doggart’s  Public 
Schools  XL  echoing  the  114 
which  Denis  Compton  made 
for  the  Elementary  Schools 
against  C.  F.  Tufhefi’s  XI  at 
Lord's  in  1932. 

As  the  Middlesex  coach, 
Don  Bennett  soon  got  to  hear 
of  Gatting,  and  he  has  been, 
ever  since,  a  faithful  sup¬ 
porter.  When,  through  the 
committee  room  window  at 
Lord’s,  Sir  George  (Gubby) 
Allen  watched  Gatting  make 
30-odd  for  the  England 
Under- 19s  against  West  In¬ 
dies  Under-19s  in  1974,  he 
said  to  Bennett  “Well  I 
haven't  seen  enough  to  know 
quite  how  good  be  is,  but  TO 
tell  you  something  —  he's  got  a 
bell  of  a  lot  of  courage."  The 
groundsman  was  trying  out  a 
relaid  pitch  for  the  match,  and 
it  was  nasty,  and  Gatting  was 
much  battered  about  by  a 
young  Wayne  DanieL 
Having  just  established 
himself  in  the  Middlesex  side 
of  1976,  which  was  on  its  way 
to  winning  the  county  champ¬ 
ionship,  it  was  with  some 
reluctance  that  Gatting  left 
them  in  late  July  to  tour  West 
Indies  with  Young  England. 
There  he  headed  the  totting 
averages  from  two  other 
future  England  captains. 
Christopher  Cowdrey  and 
David  Gower,  and  he  took  the 


most  wickets.  He  was  off  again 
that  winter,  on  a  Whitbread 
Scholarship  to  Balmain,  the 
Sydney  club  who  invited  him 
back  to  captain  them  three 
years  later,  something  which 
he  did  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  success. 

By  then,  Gatling’s  Test 
career  had  started.  The  long 
struggle  had  begun  to  con¬ 
vince  the  sceptics  that  he  was 
an  England  player.  As  one  of 
those  who  never  doubted  it, 
and  we  were  a  rapidly  dwin¬ 
dling  band,  I  know  what  be 
went  through.  Even  when  be 
made  big  scores  for  Middle¬ 
sex,  it  would  be  emphasized 
not  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
bowling  with  his  remarkable 
power,  but  that  he  should 
have  been  out  when  he  was  six 
or  10.  However  dogmatic  the 
criticism,  he  took  it  like  a 
champion. 

Of  his  early  England  cap¬ 
tains,  Ian  Botham,  Keith 
Fletcher  and  Bob  Willis  all 
questioned  his  ability  at  Test 
leveL  The  first  to  stand  up  for 
him  was  Gower,  who  took 
him  as  his  vice-captain  to 
India  in  1984-85,  with  any¬ 
thing  but  the  full  backing  of 
the  selectors,  and  made  a  hero 
of  him.  The  elegance  with 
which,  less  than  two  years 
later.  Gower  accepted  the  loss 
of  the  England  captaincy  to 
Gatting  was  an  example  which 
Gatling  himself,  could  he  have 
managed  h.  would  have  done 
well  to  follow  when  his  own 
time  came. 

By  the  end  of  the  English 
season  of  1984,  Gatting  had 
played  53  Test  innings  for  a 
lop  score  of  81.  Over  the  next 
three  years,  he  averaged  62, 
leading  England  to  die  re  ten- 


MIKE  GATTING:  FOR  THE  RECORD 


Mike  Gatting  was  bom  at 
Kingsbury  on  June  6. 1957.  He 
made  his  flrst-dass  debut  tor 
Middlesex  in  1975  and  was  capped 
in  1977.  He  made  Ms  Test 
debut  tor  England  to  1977/78 
against  Pakistan  at  Karachi.  He 
M  not  make  a  Test  hundred  until 
1984/85  when  he  made  135 
against  India  at  Bombay,  but  he 
made  nine  in  the  next  three 
years.  In  67  Tests  in  1 1 5  innings 
with  14  not  out  he  has  made 
3,848  runs  at  an  average  of  38.09 
With  918  fifties.  He  hashekf  51 
catches  and  taken  four  wickets.  His 

highest  Test  score  is  207  made 
against  India  at  Madras  In  1984/85. 
He  was  captain  fbr  23  Tests 
between  1986  and  1988.  winMno 


from  the  tour  of  AusimEa  In 


totsman iin  county  cricket  in  the  last 
drwadajto  has  scored  more 

tnan  1 .000  runs  to  a  season  1 0 
times;  hta  best  season  was 
1984,  when  he  scored  2L257  runs  at 
maverepe  Of  68.39  with  eight 


Somerset  at  Bath  In  1984.  Kis 

Mghest  score  in  the  NatWest 
Trophy  ta  118  not  out  tor  Middlesex 
against  Northamptonshire  at 
Northampton  in  1888.  He  has  been 


between  1986  and  1988.  winning 
two,  losing  tow  and  drawing  17? 
He  retained  the  Ashes  in  Australia 
in  1S88/B7.  He  was  on  every 
England  tour  sues  1980/81.  apart 


have  won  the  NatWest 


aBSsr-r 


1985 and  the  Benson  and^ 
Hedges  Cup  in  1988- He  was 
awarded  the  OBE  in  1987  and  b 
having  Ms  benefitln  1988. 


a  tioo  of  the  Ashes  and  being 
1  awarded  the  OBE  in  the 
c  Birthday  Honours  of  1987. 
i  Even  as  late  as  last  November, 
s  when  he  took  England,  little 
i  fended  before  the  start,  on  to 
i  the  field  for  the  final  of  the 
World  Cup,  his  stock  was 
t  high.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
5  dropped  his  guard,  not  once, 

-  but  several  times.  He  came, 
i  perhaps,  to  take  the  job  for 
f  granted.  Anyway,  the  pres- 
,  suits  told;  the  treadmill 
■  claimed  another  victim. 

And  now,  as  the  people's 
:  martyr,  he  enjoys  great 
popularity.  He  is  a  most 
formidable  batsman,  capable 
of  memorable  feats  and 
astonishingly  fast  scoring.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  August  1978 
before  he  scored  the  first  of 
them,  be  has  now  made  50 
first-class  hundreds,  nine  of 
them  for  England.  In  each  of 
the  last  seven  seasons  he  has 
had  a  first-class  average  of 
over  50.  I  can  recall  no 
occasion  on  which  he  has 
played  selfishly,  and  I  have 
never  seen  him  outwardly 
flinch.  Although  as  captain  in 
a  five-day  game  be  was  stodgy, 
quite  unlike  his  batting,  be  has 
an  astute  grasp  of  one-day 
tactics. 

If  you  think  he  is  short  you 
wifi  be  surprised  how  wrong 
you  are  when  you  stand  next 
to  him.  It  is  because  he  is  so 
broad  that  he  seems  smaller 
than  he  is.  He  can  hold  his 
own  with  the  Daily  Telegraph 
crossword  and  plays  a  fiercely 
competitive  game  of  bridge. 
Now  31,  strong,  fit  and  deter¬ 
mined,  he  still  has  the  world  at 
his  feet  —  anyway,  as  a 
batsman.  He  is  one  of  a  rare 
breed.  If  England  had  10  more 
cricketers  like  him,  we  should 
not  have  the  dismal  record 
that  we  do. 

I  only  wish,  though,  for  his 
sake  and  ours,  that  when  be 
was  told  in  June  this  year  that 
his  “quiet  drink"  with  the 
barmaid  tod  given  him  a 
penalty  point  too  many  and 
cost  him  the  England  cap¬ 
taincy,  he  had  reacted  more 
quixotically,  by  saying,  if  you 
like.  “Yes,  of  course  I  will 
always  play  for  England, 
whenever  you  ask  me,  and 
whoever  the  poor  sod  is  who's 
captain.  Count  me  in  until  you 
count  me  oul"  There  and 
then  he  would  have  purged  his 
discontent.  But,  like  good 
leadership,  wise  counsel  is,  it 
seems,  at  a  premium. 


As  Graeme  Hick  threatens  to  surpass  every  record  in  the  batsman’s 
book,  Alan  Lee  savours  the  prospect  of  Worcestershire’s  strapping 
young  Zimbabwean  one  day  taking  the  field  in  an  England  sweater 


A  Graeme  Hick  century  now 
attracts  the  same  public  re¬ 
sponse  as  a  level-par  round 
from  Faldo,  a  brace  of  winners 
from  Eddery,  a  goal  from 
Rush.  Everyone  nods  admir¬ 
ingly;  no  one  is  surprised. 
There  is,  however,  one  fun¬ 
damental  difference  selling 
Hick  apart. 

While  Faldo  contests  the 
world’s  golf  majors,  Eddery 
globe-trots  glamorously  in  his 
quest  for  racing  glory  and 
Rush’s  rare  gift  is  acknowl¬ 
edge  wherever  football  is 
played.  Hick  is  confined  to  the 
back-streets  of  cricket  He  is 
probably  the  finest  batsman  of 
his  generation,  yet  he  has  no 
effective  means  of  measuring 
his  ability.  Imagine  Olivier 
restricted  to  repertory  and  you 
have  Hick's  dilemma  in 
cricket 

Remarkably,  a  great  many 
in  today’s  crowd  of  25,000  for 
the  NatWest  Trophy  final  at 
Lord's  wifi  never  have  seen 
Hick  in  person;  never,  in  feet, 
has  he  appeared  before  a 
crowd  greater  in  number  than 
10,000.  Up  to  now,  his  ability 
has  been  no  more  than  hear¬ 
say  to  all  but  the  inner  circle  of 
cricket’s  players  and  students. 
Today,  commanding  the  West 
End  stage  rather  than  the 
provincial  flea-pit,  he  has  a 
chance  to  make  the  personal 
conversion  of  many  more. 

This  strapping  yet  genuinely 
shy  Zimbabwean  does  not  like 
to  keep  his  audience  waiting 
when  the  curtain  rises.  At  the 
fell  of  the  first  wicket,  he 
enters  ihe  fray  like  a  grey¬ 
hound  bounding  from  the 
tracks.  He  is  a  restless,  ner¬ 
vous  batsman  in  waiting, 
studying  every  ball  from  a 
balcony  seat,  gloves  on  and 
tot  in  hand. 

His  impatience  is  transpar¬ 
ent,  yet,  to  the  dismay  of 
opponents,  it  never  extends  to 
the  business  of  totting.  Once 
in  the  middle.  Hick  is  invari¬ 
ably  in  control  of  himself,  at 
one  with  his  classical  tech¬ 
nique  and  his  God-given  flair; 
very  much  at  odds  with  the 
wretched  bowlers.  Purists  will 
cringe  at  one  aspect  of  his 
game.  He  stands  with  the  tot 
held  high,  in  the  style  of 
Gooch  and  many  others.  The 
textbook  traditionalists  will 
say  that  this  countermands  the 
basic  principle  that  the  back- 
lift  is  essential  to  the  impetus 
of  any  stroke.  Hick,  with  his 
economy  of  words  and  his 


unfailing  politeness,  will  smile 
and  say  it  seems  to  work  well 
enough  for  him. 

Certainly,  leaving  aside  the 
overwhelming  evidence  of  his 
runs.  Hick  does  everything 
else  by  the  book.  His  bat 
comes  down  ramrod  straight 
and  the  toll  is  met  with  the  full 
fece  of  the  blade,  not  by  the 
angled  and  improvised  strokes 
bred  by  the  need  to  defeat 
defensive  field  settings  in  one- 
day  cricket  and  responsible  for 
the  shortcoming  of  so  much 
English  totting. 

Hick  adheres  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching,  often  lost  in 
expedients  and  experiments, 
of  hitting  the  straight  ball 
straight:  he  plays  the  toll  laic, 
his  footwork  instinctive  and 
never  exaggerated,  his  liming 
sure  even  on  the  pitches  of 
untrustworthy  pace  and 
bounce  which  have  blighted 
this  particular  summer. 

In  three  full  seasons  of 
county  cricket  with  Worces¬ 
tershire.  Hick  has  twice  ex¬ 
ceeded  2,000  first-class  runs. 
In  1986,  he  became  the  youn¬ 
gest  player  ever  to  achieve  this 
milestone;  since  then,  his  feats 
have  merited  a  full-time  stat¬ 
istician.  Through  it  all,  be  has 
kept  both  arrogance  and 
bitterness  at  toy  in  a  situation 
where  others  might  have  suc¬ 
cumbed,  because  he  is  so  very 
good  and  yet,  due  to  his  birth 
place  and  to  England's  eligibil¬ 
ity  rules,  he  must  wait  until 
1991  before  he  can  grace  the 
Test  match  circuit. 

When  he  first  plays  for 
England  (and  when,  rather 
than  if,  is  surely  the  correct 
terra).  Hick  will  be  just  past 
his  25th  birthday.  By  cus¬ 
tomary  English  standards  of 


progress,  this  would  mean  that 
bis  most  rewarding  seasons 
were  still  ahead  of  him.  In 
Hick’s  case  this  is  asking 
rather  too  much;  if  true,  he 
wifi  inevitably  break  every 
existing  record,  dwarfing  the 
greats  of  bygone  days.  Fan¬ 
tasy?  Well,  maybe  so,  but  Hick 
has  maintained  such  a  stagger¬ 
ing  rate  of  improvement  that 
it  is  impossible  to  set  a  ceiling 
on  his  achievements. 

Oddly,  he  had  been  initially 
thought  of  as  more  of  a 
bowler.  At  the  age  offline,  he 
bowled  off-spin  for  Banket 
Junior  School  in  Harare  and 
took  1 15  wickets  at  three  runs 
apiece.  Four  years  later,  how¬ 
ever,  playing  for  his  high 
school,  he  averaged  1 85  with 
the  bat  and  discovered  bis 
forte.  He  has  since  wanted  to 
do  nothing  more  than  score 
runs. 

I  first  became  aware  of  him 
early  in  1984.  He  had  arrived 
at  Worcester,  aged  17,  by 
courtesy  of  a  scholarship  from 
the  Zimbabwe  Cricket  Union. 
Kidderminster,  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  League  dub,  took 
him  on  and  quickly  realized 
he  possessed  a  rare  quality, 
Worcestershire  put  him  in 
their  second  team,  where  he 
averaged  more  than  60.  He 
was  given  his  comity  debut  in 
their  final  championship  game 
of  the  season.  It  was  against 
Surrey  at  the  OvaL  Hick 
batted  at  number  nine  and 
scored  82  not  oul  Worcester¬ 
shire  asked  him  to  come  back 
next  year,  this  time  on  their 
own  terms. 

In  1985,  sharing  the  duties 
of  overseas  player  with  the 
Indian  all-rounder  Kapil  Dev, 
Hick  scored  two  centuries  and 


GRAEME  HICK:  FOR  THE  RECORD 


Grawne  Hick  was  bom  in 

Satetoury  to  Rhcxtesto  on  May  23. 
1966.  He  made  Ms  first-class 
debut  to  Zimbabwe  In  1983/84. 
aged  17.  and  made  Ms  debut 

In  1984  after 
Mating  tor  KUdemlnster  to  the 
Blnnlngham  League.  He  toured 
&$fcnd  with  Zimbabwe  In 

1985,  maktog  Ms  first  first-class 
100  aged  1 9  wtoi  an  innings  of 

230  against  Oxford  University.  Ha 
Joined Worcestershire  after  the 
tour  and  made  Me  flrat  100  for  them 
with  174  not  out  against 
Somerset  at  Worcester,  to  1986  he 
scored  2,004  Hrst-dasa  runs  at 
an  average  of  64.64.  with  six  100s. 
to  become  the  youngest 
batsman  to  score  2,000  runs  jn  an 
Encash  season,  aged  20.  In 
1987  he  was  the  leading  run-scorer 


elgW  100s.  In  1987/88  he 

England  tourii^  teamjtol9rahe 

betamethe  seventh  man  to 
make  400  In  an  Innings  In  first-class 
cricket  when  he  hit  4U5  not  out 

tar  Worcestershire  against 
Somerset  to  Taunton.  Then  he 

2-000  v* in 

sgrasases. 


In  the  country,  making  1,879 
runs  to  an  average  of52,1 9  with 


’Mo* 

Nis  highest  NatWest  score  is  172 
no*  for  Worcestershire 
agatoto  Devon  in  1987. 


t  made  an  appreciable  impact. 

1  Counties,  however,  are  almost 
i  united  in  the  belief  that  fast 
I  bowlers  win  titles,  and  so  the 
following  summer,  with  Kapil 
committed  to  an  Indian  tour. 
Hick  was  expected  to  be  only 
the  understudy  to  the  young 
Barbadian  bowler,  Ricky 
Ell  cock. 

On  the  morning  of  the 
opening  match,  David  Smith, 
then  the  Worcestershire  num¬ 
ber  three  batsman,  pulled  out 
with  a  back  injury.  After  a 
hasty  conference.  Hick  was 
brought  in  and  Ellcock  omit¬ 
ted.  He  scored  103.  the  first  of 
six  centuries  that  summer, 
and_  Worcestershire  never 
again  contemplated  the  folly 
of  leaving  him  oul 

When  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  his  deeds.  Hick  would 
send  the  cuttings  home  to 
Zimbabwe,  where  his  father, 
John  Hick,  a  tobacco  farmer, 
devoured  the  news.  A  decision 
had  to  be  made  and  Hick,  in 
his  heart,  had  already  made  iL 
He  wanted  to  play  Test  cricket 
and,  although  it  means  cutting 
ties  with  his  native  country, 
fbr  whom  he  had  already 
played  in  the  1 983  World  Cup, 
he  was  determined  to  follow 
that  course,  no  matter  the  wait 
and  the  temptations  from 
elsewhere. 

At  the  start  of  this  season, 
suspicions  remained  among 
rival  counties  that  he  might 
not  be  quite  as  good  as  his 
publicity  claimed.  Lancashire, 
for  instance,  felt  he  bad  a 
weakness  against  spin.  The)’ 
prepared  a  turning  pitch  for 
the  first  championship  game 
of  the  year  at  Old  Traffbrd, 
which  Hick  won  with  a  stun¬ 
ning  innings  of  212.  Two 
weeks  later,  his  monumental 
405  at  Taunton  was  greeted 
■with  general  hysteria. 

Challenged  by  the  West 
Indians  in  the  last  game  of 
May.  Hick  responded  by  mak¬ 
ing  172  and  passing  1.000 
runs.  It  is  no  idle  romance  to 
report  that  old  men  wept  at 
Worcester  that  day.  There 

were  misty  eyes  everywhere  _ 

because  we  were  in  the  pres-  *■ 
ence  of  a  sporting  genius, 
untainted  by  temperament, 
unspoilt  by  greed  and  inflated 
ego.  Graeme  Hick  remains  as 
fresh  a  talent  as  when  he  first 
came  among  us.  Already  he 
has  given  more  pleasure  than 
most  cricketers  manage  in  a 
lifetirae;  and  there  is  so  much 
more  left 
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CRICKET:  MIDDLESEX  BANKING  ON  EXPERIENCE  BUT  HICK  CAN  ADD  THE  NATWEST  TROPHY  TO  WORCESTERSHIRE’S  GROWING  ACCOUNT 
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Stomach  complaint 
threatens  to  bowl 
Neale  out  of  final 


PATHS  TO  THE  FINAL 


18B  (A  R  C  Fr mi  «  tor  34).  by  37  ruts 

QuagmUaal  (»  Lora's}:  Mtodfeitex  199 
(or  5  (R  O  Butcnor  H)  Dt  Kemi95.  bv  5 
wickets.  Seat-final  (aiTtw  Oval)  U todto- 
sex  258(01  7  (Bucher  65.  W  N  Slack  56. 
Dowraon  40l  K  Surrey  188  (N  G  Cowan;;  4 
tor  45).  by  70  runs. 

WORCESTERSHIRE:  Pint  round  (at 
Worcestart:  Worcssterstwe  336  lor  5  (G  A 
Her  138.  P  A  Naate  98.  M  J  Weston  45*). 
bt  Cunae  riant  228  lor  6.  Dy  106  runs. 
Second  round  (Trent  BnageV  Worcester* 
snw  285  (or  SIT  S  Curtis  120,  Hck  105). 
W  Noffinghamstore  74  for  3,  on  faster 
scoring- rare.  Ouanw-ftoal  (Worcester): 
Worcestershire  189  tor  6  (Neale  45.  S  J 
OShxughnessy  42).  bt  Qtoucesterslwe 
IK  (G  R  Ddfay  3  tor  30).  Semi-final 


.  By  Alan  Lee 
Cricket  Correspondent 

Faic  was  yesterday  threaten-  “«®ew"t43 5^(MWGMH>g 8§%j% 

&*#S5ESSVSi 

lNeaie  S  Dia  tor  cnckeung  nn-  roanti  (at  Headontey)-  M<jtflesex  225  tor  7 

mortality.  The  Worcestershire 

captain,  preparing  for  the  <»  lows}:  Mddtese*  199 

second  and  most  glamorous  tuckets, sent-finai ^nworao^S^ 
leg  of  his  club  s  attempt  on  a  »*  25a  (or  7  (Bucher  es.  w  n  sack  56, 
unique  treble  of  major  hon-  ^^^ot^T^m|NGCcwaTO4 
ours,  spent  Thursday  night  in  Worcestershire:  nm  round  iat 
hospital  and  is  by  no  means 

certain  to  play  against  Middle-  bt  CurW»rlano  228  tor  6.  Dy^W^runs.' 

Tro-  aaawaaggg 

pny  tinal  at  Lord  s.  bt  Notenghamstai  74  for  3,  on  faster 

Neale  «aa  admitted  to  the  5K SS^'SSSttJSrSfS 

SSS’,S«5i  «hosplIa1'  s  assess 

wnere,  earlier  this  summer,  Worcester):  worceswrawa  268  (Curtis 
lan  Botham  -underwent  sur-  ’*■  O'SHaugtinessy  62.  0  J  LeatteRtate 

gery  on  his  taL»SS  Z21  ggEr*****"*4**- 
traded  a  stomach  complaint  ■ 

hfSt8  in arJSmSirP?5B'fi?aI  recognned  ^  did  not  have  the 
mm  j  Foli?wlnf  resources  to  gamble;  his 

t^k  n!^I?ifrdai,a^0W/d  conservatism  was  based  on 

!S,S.™^?.hjSi>layCTBfor  lhe  necd  10  preserve  the 
the  journey  to  London.  confidence  of  his  young 

He  did  not  intend  to  join  charges.  Then  ramp  the 
them  at  net  practice  but  was  revolution. 

first,  the  emergence  of 
last  night  s  team  dinner.  Tim  Hick,  followed  by  the  dev- 

rv  l,°  - ,ead  elopment  of  Curtis,  Newport 
Worcestershire  tf  Neale  is  not  and  Rhodes.  Finally,  the  big- 

slro°?..  enougk*  a  cruel  name  signings  of  Botham  and 
possibility  for  a  man  as  Dilley,  which  brought 
resp0“si£  e  35  anyone  for  the  commercial  riches  to  the 
remarkable  resurgence  at  New  banks  of  the  Severn  and 

Koad-  .  contributed  to  last  year’s  cap- 

Neale  is'  of  unusual  back-  lure  of  the  Sunday  league, 
ground  for  a  successful  cricket  their  first  title  in  1 3  seasons. 

S^u-SSn0J?iS^,^eiSde’  Worcestershire  are  now 
he  obramed  a  degree  in  Rus-  established  and  vibrant  The 
sran  from  Leeds  University  Sunday  league  has  been  rc- 
before  concentrating  his  sport-  tained^thev  are  nob^d  for  3 
ing  talents  on  foot tall.  His  “  mTcZxy 

sam^ed  mto  championship  and  today  they 
footteU’s  short  closed  season  start  L  fevLites  to  Jrinl 

SSJ? 8 JS  S7*  “  35  knock-out  trophy,  suprisingly 
rather  more  than  just  a  ca-  the  first  time 

h?fC  In^?82;  Neale  is  stfll  in  charge  and 

his  football  commitments  less  no  longer  thought  to  be  nega- 
demandmg,  Worcestershire  five;  some,  in&,  believehe 
made  him  captain  which,  as  ought  to  ^  aptaiD  of  Eng_ 
he  recalls,  was  not  then  the  job  ^  Worcestershire  have 

“J!?1!.  pB0“,c#  hl8bcr  played  in  four  previous  finals 
expectations  that  it  is  now.  and  lost  the  lot  Neale  dis- 

Worcestershire  struggled  in  misses  this  feet  as  irrelevant 
the  nether  regioiK  of  the  “It  was  all  a  long  time  ago,”  he 
county  table,  while  Neale  says.  “Of  the  current  ream 
gained  a  somewhat  unfair  only  Paul  Pridgeon  and  myself 
reputation  as  a  negative  lead-  played  in  any  of  those  g^rne* 
er.  The  truth  was  that  he  It  is  not  even  a  factor  in  the 


recognized  he  did  not  have  the 
resources  to  gamble;  his 
conservatism  was  basal  on 
the  need  to  preserve  the 
confidence  of  his  young 
charges.  Then  came  the 
revolution. 

First,  the  emergence  of 
Hick,  followed  by  the  dev¬ 
elopment  of  Curtis.  Newport 
and  Rhodes.  Hnaiiy,  the  big- 
name  signings  of  Botham  and 
Dilley,  which  brought 
commercial  riches  to  the 
banks  of  the  Severn  and 
contributed  to  last  year’s  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Sunday  league, 
their  first  title  in  13  seasons. 

Worcestershire  are  now 
established  and  vibrant  The 
Sunday  league  has  been  re¬ 
tained ,  they  are  poised  for  a 
final  push  in  the  county 
championship  and  today  they 
start  as  favourites  to  win  a 
knock-out  trophy,  suprisingly 
for  the  first  time. 

Neale  is  still  in  charge  and 
no  longer  thought  to  be  nega¬ 
tive;  some,  indeed,  believe  he 
ought  to  be  captain  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Worcestershire  have 
played  in  four  previous  finals 
and  lost  the  lot  Neale  dis¬ 
misses  this  feet  as  irrelevant 
“It  was  all  a  long  time  ago,’'  he 
says.  “Of  the  current  team, 
only  Paul  Pridgeon  and  myself 
played  in  any  of  those  games. 

It  is  not  even  a  factor  in  the 


muds  of  the  other  players.” 

Dilley,  regarded  as  fit 
enough  despite  worsening 
knee  problems,  is  a  key  man. 
So  too,  is  the  England  new¬ 
comer,  Newport  And,  al¬ 
though  the  capacity  crowd  will 
be  deprived  of  seeing 
Leaiherdale,  an  exciting  bat¬ 
ting  talent  struck  down  by  a 
strange  virus,  most  will  con¬ 
sider  the  admission  money 
more  than  repaid  if  Hick  plays 
as  only  he  can. 

Middlesex  will  be  praying 
they  can  stop  him,  for  the 
game  really  could  depend 
upon  it  Mike  Gatling's  side  is 
vastly  experienced,  as  wit¬ 
nessed  by  five  previous  cup 
final  victories,  but  they  have 
been  oddly  inconsistent  this 
season. 

They  have  an  impressive 
bowling  attack,  although 
flickering  hopes  that  Daniel 
may  recover  sufficiently  from 
long-term  injury  to  play  one 
last  big  game  have  been 
dashed.  Cowans  and  Fraser, 
both  possibles  for  England’s 
tour,  are  an  effective  new-bal! 
pair  and  Emburey  in  this  type 
of  cricket  is  of  incalculable 
value  with  bat  and  ball. 

With  Butcher  and  Downion 
both  fit  again  after  injury 
scares,  Middlesex  will  bat 
deeper  than  has  sometimes 
been  the  case  and  they  do  not 
lack  flair,  with  the  fluent  John 
Carr  opening  and  a  place  in 
the  middle  order  being  con¬ 
tested  by  the  two  tyros, 
Rosebery  and  Ramprakasb, 
who  will  be  19  on  Monday. 
Judging  by  the  weather  fore¬ 
cast,  he  could  be  celebrating 
his  birthday  hack  at  Lord's  but 
my  hunch  is  that,  whenever 
the  game  finishes,  it  will  be 
Gatting  who  lifts  the  cup. 
Hick,  however,  can  make  a 
nonsense  of  any  assessment 

MIDDLESEX  (tfOfn):  M  W  Gatttog  (coat),  J 
D  Carr.  W  N  Stack.  K  R  Brown,  r  o 
Butcher.  M  a  Rosebeny.  A  Needham,  M  A 
Ramprakash.  p  R  Downton,  J  E  Emburey. 

S  P  Hughes.  N  G  Cowans.  ARC  Fraser 
and  J  FSyfces. 

WORCESTERSHIRE  (from):  P  A  Neale 

®.  TS  Curbs.  S  J  O'Shaugtmessy.  G  A 
D  B  D-OOvefra.  M  jWfcton.  S  J 
Rhodes.  R  K  lungwort).  N  V  Radford.  G  R 
OBey.  P  J  Newport  and  A  P  Pridgeon. 
Umpires:  H  D  Bird  and  D  R  Shephard. 


i 
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Solitary  experience:  Gooch  bats  before  empty  terraces  against  Surrey  at  the  Oval  yesterday  (Photograph:  Chris  Cole) 

A  day  for  Frustration  for  Glamorgan 
*°  on  brink  of  a  first  victory 

impress  J 


By  Alan  Lee 

To  say  that  tomorrow’s  Texaco 
Trophy  inicmaiionai  at  the 
Oval  is  shon  on  public  appeal 
would  be  to  skin  around  the 
unpalatable  truth.  Many  cricket 
followers  are  actually  unaware 
of  the  game  and  most  others  are 
supremely  indifferent 
Only  yesterday,  fewer  than 
4.500  tickets  had  been  sold  for  a 
fixture  which  can  be  seen  as 
going  to  the  well  once  too  often. 
This  has  been  an  intensely 
crowded  summer,  the  effects 
exaggerated  by  all  the  controver¬ 
sial  comings  and  goings  within 
the  England  team,  and  it  is  only 
that  the  party  to  lour  India  will 
be  selected  early  next  week 
which  focuses  genuine  attention 
on  the  performances  of  individ¬ 
uals  within  a  game  of  little 
competitive  edge- 
This  may  be  uncharitable  to 
the  Sri  Lankans,  who  have 


EDGBASTON-  Glamorgan  (23pts)  teat 
WarvncKMte  (6)  by  tour  runs 

Glamorgan’s  chances  of  achiev¬ 
ing  their  first  championship  win 
of  the  season  looked  extremely 
bright  at  Edgbaston  yesterday 
when  they  had  reduced 
Warwickshire,  who  were  chas¬ 
ing  194,  to  107  for  nine,  with 
time  to  spare.  But  when  a  last 
wicket  stand  between  Small,  the 
day's  top  scorer,  and  Gifford 
had  yielded  more  than  SO  runs, 
visions  of  a  grave  disappoint¬ 
ment  loomed  large. 

Glamorgan  strained  every 
nerve  to  reach  their  objective. 
Their  fielding  was  alert,  the 
bowling  of  Thomas  and  Derrick 
geared  to  the  only  attribute  that 
really  mattered  on  this  pitch  — 
line  and  length. 

Perhaps  slightly  miffed  that 
he  was  not  given  choice  of  ends, 
that  honour  going  to  Watidn  as  a 


1988  NATWEST  TROPHY  AVERAGES 


MIDDLESEX 
Bating  and  fiefafing 

M  I  NO  R  HS 
R  OBufcfwr  3  3  1  142  65  71.00 

MW  Gatting  4  4  1  196  ^817.  65^3 

PR  Downton  4  3  1  101.  43  50-50 

K  R  Brown  4  3  1  68  37*  34.00 

A  Needham  3  8  0  8i  30  27.00 

JE  Emburey  *  2  1  28  IS  26D0 

J  D  Carr  4  4  0  73  42  18-25 

WN  Stock  4  4  0  62  56  15-50 

SPHughes  4  2  2  7  4- 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
Bating  and  fiekflng 


shownin  teSTtiSthcTm  ft**  £*■ 

in  »  sms  ft 

one-day  cnckeL  This  im-  •  H 


A«g  100  50  Cl  St 


-  2 - 

-  2  2  - 

-  —  8  1 

-  -  3  - 

—  -  3  - 


ALSO  BATTED:  N  F  MHams  (2  matches).  8*.  N  G  Cowans  (3 
matches);  A  RCFrasBr(4matcha5)andPCRTuinBll(1  match.  1 
catch)  have  not  batted. 

Bowling 

OMRWAvb  BB4w  R/O 

PCRTufnefl  tt.0  4  29  3  9.66  3-29  -  241 

ARC  Fraser  45.4  11  108  9  1200  4-34  1  231 

JDCarr  113  0  39  3  13.00  2-19  -  334 

N  G  Cowans  33.0  3  106  8  1335  4~4S  1  351 

SP  Hughe®  33.0  2  114  3  38.00  2-33  -  3.45 

J  E  Emburey  463  9  148  3  4933  1-15  -  3.18 

0  Gatting  153-2-48-1;  A  Neetfum  24.0-2- 


G  A  Hick  4  4 

TSCurtis  4  4 

MJ  Weston  4  4 

PA  Neale  4  4 

SJO'Sh'nessy  3  3 

DLeathantoto  3  3 

P  J  Newport  4  2 

SJ  Rhodes  4  4 

ALSO  BATTED:  GRU 
match).  0;  R  K  Uingwortl 
match),  0  (1  catch);  N  V 


ALSO  BOWLED:  M  W  Gatling  155-248-1 
59-2;  N  F  WJMams  121-4-24^2 

OTHER 

SCOREBOARDS 

Leics  v  Notts 

LEICESTERSHIRE:  First  Innings  332  (D  I 
Gower  146.  L  Potter  86;  F  0  Stephenson  4 
for  107). 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE:  First  Inttings 

B  C  Broad  tow  D  Agnew - 20 

P  Pottord  tow  b  Ferris - 0 

P  Johnson  tow  b  Agnew - 7 

M  Newell  b  Taylor  ..._ - - 12 

DW  Randall  b  Ferris  — . 3 

*J  D  Birch  b  Agnew _ 11 

F  D  Stephenson  b  Taytor - .6 

K  P  Evans  c  Whnttaase  b  Ferns - 24 

tBN  French  b  Ferris - 23 

E  E  Hammings  nor  our - 18 

N  E  Cooper  c  Boars  b  Ferris - 2 

Extras  (nb  7) - 7 

Total  (46.4  overs) - 133 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-7. 2-28, 3-29.  4-34. 
5-45.  6-57. 7-79.  8-89.  9-126. 

BOWUNG;  Ferris  15.4-4-49-5:  Agnew  18- 
4-59-3;  Taytor  83-16-2;  Lewis  4-1-94). 

Second  IreiingB 

BC  Broad  cWhttecaseb  Agnew - 52 

P  Potato  c  Wtxrocase  b  Ferris - 0 

P  Johnson  ibwb  Taylor  74 

MNeweflc  Boon  b  Ferris - -6 

DW  Randal  not  out - 41 

■J  D  Birch  no*  out - - - 

Total  (4  wkts) - - 195 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-1. 2-128. 3-134. 4- 
■157. 

Bonus  points:  Leicestershire  7.  Not¬ 
tinghamshire  3. 

Umpires;  K  J  Ly6n®  and  R  Palmer 

Hampshire  v  Gloncs 

SOUTHAMPTON:  GlaXOstBrshJrB  (XfitS) 
beat  HampehtfB  (4)  by  iwcfcsts 
HAMPSHIRE:  F&tt  Inrtngs  113  (K  M 
Cuman  4  lor  24). 

Second  Innings 

V  P  T«ry  tow  b  Curran - ■  J 

CLSmtmeAXtafianbBafl  - 46 

■M  CJNtehotescRomalnesb  Curran  D 

DRTreiwc  Curran  DPooley - 

R  J  Scott  c  Alleyne  b  Btenbndge - 13 

K  D  James  c  Pootey  b  Cwran - 13 

RJ  Manj  c  AUeyne b  Curran - -2 

J  R  Ayllng  b  AJaarman  - - 21 

fl  J  Parks  c  ABayne  b  Curran - 0 

A  Connor  tow  b  Cretan - - 

P  J  Bakkernotout - « 

Extras - -J1 

Total _ _ — - 150 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-32.  M2.  3«.  ♦* 
89.5-110. 6-112. 7-114, 8-1  IB,  9-116. 
BOWUNG:  Alderman  18.1-2-38-1;  Currm 

OjjXCESTERSHtRE:  First  Innings  13S(K 

0  James  5  (or  23). 

Second  tontogs 

AWStovokJcPari«shte0«jr - « 

A  J  WHght  c  Parks  bWtMf-- - -0 

IP  W  Romanes  c  Scott  bA£ng  —  33 

PBaWxldgacMafubBteAar - 19 

KM  Curran  not  out - - - - « 

MWPooleyb  Connor - -» 

KBK  ftMKMMa  not  out — — - io 

Extras  (to  8.  w  2.  nb  2) - 

Total  (5  wkts)  - - -  J™ 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  M2.  2-19.  S*74*  ** 
83,5-113. 

BOWLI Connor  9.4-040-1 : 

Umt*e*  A  G  T  Whitehead  and  P  B  Wight 

No  play  yesterday 

Britannic  Assurance 
County  Cnampkmehft 
OLD  TRAFFOtBk  Y0ri***»  224  (PJ 
Mrtey  127  not  ow  P  J  W.*"1 * 


match),  0 II  catch):  N  V  Radford  (4  m 
Pridgeon  p  matches)  has  not  batted. 

Bowfing 

o  m  r  w 

G  A  lack  363  3  114  6 

GR DMey  34.0  6  111  6 


O  R  HS  Avg  100  50  Ct  St 

0  292  138  7340  2  -  2  - 

0  245  120  61-25  1  1  1  - 

2  98  45*  49.00  -  - - 

0  164  98  41.00  -  1  3  - 

0  12  62  4a  33  -  1 - 

1  49  43  2450  -  - - 

1  11  10*  11.00  -  - - 

2  19  9  950  -  -  7  1 

ey  (4  matches).  1;  D  B  D'ORveha  (1 
(2  matches),  2*  (1  catch);  G  J  Lord  (1 
ladtord  (4  matches).  3  (1  catch).  A  P 


Am  BB4w  R/O 

I4J25  4-54  1  3.12 


9  aSSTsEt  GAWck  365  3  114  8  1455  4-54  1  3.12 

J  IS  ,15  GRDHtey  34.0  6  111  6  ia50  3-30  -  3^6 

n  £io  2  ttl  MJWesten  245  4  101  *  2555  2-28  -  4 12 

S  xlifi  1  SPt  PJ Newport  36.0  3  126  4  3150  2-37  -  350 

D  -aS  NV  Radford  305  0  124  3  4153  2-55  -4.13 

3  1-15  _  ail  ALSO  BOWLED:  T S  Curtis  2-7-6-1 :  D  S  D'CMjveira  2-0-12-0;  R  K 

Neetfiam  24^  ll>ng««h  24-2-72-2;  A  P  Pridgeon  10-1-38-1. 

•  CBmpiM  trr  fUctard  Lockwood 

Essex’s  titie  hopes 
start  to  fade  away 


By  John  Woodcock 
There  was  no  way  of  knowing  shire.  _  Worcestershire’s  two 
from  the  way  the  captains  of  remaining  matches,  against 
Surrey  and  Essex  confronted  Gloucestershire  at  Bristol  and 
each  other  at  the  Oval  yesterday  Glamorgan  al  Worcester,  are 
lhai  lhe  two  sides  were  remotely  easier  than  Kent’s,  which  are 
interested  in  improving  their  against  Middlesex  at  Lord’s  and 
positions  in  the  County  Surrey  at  Canterbury.  On  the 
Championship.  other  hand,  to  make  up  the 

Although  by  coming  to  an  leeway.  Worcestershire  will 
accommodation,  based  on  have  to  win  at  feast  one  more 
declarations,  they  both  had  game  than  Kem. 
everything  to  gain,  they  skulked  By  the  time  they  got  down  to 
around  until  three  o’clock,  when  playing  for  bonus  points  at  the 
the  umpires  ordered  play  to  Oval  yesterday,  whatever  they 
start.  That,  even  then,  the  did  was  going  to  be  an  anti- 
wcather  had  the  last  word  was  climax.  In  the  event,  Waugh  was 
neither  here  nor  there.  It  was  the  soon  caught  in  the  gulley  off 
thinking  that  mattered.  Bickndl  Clarke  moving  to  his 

There  was  nothing  to  stop  the  right  for  the  ball  like  some  giant 
match  resuming  at  1 1  o’clock  Wellingtonia  falling  in  a  gale.  It 
had  Greig  and  Fletcher  been  was  not  unreasonable  to  think 
able  to  muster  up  the  mutual  that  Clarke's  bowling  was  being 
magnanimity.  A  little  sawdust  saved  for  the  appearance  of 
here  and  there,  and  an  accep-  Fletcher,  whom  Surrey  blame 
tance  that  it  was  better  to  take  a  for  not  having  met  Greig  half 
chance  in  awkward  conditions  way  when  discussing  the 
than  not  to  take  a  chance  at  all.  possibilities  of  the  day. 
and  wc  would  all  have  fell  the  Firet  382  (A  J  Stewart 

game  was  in  better  hands.  It  was  t33,  D  J  BtefowK  50,  d  m  Ward:  i  l  Pont  5 
played,  instead,  as  though  it  was  tor  i03v 

the  postal  dispute,  or  the  final  of  hw‘nes  ba 

the  corporals' CUp.  J  P  SioptMnson  c  Button  b  Clarice - 2 

So,  with  only  two  matches  a  w  Lntey  b  m  p  Btckneo - 4 

left.  Kent’s  chances  of  winning  m  f  wmjgb  c  bmp  etekneu  -  29 
their  first  championship  since  p 

1978  must  have  shwtened  roitepwktt.  39.4  were) - 135 

appreciably.  Certainly  Essex  s  BRHBrdle , -kWR  Finches.  TDToptoy. 
have  been  drastically  reduced,  to  e  East  i  L  Pont  and  j  h  chads  to  bat 
Though  still  in  third  place,  they,  fall  of  wickets:  i-4i,2-6t.  3-133. 
are  now  24  points  behind  Kent  Bonus  points:  surrey  5.  Essex  a 
and  nine  behind  Worcester-  Un*res:HDB*dandAAJo™». 


Umpires:  H  D  Bird  and  A  A  Jams. 


pression,  however,  was  blurred 
by  their  disappointing  efforts  in 
the  World  Cup  last  autumn, 
when  once  again  their  attractive 
barring  could  not  compensate 
for  bowling  and  fielding  which 
fell  well  short  of  international 
standards. 

Their  performance  in  the 
Lord's  Test  improved,  as  it  only 
could  after  a  most  untidy  start, 
but  if  England  bat  first  on 
Sunday  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  much  less  than  300  from 
their  55  overs.  If  they  achieve 
that  target  then,  even  without 
the  masterfully  miserly 
Emburey,  they  should  be  emi¬ 
nently  safe. 

Emburey  was  not  considered 
for  the  game  along  with  all 
other  Middlesex  and  Worcester¬ 
shire  players  engaged  in  today’s 
Nat  West  Trophy  finaL  Al¬ 
though  ihis  perhaps  reflects  the 
status  of  the  match,  an  oddment 
shoe-homed  into  the  heel  of  the 
season,  it  does  at  least  open  the 
way  for  a  welcome  recall  of  Vic 
Marks,  one  of  few  genuine  off- 
spinners  left  in  our  game  and 
now,  presumably,  short-listed 
for  the  tour. 

It  seems  an  eternity  since 
England  were  provoking  such 
outlandish  optimism  for  the 
summer  ahead  by  winning  the 
Texaco  series  against  the  West 
Indies  3-0.  Subsequent  events 
are  mirrored  in  the  figures  that, 
of  the  13  who  did  duty  in  dial 
series,  only  four  will  take  the 
field  on  Sunday. 


and  true  from  a  shortened  run, 
into  a  sriffish  wind  and  quickly 
made  inroads.  He  removed 
Lloyd  somewhat  fortuitously, 
the  Warwickshire  captain 
watching  the  ball  disturb  his 
stumps  after  a  firm  defensive  : 
stroke. 


By  Jack  Bailey 

Smith  and  Thome  followed 
hard  on  Lloyd's  heels;  Smith 
being  caught  at  cover,  Thome 
Ibw  to  the  first  bail  he  received. 
Warwickshire  had  crumbled  to 
16  for  three  and  Thomas  had 
taken  three  wickets  for  five  runs 
in  seven  balls.  It  looked  as  if 
Glamorgan  were  on  their  way. 

Resistance  came  primarily 
from  As  if  Din.  whose  33  was 
made  elegantly  and  forcefully. 
As  he  batted  on,  castles  fell  at 
the  other  end.  Derrick  now 
wheeled  away  at  his  brisk  me¬ 
dium  pace  from  the  end  which 
had  spelled  danger  throughout, 
and  saw  both  KaUicharran.  who 
had  looked  ominously  safe  and 
Banks  on  their  way. 

Derrick  it  was  who  also 
removed  Asif  Din  with  a  ball  of 
full  length,  and  when  he  also 
plucked  Donald’s  off-stump 
from  the  ground,  it  was  all  over 
bar  the  shouting.  Or  was  it? 
Small  and  Gifford  had  other 
ideas.  They  passed  the  highest 
stand  of  the  innings  when  they 
had  put  on  3a  By  the  time  they 
had  taken  Warwickshire  beyond 
ISO.. consternation  was  rife  in 
the  Glamorgan  camp.  The 
impossible  was,  after  all,  becom¬ 
ing  possible. 


GLAMORGAN:  First  limners  272  (J  G 
Triomas  viO.  M  P  Maynara  b3.  G  C  S matt 
6  (or  79.  A  A  Donato  4  tor  59). 

Second  Inmngs 

•A  R  Butcrier  c  Houoway  o  SmaB _ 11 

P  A  Coney  b  Donato _ _ 3 

M  j  Cam  c  Hoffoway  b  Small _ 22 

M  P  Maynard  c  Tr»ome  D  Small  _ _ 36 

G  C  Holmes  tow  b  SmaM _ 4 

J  Derrick  b  Donald _ 21 

J  G  Thomas  b  Munton _ _ _ _ _ 0 

TC  P  Meison c  Asit  Dm  b  SmaB _ ...  i 

P  D  North  c  Banks  o  Donato . . 21 

SLWatkmc  Houoway  bSmafl _ S 

S  Bastui  noi  out _ 2 

Extras(b2.to1,w3,nb4) _ 10 

Total _ 136 

FALL  OF  WICKETS’  1-1R  2-18.  367.  4- 

81.5- 82  6-85.  /--a6  8-123.9-134. 
BOWUNG  Donato  15-5-5 1-3  Smai234- 
9-42-6.  Sntori  3-0- 17-0,  Munton  10-3-23-1. 
Gilford  2- 2-0-0. 

WARWICKSHIRE:  First  Innings  215  (A  I 
KaBchamm  63.  SLWMunBb  59). 
Second  tomngs 

T  A  Uoyd  b  Thomas _ 10 

P  A  Smith  e  Homes  b  Thomas _ ...  1 

D  A  Thome  Ibw  0  Thomas  ... _ 0 

Asri  Dn  b  Derick  - - - - ...  33 

A  l  KaHchnan  c  Metson  b  Demck  — 18 

T  A  Banks  c  Maynara  b  Demck _ _ _ 1 

PLC  Holloway c Metson b Thomas  .14 

G  C  SmaB  tow  Thomas _ _ _ 69 

A  A  Donato  b  Demck . . . . .  7 

T A Muraonc Metson b Thomas  ._..6 

N  Gifford  not  out  — _ _ 23 

Extras - - — : - - - - - 7 

Tdlal - _L.-__4 - 189 

RALUOF  WICKETS:  t-^.  2-16.  3-lB.  4- 

45. 5- 65. 6-77. 8-106, 9-107. 

Umpires:  j  D  Bond  and  R  A  White. 


A  case  of  collusion  missed 


As  an  advertisement  for  four- 
day  cricket,  this  did  not  look  the 
pan.  The  Hove  weather,  it  was 
true,  was  partly  responsible.  As 
a  consequence  of  that,  Sussex 
having  little  option  but  to  try 
and  bat  out  the  day  and, 
Middlesex  having  one  eye  on 
the  NatWest  finaL  the  match 
was  allowed  to  drift  yesterday. 

There  was  scant  evidence  of 
collusion  on  the  pan  of  the 
captains,  Parker  and  Gatting. 
Had  Sussex  declared  at  the  start 
of  play,  and  Middlesex  forfeited 
their  second  innings,  we  might 
have  had  a  contest.  There  were, 
though,  other  concerns  afoot 
such  as  an  early  finish  in 
preparation  for  a  bigger  event 
today. 

Middlesex,  it  seemed,  were  in 
two  minds  about  going  all  out 
for  victory.  For  instance.  Can- 
bowled  his  off-spin  before 
Emburey  came  on.  Was  this 
practical  or  was  it  merely  for 
practise,  in  case  be  should  be 
required  to  bowl  today?  When 


By  Ivo  Tennant 

Emburey  did  appear,  be  swiftly 
picked  up  two  wickets.  Even  at 
this  stage  there  was  little  chance 
of  Middlesex  dismissing  their 
opponents  twice.  Then,  not  long 
afterwards,  it  rained  for  half  an 
hour. 

Sussex.  97  for  one  overnight, 
required  322  to  avoid  following 
on.  The  pitch  continued  to  play 
well  but  their  batsmen,  who  had 
performed  so  capably  on 
Wednesday,  did  not  Green  was 
soon  caught  behind  off  Fraser 
and.  other  than  a  brief  flurry  of 
shots  from  Gould,  only -Colin 
Wells  batted  convincingly. 

Gating,  deploying  himself  as 
first  change  bowler  in  this  match 
(Cowans  should  be  playing  to¬ 
day)  bowled  Parker.  Fora  while 
Gould  stumped  Baraen  around. 
Much  to  his  credit  for  one 
making  his  championship  de¬ 
but.  Barnett  was  not  deterred 
from  flighting  the  ball:  he  has  a 
nice,  easy  action  and  has  stolen 
a  march  on  TufbelL 

Emburey  accounted  for 


Gould,  who  was  leg  before,  and 
Alan  Wells,,  caught  at  mid-off. 
There  followed  an  almost  comi¬ 
cal  misunderstanding  between 
Pigott  and  Colin  Wells.  Carr’s 
throw  went  to  the  wrong  end, 
giving  Pigott  time  to  get  back, 
but  he  was  still  comfortably  oul 
Colin  Wells  continued  to  collect 
runs  after  tea.  giving  Sussex 
hope  of  avoiding  the  follow  on. 
MIDDLESEX:  First  Innmgs  471  (R  O 
Butcner  134.  J  E  EmDurey  73,  M  R 
Ramprakash  66:  A  C  S  Ptgoo4  tor  139). 

SUSSEX:  First  forangs 

M  P  Spalghf  c  Stock  b  Emourey - 27 

A  M  Green  c  Downton  b  Fraser  ■ ..  52 

•PWG  Parker  bGatbng - 32 

A  PWetec  Hughes  b  Emburey - 16 

IJGcrtdibwbEntourey - 30 

C  M  Walls  not  ow - , - 49 

ACS  Pigott  runout - 16 

•fP  Moores  c  Buwwc  b  Frasw - 12 

A  R  Clarke  not  out - 3 

Extras - - — - -  30 

Total  (7  wkts) - 267 

Score  at  100  overs  237  tor  6. 

R  A  Bontng  and  A  M  Batangian  to  bat 
FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-71, 2-123. 3-136. 4- 
168. 5-189. 5-211,7-253. 

Bonos  poRtts:  Sussex  3.  MtodlesexS. 
Umpires:  J  C  Baueratone  and  J  H 

Hampshire. 


County’s  plan  Brandy  served 
for  weekend  to  prop  up 

competition  Sri  Lankans 


Curran’s  dominant  day 

By  Geoffrey  Wheeler 


It  was  entirely  fining  that  Kevin 
Curran  should  be  at  the  crease 
when  Gloucestershire  com¬ 
pleted  their  first  victory  since 
June  17  -  when  they  were  third 
in  the  championship  —  _  by 
bearing  Hampshire  by  five  wick¬ 
ets  at  Southampton  yesterday. 

The  Zimbabwean  all-rounder, 
the  kev  figure  in  this  match  since 
the  first  ball,  began  the  final  day 
by  taking  three  wickets  in  eight 
deliveries  to  reduce  Hampshire 
to  116  for  nine  in  thejr  second 
innings,  before  Ayling  and 
Bakker  hit  out  in  a  stand  of  35. 
ended  by  Alderman,  strangely 
his  first  success  in  a  match 
which  was  a  batsman  s 
nightmare. 

Gloucestershire,  searching  for 
126,  lost  their  opening  pair  to 
Bakker  for  19  and  had  a  stroke 


Ayling  had  him  taken  al  short 
leg.  But  Curran  was  in  no  mood 
to  finish  on  tie  losing  side  in  a 
contest  in  which  he  bad  taken  10 
wickets  for  82. 

Although  he  lost  two  more 
partners,  some  typically  vig¬ 
orous  blows  quickly  settled  a 
match  staged  on  a  pitch  patently 
unsuited  for  four-day  cricket,  in 
which  35  wickets  fell  for  529 
runs. 

Nottinghamshire,  forced  to 
follow-on  199  behind  Leicester 
shire  al  Grace  Road,  showed  far 
greater  resolution  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  innings  3nd  at  tea  were  only 
four  runs  behind  with  six  wick¬ 
ets  still  remaining. 

Ferns,  who  brought 'the  Not¬ 
tinghamshire  first  innings  to  a 
brisk  conclusion  to  finish  with 
five  for  49,  then  claimed  Pollard 
for  nought  for  the  second  rime 


Lancasfirt  218  (A  N  HsyhbrSt  WjP  AyIing  &  “no  balT  was  cafteo.  SOD.  wno 
SSSuS^rt He  saw  the  score  to  74  before  12  fours. 


Lancashire  have  drawn  up  a 
document  illustrating  bow  a 
programme  of  16  four-day 
games  could  be  made  more 
palatable  by  the  expansion  of 
the  Refuge  Assurance  League 
into  a  weekend  competition 
played  over  17  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  next  year  (Martin 
Searby  writes). 

Lancashire  propose  that  the 
Benson  and  Hedges  Cup  re¬ 
gional  games  be  played  over  a 
fortnight  at  tie  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May  and  they  have 
also  made  provision  for  the  one- 
day  internationals  and  tie  Test 
matches. 

Bob  Bennett,  tie  Lancashire 
chairman,  told  me  yesterday;  “If 
it  is  approved  by  our  committee 
I  would  like  to  see  it  put  forward 
to  tic  Test  and  County  Cricket 
Board  as  a  discussion  docu¬ 
ment.  Our  aim  in  scheduling 
“dummy”  fixtures  for  next  year 
is  to  show  that  it  can  be  done. 

“The  main  change  is  to  tie 
Refuge  Assurance  competition, 
where  I  should  like  to  '  see 
matches  played  over  two  days 
with  each  side  having,  say,  100 
overs.  The  effect  should  be 
three-fold,  with  improved 
pitches,  better  cricket  and  a 
reversal  of  lhe  falliim  gates.  A 
major  criticism  of  one-day 
cricket  has  been  that  batsmen 
are  required  to  play  poor  shots 
and  that  seam  bowlers  dominate 
too  much.  An  expanded  game, 
would,  1  hope,  change  that. 

“Obviously  it  would  be  in  tie 
counties’  interest  to  produce 
beuer  wiekels  because  they 
would  be  looking  for  two  days' 
revenue  and  tie  television  com¬ 
panies  might  well  be  more 
interested  in  covering  a  com¬ 
petition  which  still  has  a  clear- 
cut  resulL” 

Bennett  has  already  put  his 
ideas  to  the  sponsors  and  he 
admits  tie  response  was  “lute 
warm”.  But  they  are  willing  to 
discuss  it  further  if  the  counties 
consider  it  worthwhile. 


Conditions  were  so  bleak  during 
tic  Sri  Lankans'  match  at  Derby 
yesterday  that  they  had  coffee 
and  brandy  served  instead  of  the 
usual  orange  juice  at  tie  after¬ 
noon  drinks  interval. 

All  the  Sri  Lankans  wore  at 
least  two  sweaters  over  shins.  T- 
shtrts  and  track  suit  tops  and 
their  tour  manager.  Abu  Fuard, 
said-  “They  are  finding  it  hard  to 
believe  that  English  cricket  can 
be  played  in  these  conditions.” 

SRI  LANKANS:  first  Innings  297  lor  6  <MC 
(P  A  fle  SJva  76.  D  S  B  P  Kurappu  no*  out 
55,  L  R  D  Mendts  55). 

DERBYSHIRE:  First  livings 

P  D  Bowler  tow  D  Ahanaama - 7 

T  J  G  O' Gorman  tw  twckei  d  La&rooy  .0 

■fB  J  Matter  b  Tdekeratne - 54 

J  E  Moms  c  Kuruppu  b  Anurasm  —  25 

S  C  GflMsmitn  b  Wangama - - -  60 

B  Robens  cSamaraseKarabAnurasvl  16 
F  A  Girttitti  st  Kuruppu  b  De  Silva —  18 

R  Sharma  not  out _ 23 

P  G  Newman  not  out - - -  3 

Extras  _ H 

Total  (7  wkts) - 217 

S  J  Base  and  M  Jean- Jacques  to  baL 
FALL  OF  WICKETS'  M.  2-16.  3-51,  4- 
152. 5-152.6-187.7-187. 

Umpires:  B  DutUesion  and  D  0  Osfear. 

Double  chance 

As  England's  party  for  tie  one- 
day  international  against  Sri 
Lanka  tomorrow  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  players  from  Middle¬ 
sex  or  Worcestershire,  who 
contest  today's  NatWest  Trophy 
final,  either  or  both  matches  can 
be  carried  over  into  Monday  if 
necessary. 


Flowing  half-century 
from  talented  Hookey 

By  Tony  WinJaw 

icon  Hookey,  aged  28,  of  second  wicket  partnership  of  88 


Second  XT 


HEADtNGLEY:  Yorkshire  2 9&  Surrey  16 
far  no  wfo.  Drawn. 

HASTINGS:  Mktttesn  255  IP  N  Weekes 
66.  A  Naadfiam  54)  and  second  nmngs 
torieited:  Sussex  12  lor  no  uncket  dec  and 
60  far  4.  Match  drawn. 

More  beer  money 

The  Australian  Cricket  Board 

renewed  its  agreement  with 

Allied  Breweries  for 
Castlemainc  XXXX  to  be  tic 
official  sponsors  of  Their  tour  to 
England  next  year.  The  brewery 
backed  the  Australians  when 
they  last  visited  England 


Australia,  aged  28,  was  the  only 
non-Test  match  player  in  this 
famous  World  XI  but  he  has 
certainly  created  a  most  talented 
impression  in  this  102nd  Scar¬ 
borough  Festival. 

On  the  first  day  he  was  tieir 
top  scorer  with  28  runs  and 
yesterday  he  passed  his  maiden 
first  class  half-century  with  a 
flowing  innings  of  90  before  Ibw 
sweeping  at  left  arm  spinner, 
Nick  Cook. 

Hookey  has  already  set  a 
record  for  Darwen,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire's  Northern  League  this 
season,  with  an  aggregate  of  over 
1,000  runs. 

The  fan  and  fare  has  certainly 
returned  to  Scarborough. 

On  the  fust  day  there  was  an 
estimated  crowd  of  5.000,  with 
many  youths  converging  onto 
lhe  field  of  play  during  tie 
intervals.  The  best  sight  of  all 

was  that  of  Bob  Appleyard,  the 
former  England  bowler,  who 
holds  the  great  record  of  taking 
200  wickets  in  his  first  full 
season  for  Yorkshire  (1951), 
delivering  the  ball  to  his  grand¬ 
son  with  ail  tie  old  line  and 
length. 

The  batting  of  Haynes  and 
Hookey  was  soon  profitable 
entertainment  for  tie  World  XL 
In  71  minutes  they  enjoyed  z 

E  Germany  selects 

East  Berlin  (Reuter)  -  East 
Germany  announced  a  284- 
strong  team  for  tie  Olympics 
yesterday.  There  are  237  titles 
on  offer  and  East  Germans  are 
represented  in  156. 

Sponsors  re-sign 

Halifax  rugby  league  club  have 
agreed  a  new  £25,000  sponsor¬ 
ship  deal  with  tie  Yorkshire 
brewers,  Websters. 


runs  and  then  tie  two 
lefthanders.  Hookey  and 
Greatbach  (New  Zealand),  then 
asserted  further  batting 
authority. 

Hookey  timed  the  ball  most 
handsomely  in  his  innings  of  12 
fours  and  a  six  over  long-off  and 
it  was  true  festive  spirit  in  tie 
last  over  before  declaration,  at 
198  for  four,  when  Cairns  hit 
Cook  for  two  successive  sixes 
before  advancing  way  down  tie 
wicket  and  stumped. 

WORLD  XI:  First  timings  143. 

Second  Innings 

Mudassar  Nazar  c  Relay  b  Madender  .  4 

D  L  Haynes  c  Cook  D  Tramp - 46 

S  Hookey  Ibw  b  Cook - 90 

M  J  Greaoatcb  not  out _ 26 

B  L  Caims  st  Rpiey  b  Cook - 19 

Extras  (b4.  to  9) _ _  13 

Tom  <4  wkts  ttec) _ _ 198 

'Imran  Khan,  Glretan  Shanna.  G  F 

Lawson.  D  K  Lrilee.  TR  W  Taylor  and 

Mannder  Smgn  on  not  oat 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-4.  2-92,  3-178.  4- 

198- 

BOWLING  Mafender  74-28-1:  Walter  £ 
0-23-0:  Larkins  34194  Capel  34184). 
Trumo  12-4-43-1.  Coo*.  10.4-2-54-2. 

MCC  XL  First  Innmgs  137  (or  2  dec  (W 
Lamms  51).  Bowing:  Imran  Khan  5421- 
0.  uiiee  6-2-15-1.  n&nnui  Smgn  8-2-24- 
T;  Lawson  8-3-164  ChwanSnaima  8-v 
274  Murazzar  Nazar  8-3334 
Secona  Innmgs 

W  Larkins  n«  OW  _ _ 47 

R  J^Barton  not  out  — _ _ 39 

Total  (no  wkt) _ .“90 

U  moves:  j  Brtensftaw  and  B  Lead- 


Faldo 
remains 
a  stroke 

behind 

From  Mel  Webb 

Crans-sttr-Sierre 

Switzerland 

Another  day.  another 
Ballesteros  story.  If  it  was 
anybody  else  it  would  all  have 
become  unutterably  boring  long 
ago.  That  is  now.  however,  a 
word  that  readily  springs  to 
mind  when  following  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Severiano  Ballesteros 
who,  aftera  round  of 68  retained 
his  leading  position  on  tie 
second,  rain-interrupted  day  of 
the  Ebel  European  Masters  golf 
tournament  here  yesterday. 

Ballesteros,  on  a  halfway 
scored  of  133  eleven  under  par, 
is  a  stroke  in  from  of  Nick  Faldo 
who  had  his  second  67  of  tie 
tournament,  ‘but  if  he  was 
worried  by  the  proximity  of  his 
predecessor  as  Open  champion, 
who  is  also  behind  him  in 
second  place  in  the  European 
money  list,  he  was  keeping  it 
well  hidden. 

One  hopeful  soul  in  tie  great 
man’s  press  conference  threw 
out  tie  bait.  “Nick  says  it  is  him 
you  have  io  beat  to  win  here,  not 
Die  golf  course.”  he  said. 

A  smile,  a  shrug.  “Thai  is 
probably  true.  He  is  a  very  good 
player.” 

“Yes,  but  Nick  says  he  is 
going  to  play  all  the  rest  of  this 
year's  tournaments  so  that  he 
can  try  to  overtake  you  at  tie 
top  of  the  order  of  merit.” 

“All  the  rest?  That  is  good, 
also.  Perhaps  he  will  win  some 
tournaments.” 

"Yes  but  don't  you  relish  the 
challenge  of  Nick  pushing  vou?" 

“Not  really.  I  have  won  four 
tournaments  this  season.  Every¬ 
thing  I  win  after  tie  Open  is 
nice,  but  if  I  come  second  1  will 
noi  be  too  worried.”  Silence 
from  the  interrogator.  Point  to 
Ballesteros,  no  question  about 
iL 

In  this  battle  between  two  of 
European  golfs  heavyweights. 
Ballesteros  had  landed  one  or 
two  telling  blows  out  on  the 
course,  as  well.  Five  birdies 
came  his  way.  only  one  bogey, 
and.  having  staned  on  the  10th, 
he  produced  what  he  described 
as  “one  df.tie  best  shots  I  have 
ever  played”  on  tie  355-yard 
5th  hole. 

There  is  a  tree  in  the  middle  of 
tie  fairway  here,  and  Ballesteros 
was  cramped  to  within  a  couple 
of  feet  of  it  as  he  prepared  for  his 
second  shoL  For  some,  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible. 
For  this  man,  no  problem.  A 
quick  chop  down,  a  lirtle  slice, 
twenty  feet  from  the  flag,  in  fora 
birdie. 

This  was  all  done  in  pouring 
rain,  after  a  late  start  play 
having  been  suspended  for  a 
farther  30  minutes  in  mid- 
afternoon.  Luckily  for 
Ballesteros.  Faldo  and  Barry 
Lane,  third  on  ,135'afteT  a  68, 
they  were  nearing  lhe  end  when 
the  worst  of  the  weather  was 
about. 

Finally,  a  story  to  gladden  tie 
heart.  Ian  Woosnam.  disturbed 
by  tie  recent  adverse  publicity 
received  by  Tony  Jaddin.  wrote 
to  tie  Ryder  Cup  captain  yes¬ 
terday  assuring  him  of  his 
complete  support  through  his 
present  troubles.  Eight  other 
Ryder  Cup  men  are  at  Crans.  All 
eight  signed. 

EARLY  LEADING  SECOND  ROUND 
SCORES  (GB  and  Ireland  unless  stated): 
133:  s  Ballesteros  [Spl  65.  68.  134:  N 
Faldo.  67. 67. 135:  B  Lana.  67.  68. 136:  R 
Rati  My.  70. 68.  C  Moony.  68. 68. 138:  M 
Adcock  (US).  68.  70:  P  Senior  (Aus).  70. 
68:  A  Forebrand  (Swe).  67.  71  139:  M 
Poxon.  70.  69:  F  Nobdb  (NZ).  67.  72;  E 
Romero  (Arq).  71.  88:  140:  C  Mont- 


qomena.  68.  72:  M  Aden  (US).  71.  69;  0 
WMiams.  73.  67:  I  Mosey.  74.  66:  J  M 
Canuares  (Sp).  67.  73;  M  Sune&son 
(SwaL  72.68. 

Nicholas  has 
her  rivals  at 
arm’s  length 

Alison  Nicholas  strengthened 
her  attempt  to  become  Europe's 
top  woman  golfer  with  an  eighi- 
budie  round  in  tie  Vanety.Qub 
Celebrity  Classic  at  GaJcoi  Park, 
Reading,  yesterday. 

Despite  suffering  from  a  mi¬ 
graine  over  her  left  eye,  the 
Sheffield  golfer  recorded  a  five 
under  par  68  to  set  a  stiff  first 
round  target 

In  tits  pro-am  charity  event 
cut  to  54  holes  after  Thursday's 
deluge  had  washed  out  play, 
Nicholas  needs  to  finish  first  or 
second  to  overtake  tie  absent 
Order  of  Merit  leader,  Marie- 
Laure  Taya. 

She  has  put  herself  on  course 
for  the  £6,500  winner's  cheque, 
even  though  her  round  included 
two  three-putts.  Dennise 
Hutton,  of  Australia,  was  four 
under  par  with  three  boles  to 
play  while  and  Beverley  New,  of 
Bristol,  did  well  to  get  round  in 
70,  after  dropping  shots  at  tie 
first  four  holes. 

EARLY  FIRST  ROUND  SCORES  (GB  arto 
Iretana  unless  stated)  68-  a  Ncnoias.  70: 
B  New.  71:  D  Dowling.  73:  M  Thomson. 
74:  L  Btondln  (Ft),  7S  F  DdSSU  (It).  7&  A 
Mum  (Australia). 

Forward  on  loan 

Liburd  Henry,  the  Watford 
forward,  aged  21,  has  joined 
Halifax  Town  on  loan  for  a 
month.  Henry  is  expected  to 
make  his  debut  for  Halifax  in 
tie  home  game  against  Burnley 
today. 

Bound  for  Bristol 

Bristol  City  have  signed  the 
Grimsby  forward,  Scott 
McGarvey,  in  exchange  for 
Tony  Caldwell.  McGarvey  will 
play  against  Chesterfield 
tomorrow. 


Nat  wesnrophy  final 
MIDDLESEX  v  WORCESTER 

££0898 
400 700 
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FOOTBALL:  TOTTENHAM’S  LEAGUE  PROGRAMME  GETS  UNDER  WAY  AT  THE  SECOND  ATTEMPT  WITH  A  TRIP  TO  NEWCASTLE 


Exiles  await 
Tyneside 

return  with 
trepidation 


By  dire  White 

■  Gremlins  must  have  been  blings 
busy  at  work  among  the  compel 
rubble  at  White  Han  Lane  last  been  k 
week  when  Tottenham  Totten! 
Hotspur’s  match  against  Cow-  to  be  i 
entry  City  was  called  off  at  and  hi 
such  short  notice  because  of  lain  M 
ground  safety  measures.  It  commc 
meant  a  quicker  return  to  St  hear  yi 
James'  Park  than  Gascoigne,  had  ins 
Tottenham's  £2  million  sum-  foiget  ( 
mer  signing  from  Newcastle  and  coi 
United,  could  have  welcomed,  game. 

The  hostile  reception  that  Press 
he  is  bound  to  receive  will  be  upon  M 
nothing  new  to  Gascoigne.  He  year  w 
has  received  little  else  during  Mirand 
pro-season  since  he  exchanged  immedi 
the  picture  of  a  magpie  on  his  jng  £2.; 
breast  for  one  of  a  cockerel,  sumraei 
The  poor  boy  has  not  even  Beasant 
had  a  chance  yet  to  be  adored  and  He 
by  the  Tottenham  worship-  opening 
pens  —  not  even  in  a  friendly,  was  via 
At  least  he  will  have  someone  narrow 
with  whom  to  share  the  abuse  Wimble 
on  his  Tottenham  debut.  Credit  ( 

Waddle  took  the  same  not  help 
“treacherous”  decision  to  Grata 
leave  Newcastle  for  Totten-  manage 
bam  three  seasons  ago.  This  recaptur 
will  be  his  fourth  return  to  a  ton  VDh 
ground  where  be  was  idolized  against 


blings  of  discontent  before  a 
competitive  ball  bas  even 
been  kicked.  In  that  respect 
Tottenham  and  Newcastle,  or 
to  be  more  precise  Venables 
and  his  opposite  numnber, 
lam  McFaul,  have  much  in 
common.  It  was  no  surprise  to 
hear  yesterday  that  McFaul 
bad  instructed  his  players  to 
foiget  Gascoigne  and  Waddle 
and  concentrate  on  their  own 
game. 

Pressure  was  being  exerted 
upon  McFaul  early  season  last 
year  when  the  signing  of 
Mirandinha  foiled  to  bear 
immediate  fruit.  After  spend¬ 
ing  £2.8  million  during  the 
summer  on  four  new  players— 
Beasant,  Thom,  Robertson 
and  Hendrie  —  last  week’s 
opening  4-0  defeat  at  Everton 
was  viewed  as  a  disaster  and  a 
narrow  midweek  victory  over 
Wimbledon  in  the  Mercantile 
Credit  Centenary  Trophy  has 
not  helped  matters  much. 

Graham  Taylor,  another 
manager  whose  task  it  is  to 
recapture  former  glory  at  As¬ 
ton  Villa,  may  have  his  efforts 
against  Arsenal  at  Highbury 


every  bit  as  much  as  Gas-  complicated  by  injuries  to  two 


cojgne  was  last  season. 


central  defenders.  It  had  been 


“1  think  it  is  foir  to  say  that  hoped  that  Motmtfieki,  his 
we  are  both  expecting  some  £425,000  signing  from 
stick  from  the  crowd,”  Wad-  Everton.  would  make  his  de- 
dle  said.  “In  feet,  I  have  but  after  missing  the  first 
already  bad  a  word  with  game  of  the  season  with  a 
Gazza  and  told  him  what  ft  is  thigh  strain,  but  be  is  still 
like.  I  think  he  will  get  a  bit  of  struggling  with  the  injury, 
a  shock  because  after  playing  Evans,  who  stood  in  for  him 

for  so  long  in  front  of  the  and  was  held  largely  respon- 
United  fens  the  atmosphere  sfole  for  both  Millwall  goals 
will  be  so  different.  1  must  last  week,  has  a  bruised  bed 
confess  that  when  I  went  back  and  is  also  doubtful  Sims,  one 
I  found  it  all  so  strange.”  of  Taylor’s  stalwarts  from  his 


round  it  all  so  strange.  of  Taylor’s  stalwarts  from  his 
The  Newcastle  old  boys  will  Watford  days,  may  play 
not  be  the  only  ones  to  find  instead 
themselves  in  the  firing  line.  Townsend,  the  new 


The  media  pressure  has  been,  £300,000  signing  by  Norwich 
intensifying-  quite  unreason-  city,  may  have  to  be  content 
ably  —  upon  Terry  Vendees  with  a  substitute's  place  away 
and  his  freshly  assembled  to  Middlesbrough,  who  could 
team  with  every  pre-season  have  Pailister  back.  David 
defeaf-  . , .  ,  Stringer,  the  Norwich  man. 

It  is  astonishing  that  one  ager,  feds  disinclined  to 
should  be  able  to  bear  rum-  change  a  winning  team* 

Dangerous  distraction 


Under  normal  circumstances, 
Linfidd.  at  home  to  Camck 
Rangers,  and  G  lento  ran,  who 
entertain  Ards,  would  be  two 
bankers  for  those  prepared  to 
have  a  tilt  at  the  bookmakers  on 
the  outcome  of  the  opening 
matches  in  the  TNT  Gold  Cup 
competition  today  (George  Ace 
writes). 

However,  with  both  teams 
feeing.  European  Cup  matches 
next  week,  it  will  be  only  too 
easy  for  self-preservation  to 
become  the  players'  watchword. 


with  the  50-50  ball  and  the 
initiative  conceded  to  the 
opposition. 

plena  von,  the  Irish  League’s 
third  representatives  in  Europe, 
have  a  repeat  of  their  Lombard 
Ulster  Cup  semi-final  against 
Larne.  They  lost  that  game  at 
Mourneview  Park  2-1  and  can¬ 
not  be  too  optimistic  about  their 
journey  to  Inver  Park  this 
afternoon,  while  Bangor  will  not 
underestimate  the  newdook 
Cliftonville  side. 


Butcher 
roars 
back  to 
form 

It  may  be  of  little  consequence  to 
England's  fallen  idols  that  the 
applause  which  greets  then 
from  Wembley’s  empty  terraces 
on  September  14  when  they  play 
Denmark  is  no  more  than  a 
resounding  tinkle.  Their  ear¬ 
drums  will  still  be  throbbing 
from  the  blood-curdling  roar 
which  has  just  reverberated 
around  the  timneL  No,  the  FA 
has  not  been  redneed  to  using 
canned  applause.  It  is  jnst  the 
sound  of  Terry  Batcher  malting 
his  comeback. 

The  battle  cry  of  Botcher  the 
Brave  has  echoed  throughout 
the  stadiem  corridors  of  Europe 
bat  was  notable  by  its  absence 
from  those  in  West  Germany 
ftk  when  England 

flopped  in  the  European  champ- 
-  ioaship  without  his  massive 
presence  on  ami  off  the  pitch. 

A  broken  leg,  received  playing 
for  Rangers,  his  dab  side, 
against  Aberdeen  on  November 
17  (be  recalls  the  date  as  easily 
as  bis  birthday)  caused  hot  not 
only  to  miss  the  finals  of  the 
Earopean  championship  bat 
also  the  climax  to  what  promised 
fo  be  a  very  successful  dob 
season  at  borne  and  abroad. 
Wltboot  him  Rangers  failed  at 
the  seed-final  round  in  the 
Earopean  Cap  and,  more  seri¬ 
ously,  lost  the  championship  to 
Celtic. 

The  determination  of  Botcher 
and  Rangers  to  pot  last  season's 
disappointments  behind  them 
.was  reflected  in  a  stunning  5-1 
.defeat  of  Celtic  last  week,  which 
was  watched  in  awe  by  Bobby 
'Robson,  ^  England  manager. 
Batcher  attributes  Rangers’ 
blistering  start  to  the  season  to 
10  days’  higb-altitode  training 
at  Daocco,  in  Toscany,  where 
Graeme  Somess,  the  manager, 
used  to  go  with  Sunpdoria. 

“It’s  the  hardest  I’ve  worked 
pre-season  since  I  was  at  Ips¬ 
wich,”  be  said.  “We  did  lots  of 
naming  and  didn’t  see  a  ball  for 
days.  It  helped  tbe  team  spirit 
and  to  get  over  the  loss  of 
Graham  Roberts.” 

Because  of  Scotland’s  early 
start  to  the  season.  Botcher  has 
already  played  in  she  competitive 
matches  since  retaining  to  tbe 
Rangers  team  and  come  through 
them  without  difficulty.  “Every 
game  is  a  boons,  as  I  told  Bobby 
Robson.”  he  added.  The  Eng¬ 
land  manager  will  need  little 
encouragement  to  peoefl  in  the 
name  of  his  29-year-old  defend¬ 
er  when  he  announces  his  squad 
on  Tuesday. 

“Tbe  Ik’s  back  to  what  is  was 
before.  Fve  bad  a  couple  of 
knocks  on  it  withoot  any  re¬ 
action,”  Botcher  said.  Bat  he 
conceded  that  he  had  not  yet  bad 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  full- 
blooded  tackle.  “I'm  sure  the  i 
first  real  challenge  is  not  far 
away  ”  be  said. 

That  could  come  against  Den¬ 
mark,  whom  be  has  not  faced 
since  that  chilling  night  five 
years  ago  when  an  outrageous 
victory  by  tbe  Danes  at  Wem¬ 
bley  signalled  not  only  the  end  of 
.England’s  Earopean  aspirations 
hot  also  of  Butcher's  inter¬ 
national  partnership  with  Os-  ] 
man,  his  dab  colleague  at  c 
Ipswich  Town.  The  question  I 


McLean  is  gloomy 
but  United  players 
are  in  high  spirits 


‘  •  fa.-  * 


Jim  McLean  has  lived  in  the 
best  ofall  possible  worlds  for  the 
past  three  weeks.  An  unusually 
dynamic  start  to  the  season  has 
seen  Dundee  United  share  the 
top  of  the  Premier  Division  with 
Rangers  and  move  into  the 
semi-finals  of  the  Skol  Cup, 
having  beaten  Celtic  twice 
within  1 1  days. 

Throughout  all  this  the 
United  manager,  for  whom  no 
day  is  complete  unless  there  is 
an  ominous  cloud  on  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  has  been  able  to  recite  a 
gloomy  litany  of  players  injured 
or  otherwise  unavailable. 

Yesterday  was  no  exception 
as  he  contemplated  his  forces  for 
the  stroll  over  to  Dens  Park 
where  United  meet  Dundee  in 
this  afternoon's  Tayside  derby. 
The  most  prominent  casualties 
are  John  dark  and  Alan  Irvine. 

Although  the  Tannad  ice  treat¬ 
ment  room  is  congested,  the 
manager  was  able  to  report  high 
spirits.  “The  players  are  happy. 
I’m  not  in  a  good  mood  but  I 
don’t  suppose  that’s  unusuaL” 


By  Roddy  Forsyth 

d  in  the  essary  to  caution  his  players 
ds  for  the  about  their  approach  to  the 
inusually  fixture. 

ason  has  -j  called  them  together  and 
ihare  the  told  them  they  have  no  choice 
sion  with  about  the  way  they  handle 
into  the  Rangers.”  he  said  yesterday.  “If , 
:ol  Cup,  our  players  try  to  stand  on  they  I 
c  twice  win  be  murdered.  They  have  to  I 
get  in  about  Rangers.” 
hie  tho  Like  bis  brother,  at 
„hom  on  Tannadice,  Tommy  McLean 
.  thp—  has  a  number  of  casualties,  and 

the  ho-  asked  for  the  Rangers-Mother- 
.  well  reserve  match  to  be  can- 

’  celled.  He  awaits  fitness  rests  on 

ie  J  Famingham  and  Wisbart  and 
will  have  to  do  without  Mair 
sxcepuon  and  McBride. 

‘ore*nJ°f  Rangers,  meanwhile,  are 
ins  Pane  likely  to  field  a  team  unchanged 
Li  ad  eg.  m  from  the  Dundee  game. 

Ie  derby.  What  a  contrast  is  presented 
on  the  other  side  of  Glasgow, 
n  inane.  Celtic  have  agonized  on  and  off 
ice  treat-  the  field  for  ine  past  two  weeks 
ted,  the  after  two  defeats  by  Dundee 
xjrt  high  United  and  a  hammering  at  the 
e  happy,  bands  of  Rangers, 
ad  but  I  Billy  McNeill,  the  Celtic  man- 
usuaL”  ager.  insists  he  is  not  about  to 


The  other  side  of  the  street  is  ma*e  dramatic  changes  for  to- 
Iess  sunny.  Despite  methodical  day's  visit  to  Parkbead  of 
preparation  by  Dave  Smith,  the  Hamilton  Academical. 

Dundee  manager,  his  players  Certainly  Hamilton  expect  a 
were  taught  a  football  lesson  as  trying  afternoon,  the  more  so 
Rangers  tipped  them  out  of  the  since  they  lost  seven  goals  to 
Skol  Cup  in  midweek.  Dundee's  Celtic  at  Parkhead  only  1 0  days 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 

Trinity  in 
shape  to 
atone  for 
thrashing 

By  Keith  Macklin 

Two  seasons  ago,  Wakefield 
Trinity  were  sinking  fast  to¬ 
wards  tbe  second  divsion,  and 
Wigan,  with  merciless  jm. 
fessionalisni,  threshed  them  by 
more  than  70  points  at  Trinity’s 
Belle  Vue  ground. 

It  is  a  measure  of  die  spirit, 
ambition  and  renewed  sense  of 
purpose  at  Wakefiekl  that  to¬ 
morrow,  when  Wigan  return  to 
Belle  Vue,  freshly  promoted 
Trinity  are  expecting  a  ftfl 
bouse  of  more  than  8,000  spec¬ 
tators  to  see  a  reshaped  home 
side  take  os  a  Wigan  team 
strengthened  by  the  return  of 
Andy  Gregory,  international 
scrum  half. 

Among  the  Mg  signings  m  foe 
new-look  Wakefield  squad,  win¬ 
ners  of  its  first  two  games,  hie 
two  New  Zealand  uMeimtionafs, 
Mark  Graham  and  Brent  Todd, 
and  the  skillful  Australian  half 
hack,  Steve  Ella,  who  played  for 
Wigan  three  seasons  ago.  Wig*n 

should  win  again,  but  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  they  wfl]  get 
anywhere  near  70  points. 

Just  a  few  miles  from  -Wake- 
field  lies  Castieford,  another 
team  shewing  signs  ef  a  big  leap 
forward  under  their  dynamic 
new  Australian  coach,  Darryl 
van  der  Velde,  who  is  known  to 


winger,  Alan  Lawrence,  will  be  a8°- 


absent  because  of  a  broken  jaw. 
The  Rangers  cavalcade  moves 


Elsewhere,  Aberdeen  and 
Hibernian  meet  at  Pinodrie, 


on  the  Rr  Park  today  and  while  Heart  of  Midlothian  are 
Tommy  McLean,  the  Mother-  unchanged  at  home  to  St 
well  manager,  has  felt  it  nec-  Mirren. 


TODAY'S  TEAM  NEWS 
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Butcher  England’s  finest  central  defender  since  the  war 


then,  as  now,  is  not  so  much  one 
of  Butcher’s  fitness  as  of  who  is 
lit  to  play  alongside  one  of 
England’s  finest  central  defend¬ 
ers  since  tbe  war. 

England  have  no  greater  stal¬ 
wart.  Butcher  felt  their  defeats 
hi  West  Germany  as  deeply  as  if 
he  had  been  a  part  of  the 
debacle.  He  deliberately  booked 
a  three-week  holiday  in  Florida 
at  the  — fax*  as  the  champ¬ 
ionship  because  he  could  not 
bear  not  being  involved. 

He  watched  the  first  game 
against  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
ob  television  and  then  derided  . 
that  be  could  not  watch  any 
more.  “I  was  snapping  at  die 
children  after  that,”  he  said. 
“It’s  made  me  more  determined 
to  do  writ  for  England  if  I'm 
selected  and  to  ensure  that  the 
kind  of  criticism  that  the  sqnad 
and  the  manager  received  does 
not  happen  again.” 


remark  as  an  insult.”  he  said. 
“I'd  back  the  British  character 
against  anyone  in  the  world.  It’s 
just  a  matter  of  aligning  that 
aggression  and  attitude  to  oar 
skills  and  system.  I’m  very 
confident  that  the  players  who 
got  ns  to  West  Germany  can  get 
os  to  Italy,” 

Even  an  Englhh  diehard  like 
Batcher  bad  to  concede  that 
passion  and  commitment  were 
lacking  In  West  Geraany.  Bat  he 
added:  “If  the  squad  which 
performed  in  Yugoslavia  in  the 
qualifying  round  had  gone 
straight  into  a  Earopean  champ¬ 
ionship,  we’d  have  done  very 
weU.” 


Udren  after  that,”  he  said.  fhoogh  Botcher  maintains 
t's  made  me  more  determined  that  “my  vocal  cords  have  taken 
do  writ  for  England  if  I'm  less  of  a  battering”  in  recent 
lected  and  to  ensure  that  the  times  because  the  squad,  he 
ud  of  criticism  that  the  sqnad  says,  has  enough  characters  in 
id  the  manager  received  does  it,  it  is  well  known  that  be  reared 
t  happen  again.”  England  ou  to  that  famous  4-1 

victory  in  Belgrade  before  the 
Butcher  is  a' keen  advocate  of  match.  “It  was  quite  impressive 
the  sweeper  system  at  inter-  when  you  saw  the  faces  of  the 
national  level  bnt  not  until  it  is  Yugoslavs,"  he  said.  “We  could 
more  widely  used  but  tbe  dubs,  see  that  we'd  won  before  we’d 
“Our  tail  ore  to  qualify  for  the  gone  on  the  pitch." 
final  tour  may  open  the  man¬ 
ager's  eyes  to  new  tactics,”  he 
said. 


He  refutes  the  allegations  that 
England  me  simply  not  good 
enough  ami  that  the  sqnad 
lacked  character.  “]  take  that 
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Fjghad  will  certainly  need 
Butcher  to  bring  his  psychologi¬ 
cal  power  to  bear  when  they  wait 
in  the  tunnel  at  Wembley  on 
September  14. 

Clive  White 


CYCLING 

Cammish 
aims  at 
280  miles 


First  division 
Arsenal  v  Aston  Villa 

Arsenal  replace  Richardson 
with  Dixon,  injury  worries 
concerning  Evans  (heel)  and 
Mountflekf (thigh)  pose  tola  with  a 
potential  central  defensive 
problem.  where  Sims  is  likely  to  be 
cated  upon. 

Coventry  v  Everton 
Coventry  expect  to  field  the 
team  named  for  the  postponed 
meeting  with  Tottenham  last 
Saturday.  Everton  have  fitness 
doubts  surrounding  Sharp, 

Steven  and  Watson. 

Liverpool  v  Man  Utd 
Both  Aldridge  and  Rush  are 
included  in  a  squad  of  15. 
Anderson.  Duxbury  and 
McGrath  are  poised  to  return  tor 
United. 

Luton  v  Wimbledon 

Luton  are  without  Hill,  who  has 
a  knee  injury,  but  Pnaeco  has 
recovered  from  a  foot  injury. 

Green,  the  goalkeeper  signed  from 
Scunthorpe,  makes  his  debut 
for  Wimbledon. 

Middlesbro  v  Norwich 

Pailister  is  likely  to  play  for 
Middlesbrough.  Townsend,  the 

recent  signing  bom 
Southampton,  is  expected  to  be 
named  at  substitute  for 
Norwich. 

Millwall  v  Derby 

Mitwafl  are  frkely  to  retain  the 
side  that  drew  at  Aston  Vila.  Darby 
expect  to  be  unchanged. 

Newcastle  v  Tottenham 
Gascoigne  makes  Ms  League 
debut  for  Tottenham  against  Ms 
former  dub.  Waddtewiii 
operate  as  a  forward  alongside 
Walsh.  Newcastle  mo  without 
the  injured  Boeder  and  Mirandinha 


Nottm  F  v  Shelf  Wed 


Sterfand.  usually  a  full  back, 
continues  as  a  forward  for 
Wednesday. 

QPR  v  Southampton 

nzanti  and  Charming  are 
included  in  a  15-man  QPR  squad. 
Le  Tissler  is  poised  to  deputize 
for  Danny  Wallace  in 
Southampton's  team. 

West  Ham  v  Charlton 

Devonshire  is  JAsfy  to  play  his 
first  senior  game  in  more  than  a 
year  for  West  Ham,  who  are 
without  the  injured  Brady  and 
Stewart  Slater  partners  Keffy  in 
attack.  Jones,  Crooks  and  Bennett 
(grom.knee  and  heel))  are 
missing  for  Charlton. 

Second  division 

C  Palace  v  Watford 
Nebtoeftnq  (sprained  ankle)  is 
doubtful  for  Palace,  for  whom 
Hopkins  is  stil  suspended. 
.Thomas,  Maddem.  Pennyfather 
and  Pardew  come  into 
contention  for  pieces.  Watford  are 
unchanged,  but  Rimmeris 
omitted  from  the  squad. 

Ipswich  v  Sunderland 

Bennett,  the  Sunderland 
captain,  is  doubtful  with  a  knee 
injury,  Ord  stands  by  to 
deputize.  Ipswich  choose  from  15. 

Portsmouth  v  Leeds 

Chamberlain  Is  included  in  a  13 
man  Portsmouth  squad  after 
recovering  from  a  knee  injury. 

Leeds  lade  Sheridan,  Snodin, 

W) teams  and  Rennie  through 
:  injury  and  Batty  (suspension), 

Taylor  and  Bradda  come  into 
the  side  and  the  former  Portsmoutt 
trio  of  Baird,  Blake  and  Hilaire 
are  all  expected  to  play. 


HOCKEY 


Havant  will  miss 
Britain  players 


Rv  Peter  Rrvan  The  Hadrian  International  lour- 

.  J  nament  which  ushers  in  the 

Ian  Cammish  will  face  12  hours  domestic  season  gives  dubs  an 
ofagony  in  the  saddle  tomorrow  early  opportunity  for  asscss- 


when  he  competes  in  the  Poole 
Wheelers'  trial,  a  race  which  he 


mem  and  evaluation  at  the 
Newcastle  University  Sports 


hopes  will  seal  his  attempt  to  Complex  today  and  tomorrow, 
become  Britain's  best  all-  Five  teams  who  have  quali- 


down 


rounder  for  the  eighth  time  in 
nine  years. 

The  season-long  competition, 
based  on  a  rider's  fastest  average 
speed  for  50  miles.  100  miles 
and  12  hours,  is  led.  at  the 
moment  by  Cammish's  Man¬ 
chester  Wheelers’  colleague. 
Dave  Smith,  who  finished  third 
last  year. 

Tomorrow's  test  should  be  a 


fied  for  tbe  first  division  of  the 
Poundstrctcher  National 
League  which  starts  on  October 
15.  Havant  Stourport  Wake¬ 
field,  Harbomc  and  Warrington 
plus  (wo  leading  Scottish  clubs, 
Mcnzieshill  and  Western,  arc 
taking  part 

Havant  however,  will  be 
handicapped  without  the  Great 
Britain  players,  Faulkner  and 


By  Sydney  Friskin 

>nal  tour-  for  counties  today  and  tomor- 
:  in  the  row  at  Southampton  Sports 
dubs  an  Centre,  where  10  teams  will 
r  assei*_  panici pate  in  the  annual  tour- 
1  at  the  nameni  although  the  county 
1  Sports  championship  itself  will  not 
norrow.  start  until  next  spring. 

/e  The  withdrawal  of  Hcnford- 

3n  of  the  shire  has  caused  (he  host  county, 
lational  Hampshire,  to  field  two  teams 
October  and  the  usual  formal  will  be  a 
-  Wake-  round-robin  in  two  groups.  A: 
imngton  Hampshire.  Kent.  Nouingham- 
sh  clubs,  shire.  Sussex.  Warwickshire.  B: 
oni,  arc  Berkshire.  Surrey.  Hampshire  i 
A.  the  Army.  Lincolnshire.  The 
wifi  be  winners  in  each  group  will 
ie  Great  qualify  for  the  final. 


formality,  but  Cammish  never  I  Garcia,  and  likewise,  Stourport 


rides  in  a  half-day  event  without  will  feel  the  loss  of  Imran 
qualms;  he  simply  docs  not  like  Sherwani.  Norman  Hughes,  will 
them.  Idd  Wakefield. 

In  iheofy.  lo  take  the  lead  this  Each  team  will  play  four 

weekend,  Cammish  has  to  cover  games  for  points  and  the  win- 
2  modest  239  miles  but  to  insure  nets  of  each  group  will  qualify 
against  any  of  his  rivals  popping  for  tomorrow's  final, 
up  with  improved  times  before  f*ROUP  *=,  Bowden.  Durham.  Havant. 

•,rniis  ,oa  wasa.KBr5r,,,e)- Stourport- 

September  25.  he  will  be  plan-  GROUP  B:  Claymores.  FrrWns,  Hartxxne. 
ning  to  nde  something  dose  to  Mgntwsrwu.  Swatwss.  wnmnpwn, 

280  miles.  There  will  be  a  similar  exercise 


•  The  appointments  of  Ian 
McIntosh  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  England  indoor  team  and 
of  Richard  Clarke  as  coach  were 
approved  unanimously  as  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Hockey 
Association  council,  where  it 
was  also  announced  that  the 
League  Cup  final  will  be  a 
televised  game  at  Luton  on 
April  1, 1 989.  The  club  entrance 
fee  for  the  National  League  has 
been  reduced  to  £  I  SO. 


ers  as  DV2.  Home  advantage 
I  should  enable  Castieford  to  best 
Halifax,  who  are  another  dob 
.with  a  new  Australian  coach  in 
i  Ross  Stradvrick. 

Leeds  have  made  the  expected 
bright  start  under  Malcolm 
Reilly  and  will  expect  to  win  at 
Oldham,  where  tbe  promoted 
dob  are  struggling  under  two 
shadows,  a  40-18  beating  at 
Wigan  last  week  and  the  wran¬ 
gle  over  tbe  attempt  by  the 
Australian  club,  Newcastle 
Knights,  to  sign  Des  Foy,  the 
international  centre,  at  a  cut- 
price  international  fee. 

Hnll  Kingston  Rovers,  with¬ 
out  the  injured  David  Bisho, 
should  win  at  home  agams 
Featherstone  Rovers,  while  the 
champions,  Whines,  will  almost 
certainly  rebound  from  last 
week's  defeat  at  Halifax  to  beat 
Hull  at  Nangbton  Park. 

Salford,  who  are  keeping 
Adrian  Hadley  under  wraps  for 
another  week,  are  capable  of 
springing  a  surprise  at  Bradford, 
where  Northern  are  also  feeling 
an  Australian  draught  as  thear 
international  winger,  Phil  Ford, 
threatens  to  emigrate. 

MODERN 

PENTATHLON 

Mahony’s 
injury  on 
the  mend 

By  Michael  Coleman 

Dominic  Mafaony,  a  medal 
pros  pea  for  Seoul  was  pro¬ 
nounced  fit  to  travel  yesterday 
after  damaging  a  knee  in  a  heavy 
riding  fall  while  training.  Tests 
at  the  British  Olympic  Centre. 
Nonhwick  Hospital,  showed 
Mahony  had  mended  welL 

A  decision  on  whether  he  will 
actually  compete  will  be  left 
until  September  14.  the  deadline 
for  naming  the  three-man  teams 
and  reserves.  The  four  who  will 
fly  to  South  Korea  on  Tuesday 
are;  Richard  Phelps,  the  nat¬ 
ional  champion,  Mahony,  Gra¬ 
ham  Brookhouse  and  Peter 
Hart. 

Form  suggests  that  Han  will 
be  a  reserve  but  this  might  not 
be  the  case  should  Mahony  not 
be  deemed  fit  on  the  eve  of 
competition. 

It  was  a  case  of  “all  hands  on 
deck"  to  patch  up  Mahony,  the 
rushed  physiotherapy  being  per¬ 
formed  by  Jane  Parker. 

Mahony  has  kept  in  shape 
with  40-minute  sessions  in  the 
water,  wearing  wet  vest  and 
buoyancy  aids.  But  the  knee 
injury  has  stopped  him  training 
at  hU  best  sport,  fencing. 

His  prowess  with  the  epee  is 
an  asset  which  (he  British  team, 
generally  among  the  world's 
worst  fencers,  can  ill  afford  to 
lose-  It  enabled  them  to  hold  up 
morale  midway  through  tbe 
competitor!  at  both  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  world  championships 
last  year  and  run  out  as  bronze 
medal-winners  on  each 
occasion. 

Fencing  apart,  all  four  on  the 
team  are  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
other  disciplines.  Hart,  in 
particular,  being  among  the 
fastest  runners. 
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The  revolutionary  way  to  avoid  pollution  and  traffic  congestion  on  London’s  streets 


SPORT  53 


All  hands  on  deck  for  the  Great  River 
Race:  Richard  Norton  (extreme  left) 
has  taken  to  heart  the  challenge  of 
Mike  Tnrfc,  Master  of  the  company  of 
Watermen  and  Lightermen,  by  design¬ 
ing  a  revolutionary  shallop  to  race 
from  Richmond  to  Tower  Bridge, 


starting  at  g  jun.-today. 

His  41ft,  computer-designed  craft, 
made  with  features  such  as  three-part 
construction  and  interchangeable  rig¬ 
gers,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  shallop 
built  from  modern  materials  such  as 
mahogany-faced  plywood  and  epoxy 


American  footballer’s  secret  addiction 

Sporting  hero 
finds  cruel 
side  of  success 


resins.  It  might  not  have  traditions  of 
Turk's  replica  sixteenth  century  shal¬ 
lop  made  for  the  film  A  Man  for  All 
Seasons,  the  Hawaiian  war  canoes  or 
two  replica  Viking  longboats  setting 
out  among  the  71  entries  for  the  17- 
mile  journey,  but  it  does  lave  history. 

RUGBY  UNION 


It  is  named  after  Sir  John  Norman,  a 
Master  of  the  Drapers  Company  who, 
in  1578,  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
regularly  used  a  barge  to  travel  to  and 
from  Westminster.  Entered  by  Martin 
Neville,  the  present  Master,  it  will 
carry  eight,  three  rowers,  a  coxwain 


and  passengers,  and  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  on  a  roof  rack  and  small  trailer. 
“We  expect  her  to  cruise  happily  at 
7  m.p.lL,"  he  said.  Finding  no  craft  on 
the  market  to  suit  his  needs,  Norton 
designed  his  own.  “The  shallop  is  like 
a  gondola,  ideal  for  a  family  who  want 

YACHTING 


to  spend  a  relaxed  day  on  the  river,”  he 
said.  “There's  nothing  quite  like  going 
under  your  own  steam.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  people  took  to  the  Thames  to 
escape  the  crime,  pollution  and  traffic 
congestion.  Need  1  say  more?" 

Words  and  picture  by  Ros  Drinkwater 


New  York 

An  American  hero  fell  from 

grace  this  week.  He  joined  a  tong 

tradition.  Heroes  fall  from  grace 
all  over  the  world:  it  Is  part  of  the 
eternal  pattern  of  things.  Bat 
when  a  sporting  hero  falls  from 

grace  in  America,  yon  can  see  .  . 

the  splash  for  miles.  pressures  increase  geometri¬ 

cally,  along  with  the  public 
Lawrence  Taylor  is  that  hem.  expectations.  It  is  a  mad  and 
A  football  player:  linebacker  for  frightening  game:  the  players 
the  New  York  Giants,*  and  lead  a  mad  and  frightening 
probably  the  finest  defensive  existence,  and  the  spectacle  they 
player  In  the  history  of  the  game:  produce  can  be  uniquely  wonder- 
speed,  mobility,  improvisation,  fuL 

intuition:  that  is  what  charac-  Taylor  wrote:  “The  thing 
terizes  his  game.  That,  and  about  cocaine  is  that  it  doesn't 
awesome  destructiveness.  *T  feel  affect  yon  quite  the  same  way 
my  way  into  the  quarterback’s  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
skin  so  that  I  almost  know  his  more  you  use  it,  the  more  those 
moves  before  be  does,"  Taylor  sabtle  rhangw  continue.  I 
said.  started  to  need  that  quietness,  Z 

.  _ .  could  feel  mellow  and  on- , 

A  great  player,  then.  This  hurried.” 
week  he  failed  a  “substance”  He  was  caught  by  a  drugs  test 
test  — fm*  the  second  ese.  He  is  on  years  ago,  ■«**  went  into 
ont  for  the  first  four  games  of  the  “rehabilitation”.  But,  still 
sewmn*  which  starts  tomorrow,  believing  hi  his  own  mean 
and  if  he  strays  gets  -canghL.  soaurabitefa  image,  be  found  the 
that  is- again,  4e  will  be  out  ol  process  impossible.  He  roared  at 
the  game  for  life.  a  few  people,  and  walked  oat.  He 

He  has  admitted  the  sub-  cured  himself,  he  said,  by  play- 


Simon 

Barnes 


the  game  for  life.  a  few  people,  and  walked  oat.  He 

He  has  admitted  the  sub-  cured  himself,  he  said,  by  play- 
stance  in  question  was  cocaine.  ,,  I 

that  he  has  been  a  user  for  six  .  "T**  8°**,  was  my  , 

years  and  an  addict  since  1985.  detox  tank,  he  wrote.  My  , 
“I’m  worried  about  what's  going  therapy  —  not  recommended  For 
to  happen  to  the  rest  of  my  life  «“*<>«  else  -  was i  to  enjoy 
unless  I  get  straightened  out,”  ™JselT  as  orach  as  I  could,  to 
be  said  this  week.  hre-  *“®  *  sfck  or  confuted 

person  —  which  the  books  and 
He  is  a  man  who  has  lived  the  theories  tell  you  you  should 
wjth  his  own  gorgeous  image  for  when  you’re  addicted  —  but  like  ; 
years.  Naturally  be  has  come  to  a  healthy  person,  able  to  make 
believe  in  it.  He  trumpeted  forth,  choices,  in  relative  peace  and 
in  his  book  LT:  Living  On  The  freedom.” 

Edge:  “I  live  my  life  in  the  fust  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  , 
lane  —  and  always  hare.  I  drink  the  self-deception  here  is  pain- 
foo  orach,  I  party  too  much,  I  fuL  “T  wanted  to  say  I  could  i 
drive  too  fast,  and  I’m  bell  on  make  it  happen  on  my  own,”  be  , 
quarterbacks.  It’s  always  been  said  sadly  this  week.  “I  got  into 
that  way.  When  someone  entt*  this  mess.  I  could  get  out  of  ft.  It 
me  crazy,  Z  ute  it  as  a  didn't  work  like  that.  Boy.  I 
compliment.”  found  that  out.” 

1  tey  d«»B  are  the  vrords  wfcat  «  astonishing  about  ! 

PEL  -har  Taylor’s  case  is  not  that  be  fell  I 

hkedon  his  tombstone:  he  k  the  tom  grace,  but  that  he  managed 
perferiexample  of  a  certain  type  to  maintain  his  stratospherically 
Ol  sporting  Hero.  high  level  of  performance.  It  is 

If  makes  great  copy,  stuff  like  remarkable:  but  it  is  not 

this.  Other  remarks  of  his  are  unusual. 
SSoSSSd^SSIttw  TTmt  people  pressure 

speed  1  go,  1  wouldn't  survive  J**18™*7 
aSyway.  Itell  the  truth:  that  I  comforts  in  P°”d«s 
V^wabout  the  dangers  drinking  is,  mils  way,  inevitable:  just  as  it 

and  driving  brJJsM other  peo-  “  “y  OWn 

pie.  But  tf  I  don’t  care  what  profession, 
happens  to  me,  can  I  really  think  There  is  a  type  of  addict  that 
about  what  might  happen  to  aD  always  function,  despite  the 
others?"  substances.  Frighteningly  drunk 


“  “y  own 

pie.  But  ff  I  don’t  care  what  profession, 
happens  to  me,  can  I  really  think  There  is  a  type  of  addict  that 
about  what  might  happen  to  aD  always  function,  despite  the 
others?”  substances.  Frighteningly  drunk 

He  occasionally  reflects  on  day  after  day,  he  can  appear 
death  hi  his  book:  “A  long  time  sober,  do  his  work  with  com- 
ano  I  read  a  poem  about  an  petence,  perhaps  even  with  some 
athkte  dying  young  -  I  don't  flair-  To  remain  employed  is  to 
know  who  wrote  it,  bat  I  maintain  access  to  the  next 

remember  feeting  that  if  yon  ever  butte  mm  offim  than  yon 
did  die  young,  when  everything  would  think  possible,  an  addict 
was  going  really  well,  that  can  team  to  cope- To  an  extent, 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad.  It  would  be  And  as  long  as  he  can 
better  than  growing  oid^ana  w  one  knows,  no  one 

watching  the  flowers  grow.  cares.  A  blind  eye  is  tamed:  oh 

There  are  unique  pressures  on  ^>s  ail  right,  likes  his  drink,  but 
a  footballer.  Any  pro  athlete  is  doesn’t,  there’s  no  problem 

under  pressure  all  the  time,  cst  there,  be  never  misses  a 
football  brings  this  more  than  deadline/tackle/whatever  - 
any  other  sport.  The  game  has  »  wfafia  be  does  that,  we'll  know 
oniqnely .  figl  Phwki  *  there’s  something  wrong,  but 
uniquely  intimate  relationship  right  now  everything's  fine. 
with  television.  _  t  ,  . 

What  is  more,  the  sport  e  Thus  the  addict  is  helped, 
uniquely  terrible.  It  is  certainly  even  tadtiy  encouraged  to  mara- 
themost  terrible  team  game  ever  tain  his  addiction.  If  his  perfor- 
iurented.  Veteran  players  are  mance  is  important  to  the  team, 
literally  ack  with  fright  before  nothing  else  matters.  The  ad- 
nuaarc  every  game  has  diet,  secretive  and  self-deceiv- 
Sadieoce  of  millions,  every  game  tag,  rides  that  wave  just  as  far  as 
sees  the  players  risk  appalling  he  can. 
injuries.  For  die  big  names,  the  Tay|or  rf  a  terrible 

’ — 1  ”  “  early  binge:  “Here  was  a  pro- 

Record  caber  toss  SrifiraiStR- 

On  the  eve  of  this  weekend’s  fiBCCess  right  on  the  edge  of 
Royal  Braemar  Games,  Geon  things.  One  step  this  way,  glory. 
Capes.  Jhe  former  shot  putter,  ^  step  the  other  —  forget  it! 
beat  his  own  world  record  for  pve  trying  to  keep  the  two 
.caber-tossing  by  more  than  10  ^  ever  since." 

feet.  Capes  tossed  his  13ft,  SOtb 

spruce  caber  48ft  Win,  breaking  He  has  been  encouraged  by 
his  previous  record  of  37ft  3in.  the  nature  of  tim  game,  the 

_  >  _  nature  of  the  public  and  media 

Jazz  performer  interest  in  him,  the  nature  of  his 

SS'rtiwr Ptojwl 

year  contract  worth  $2  million  football  became  a  victim. 

(about  £1.2  million)  vtfith  The  mture  of  sporting  life 

Utah  Jazz  team  in  the  United  J*mm**fi*mm . 

states.  focus  with  exaggerated  derity- 

Hunter  restless  The  Story  of  unme ' Taylor  is 

muuu  ^  “  r _ not  a  cautionary  tale  about  sport 

Give  Hunter,  the  ‘orrn51’  or  America:  it  is  a  story  of  secret 
Oldhan  and  Swrnton  ru&oy  and  how  the  world 

league  centre,  has  been  paced  to  keep  the  addiction 

on  the  transfer  list,  a*  £15,000,  at  ^he  addict  addicted, 

his  own  request  by  Runcora  oh.  feriiaHrtekt. 

HighfiohL 


Ray  Williams  gives  up 
top  post  with  WRU 


By  David  Hands,  Rugby  Correspondent 


Ray  Williams,  secretary  to  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union  (WRU)  for 
ibe  Iasi  seven  years,  resigned 
yesterday,  for  what  he  described 
as  personal  reasons.  It  is  a 
decision  which  can  only  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  a  union  al¬ 
ready  under  fire  for  the  most 
recent  failure  of  its  national  side 
(in  New  Zealand)  and  involved 
in  acrimonious  dispute  with  its 
leading  clubs  over  a  league 
structure. 

Williams,  a  leading  figure  not 
only  in  Welsh  bat  in  British 
rugby  for  more  than  30  years, 
goes  at  a  time  when  he  had  only 
four  years  more  to  retirement. 
Clearly,  from  recent  statements, 
he  had  hoped  to  help  Wales  into 
the  1990s  with  the  introduction 
of  a  league  system  and  is  not  a 
man  to  back  down  from  the 
challenge  presented  by  the  coun¬ 
try's  top  dubs. 

Myrddin  Jones,  the  WRU 
president,  said  yesterday  that 
the  decision  was  a  matter  be¬ 
tween  Williams  and  the  union, 
which  suggests  some  unhappi¬ 
ness  perhaps  in  the  wage  struc¬ 
ture  ottered  to  the  union’s  paid 
officials.  The  union's  executive 
committee  will  meet  next 
Wednesday  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  reference  for  Williams's 
successor. 


In  a  statement  Jones 
said:”The  WRU  has  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  secretary.  Mr 
Ray  Williams,  has  for  personal 
reasons  submitted  his  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  services  of  the 
union.  The  committee  has  ac¬ 
cepted  his  resignation  with  re¬ 
gret  and  it  takes  effect  from 
December  I.”  There  was  no 
further  comment  from  either 
side. 

Certainly  Williams's  auto¬ 
cratic  approach  to  the  job,  after 
succeeding  the  unobstrusive  Bill 
Clement,  has  made  him  some 
enemies  but  even  the  worst  of 
them  would  not  deny  his 
commitment  to  the  principles 
upon  which  he  believed  Welsh 
rugby  should  be  based.  As  long 
ago  as  1 973  he  presented  a  paper 
on  A  Rugby  Structure  for  Wales 
which  said  the  country  “does 

not  necessarily  make  the  best  of 
what  it  has  got.  The  system.  Js 
an  historical  acridenu. which  is 
not  now  necessarily  relevant  in 
modern  society.” 

Williams,  aged  61.  will  go 
after  21  years  of  service  to  the 
WRU.  A  North  Walian  who 
played  stand-off  half  at  Wrex¬ 
ham,  Loughborough  Colleges, 
London  Welsh,  Northampton 
and  Moseley,  he  taught  physical 
education  before  joining 
the  CCPR  and  working  as  their 


Chance  to  impress 
for  newcomers 


By  David  Hands 


England,  in  a  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing,  must  become  rased  to  a 
“false"  start  to  the  season,  as 
Scotland,  with  their  League 
programme,  have  done  for 
many  seasons.  The  first  English 
competitive  weekend  is  next 
Saturday,  when  the  Courage 
Cubs  Championship  gets  under 
way;  in  Scotland  it  will  be 
September  24.  when  the 
McEwan’s  League  begins. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  today's 
games  will  be  less  than  testing 
but  they  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  clubs  to  look  at  newcomers 
with  the  potential  to  appear  in 
the  League  learn,  now  that  there 
are  fixed  Saturdays  and  that,  by 
the  end  of  November,  the 
destiny  of  the  League  champ¬ 
ionship  may  be  indicated,  since 
seven  of  the  i  1  games  will  have 
been  played. 

At  least  today  allows  a  time 
for  sentiment:  the  Barbarians 


play  Glasgow  Academicals  in  a 
match  commemorating  Herbert 
Waddell,  their  late  president, 
who  died  in  January.  It  is  only 
the  second  time  the  Barbarians 
have  played  a  club  side  in 
Scotland  (Melrose  in  1976  was 
the  first)  and  the  presence  of  the 
Welsh  halves.  Robert  Jones  and 
Jonathan  Davies,  should  ensure 
much  positive  play  of  the  kind 
Waddell,  himself  a  stand-off 
half,  would  have  appreciated. 

The  Barbarians  have  had  to 


and  Wales  wing.  Carwyn  Da¬ 
vies,  the  Llanelli  wing  and  one 
of  many  casualties  on  tour  with 
Wales  in  New  Zealand  during 
the  summer,  comes  in.  Glasgow 
Academicals  may  introduce  the 
odd  guest  :hem selves,  including 
Keith  Robertson,  the  Scotland 
centre. 


Lynagh  not  available 


Michael  Lynagh,  who  holds  the 
world  poinis-scoring  record  for 
all  international  matches,  has 
withdrawn  from  consideration 
for  the  Australian  tour  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  this  autumn 
for  “personal  reasons'*  (David 
Hands  writes). 

With  the  tour  party  set  to  be 
named  on  Monday,  Lynagh's 
derision  leaves  the  selectors 


a  relatively  inexperienced  party. 

He  has  been  troubled  by  knee 
injuries  in  recent  years  and  his 
form  this  season  has  been 
mixed.  Having  toured  every 
year  (except  1983)  since  making 
his  first  appearance  in  an 
Australian  jersey  in  1983,  it  may 
be  that  he  requires  a  break  from 
the  game. 

Brian  Smith,  the  Manly 


with  a  problem,  both  in  terms  of  stand-off,  would  be  a  natural 
a  coal -kicker  and  a  stand-off  replacement  but  for  the  fact  that 


half!  Although  Lynagh,  aged  24, 
was  injured  and  missed  the 
second  international  against 
New  Zealand  in  July,  and  was 
only  restored  as  a  replacement 
for  the  third  international,  his 
experience  and  proven  points- 
scoring  ability  would  have  been 
a  key  ingredient  in  what  may  be 


Cardiff  v  Bristol 

Cardiff  wdl  be  missing  Norster, 
their  captain,  and  Hadtey,  their 
erstwhile  vice-captain.  Bristol 
play  Harding  and  Webb,  their 
internationals,  and  bring  in. 
woodman  (wing)  and  Adams  (lock). 

Gloucester  v  Swansea 

After  a  sabbatical  season.  Gadd 
returns  to  the  Gloucester  back  row 
with  Stroud,  and  Etheridge  is - 
preferred  at  lock.  Swansea  fleW 
internationals  in  Wyatt  ffuti 
back).  Trtiey  (wing).  Clement  (stand¬ 
off)  and  Richard  Moriarty  (lock). 

Hawick  v  Nottingham 

Nottingham,  back  from  their 
tour  to  Australia,  give  debuts  to 
Hackney  (wing),  Roberts  (scrum 
half)  and,  In  the  pack,  Johnson, 
Back  and  Mellor.  They  are 
without  Rees,  the  England  flanker, 
who  is  with  the  Barbanans- 
Leicester  v  Bedford 
Richards,  the  England  No.  8,  is 
unavailable  for  Leicester  because 
of  pokes  duties.  Povoas  plays 
instead  and  Thacker  win  how, 
since  Roberts  is  recovering 
from  an  operation. 


he  is  due  to  take  up  a  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Oxford  University. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  room 
for  David  Knox,  Randwick's 
full  back  but  a  stand-off  for 
Australia  against  Fiji  three  years 
ago.  or  for  Stephen  James,  a 
member  of  last  year’s  World 
Cup  parly. 


Moseley  v  London  Welsh 
Jones  partners  Robson  at  half 
back  for  Moseley,  who  play  Heard 
(ex-Bndqend)  on  the  whig.  The 
Welsh  pick  David  Morgan  and 
include  newcomers  Osborne, 
Hamas  and  Rooke  in  their  pack. 
Pontypool  v  Bath 
Pontypool,  without  Bishop  and 
Ring,  (ace  a  Bath  XV  with  10 
internationals,  though  Cronin, 
the  Scotland  lock,  cannot  find  a 
place.  Redman  and  Morrison 
are  preferred  in  the  second  row. 
Maesteg  v  Wasps 
Oti  makes  his  debut  on  the  wing 
for  Wasps,  with  three  more 
internationals  in  the  backs  and 
three  in  the  pack.  Wasps  can  even 
introduce  three  other 
internationals  when  they  play 
Metropolitan  Police  tomorrow 
in  Smith,  Ckxj$i  aid  Davies. 

Rosslyn  Park  v  Birkenhead 
Park 

Park,  assiduous  recruiters 
during  the  summer,  field  raw  half 
backs  in  Woodhouse  (ex- 
Hariequms)  and  Smith  (ex- 
RictimandL 


senior  technical  representative 
in  the  West  Midlands.  In  1967 
r  he  became  the  Gist  WRU 
I  coaching  organiser  and.  in  that 
■  capacity,  was  largely  responsible 
:  for  the  coaching  revolution 
•  which  developed  in  the  late 
-  1960s. 

\  He  was  appointed  centenary 
officer  for  the  1980-81  season 
before  taking  up,  the  post  of 
secretary,  a  position  for  which 
Wales  may  now  consider  some¬ 
one  with  a  business  background, 
like  that  of  Dudley  Wood  in 
England  and  Pat.  Moss  in 
Ireland. 

•  derek  Quinneil  will  be  the 
Welsh  selector  for  the  British 
Lions  party  to  tour  Australia 
next  year.  The  WRU  have  also 
invited  Stan  Addicott,  of  Swan¬ 
sea  University,  to  assist  John 
Ryan,  the  new  national  coach. 

Lions  preserved 

Rugby  Lions  rugby  union  dub, 
promoted  to  the  Courage 
League  third  division  this  sea¬ 
son,  have  signed  a  two-year 
sponsorship  deal  with  Rugby 
Cement.  The  agreement,  ini¬ 
tially  over  a  two-year  period,  is 
worth  a  five-figure  sum  and  has 
an  option  for  a  two-year  exten¬ 
sion  in  1990. 

Teenage 
look  to 
Melrose 

By  Alan  Lorimer 

It  is  87  years  since  the  Border 
League  began  and  today  the 
competition  begins  anew  with 
Scotch  Beef  again  sponsoring. 
Jed-Forest,  the  champions,  face 
Melrose  at  the  Greenyards  and 
Gala  take  on  Langholm  ai 
Netherdaie. 

Melrose,  captained  by  the 
Scotland  B  full  back,  Ian  Ram¬ 
say.  introduce  three  teenagers. 
Schools  caps,  George  Weir  and 
Graham  Sfaiel,  are  at  No  8  and 
centre  respectively,  and  David 
Lunn  comes  in  from 
Walkerburn. 

The  Scotland  B  captain.  Chris 
Gray,  is  in  the  Nottingham  side 
to  play  Howick  at  Mansfield 
Park  and  his  side  will  also 
include  Brian  Moore,  England 
hooker.  The  Greens  will  be 
without  their  skipper,  Keith 
Murray,  whose  place  at  centre 
goes  to  David  Grant. 

Also  testing  early  form  out  of 
Scotland  will  be  West  of  Scot¬ 
land  who  play  Vale  of  Lone  at 
Powderhouse  Lane,  Selkirk, 
who  entertain  Harrogate  at 
Phitliphaugh  and  Edinburgh 
Academicals  who  travel  to 
Yorkshire  for  their  game  with 
Bradford  and  Bingley. 

Back  after  a  six-month 
suspension  is  John  Jeffrey,  the 
Scottish  flanker,  who  is  at  No.  8 
for  Kelso  against  Boroaghmmr. 

In  Edinburgh,  the  top  game  is 
at  Goldenacre  where  H evicts 
play  London  Scottish  who  are 
without  Gavin  Hastings.  Lind¬ 
sey  Ren  wick  replacing.  Scottish 
will  be  among  the  guest  sides  in 
tomorrow’s  Kelso  Sevens,  meet¬ 
ing  Langholm  in  the  first  round. 
DRAW:  Sefeirtc  v  Satares:  Ketso  v  Harro- 

S:  Melrose  v  Edinburgh  Borders: 

west  v  Currie:  London  Sconisfl  v 
Langholm:  Public  School  Wanderers  v 
Gala:  Atlantis  and  MusaeBxjrgti  v  HowKk. 

Ulster  XV  has 
the  edge 
in  experience 

With  six  players  who  wore  the 
green  of  Ireland  last  season,  and 
three  others  with  international 
experience,  Ulster’s  team  to  play 
Yorkshire  at  Ravenhill  today 
bristles  with  experience  (George 
Ace  writes).  It  will  be  ihe  51st 
meeting  between  the  teams, 
with  the  Province  ahead  in 
victories  26-19. 

ULSTER:  P  Rainey  (BaBymflna);  T 
Ftingland  (Baflyrnena).  J  Hewitt  (London 
Irish).  W  Harbmson  (London  Irish).  K 
Crossan  pnsionansk  I  Brown  (Malone).  R 
Brady  (Ballymena).  M  Reynolds  (Malone). 

J  McDonald  (Malone).  J  McCoy  (Bangcn 
P  Matthews  (Wanderers).  C  Mormon 
(Malone).  W  Anderson  (Dungannon.  caplL 
0  McBrido  (Malone).  D  Morrow  (Bangon. 
YORKSHIRE:  R  Adamson  (Wakelield):  U 
Harrison  (Waketwld.  rapt).  J  Bentley 
(Sale),  J  Bucfcton  iSaracens).  S  Summfl 


□ieyt.  A  Rice  (WaKfiheW).  S  % 
fey).  O  Thompson  (Roundhay),  S 
id  (Headingley),  P  Bucfcton  (Livar- 
St  Helens),  J  Chapman 


Last  opportunity 
to  stake  a  claim 


By  Bacry  Pickthall 

Fired  by  (he  success  already 
achieved  by  some  qualifiers 
from  earlier  rounds  of  the 
Crew  search  scheme,  64  up-and- 
coming  sailors,  including  II 
women,  are  at  Abersoch,  west 
Wales,  this  weekend  for  the  last 
of  the  regional  trials. 

This  search  for  yachting  tal¬ 
ent.  sponsored  jointly  by  The 
Times  and  James  Gapel,  the 
global  investment  house,  has 
proved  an  unparalleled  success 
in  its  first  season  and  provided  a 
unique  chance  to  break  into  the 
top  echelons  of  the  sport 

The  finals  to  select  the  top  six 
individuals  from  1 1  crews 
representing  each  area  of  the 
nation  are  not  until  October,  but 
already  many  of  the  qualifiers 
are  on  the  ladder  to  success, 
thanks  to  Bill  Edgcnon,  the 
Royal  Yachting  Association's 
offshore  coach,  who  has  been 
responsible  for  running  tbe 
scheme. 

It  was  Edgerton's  recom¬ 
mendations  that  led  to  the 
Indulgence  skipper,  Eddie  War¬ 
den  Owen,  ottering  a  Scottish 
finalist  George  Skuodas,  a  place 
in  his  crew  competing  in  the 
Kenwood  Cup  at  Hawaii  Si¬ 
mon  McLean  is  another  to 
impress:  the  6ft  Sin  crewman 
came  to  the  fore  at  tbe  Brighton 
Crewsearch  triaL  He  is  on  his 
way  to  San  Francisco  to  repre¬ 
sent  Britain  in  the  One-ton  Cup 
aboard  Mike  Peacock’s  yacht 
Juno.  Other  finalists  are  taking 
up  berths  offered  on  British 
boats  in  the  Half-ton  Cup  at 
Poole  next  week. 

This  morning.  Warden  Owen. 
Britain's  leading  match-race 
skipper,  returns  to  his  home 
country  lo  assess  each  contes¬ 
tant  in  the  Abersoch  Crewsearch 
trial  at  tbe  South  Carnarvon 
Yacht  Club;  be  will  pick  the  best 
six  individuals  to  sail  with  him 
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in  the  finals  at  Hamble  on 
October  21. 

Warden  Owen  is  himself  a 
product  of  the  Finnfinder  trials 
in  the  Seventies  to  encourage 
dinghy  sailors  to  enter  the 
Olympic  cirrus.  He  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  centre  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  last  year,  when  a  New 
Zealand  journalist  alleged  that 
Warden  Owen  had  admitted 
that  the  crew  of  Indulgence  had 
dumped  overn board  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  boat's  integral  water 
tanks  during  the  Admiral’s  Cup 
Channel  Race  in  order  to  lighten 
the  boat  off  tbe  wind.  Warden 
Owen  and  other  members  of  the 
Indulgence  crew  immediately 
denied  that  that  was  so. 

These  allegations,  which  co¬ 
incided  with  the  admission  by  a 
crewman  on  the  Austrian  yacht. 
I-Punkt,  to  carrying  illegal  water 
ballast  pumped  overboard  dur¬ 
ing  the  races,  led  to  inquiries  by 
the  Royal  Yachting  Association 
and  the  Royal  Ocean  Racing 
Club.  They  unreservedly  cleared 
the  Indulgence  crew  of  any 
cheating.  The  Times  is  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  crew  of  Indul¬ 
gence  did  not  dump  water 
during  the  Channel  race  and, 
indeed,  the  boat  raced  with 
empty  water  tanks  in  ail  races, 
apart  from  the  Fastnet  long¬ 
distance  race,  when  she  carried 
minimum  supplies. 


SNOOKER 

Davis  likes 
idea  of 
open  play 

By  Steve  Acteson 
Steve  Davis,  tbe  world  cham¬ 
pion,  has  challenged  the  World 
Professional  Billiards  and 
Snooker  Association  (WPBSA) 
to  link  hands  with  the  amateur 
bodies  and  throw  the  sport  open. 
Davis  believes  the  professional 
game,  restricted  to  128  players, 
has  become  “a  virtual  closed 
shop”  and  wants  the  legions  of 
amateurs  world-wide  to  be  given 
an  eqnal  chance  to  compete  for 
the  leading  prizes  and  the  all- 
important  ranking  points. 

The  most  serious  problem  in 
the  game  today,  Davis  said,  is 
that  the  path  to  professional 
status  is  so  difficult,  it  is 
frustrating  the  next  generation. 
He  would  like  to  see  an  end  to 
the  demarcation  between  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  amateurs.  “We 
should  all  just  be  called  snooker 
players.  There  should  be  no 
difference  between  ns,  and 
everybody  should  have  the  right 
to  challenge  for  places  in  the 
open  tournaments,"  be  said, 

Davis  believes  it  is  time  to 
scrap  the  qualification  system 
whereby  the  top  26  from  three 
satellite  tournaments  for  ama¬ 
teurs  are  whittled  down  to  eight 
in  head-to-head  contests.  The 
survivors  then  join  the  world  and 
English  amateur  champions,  if 
separate,  for  one  17-frame 
match  against  the  10  lowest 
ranked  professionals.  That  de¬ 
cides  who  gains  a  professional 
ticket  next  season. 

“Yon  co  old  win  the  world  and 
English  amateur  titles  and  then, 
because  yoa  lose  one  match, 
you're  out  and  you  hare  to  do  it 
ail  over  again  the  following 
year.”  Davis  said. 

•  Davis  joins  bis  seven  Match-  - 
room  colleagues  in  the  first 
tournament  in  Dubai,  the 
£75,000  Dubai  Duty  Free  Mas¬ 
ters.  from  September  26  to  29, 
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Barry  Pickthall  predicts  a  bitter  America’s  Cup  challenge  !  Linda  Pentz  on  the  final  hurdle  in  the  way  of  a  grand  slam 


Red  flag  by  Fay  at  start 
shows  depth  of  enmity 


It  has  been  the  most  conten¬ 
tious  run-up  to  the  racing 
since  the  America's  Cup  was 
first  won  in  a  cbase  around  the 
Isle  of  Wight  137  years  ago. 
Yet,  when  the  cannon  signals 
the  start  on  Wednesday  to  the 
27th  series  of  races,  tins  time 
between  New  Zealand's  giant 
90ft  waterline  monohull  and 
Dennis  Conner's  defending 
catamaran,  it  marks,  not  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  but  just 
another  round  in  a  bitter, 
litigious  battle  for  one  of 
sport’s  most  prized  trophies. 

The  result  of  the  racing  is 
not  hard  to  predict  —  an 
unprecedented  rout  in  favour 
of  the  American  defenders. 
But  that  will  not  end  the 
matter.  Michael  Fay,  head  of 
the  New  Zealand  syndicate 
who  with  his  partner  David 
Richwfaite,  has  bankrolled  this 
challenge  to  the  tune  of  S10 
million,  has  pledged  to  fly  a 
red  protest  flag  at  the  start  of 
the  first  40  mile  race,  signal¬ 
ling  his  intention  to  return  to 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
in  a  effort  to  overturn  the 
result 

The  New  Zealanders  argue 
that  under  the  terms  of  the 
Deed  of  Gift,  the  historic 
document  that  controls  this 
event  they  are  entitled  to  a 
fair  match  against  a  similar 
boat  to  their  own.  The  San 
Diego  holders,  forced  by  court 
order  to  face  New  Zealand’s 
challenge,  have  chosen  a  60ft 
wing-sailed  catamaran  de¬ 
signed  to  run  rings  —  quite 
literally  —  around  the  Kiwi 
yacht  The  result  has  been  an 
unprecedented  war  of  words. 

Even  in  better  times,  history 
shows  that  American  values 
for  sportsmanship  and  fair 
play  have  never  been  a  strong 
suit  when  it  comes  to  defend¬ 
ing  this  Cup.  Six  decades  of 
goal  port  moving  led  one 
American  newspaper  to  run 
the  the  famous  headline 
“Britannia  Rules  the  Waves, 
but  America  Waives  die 
Rules”  after  Tommy  Sop- 
with’s  unequal  battle  for  the 
trophy  in  1934.  When  the 
Americans  did  finally  lose  for 
the  first  time  in  1983,  Alan 
Bond’s  victory  on  the  water 


AMERICA’S  CUP 
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Dennis  Conner  (US) 

This  former  Star  boat  world 


medal  winner,  aged  45,  will 
be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  lost  the  Cup — and 
wonftbackagam. 

Conner,  arguably  the 
beat  saHor  in  the  world,  came 
to  the  fore  as  starting 
helmsman  aboard 
Courageous,  the  1974  Cup 
winner,  then  led  his  own 
defence  syncfcates  in  1977, 
1880  and  198a 

The  son  of  a  Calif  omian 
fisherman,  Conner's 
successful  campaign  to 
rescue  the  Cup  from  Austraiiai 
hands  last  year  came  from 
a  numbing  6,000  hours  at  toe 
helm  of  1 2-metre  yachts. 

But  the  10-month  notice  of 
race  issued  by  the  New 
Zealanders  has  left  him 
uncomfortably  short  of 
practice. 


David  Barnes  (NZ) 

The  sWpperof  New 
Zealand’s  90ft  waterline 
challenger  cut  his  sailing 
teeth  In  dinghies  before  taking 
cm  the  role  of  understudy 
and  alternate  helmsman  to 
Chris  Dickson  diving  his 
counby' rs  first  chaBenge  for  the 
Cup  off  Fremantle. 

Aged  37  and  bom  and 
bred  in  Auckland,  this  three- 
time  470  world  champion 
scored  one  of  his  greatest 
successes  off  Sardinia  last 
year  when  he  led  a  New 
Zealand  crew  to  take  the 
12-metre  world  crown  — 
beating  Dennis  Conner  in 
the  process. 

A  repeat  victory  this  time 
— on  the  water  at  least  -  looks 
impossible,  but  the  soft 
spoken  Barnes  remains 
philosophical.  "Perhaps 
Conners  catamaran  will  self- 
destruct,"  he  jokes. 


C  .  HOW  THE  BOATS  COMPARE _ 

STABS  A  STRIPES  (catamaran)  NEW  ZEALAND 
Length:  60ft.  Beam:  30ft  Draft:  (monoduin 

10ft  Displacement  6,0000).  Mast  Lengftc  133ft  Beam:  28ft. 
height  108ft.  Sail  area:  4,700  Draft  21  ft.  Displacement 

sq  ft  Crew: 5-9.  60,0000).  Mast  height  150ft 

Sail  area:  15,000  sq  ft  Crew:  40. 


came  only  after  members  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  had 
fought  and  lost  a  bitter  battle 
behind  the  scenes  to  have 
Australia’s  radical  wing- 
keeled  challenger  disqualified. 

The  seeds  of  dissent  in  this 
match  stem  from  an  un¬ 
successful  campaign  led  by 
Conner,  to  have  New  Zea¬ 
land’s  glass-fibre  12-metre 
Cup  contender  at  Fremantle 
turned  into  a  colander  of  bore 
holes  to  check  lor  any  illegality 


in  its  construction  during  the 
last  series.  His  ill-considered 
gibe  of  “When  no  fewer  than 
78  12-metre  yachts  have  been 
built  of  aluminium,  why  else 
would  you  build  in  glass-fibre 
unless  you  wanted  to  cheat” 
cut  deep  and  has  never  been 
fingivraL 

But  in  grasping  this  particu¬ 
lar  tiger  by  the  tall.  Fay  and  his 
40  crewmen  did  not  reckon  on 
the  intransigent  stand  the 
defenders  would  take  against 


l  hosting  a  fair  fight,  nor  the 
)  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  July  to  defer  a  ruling  on  the 
catamaran  issue  until  after  the 
racing. 

The  result  is  a  mismatch  not 
seen  since  that  other  quirky 
contest  between  Billie  Jean 
King  and  Bobby  Briggs  in 
1973'  when  the  1939  men’s 
Wimbledon  champion  was 
aged  53.  That  one-sided  three- 

setter  won  the  women's  cham¬ 
pion  at  Wimbledon  £40,000, 
but  all  that  is  on  offer  to 
Conner  is  further  litigation 
and  an  uncertain  lease  on  the 
,  Cup. 

“It  is  going  to  be  the 
nautical  equivalent  of  a  dog 
and  pony  show.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  have  had  time  to 
shower,  change  and  have  din¬ 
ner  before  we  finish,”  admits  a 
disgruntled  Fay. 

Independent  analysts  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  the  usual  10  knot 
winds  expected  off  San  Diego, 
Conner's  catamaran  could  win 
the  40-mile  opener  with 
around  105  minutes  to  spare. 

The  record  margin  for  win¬ 
ning  a  Cup  race  stands  at 
38 min  54sec  when  AtaJanta, 
the  hapless  Canadian  chal¬ 
lenger,  went  down  2-0  against 
Mischief  the  American  de¬ 
fender,  in  1881.  But  concern 
has  been  shown  that  the 
Americans  may  hold  back 
from  breeching  that  time  in  an 
attempt  to  paint  a  better 
scenario  for  the  inevitable 
court  hearing  that  follows. 
The  only  hope  of  an  upset 
would  appear  to  rest  with 
Conner  and  his  eight-man 
crew  sinking  or  being  dis¬ 
masted  in  two  of  the  three 
races.  The  Americans  have 
minimised  the  chance  of  out¬ 
side  intervention  by  setting  a 
four-mile  wide  start  area. 

The  first  race,  over  a  simple  40 
mile  windward/leeward 
course,  commences  off  Mis¬ 
sion  Bay  at  noon  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  followed  by  a  second, 
probable  decider  over  a  39- 
mile  triangular  course  two 
days  later.  Should  a  third  heat 
become  necessary,  this  will  be 
sailed  over  the  initial 
upwind/downwind  course  on 
September  11. 
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Searching  for  a  place  in  history:  Graf  is  lacing  up  to  a  new  fife  beyond  her  teenage  years  (Photograph:  Graham  Wood) 

Whirlwind  year  puts  Graf 
on  the  brink  of  greatness 


s'  THE  CONTROVERSIAL  COUNTDOWN 


Spectator  boats 
for  race  2  only 


CSE3 


November 25 1987:  New 
Zealand  win  right  to  challenge 
for  the  America's  Cup. 

Justice  Beauchamp  Ctpa-ick 
rules  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  that  the  San 
Diego  Yacht  Club  “may 
either  accept  the  challenge, 
forfeit  the  Cup,  or  negotiate 
agreeable  terms." 

January 25 1988:  Royal 
Burnham  YC,  representing  the 
Blue  Arrow  challenge,  hte 
papers  In  Supreme  Court 
challenging  foe  SDYC  to 
open  toe  competition  to  other 
groups  or  be  stripped  of  the 
Cup. 

February  24c  Court  hearing 
opens.  SDYC  accepts  Blue 
Arrow  chaBengi 
can  be  there  in  September". 
New  Zealand  also  agree  to 
accept  British  challenger. 

May  25.  New  Zealand 

return  to  toe  Supreme  Court  In 
effort  to  force  a  fair  match 
against  the  SDYC  which  plans 
to  defend  in  a  faster 
multihuH.  The  Court  could  rule 
one  of  three  ways: 

•  Uphold  New  Zealand's 
arguement  for  a  fair  match  in 
monohuBs,  on  a  date,  stiti  to 
be  determined  in  September. 

•  Postpone  the  challenge 
until  May,  allowing  timetor the 
SDYC  and  Blue  Arrow  to 
buM  90ft  waterline  monohuBs. 

•  Allow  the  event  to  go 


Peter  de  Savary:  legal  bar 

ahead  in  September  with  toe 
winner  of  toe  cha  ' 

Denn'reConne^s 
catamaran.  A  ruling  is 
expected  shortly.  If  either 
New  Zealand  or  San  Diego 
attempts  to  bar  toe  Britten 
challenge,  Peter  de  Savary 
intends  to  apply  for  an 
injunction  to  stop  toe  contest 
until  his  case  to  challenge  is 
heard  either  In  toe  New 
Zealand  or  American 
courts. 

July  2&  Supreme  Court 
rules  race  must  take  place 
before  court  can  decide 
catamaran  issue.  Blue  Arrow 
challenge  by  de  Savary 
ruled  unacceptable. 


New  York 

Steffi  Graf,  the  1988  Wimbledon  cham¬ 
pion,  stands  poised  on  the  brink  of 
greatness.  Already  celebrating  a  12- 
month  reign  as  the  world's  No.  1,  she  Is, 
at  the  age  of  19,  foe  winner  of  27  singles 
titles.  The  most  recent,  at  Mahwah,  New 
Jersey,  gave  her  more  than  Si  million 
prize  mosey  for  1988. 

This  year  Graf  has  dominated  foe 
game,  winning  foe  Australian  and 
French  Opens  and  Wimbledon  as  well  as 
five  other  tournaments.  A  victory  in  foe 
US  Open  next  Saturday  would  bring  her 
a  calendar  grand  shun.  She  would  lie  foe 
first  woman  to  achieve  it  since  Margaret 
Court,  in  1970,  and  foe  youngest  since 
Mameen  CouneDy,  in  1953. 

Grafs  standard  reply  to  questions 
about  the  grand  shun  is:  “Kret,  I  have  to 
do  it.  Then  I  will  tell  you  how  ft  feels.” 

She  is  not,  however,  without  a  sense  of 
history  and  her  place  in  ft.  “I  hear  a  lot 
about  wfeohas  done  it  and  I  know  what  it 
meant  to  Don  Bodge  and  Margaret 
Court,”  she  said.  “And  I  am  sore  What  it 
te  going  to  mean  to  me  is  tire  biggest  thrag 
yon  can  achieve.” 

Grafs  approach  to  the  US  Open, 
therefore,  has  been  to  treat  it  as  the  most 
important  championship  of  her  life.  Sbe 
has  never  won  a  title  here  and  she  still 
sees  Martina  Navratilova,  whom  she 
beat  in  the  Wimbledon  final,  as  her  main 
obstacle.  j 

“Our  matches  are  always  very  dose, 
but  1  like  foe  hard  courts  here  non  than 
grass,”  Graf  said.  “I  fecial]  right  about 
the  way  I  am  playing.” 

Graf  has  lost  twice  in  1988,  both  times 
to  Gabriels  Sabatini,  her1  teenage  rival. 
While  they  will  play  together  in  foe 
doubles,  Graf  will  canntenance  no 
suggestion  that  Sabatini  is  a  threat. 

“Definitely  not,”  she  said.  “It's 
Martina.  Gabby,  okay,  I  lost  twice  to  her, 
but  every  time  for  a  different  reason.  It 
doesn’t  mean  anything.  She’s  not  the 
toughest  one.  Martina's  still  foe  second 
best  player  and  then  Chris.” 

Graf  admits  that  “in  two  or  three 
years,  maybe  it’s  a  different  story”  But 
she  is  hardly  flustered  by  foe  bevy  of 


THE  GRAF  STORY 


1969:  Bom,  14  June,  Bruhl,  West 
Germany. 

1982:  Turned  professional.  In  first 
tournament  in  Stuttgart  beaten  6-4, 6-0 


Wimbledon  qualifying  competition.  First 
apearances  In  French  and  Australian 
Opens.  Ranked  98. 

1984:  Reached  last  16  at  Wimbledon. 
Ranked  22. 

1985:  Readied  semi-finals  of  US 
Open.  Ranked  6. 

1986:  Won  her  first  title,  toe  Family 
Circle  Cup,  Hilton  Head  Island,  South 
Carolina,  in  Aprt.  Won  seven  more 
titles.  Ranked  3. 

1987:  Won  11  titles,  including  her  first 
Grand  Slam  event  when  shebeat  Martina 
Navratfkwa  in  the  final  of  the  French 
Open.  Her  only  defeats  were  at  the  hands 
of  Navrafflova,  in  the  finals  of 
Wimbledon  and  the  US  Open.  Ranked 
No  1. 

1988:  Has  won  eight  titles.  Including 
the  Australian  Open,  the  French  Open 
and  Wimbledon.  Victory  to  the  US 
Open  would  make  her  only  the  fourth 
woman  to  achieve  toe  Grand  Slam, 
after  Maureen  CannoHy  (1953),  Margaret 
Court  (1970)  and  Martina  Navrafflova 
(1983/4). 


improving  teenagers,  who  include 
Natalia  Zvereva,  Mary  Joe  Fernandez 
and  Aranxta  Sanchez. 

Graf  beat  Zvereva  6-0, 6-9  in  foe  final 
of  the  French  Open  and  she  defeated 
Sanchez  6-2,  6-0  last  week.  “There  are 
some  other  players,  like  Mary  Joe  and 
NicdeProris,  who,  if  they  are  a  bit  fitter, 
can  improve  also,”  Graf  said,  without 
showing  any  real  sign  of  expectation. 

Gnf  1s  already  challenging  Navrat¬ 
ilova  lor  foe  title  of' “Athlete  Supreme”  in 
the  ranks  of  women’s  tennis.  Her 
forehand  fa  feared  and  her  and 

serve  have  developed  into  weapons  over 
foe  past  12  months,  bat  it  is  her  footwork 
which  is  most  to  be  admired. 

“I  don't  work  on  it,”  Graf  said.  She 
practises  other  areas  of  her  game  with 


her  coach,  Pavel  ShniL  “I,  too,  can  stiO 
improve  my  backhand,  coming  to  net,  as 
well  as  my  save,”  Graf  said. 

Grafs  life  has  become  a  whirlwind 
since  she  won  Wimbledon.  Her  home¬ 
coming  to  Brnhl  was  an  endless  rood  of 
functions  and  parties,  tile  high  point  of 
which  for  her  was  a  long  meeting  with  her 
own  sporting  hero,  Max  SduneHag,  the 
West  German  boxer. 

Grat,  however,  hardly  had  time  to 
celebrate.  “When  1  was  in  juniors  there 
was  more  ability  to  get  excited  over  a 
tournament  win  than  now,”  she  said. 

“After  yon  win  Wimbledon  every¬ 
body's  asking  already,  4  What  are  yon 
going  to  play  next?  Are  yon  looking 
forward  to  foe  grand  slam?*  ft  is  hard  to 
stop  and  fohilc,  I  now  have  time  to  enjoy 
it,  because  Pm  already  tirinkmg  about  foe 
next  tournament  The  next  day  after 
coming  home  I  went  tp  Tokyo,  and 
perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do 
because  it  was  quiet” 

A  similar  situation  will  arise  after  the 
US  Open.  Graf  most  be  in-Seoul  three 
days  fatia-  for  foe  Olympic  Games.  She 
won  a  gold  medal  in  1984  when  tennis 
was  an  exhibition  sport,  and  fa  returning 
“because  I  will  be  playing  for  Germany 
.  and  meeting  athletes  from  many  different 
sports.  But  no  matter  what  foe  outcome 
of  the  Open,  it  will  be  mentally  very 
tough  for  me  to  play  Seoul.” 

It  has  been  tougher  still  to  hare  a 
relatively  normal  lifestyle  on  and  off  foe 
tour.  Graf,  usually  accompanied  by  her 
father,  Peter,  struggled  at  first  to  fora 
lasting  friendships  with  other  players. 

“It  fa  different  now,”  she  said.  “I  was 
never  really  someone  who  needed  friends. 
Bat  I'm  getting  along  with  the  young 
players  well  now.  1  hare  got  a  little  more 
open  to  other  people.” 

Graf  has  no  regrets  at  having  missed 
out  on  a  so-called  normal  adolescence. 

“Tin  not  constantly  thinking  about 
tennis  or  playing  all-day  tennis.  I  play 
four  hours  a  day  and  there  fa  enough  time 
to  do  something  rise. 

“I  don't  think  I've  missed  out  on 
anything.  And  if  Ido,  1  know  I  can  always. 
go  another  way.” 
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BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK 


Paul  Gallico  was  one 

of  the  leading 


GRAHAUE  BAKEA 


sportswriters  in  the 
United  States  from 
1 923  until  1936.  Two 


s* 

as#®' 


years  later,  he  paid 
his  final  respects  to 
sport  by  writing  the 


book  Farewell  to 


Sport,  including  this 
view  of  events  50 


years  on 


They  are  wonders,  ail  these 
heroes  and  heroines  of  mine, 
superlative,  unsurpassed, 
and  their  deeds  are  certain  to 
ring  down  through  the  ?ge£ 
-  well,  at  least  the  next  five 
or  six  years  of  these  ages.  Because,  unless 
1  miss  my  guess  and  the  past  is  not  an 
honest  guide  to  the  future,  the  records 
and  accomplishments  of  these  valiants 
are  not  carved  in  rock,  but  writ  on  sand. 

All  things  being  equal  and  the  nations 
refraining  from  destroying  one  another 
and  their  able  manpower  by  gunfire, 
chemicals,  and  high  explosives,  I  suspect 
that  there  are  equally  great  and  even 
greater  athletes  and  colourful  performers 
in  sport  to  follow  and  that  SO  years  from 
now  the  deeds  and  records  of  Jack 
Dempsey  and  Babe  Ruth,  of  Glenn 
Cunningham,  Paavo  Nurmi,  Helen 
Wills,  Bill  Tilden,  Bob  Jones,  and  Jesse 
Owens  will  appear  as  musty  and 
forgotten  to  that  generation  as  those  of 
the  heroes  of  25  and  30  years  ago  appear 
to  me  now. 

About  seven  years  ago,  at  which  time 
Captain  J.M.  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News,  was  also  publishing  Liberty 
Magazine ,  I  offered  him  an  article  to  be 
entitled  “The  Golden  Decade",  listing 
and  extolling  the  glories  of  the  sports 
heroes  of  the  greatest  10  years  of  sports 
and  great  athletes  the  modern  world  had 
ever  known,  from  1920  to  1930.  He  said 
that  he  didn't  think  the  heroes  of  the 
present  time  were  so  much  better  than 
those  of  his  day,  and  turned  the  article 
down.  And.  from  his  point  of  view,  he 
was  quite  right  One's  real  and  perma¬ 
nent  heroes  are  always  those  one  grows 
up  with  in  one's  youth. 

In  boxing  he  was  thinking  of  Ketchel 
and  Fitzsimmons,  Jim  Corbett,  Jim 
Jeffries  and  Tom  Sharkey,  the  superb 
boxing  and  defensive  scientist  Jade 
Johnson,  Sam  Langford,  Joe  Walcott,- 
Joe  Gans,  Terry  McGovern,  Ad  Wolgast 
and  Bat  Nelson,  Willie  Ritchie  and 
Benny  Leonard,  Packy  McFarland,  Jack 
Britton,  Young  Corbett  and  Jimmy 
Wilde,  as  great  a  galaxy  of  names  and 
perofhners  probably  as  die  ring  has  ever 
known,  now  fading  more  and  more  into 
the  forgotten  past 
There  were  tennis  greats,  too.  William 
A  Lamed  won  the  singles  championship 
of  the  United  States  as  often  as  did 
Tilden,  seven  times.  And  Maurice 
McLoughlm  was  every  bit  as  colourful  as 
any  of  the  latter-day  players.  From  1915 
to  1926,  Molla  Mallory  won  the  women's 
American  singles  championship  eight 
times.  Helen  Wills  in  her  time  only 
achieved  seven,  though  of  course  her 
Wimbledon  record  helps  her  to  stand 
out.  And  Hazel  Hotchkiss,  later  Mrs 
George  Wightman,  and  Mary  K  Browne 
were  pretty  good  tennis  players,  even 
though  the  woman's  game  was  not  quite 
so  fast  then  as  it  is  to^ay.  But  then 
neither  is  the  game  of  today  as  fast  as  that 
of  tomorrow  will  be. 

In  golf  the  ancient  heroes  are  legion, 
and  they  played  a  much  slower,  shorter 
ball,  with  far  Jess  efficient  dubs.  True, 
no-one  in  the  past  has  equalled  Bob 
Jones's  Grand  Slam,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  phenomenal  young¬ 
ster,  another  amateur,  will  come  along 
who  win  make  a  grand  slam  two  years  in 
succession.  Oldsters  admit  that  Jones 
was  good,  but  they  still  like  to  talk  about 
John  Ball,  Vaidon  and  Ted  Ray,  Walter 
Travis  and  Jerry  Travers,  Frances 
Ouimet  and  Chick  Evans,  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  by  the  name  of  Willie  Anderson 
who  won  the  national  Open  champ¬ 
ionship  three  years  in  succession,  m 
1903, 1904  and  1905,  something  no-one 
has  managed  to  do  since. 

There  were  foot-runners  too  —  Jarvis, 
Archie  Hahn,  Aff Shrubb.  Mel  Sheppard, 
Johnny  Hayes,  and  a  host  of  others.  They 
didn't  run  as  fast  as  the  fields  run  today, 
but  they  ran  fester  than  anybody  else  of 
their  time,  which  is  always  fast  enough.  If 
their  records  are  all  gone,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  apparently  miraculous 
achievements  of  today  will  be  dead  unes 
of  type  chucked  into  the  hellbox  endlong 
since  melted  50  years  from  now.Tbere 
were  fast  horses,  great  jockeys,  bicycte- 
riders,  swimmers,  and  jumpers  before 
1 920,  and  there  will  be  many  greater  ones 
to  come. 

When  will  the  ceiling  of  human 
athletic  endeavour  be  attained?  Who  can 
attempt  to  say  at  this  time?  After  all,  it 
took  several  billions  of  years  to  achieve 
the  4  min  6.07  sec  mile. 

We  have  happened  to  have  a  great  run 


only  an  old  man's  sport,  and  hadn't  yet 
been  taken  up  by  the  masses.  None  of  the 
sports,  with  the  exception  of  horsey- 
racing,  polo,  and  yachting,  were  .as 
popular  or  as  fashionable  as  they  are 
today. 

The  upswing  was  a  wide,  rapid  stroke. 
The  pendulum  may  swing  back  again. 
Interest  in  sports  nose-dived  violently 
for  a  time  during  the  depression,  and 
many  of  us  felt  a  little  silly,  still  writing 
daily  in  the  flamboyant  post-war  style  of 
highly-paid  professional  and  amateur 
athletes  at  a  time  when  most  people  were 
wondering  where  their  next  pay-cheque 
or  meal  was  coming  from. 

There  will  always  be  interest  in  sports 
,  as  long  as  the  average  citizen  has  a  fair' 
income,  leisure  time,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  security.  The  trend  at  present 
is  in  the  direction  of  participation  in 
sports  and  games.  More  people  are 
playing  or  learning  to  play  games  or 
indulge  in  some  form  of  exercise  than 
ever  before. 

here  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
that  this  wave  of  active 
participation,  as  opposed  to 
taking  sport  vicariously  via 
the  grand-stand  seat,  will  kill 
off  interest  in  amateur  and 
professional  championships,  and  the  big 
gates  along  with  them.  But  I  feel  that 
exactly  the  opposite  will  be  the  result 
The  greater  the  number  of  participants, 
the  more  customers  eventually  for  the 
experts  and  champions.  Every  man  or 
woman  who  has  ever  played  a  game 
wants  to  go  to  see  the  champions  play, 
for  purposes  of  comparison  and  study. 
They  are  curious  to  see  how  much  they 
resemble  the  champions  —  if  at  all. 

There  are  three  general  means  of 
advancing  a  particular  sport*  improving 
the  equipment  with  which  it  is  played, 
improving  the  technique  of  play,  and 
improving  the  people  who  play  iL  I 
believe  that  we  have  gone  only  a  little  of 
the  way  towards  the  peak  of  possible 
human  achievement  in  any  sport.  It 
would  take  an  extraordinarily  egotistical 
frame  of  mind  to  believe  that  because  in 
50  years  we  have  reduced  the  time  for  the 


ever  oeiorc. 

T 


"  mile  from  4  min  20  sec  to  4  min  6.7  sec, 
that  this  is  the  summura  of  foot-running 
and  the  end.  True,  somewhere,  some 
time,  there  must  be  a  ceiling  beyond 
which  no  combination  of  human  cour¬ 
age.  drill,  endeavour  and  physique  can 
rise.  They  cannot  eventually  run  that 
hundred  yards  in  nothing  flat  Bui  we 
flatter  ourselves  when  we  think  that  we 
have  approached  it  in  this  generation. 
Fifty  years  from  now,  not  a  record  now 
on  the  books  will  be  left  standing. 

In  sport  and  advances  made,  a  great 
deal  depends  on  what  you  think  you  can 
do  and  what  you  are  used  to  doing.  When 
I  was  rowing  on  the  Columbia  crew  back 
in  1916.  1917,  1920  and  1921.  the  four- 
mile  race  at  Poughkeepsie  was  rowed 
with  a  fast  racing  start  of  about  36  to  40 
strokes  a  minute,  then  quickly  dropped 
to  32,  and  then  down  to  28  for  the  long 
grind.  There  might  be  an  occasional 
sprint  when  the  stroke  would  be  raised 
slightly  for  10,  but  most  of  the  time  the 
boats  slogged  along  at  that  pace.  28, 
relying  on  smoothness,  power,  and  the 
driving  kick  ai  the  finish  to  keep  ahead  of 
competing  eights.  The  last  half-mile  we 
would  whoop  it  up  to  32  again,  and 
possibly  hit  38  to  40  in  the  final  scramble 
for  the  finish  line,  and  then  keel  over. 
The  four-mile  race  rowed  that  way,  was, 
as  fer  as  1  was  concerned,  the  absolute 
limit  of  my  endurance.  I  was  used  to  that, 
keyed  to  it.  trained  to  it. 

In  my  last  year  in  the  boat,  1921.  Navy 
sent  an  eight-oared  crew  up  to 
Poughkeepsie  that  rowed  at  40  strokes  to 
the  minute  all  the  time  in  practice.  They 
were  an  object  of  considerable  derision 
along  the  river,  where  the  old-time  crews, 
Syracuse,  Cornell,  Penn,  Columbia,  had 
their  boat-houses  and  training  quarters. 
We  just  lei  them  go  because  we  knew  that 
before  they  had  rowed  a  mile  at  that  pace 
in  the  big  race,  they  would  collapse  and 
be  out  of  it  All  of  us,  coaches  and 
oarsmen  alike,  but  especially  those  of  us 
who  yanked  the  oars,  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  to  row  four  miles  swinging  40 
strokes  to  the  minute. 

The  Navy,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
know  that,  because  on  regatta  day  they 


hit  44  at  the  start  at  Krum  Elbow  and 
then  rowed  40  the  whole  four  miles  down 
the  course  to  the  finish  line  a  mile  below 
the  bridge,  and  nobody  was  even  dose. 
Their  stroke  wasn't  as  long  as  ours  and  it 
wasn’t  as  rhythmic  and  pretty.  However, 
this  wasn't  a  beauty  contest,  but  a  boat 
race,  and  they  finished  'way  out  in  front 
and  were  sitting  up  in  the  boat  after  they 
crossed  the  line. 


HO  W  G  ALL  ICO  S  P  R  E  DICTI ONS--ST  AN  D  UP' 


Today,  all  boat-races  are  rowed  at  a 
higher  stroke  and  the  oarsmen  survive 
beautifully.  And  just  as  people  interested 
in  rowing  were  congratulating  them¬ 
selves  on  this  new  and  final  development 
of  the  sport,  along  came  a  Japanese  crew 
to  the  Henley  Regatta  in  1956  and  rowed 
52,  all  the  way  down  the  course.  I 
happened  to  be  on  the  Thames  one 
afternoon  and  quite  by  accident  ran 
across  them  out  for  a  practice  spin.  From 
force  of  habit.  I  docked  them  and  came 
away  a  little  dazed,  knowing  that  one  of 
us  must  be  crazy.  They  didn’t  win  the 
finals,  because,  fast  as  their  stroke  was,  it 
was  too  choppy  to  be  1 00  per  cent 
efficient,  but  the  amazing  thing  is  that 
they  could  do  it  at  all.  Will  a  crew  some 
day  row  sixty  strokes  to  the  minute,  a 
stroke  a  second?  Why  not? 

One  broken  record  usually  preripitates 
a  whole  host  of  them  because  the 
smashed  mark  immediately  changes  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  athlete  towards  the 
task  of  wrecking  it  further.  We  borrow  a 
term  from  boxing  and  call  it  “softening 
up”.  A  crack  sprinter  will  run  the 
hundred  yards  in  9.6,  the  world's  record 
time,  and  nevw  improve  on  it.  Along 
will  come  a  new  phenom  and  lower  the 
world’s  record  to  9.4.  The  9.6  man  will 
suddenly,  to  his  own  great  surprise,  do  it 
in  9.4,  too.  Why?  Because  he  knows  it 
can  be  done,  has  been  done. 

The  English  Channel  was  an  impass¬ 
able  barrier  of  water,  wind,  waves  and 
currents  for  women  swimmers  until 
Gertrude  Ederle  softened  it  up  by 
making  a  successful  passage  under  her 
own  power.  After  that,  they  had  to  have 
traffic  cops  to  keep  other  women  who 
succeeded  in  doing  the  same  tiling  from 
swimming  over  one  another. 


In  athletics,  the  1938  world  record  for 
1 00  yards  was  9.4  sec,  credited  to  Jesse 
Owens,  among  others.  The  last  official 
world  record  for  the  distance  was  9-Osec, 
set  by  tvory  Crockett  (US)  hi  1974  and 
equated  by  Houston  McTear  (US)  in 


from  4.54m  to  4.57m;  4.60m  was 
achieved  for  the  first  time  in  1 940  by 
Cornelius  Warmer  dam  (US),  and  the 
present  record  Is  6.06m,  set  this  year 
By  Sergei  Bubka. 


{Ben  Hogan  (US)  won  in  1948, 1950. 1951 
and  1 953),  and  only  Peter  Thomson 
(Australia)  has  won  me  British  Open  three 
times  in  a  row  (1954*56). 

In  rowing,  no  crew  has  ever 


we  nave  nappeueu  u«*w  »  &**~*"~  equated  by  Houston  mci  ear  tuoj  in 
of  champions  and  performers  in  the  past  ig75  te  no  longer  any  serious 
15  years,  at  a  time  when  the  public,  tired  competition  over  i00  yards.  The  100 
of  war.  death,  and  taxes,  turned  to  sports 
as  an  outlet-  There  was  money  to  spend 
on  the  shows  and  exhibitions,  plenty  oi 

ballyhoo  for  the  athletes  to  get  the  peopfe 

to  come  and  spend  still  more  ^ 

increased  circulation  for  the  newspapers 

that  printed  entertaining  stones  about 

their  deeds  and^pereonalitie^  Ail  th^ 

brought  this  particular  group nof  athletes 
into  focus  more  sharply,  pei rhaps,  than 
any  other  similar  group  m  tte  pajL 

Wh-n  *•  heroStive,  ,?  H?5  jjmto6aAn.M%Mk 


metres  world  record  In  1938  was  10.2 
sec.  set  by  Owens  in  1937;  9.9  sec  was 
set  for  the  first  time  in  1968  by  Jim 

Hines  (US),  and  it  was  bettered  only  in 
1987  when  Ben  Johnson  (Canada)  ran 
9.83- 

Galileo  predicted  that  the  mile 
record  would  go  from  4min  6.4sec  to 
4:03.  In  fact  4:03  was  achieved  for  the 
first  time  by  Arne  Andersson  (Sweden)  in 
1943.  The  record  stands  at  3:46.32, 
set  by  Steve  Cram  (Britain)  in  1985.  The 
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4.54 
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in  rowing,  no  crew  nas  ever 
approached  the  forecast  figure  of  60 
strokes  per  minute.  In  the  Boat  Race, 
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remembered,  prize-fighting  .was 
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considered  jtmanYgame;  goc  was, 


„14m  as  the  mark  in  1988.  He! 
Oat  toe  pom  wuStrooora  am*)  i 


In  golf,  nobody  has  achieved  the 
Grand  Slam  (now  redefined  as  the  Open 
championships  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  Masters,  and  the  US 
PGA  championship)  once,  let  alone 
twice.  Nobody  has  won  the  US  Open 
»ttian  twice 


more  than  twice  in  a  row  since  the  war  for  Bruno  v  Tyson  is  more  than-E4  m®on 


crews  exceed  40  strokes  per  minute  only 
at  me  start,  and  then  setae  down  to 
row  in  the  tow-30s. 
hi  boxing,  GbIIkjo  foresaw  a  world 
heavyweight  champion  weighing  160- 
1701b.  The  smallest  post-war 
champion  has  Been  Pocky  Marciano  (US), 
who  scaled  about  185ib-  Mike  Tyson 
(US),  ms  current  champion,  weighs  about 
2151b;  Muhammad  Air  and  Larry 
Hoimes  at  their  peaks  scaled  about  2101b 
and  2201b  respectively.  As  tor  boxing 
eamrngs.  Gallico  took  no  account  of 
television,  which  can  push  the  gross 
revenue  from  a  single  bout  to  more  than 
£40  million.  In  terms  of  gate  receipts 
alone,  Bruno  v  Witherspoon  took  about 
E25m«ton.  while  the  protected 


By  1987  the  hundred  yards  will  have 
been  run  in  9.1,  and  possibly  9  seconds 
flat,  the  mile  in  4  min  3  sec  and  high 
jumpers  will  be  squirming  overthe  bar  at 
seven  feet,  while  the  pole-vaulters  do  1 5. 
The  track  coach  may  laugh  at  this  as  a 
physical  and  technical  impossibility,  but 
it  will  be  the  same  kind  of  laugh  as  the 
one  given  three  decades  ago  by  track 
experts  at  the  thought  of  a  4  min  7  sec 
mile,  the  9.4  sec  hundred,  or  a  running 
jump  over  a  bar  placed  at  6  ft  95k  in. 

At  the  standard  distance  in  yards, 
there  isn't  a  single  world's  record  now 
extant  that  was  made  prior  to  1926,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  metric  distances, 
with  the  exception  of  the  5,000-metre 
record  made  by  Paavo  Nurmi  in  1924. 
The  marks  set  by  the  heroes  and 
champions  of  1900  and  1910  are  wiped 
off  the  books.  They  are  forgotten.  There 
is  no  reason  for  believing  anything  but 
that  Ihe  same  fete  will  overtake  the 
present-day  crop.  We’re  good  all  right, 
but  we’re  not  perfect  by  any  means  yet. 

There  is  the  valuable  aid  of  the 
strange,  spongy,  grey  matter  that  fills  the 
tops  of  our  skulls  to  be  considered.  It 
does  play  its  part.  If  you  need  any  further 
proof,  look  at  the  track  records  made  by 
racehorses  bred  solely  for  speed  and 
stamina.  Some  of  them  still  go  'way  back 
to  1899.  The  human  being,  bred  at 
random,  manages  to  develop  faster. 

Our  equipment  for  all  sports  has  been 
improving  steadily,  and  will  continue  to 
improve.  I  doubt  whether  the  golf- 
players  of  today  on  the  whole  are  better 
men  or  better  golfers  than  those  of  30 
years  ago,  though  of course  they  play  and 
practice  more,  because  there  is  more 
incentive  to  win  today  thao  there  was 
then.  But  there  is  only  one  proper  way  to 
hit  a  golf  ball,  and  it  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  when  the  first  Scot  smote  his  feather 
ball  with  a  crooked  stick,  over  the 
Highland  hills  and  the  seaside  sand 
dunes,  except  that  we  know  more  about 
the  swing  today  because  we  have  slow- 
motion  pictures  to  analyse  it  for  us.  But 
modern  ingenuity  has  given  the  player  of 
today  tools  that  are  fer  more  accurate 
and  precise  than  those  used  50  years  ago. 
Whenever  human  perfection  is  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  game,  it  is  matched  by  an 
approach  io  mechanical  perfection,  an 
accurate,  tough,  far-flying  bail  and 
powerful,  properly-balanced  dubs.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  golf 
equipment  of  the  next  50  years  will  not 
be  even  better. 

The  tennis  racket  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  speed  and  tempo  and 
severity  of  the  game.  It  had  to  do  so. 
Compare  the  modem  streamlined,  taut, 
tournament  racket  of  today,  strung  to  a 
musical  note,  with  the  square-headed 
clumsy  bat  that  was  used  in  the  1900s. 

There  isn't  a  single  piece  of  sports 
equipment  used  in  any  game  that  has  not 
been  tremendously  refined  and  im¬ 
proved  in  the  last  30  years,  nor  a  single 
item  in  which  there  is  not  room  for 
further  improvement. 

And  as  long  as  human  beings  continue 
to  make  money  out  of  sport,  games  and 
competitions  of  every  kind  will  continue 
to  advance  technically,  that  is  to  say, 
form  will  improve  as  the  mechanics  of 


participation  are  studied  and  analysed. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  attitude 
between  people  who  do  things  for  fun  or 
relaxation  and  those  who  do  them  to  eat 
Any  amateur  who  turns  professional 
will  tell  you  that  he  never  really  began  to 
learn  about  his  game  until  he  took  it  up 
vocationally  as  a  wage-earning  pro¬ 
fession.  Even  the  amateurs  today  are 
competing  much  more  fiercely  than  they 
ever  did  before,  on  account  of  the  kudos 
and  the  titles  which  in  some  manner  or 
other  can  be  turned  to  cash  or  benefit  or 
advantage- 

No  small  part  of  the  modem  standards 
of  track  and  field  sports  and  toe  general 
excellence  of  today's  competition  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  30  years  ago  is  due  to  toe 
greatly  improved  technique  of  running 
and  jumping,  all  tending  towards  eff¬ 
iciency  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
motion.  But  it  would  be  merely  thick¬ 
headed  to  hold  that  we  all  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  such  technique. 

Judging  from  toe  ephemeral  quality  of 
the  swimming  records  for  both  male  and 
female,  toe  technique  of  swimming  is 
apparently  still  io  swaddling-clothes. 
There  was  a  lot  of  nonsense  written  after 
the  1932  Olympic  Games  about  the 
Japanese  secret  of  swimming  that  en¬ 
abled  14-year-old  schoolboys  to  carry  off 
most  of  toe  Olympic  prizes  in  com¬ 
petition  against  grown  men  and  mature 
athletes.  There  was  no  secrei  except  that 
toe  Japanese  had  learned  toe  most 
correct  and  efficient  style  of  swimming 
yet  developed,  toe  American  crawl,  and 
then  had  taken  toe  trouble  to  teacta  it 
properly  and  to  insist  upon  practice  with 
Oriental  patience  and  thoroughness. 

But  the  technique  of  speed  swimming 
js  not  yet  completely  developed,  and  few, 
if  any,  of  the  present-day  records  will  be 
extant  even  10  years  from  now.  Fifty 
years  from  today,  when  that  generation 
reads  about  the  time  we  used  to  make 
back  in  1937,  it  will  wonder  whether  we 
swam  with  weights  lied  to  our  ankles. 

ut  this  is  an  uncertain  world. 
Civilisations  have  risen  and 
fallen  before.  Our  records, 
printed  on  rag  paper,  are  less 
lasting  than  those  of  the 
ancients,  who,  if  they  kept 
them,  inscribed  them  on  parchment  or 
chiselled  them  in  marble.  Not  a  scrap  of 
theirs  remains,  and  archaeologists  dig¬ 
ging  down  through  toe  rubble  that  may 
cover  toe  cities  of  today  a  thousand  years 
hence,  will  find  not  one  single  piece  of 
evidence  that  in  1934,  the  mile  was  run 
in  4  min  6.7  sec,  or  the  hundred  in  9.4 
sec,  or  that  later  generations  unproved 
on  these  startling  figures.  A  great  social 
catastrophe  involving  the  destruction  of 
nations  and  toe  wholesale  slaughter  of 
peoples,  such  as  have  been  periodic  in 
history,  may  throw  the  development  of 
sport  out  of  gear,  to  be  resumed  later, 
perhaps  at  levels  never  dreamed  of 
today. 

One  is  likely  to  forget  that  there  was 
organised  sport  in  Greece  and  Rome 
before  Christ,  track  meets  and  games, 
and  that  with  toe  fell  of  these  nations 
there  then  was  a  hiatus  of  something  like 
18  centuries  before  national  and  inter¬ 
national  sports  competitions  were  re¬ 
sumed.  For  all  we  know,  the  Greek 
athletes  of  toe  great  Hellenic  period  may 
have  run  the  equivalent  of  the  hundred 
yards  in  nine  seconds  flat  and  made  our 
modem  nailers  look  like  selling  platers. 
One  might  well  fancy  running  brought  to 
the  state  of  a  high  an  in  an  age  where  it 
might  more  often  than  not  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

Sport  has  the  same  tendency  to  repeal 
itself  that  history  has.  There  will  be  a 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world  at 
160  or  1 70  lb.  bemuse  in  the  cycle  of 
boxing  and  boxing  champions  ii  is  nearly 
time  for  one  of  those  big  little  men  like 
Bob  Fitzsimmons  or  Joe  Walcott  to 
show  up  again,  and  there  will  also  be  a 
heavyweight  fighter  who  will  be  called 
unbeatable  and  a  superman  and 
superfighter  by  a  new  crop  of  sports- 
writers  and  experts,  who  never  will  have 
beard  about  what  happened  to  present- 
day  experts,  long  dead  and  buried,  who 
applied  those  terms  to  a  Negro  heavy¬ 
weight  by  toe  name  of  Joe  Louis. 

There  will  be  a  lady  tennis  star  who 
will  combine  beauty  with  talent,  and 
who  will  probably  be  an  accomplished 
torch  singer' as  well  as  an  unbeatable 
champion.  This  generation  managed  to 
combine  those  sterling  qualities,  as  we 
know,  in  a  backstroke  swimming  cham¬ 
pion.  There  will  be  a  golfer  who  will  play 
nine  holes  in  birdies,  and  another  who 
will  win  toe  Open  championship  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  three  times  in 
a  row.  Where  this  generation  measures 
its  affluence  and  spending  power  with  a 
three-million  dollar  prize-fight  gate,  50 
years  from  now  there  will  have  been  a 
seven-miilion-dollar  gate  that  will  make 
ours  look  like  chicken-feed.  Well,  high- 
grade  chicken-feed,  then.  There  will  be 
super-horses,  super-jumpers,  super-ath¬ 
letes  of  every  description,  and  toe  men 
who  drive  the  thundercraft,  toe  raring 
craft,  motorboats  and  planes  will  laugh 
at  the  junk  piles  of  yesterday  that 
wouldn’t  do  more  than  130  on  land  or 
sea,  and  a  piffling  300  through  the  air. 

I  shall  not  be  here  to  see  them,  which 
doesn’t  matter  greatly,  because  after  the 
14  years  spent  celebrating  the  heroes  and 
heroines  just  passed  into  the  wings,  1 
should  not  have  sufficient  adjectives  left 
to  do  them  justice.  It  might  be  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  gel  a  glimpse  of  the  record- 
books  of  1987  and  see  what  the  boys  arc 
running  the  mile  in,  or  pick  up  a  paper 
and  learn  whether  the  stumble-bums 
have  developed  any  more  potent  way  of 
rocking  a  man  to  sleep  than  by  hitting 
him  on  the  point  of  the  chin  or  swatting 
him  in  toe  solar  plexus,  but  in  my  own 
generation  1  figure  that  I  have  seen  about 
all  that  there  is  to  see  in  spon  and  said  all 
1  have  to  say  upon  the  subject.  I  am,  at 
this  end,  content  to  say  goodbye  and 
leave  the  field  and.  its  marvels  to  be  re¬ 
discovered  by  the  new  generation  of 
sports-writers. 


•  Paul  Gallico.  the  author  of  The  Snow 
Goose,  was  bom  in  1897  and  died  in 
1976.  A  Farewell  to  Sport  has  just  been 
published  in  paperback  (price  £5.95)  by 
Simon  &  Schuster  under  the  Sportspages 
imprint.  Sportspages  has  a  specialist 
sports  bookshop  at  94-96  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London  WC2H  QJG 
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Sharing  the  thrill  of 
ownership  with  a 
reduced  risk  factor 


New  Trends  eclipsed  as  Candy’s  filly  lands  valuable  Kempton  prize 


By  Graham  Rock 

The  allure  of  race¬ 
horse  ownership  is 
unique.  Sheikh 
Mohammed  invests 
multi-millions  in  a' 
bloodstock  empire  while  Joe 
Public  can  spend  as  little  as 
£100  fora  traction  of  a  fetlock. 
Yet  both  share  in  the  blend  of 
delirious  excitement  and  gen¬ 
teel  ambience  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  singular  appeal  of  a 
race  meeting. 

For  those  whose  relation¬ 
ship  with  racing  is  confined  to 
watching  from  the  stands, 
company  dubs,  set  up  to  Offer 
the  opportunity  of  ownership 
to  thousands,  offer  an  in¬ 
expensive  entry  to  the  inner 
sanctum  and  the  chance  to 
experience  the  fusion  of 
adrenalin  and  euphoria  only  a 
visit  to  the  winner’s  enclosure' 
can  bring. 

If  you  are  possessed  with  the 
uncontrollable  desire  to  see 
your  very  own  colours  carried 
to  victory,  unencumbered  by 
other  partners,  expect  to  pay 
£12,000  a  year  for  a  top 
trainer,  after  you  have  parted 
with  a  sum  at  the  yearling 
sales  large  enough  to  acquire  a 
decent  suburban  semi. 

Most  of  the  annual  cost  is 
allocated  to  the  trainer  for  his 
fee,  but  the  endless  list  of 
extras — gallop  fees,  veterinary 
bills,  race  entries,  jockeys’  fees 
and  travelling  expenses,  to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  less 
creative  items  —  can  surprise 
those  unaware  at  the  outset  of 
their  potential  liability. 

In  1976  the  Jockey  Gub 
sanctioned  syndication  which 
allowed  many  more  to  enjoy 
one  of  sport's  ultimate  de¬ 
lights,  but  ownership  was 
limited  to  12  members  per 
horse  and  costs  were  well 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  wage- 
earning  general  public. 

In  1984  a  change  in  the 
Companies  Act  allowed  more 
than  40  shareholders  in  a 
limited  company,  and  Colin 
Tinkler  senior,  a  retired 
trainer,  saw  the  potential  in 
racehorse  ownership.  It  took 
him  a  year  to  organize  a 
proposal,  which  he  took  to  the 
Jockey  Club  with  a  certain 
trepidation. 

A  few  of  those  who  had  set 
up  syndicates  had  merely 
organized  ownership  as  an 
excuse  to  profit  from  tire 
innocent,  and  the  Jockey 
Gub,  having  become  aware  of . 
the  pitfalls,  was  likely  to  be 
cautious.  It  insisted  that  all 
stringent  company  regulations 
were  met,  but  it  approved  the 
idea,  and  wished  him  well. 
Thus,  Full  Circle  Thorough¬ 
breds  pic  was  launched. 


Directory  of  leading  companies 


Britten  Thoroughbred  Racing  and  Brooding  pic:  FyfJefd  House,  WeytiS, 
near  AndoverTHants  SP1 1  SEN.  Tel:  0264  773833.  Chairman:  Henry  Kely 
(die  broadcaster).  Director.  Richard  Pitman.  Joint  managing  directors: 
Trevor  Bishop  and  Toby  Bakfing  (principal  trainer). 

Classic  Thoroughbreds  phr  details  from  any  stockbroker.  Directors 
include:  Michael  smurftt,  Vincent  O'Brien.  Robert  Sangster. 

RM  Chcto  Thoroughbreds  pic:  Woodland  Stables.  Langton,  Mahon,  North 
Yorkshire  Y017  90 R.  Tefc  065  385  512.  Dfrectors  Colin  Tinkler  snr  and 
Coin  Tinkler.  Junior.  Secretary.  Nigel  Tinkler.  A  family  affair. 

Gymcrak  Thoroughbred  Racing  II  pic:  Burlington  House,  Newton  upon 
Rawcilfle.  Pickering,  North  Yorkshire  Y018  8QA.  Tel:  0751  75534. 
Managing  Director  Gordon  Holmes.  Trainer  Peter  Easterby. 

Jonfo  Thoroughbred  Racing  pic:  c/o  Touche,  Ross  &  Co,  30  St  Vincent 
Place,  Glasgow  G1  200.  Directors:  Arthur  Mcduskey,  John  Gftruth. 
Secretary  and  trainer  Jonjo  O'Neil 

MOM  Rating  (Thoroughbreds)  Ltd:  Woodlands,  Whin  Road,  Dringhouses, 
York  Y02  2JZ.  Tel:  0904  703756.  Racing  Manager  Gary  Marshak  Trainers: 
Chris  Thornton.  Mel  Brittain. 

Royal  Blue  Racing  pie  30c  High  Street,  Newmarket  SulfoBi  CB8  8LB.  Tel: 
0838561X212  Directors:  Clifford  Wool.  ArvkJ  Gunderson,  John  Rcsbotham. 
Trainer  Geoff  Lewis,  more  to  come.  Snooker  player  WHHe  Thome  a 
shareholder. 

UK  Racing  Turf  Club:  Invarmora,  15  Carriage  Drive.  Frodsham,  Warrington, 
WAS  6 Du.  Tel:  0925  36662  Manager  David  NoeL  Management  teem: 
Oliver  Sherwood.  Tony  Chariton,  Mark  Dwyer. 

White  Horae  Racing  Cfute  Fetstead  Court,  Folly  Road.  Lamboum, 
Newbury,  Berks,  RG16  7QE.  Tefc  0488  71025.  Racing  Manager  Tom 
Marshall.  Trainers:  David  Elsworth,  Mark  Usher. 


ritish  Thoroughbred 
Racing  and  Breed¬ 
ing  (BTRB)  fol¬ 
lowed  dose  on  his 
heels,  and  since  then 
the  pair  have  dominated  the 
market,  although  Gymcrak 
has  had  a  successful  start,  with 
17  horses  owned  by  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Some  imitators  have 
failed  to  raise  sufficient  initial 
capital,  and  have  been  left  at 
the  starting  gate,  while  others 
have  struggled  on,  with  a 
dwindling  handful  of  horses. 

The  opportunities  for 
participation  vary  according 
to  investors'  ambitions.  Gas- 
sic  Thoroughbreds  pic, 
launched  last  October,  has 
raised  almost  £1 5  million  and 
is  quoted  on  the  small  com¬ 
panies’  stock  exchange  in 
Dublin.  It  has  an  interest  in  35 
horses,  all  trained  by  Vincent 
O'Brien,  and  the  company's 
first  runner,  Kyra,  won  at  The 
Curragh  in  June. 

Those  wanting  a  less  formal 
investment  can  join  one  of  the 
newer  clubs  for  as  Iiulc  as 
£100,  and  all  should  find 
something  left  of  the  original 


capital  when  the  period  of  the 
limited-terra  enterprise  has 
expired. 

One  of  the  obvious  ways  to 
avoid  disappointment  is  to 
read  the  small  print  of  die 
prospectus  as  avidly  as  punt¬ 
ers  study  the  form  book.  Most 
clubs  ask  for  an  investment 
for  a  spedfic  period,  normally 
one  or  two  years,  after  which 
the  horses  are  sold  and  any 
residual  funds  divided  among 
the  stockholders,  while  Gassic 
Thoroughbreds  and  BTRB 
offer  a  more  permanent 
investment. 

BTRB,  having  bought  Toby 
Balding’s  Fyfield  House  train¬ 
ing  stable,  has  asked 
shareholders  to  fund  a  rights 
issue  to  pay  for  further  expan¬ 
sion  at  the  yard,  including 
accommodation  for  its 
broodmares.  The  company 
expects  to  be  quoted  on  the 
third  market  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

All  organizers  stress  the  fun 
element  and  most  suggest  that 
the  original  stake  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  profit-making 
investment  Such  an  attitude 
helps  dispel  disappointment 
when  residual  funds  are  dis¬ 
pensed,  but  does  this  slightly 
cavalier  approach  hide  a  simi¬ 
lar  attitude  towards  the 
management  of  such  clubs 
and  their  expenses? 

The  costs  are  high.  BTRB's 
joint  managing  directors  earn 
£45.000  a  year,  and  Toby 
Balding,  who  trains  most  of 
the  company’s  horses,  has  an 
additional  pension  contribu¬ 
tion  of  £27.000  a  year,  which 
should  keep  the  mink  from  the 
door. 

Success  cannot  be  guar¬ 
anteed,  but  it  will  not  be 
achieved  by  cutting  corners. 
Thoroughbred  horses,  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  aspirations  of  the 
company's  shareholders,  need 
the  best;  excellent  stabling,  the 
most  nutritious  feeds,  the 
most  competent  stable  staff, 
and  none  is  cheap. 

Everyone  at  the  party  seems 
to  be  having  fun,  so  are  there 
any  drawbacks?  Certainly,  the 
thousands  of  BTRB  members, 
while  owning  a  few  ounces  of 
horseflesh  traction  of  a  fet¬ 
lock,  cannot  enjoy  the  full 
privileges  of  ownership,  such 
as  free  entry  to  racecourses, 
most  of  which  allow  four 
members'  badges  for  each 
runner. 

“First  come,  first  served,  is 
how  I  usually  organize  it," 
says  Colin  Tinkler,  "or  a  draw 
for  the  really  big  meetings." 
His  company  and  BTTIB 
sponsor  races,  and  on  those 
occasions,  racecourses  offer 
much  more  generous 
concessions. 

Another  benefit  company 
membership  brings  is  a  visit  to 
the  trainer's  stable,  to  view  the 
animals.  Occasionally,  a  stiff¬ 
lipped  proprietor  can  be  seen 


suffering  the  multitude  with 
ill-concealed  forbearance,  but 
a  warm  welcome  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

Many  dubs  offer  a  pre¬ 
mium-rate  telephone  service 
giving  information  about  the 
company’s  horses,  or  a  more 
general  guide  to  the  day's 
racing.  These  generate  high 
revenues  and  BTRB’s  for¬ 
tunes  took  a  leap  forward 
when  its  foimguide  was  of¬ 
fered  to  members:  last  year  it 
grossed  £625,000.  However, 
the  advice  such  services  pro¬ 
vide  can  be  tepid,  merely 
pointing  out  that  horses  have 
a  “good  chance". 

Most  take  the  view  that  to 
be  too  bold  is  to  court  disaster, 
but  Colin  Tinkler  takes  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  “I  tell  them 
how  much  I'm  having  on. 
They  know  that  if  it’s  £5,000 1 
think  the  horse  has  a  much 
better  chance  than  if  it's  only 
£500." 

One  disadvantage  is  that 
dub  horses,  with  hundreds  of 
owners,  have  a  high  profile 
•and  must  run  on  their  merits 
every  time.  “After  they’ve 
won  a  race-  or  two,  they’re 
badly  handicapped,"  Trevor 
Bishop,  joint  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  BTRB,  explained.  “So  it 
takes  a  while  before  the  han  di¬ 
capper  relents  and  gives  you  a 
chance  to  win  again.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  day  you’ve  got 
to  have  winners  to  keep  your 
members  happy." 

He  is  proud  of  the  feet  that 
an  inhial  investment  of  £200, 
made  when  BTRB  was 
launched  “on  a  wing  and  a 
prayer",  is  worth  the  same 
amount  today  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  5,500  shareholders,  who 
can  “cash  in  at  any  time". 


Henry  Candy’s  Early  Call  bolding  Rnmoosh  in  the  Twickenham  Fillies’  Stakes  at  Kempton  yesterday  (Photograph:  Hugh  Rootiedge) 

Cumani  may  seek 
alternative  for 


Persian  Heights  can  gain 
compensation  for  York 


ByOurlrish 
Correspondent,  Dni 


PHOENIX  PARK  LINE-UP  BBC2 


Persian  Heights.  Shady  Heights, 
and  Indian  Skimmer,  who  filled 
the  first  three  places  in  the 
controversial  finish  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Stakes  at  York,  meet 
again  in  the  valuable  Phoenix 
Champion  Stakes  at  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Park  tomorrow. 

After  a  stewards*  inquiry  at 
York,  Persian  Heights,  first  past 
the  post,  was  relegated  to  third 
place  with  Shady  Heights  pro-' 
rooted  to  the  winner's  enclosure. 
Not  all  punters  agreed  with  the 
outcome  as  Shady  Heights  had 
uot  encountered  any  interfer¬ 
ence  himself.  Persian  Heights 
lost  the  race  because  he  inter¬ 
fered  with  Indian  Skimmer  in 
the  last  furlong,  otherwise  she 
would  have  been  second. 

The  going  then  was  good  to 
firm  and  there  will  certainly  be 
more  ease  in  the  surface  at  the 
track  following  heavy  rainfell, 
allied  to  gale-force  winds,  on 
Thursday  night. 

Shady  Heights  and  Indian 
Skimmer  will  benefit  most  from 
softer  going  and,  indeed  if  the 
ground  becomes  heavy  Geoff 
Huffcr  will  withdraw  Persian 
Heights. 

The  portents  are  that  the  trio 
will  all  take  their  chance  and 
Persian  Heights,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  enjoyed  an  unbeaten 
tluee-year-old  career,  will  be 
hard  to  beat.  At  Royal  Ascot,  he 
won  the  St  James's  Palace 


Going:  good  to  soft  Draw,  no  advantage 

3.40  PHOENIX  CHAMPION  STAKES  (£181,500: 1m  2f)  (9  runners) 


Kahyasi’s  return 


By  Michael  Seely,  Racing  Correspondent 


The  eagerly-awaited  meeting  be- 


Mohanmed)  MV  O'Brien  4-S-6-  JReMS 

_  Tana}  H  Armstrong  4-9-6 _  WCMwnS 

AS)  IS  Mohammad)  H  Cecd  M  Heberts  3 

“  Brent)  PBJanconefFr)  64*3 _  A  Cruz  4 


40-224  FAIR  JUDGMENT  12 
210211  SHADY  HEIGHTS  19 
111-8*2  INDIAN  SKHUMBt  IS 
14-3130  TRIPTYCH  15  (WW 

12410  CUR®  70  (CAF.S)  (Stefch  Moftammed)  J  Ora  34-1 1 

164514  OAIJ12H  IS  PLG1(C  EMC  Britain  34-1 T _ 

315203  LORD  BIX}  22JCAS)  {A  ComertorcJ)  A  Redmond  34-1 1 
8113-1130  PERSIAN  HEIGHTS  19  (F. 

8  11-10  THUSTED  PARTNER  84  (F, 


mg  i 

tween  Mtoto,  the  winner  of  the 


RQuMonl 
B  Rouse  7 


F  VQOaonS 

G Hufler 3-8-11  __  RCocfmmS 
DWekJ  3-8-8_  MJKMsaeZ 


KMon&re 

BETTING:  74  Indian  Summer,  94  Persian 
14-1  Fair  Judgment.  16-1  Trusted  Partner.  20-1 

6*7:  TRIPTYCH  5-9-3  A  Cruz  (54  fav)  P  Bfanoone  12  ran 


L  5-1  Triptych.  Study  Heights, 
i,  25-1  Cum,  40-1  Lord  Bud. 


FORM  TRPTYCH  her  efforts  this 
rwnm  year  haw  been  rattier  du- 
appotndng.  Her  sole  win  cams  In  the 
Coronation  Cup  at  Epsom  and  has  on 
below  form  on  lost  couple  of  starts. 


SHADY  HEUMS  holds  TWITCH.  IN¬ 
DIAN  SKMUEH  and  OAUT23N  or*  Ms  2nd 


to  Mioto  in  the  Edpsa,  butthe  fast  ground 
was  against  the  fifties  at  Sandown  as  H 
was  at  York  where  PERSIAN  HEIGHTS 
(subsequently  disquaNtod)  beat  SHADY 
HEIGHTS  1«I  with  INDIAN  SKIMMER  a 
neck  3rd. 

SalactSon:  PERSIAN  HEIGHTS 


Stakes  over  a  mile  while  be 
stayed  the  extra  distance  at  York 
well. 

Indian  Skimmer  has  yet  to 
win  this  season  .but  she  was  a 
truly  brilliant  performer  last 
year,  winning  five  races  in  a  row 
induding  the  Prix  de  Diane 
before  a  back  injury  forced  her 
into  temporary  retiremenL 

This  year's  Coronation  Cup 
winner  Triptych  finished  un¬ 
placed  in  the  Arlington  Million 
in  Canada  last  month  and  now 
returns  to  the  scene  of  one  of  her 
greatest  wins  in  this  event  a  year 
ago.  However,  at  six  years  of  age 
the  edge  may  have  gone  off  her 
finishing  speed. 


Miesque  should  land 
second  Moulin  success 


B 


Toby  Balding:  sold  Fyfield 
table 


House  stables  to  BTRB 


Colin  Tinkler  snr:  first  to 
organize  company  dub 


For  full  results  and  For  exclusive  William  HiH 

todays  direct  course  numbers.  Early  Bird  Prices  (from  KL30  am) 

0898 168 168  0898 168 101 

Clearly  the  fastest  results  service. 

R>pid  Racdint  is  rharfed  at  J8p  pci  tninuic  (peak!  25p  per  minute  feflfpcak]  tnc.  VAT 
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y  joining  one  of  the 
larger  dubs,  the 
shareholder  is  likely 
to  have  a  continu¬ 
ous  interest,  simply 
because  the  company  can 
afford  more  horses  and  enter 
more  runners,  but  the  newer 
organizations  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  a  more 
personal  service.  • 

“Belonging  to  one  of  these 
companies  is  an  education  for 
most  people,"  explains  Colin 
Tinkler.  “They  haven't  been 
involved  before  and  don't 
realize  just  how  tricky  it  is  to 
keep  a  horse  fit  and  sound  for 
the  racecourse." 

He  deplores  the  hype  em¬ 
ployed  by  some  of  his  rivals. 
“They’re  too  pushy.  I  don’t 
like  companies  prostituting 
themselves  at  race  meetings; 
you  don't  want  some  pretty 
girl  thrusting  a  leaflet  into 
your  hands.  Its  degrading  the 
thing,  somehow." 

To  stem  the  tide  when 
Tinkler  is  in  full  flow  would 
daunt  a  King  Canute. 
“Another  of  ray  pet  hates  is 
when  brochures  say  that  the 
company  will  purchase  up  to 
20  horses:  it  usually  turns  ont 
to  be  less.  And  I  don't  like  it 
when  they  say  it  ‘could  be 
profitable',  because  the 
chances  are  it  won't  be. 

“I  tdl  my  members  they’re 
going  on  a  holiday,  a  cruise.  If 
they  go  to  the  casino  every 
night  and  play  the  numbers  1 
tell  them  to,  they  should  be  all 
right,  but  I  can't  guarantee  it." 

Outsiders  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  racing's  esoteric 
appeal  binds  the  loyal  to  its 
core.  Until  the  advent  of 
racehorse-owning  companies, 
most  punters  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  sharing  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  horse  by  landing  a 
substantial  beL  Now  they 
have  an  alternative. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  last 
word  from  Colin  Tinkler.  He 
bought  Monanore  to  carry  the 
Full  Circle  colours  m  this 
year's  Grand  National  and  the 
Irish  horse  finished  third. 

“There  were  tears  after¬ 
wards,  and  I  had  122  letters 
thanking  me.  A  lot  said  it  was 
the  greatest  day  they  had  ever 
had.  Make  no  mistake,  for 
some  of  them,  ii  changed  then- 
lives.'’ 


From  Our  French  Racing  Correspondent,  Paris 


Miesque  feces  a  relatively  easy 
task  in  trying  to  lake  the  Prix  du 
Moulin  tor  the  second 
successive  year  at  Longchamp 
tomorrow.  Her  attempt  to  land 
a  ninth  European  group  one  will 
be  recorded  by  the  BBC  and 
shown  during  its  Sunday  Grand¬ 
stand  programme. 

With  the  defection  of  Warn¬ 
ing  and  Persian  Heights, 
Miesque  has  only  one  serious 
rival  tomorrow.  Soviet  Star.  The 
Poule  d'Essai  des  Poulains  win¬ 
ner  Blushing  John  and  Jacques 
le  Mantis  third  Gabina  are  also 
in  the  line-up. 

Miesque  has  sound  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  the  best  miler  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  in 
Europe.  Her  Breeders'  Cup  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  pinnacle  of  her 
career  so  far,  but  her  contemp¬ 
tuous  dismissal  of  Warning  in 
the  Prix  Jacques  le  Mantis  at 
Deauville  three  weeks  ago  was, 
for  many,  equally  impressive. 

She  bear  Gabina  by  three 
lengths  at  Deauville,  with  Soviet 
Star  a  further  neck  away.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  off  the  track  for  almost 
three  months  before  that  vic¬ 
tory,  it  is  possible  that  she  will 
be  even  sharper  now. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that 
she  passes  this  test  with  flying 
colours  .since  there  remains  the 
possibility  that  she  will  be 
supplemented  for  the  Prix  dc 
TArc  de  Triompbe,  and  so  add 
further  spice  to  what  looks  like 
being  a  very  competitive 
contest 


Soviet  Star  finished  just  be¬ 
hind  Gabina  at  Deauville  but, 
unlike  the  filly,  he  was  ridden  to 
win  the  race,  mid  faded  margin¬ 
ally  in  the  closing  stages. 

The  likely  strong  pace  may 
again  see  Andre  Fabre’s  July 
Cup  winner  running  out  of 
steam  at  the  finish,  but  he  can 
chase  home  Miesque,  as  he  did 
in  this  contest  last  year. 

Gabina  is  improving,  and 
Jacky  Cunnington's  Prix 
d’Astarte  winner  should  be  in 
the  shake-up.  Blushing  John, 
who  won  the  Poule  d'Essai  over 
course  and  distance  here  in 
May,  was  last  seen  finishing 
fourth  in  the  St  James's  Palace 
Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot,  and  is 
unlikely  to  be  sharp  enough  on 
this  occasion. 


Dermot  Weld,  who 
runs  Trusted  Partner 

Of  the  Irish  quartet  Fair 
Judgement  makes  more  appeal 
than  the  Goffs  Irish  1,000 
Guineas  winner  Trusted  Part¬ 
ner.  He  has  an  each-way  chance, 
meeting  Shady  Heights  on  31b 
better  terms  for  a  half-length 
beating  in  theTattersalls  Rogers 
Gold  Cup  at  the'  Curragh  in 
May. 

On  the  same  course  this 
afternoon,  Perion,  who  was 
third  to  Handsome  Sailor  in  the 
William  Hill  Sprint  Champ¬ 
ionship  at  York,  could  come 
from  behind  and  win  the  Water¬ 
ford  Foods  Phoenix  Flying  Five. 


King  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  Diamond  Stakes  at 
Ascot,  and  the  Aga  Khan’s  dual 
Derby  winner,  Kahyasi,  in  the 
Select  Stakes  at  Goodwood  next 
Friday  may  not  now  take  place. 

Talking  at  a  blustery 
Kempton  Park  yesterday  after 
watching  New  Trends  finish 
third  in  the  Twickenham  Fillies' 
Stakes,  Luca  Cumani  said:  “At 
the  moment  the  Goodwood  race 
is  the  one  I  favour  as  the  timing 
is  right.  But  I've  no  need  to 
make  up  my  mind  immediately. 

“There  are  several  alter¬ 
natives.  There  is  the  Niel  and 
the  Prince  d'Orange  at 
Longchamp.  the  Doonside  Cup 
at  Ayr  and  the  Cumberland 
Lodge  Stakes  at  AscoL” 

Cumani  and  Alec  Stewart 
appear  to  be  acting  like  players 
in  a  Muffing  game  of  poker.  But 
Stewart,  the  trainer  of  the 
bri Ilian ily-fast  Mtoto,  looks  like 
die  man  with  the  ace  on  the 
table. 

New  Trends,  a  creditable 
second  to  Dabaweyaa  at 
Sandown  recently,  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  hold  her  place  soon  after 
the  start  and  after  Billy  Newnes 
had  sent  Early  Call  past  the 
pace-making  Rumoosh  failed  to 
raise  her  gallop.  Henry  Candy 
now  plans  to  send  the  progres¬ 
sive  Early  Call  to  Newmarket 
for  the  Sun  Chariot  Stakes  on 
October  1.  “She's  improving 
fast  and  is  entitled  to  be  raced  in 
class."  said  the  trainer. 


New  Trends,  Access 

_  .  _  „  .  _ .  .  ,  Travel,  favourite  at  13-8  on  for 

Early  Call  is  owned  by  her  the  Bonusprint  Sirenia  Stakes 
breeder,  Colrn  Trotter.  I  tried  after  that  amazine  eiohi  knaths 
to  sell  her  as  a  yearling  at 
Newmarket  but  didn't  get  a 


bid,"  he  said.  “And  when  I  put 
her  dam  up  for  auction  at 
Doncaster  a  few  years  earlier,  it 
was  the  same  story." 

Percy’s  Lass  paid  a  fine 
tribute  to  Mtoto  when  beating 
Glacial  Storm,  the  Epsom 
Derby  runner-up,  by  2%  lengths 


after  that  amazing  eight  lengths 
win  at  Newmarket  last  week, 
could  finish  only  third  behind 
the  Ray  Co&rane-ridden  Sharp- 
Justice. 

“Ray  said  he  was  always 
moving  sweetly,"  said  Mick 
Ryan.  "I  thought  he  had  a  good 
chance,  as  the  favourite  has  had 
a  pretty  busy  time.  We'll  run 
him  over  seven  furlongs  next." 


•  The  only  British  runners  on 
the  continent  this  weekend  are 
Moon  Madness  (George 
Duffield)  and  Carroll  House 
(Bruce  Raymond)  in  the  group 
one  Grosser  Preis  von  Baden 
(12  furlongs)  at  Baden-Baden. 


Results  from  yesterday’s  two  meetings 


Kempton  Park 

Gotog:  good  to  soft 


4.10  (1  m|  1,  DISMISS  (M  Marshall.  9-2 
2,  Forawafl  Song  (F  S 


Longchamp  field 

Going:  good  to  soft 

235  PRIX  CU  MOUUN  DE  LONGCHAMP 
ECURJE  FUST0K  (Group  l:  rar.020:  1m) 
ScntoStar  4-9-1  rtdflon  by  C  Asmussan. 
Mtasquo  4-8-12  F  Hoad,  And  Manor  3-8- 
11  C  PKCionL  BtusMng  John  3-8-11  G 
Mosso.  Zantac  3-8-11  W  Mono*.  Gabina 
3-8-8  E  Legrtx.  Bfuabook  3-8-8  G  Starkey. 

1-10  Miesque  and  Anti  Matter 
9-2  Soviet  Star,  10-1  Gabina. 


14-1  Bh/sfiirtgJonn  and  Zantac  (coupled). 


25-1 1 


Johns  Joy(5th).  6  Winking  Werner  (4th).  9 
Samya's  Ranw.  10  Notxaa  Way.  15  Lots 
Of  Luck  (6th).  33  Nunhmatei.  SO  MBan 
Fair.  10  ran.  51,  1HL  sn  IKL  If.  2K(.  J 
Mack*  at  Church  Broughton.  Tot**  £3.90: 
£1.10.  £1.40.  £2.40.  DF:  £4.00.  CSF: 
£1696.  Tncasfc  £84.92. 1mm  43.39sec. 

135  (tin  21)  1,  EARLY  CALL  (W 
Newnes.  5-1):  2.  Rwnoosfi  (W  R 
Swmbwn.  6-1):  3.  Now  Trend*  (Ft 
Cochrane.  4-7  lav).  ALSO  RAN:  8  Bectnc 
Lady  (4th).  4  ran.  2’al  1 M.  im.  H  Cindy  at 
Wantage.  Tote:  £8J».  DF:  £10,30.  CSF: 
£23.79: 2mm  09.01  sec. 

3.10  (61)  1.  SHARP  JUSTICE  (R 
Cocnram.  11-2):  2.  Roshmk  (G  Baxter, 
1 1*4):  3.  Acorn  Travel  (Pat  Eddery.  8-13 
far).  ALSO  RAN:  33  RunctWe  Cal  (4th).  4 
ran.  2L II.  5L  M  Ryan  at  NewmariwL  Tote; 
£4.60.  DF:  £5.60.  CSF;  £17.44.  Imln 
14,S0sec. 

3.40  (im  3f  30yffl  1 .  PERCY’S  LASS  (Pat 
Eddery.  7-2.  Our  N—wwartMl  Cuneepon- 
dent'a  nop);  2.  Gtadal  Stem  |M  HMs.  13- 
B  fav):  3.  Mratanli  (W  Carson,  13-2). 
ALSO  RAN:  tl-2  Lazaz  (4th).  12  Fridu.  25 
Versa  Wo.  Jorort  (Sfiij.  Nfcius  (5th).  8  ran. 
aw.  a  41.  nh.  31.  G  wiring  at  Newmarket 
TOM:  £8.10:  £1.50.  £1.10.  £2.00.  DF; 
£3.10.  CSF:  C8.59.  2mtn  22.61  sac. 


Jt-fav):  2,  Farewefl  Song  (F  Arrowsmth,  8- 
•k  3.  Hueh  ChW  (J  fiald.  20-1).  ALSO 
RAN:  9-2  ft -»av  Summer  Fashion,  5 
Modesty  On  foe  (8th).  6  Pnmulette  (4thL  8 
Bartord  Lady.  ID  Ashraf  Dancer.  14  La 
gamfe  Danseuse  (5th),  25  W»  Be  Bold. 
33  Miss  Saftytea.  11  ran.  iv,l.  nh.  HI.  y,i, 
fcl.  fl  Smyth  at  Epsom.  Tata:  E4JXJ;  ei.7q, 
£2.80.  £7.70.  DF:  £16.90.  CSF;  <*36.  V. 
Tncast  £590.32. 1mm  «2-22sec. 


_ _ TOt«:  £58.40;  £10.10. 

•40.  DF  (wfnnsr  or  second  will) 


T 

£450.  _ 

CSF;  £78®-’a 

tanand  Diner  (R 
a  Mart* 


3JJ  (2m  ch)  1. 
J  8-11 


n5-2J.  3.  Sassanoco  (8-1).  4  ran.  12L2X.L 
0  htenotsoa  Tote:  Cl  .50.  DF;  £8.50.  CSR 


£507. 


4.40  (71)  1.  SUNSHINE  COAST  (W  R 
SwfntHim,  9-4  Z  Slip  And  Sdch  (M 
HHte.  16-iy.  3,  Rose  Bouquet  (Paul 
Eddery.  13-4?):  4.  Appeftant  (B  Rouse.  20- 
1).  19  ran.  41.  M.  W  Hastmos-Bass.  Tote: 
£3.20:  £2.10,  £2.40.  El.BD.  £3  90.  DF: 
£26.10.  CSF;  £41.11.  Tncast  £207.10. 


5  B  ran.  NR:  BOW 

Si  ^CBrooks.  Tote:  E3A0: 

£1.10,  £1.10,  £230.  DF:  E2JKL  CSF: 


fav};  2.  Wa; 


Jackpot:  not  won.  (Pool  of  £0348.75 
canted  fonrard  to  Kempton  today). 
PU»c«pofcE207.90. 


El. 

£2.91- 


lUF 

^  (114);  3,  Trojan 
ran.  25L20LG  Batting.  Tote: 
£1.10.  £1.(8).  DF:  El  .60.  CSF: 


Hereford 


Going:  good 

2J>  (2m  3f  Me)  1.  Mr  Majlnty  (J  RaBon, 
14-1);  2.  Biem  Riverside  (a-S  laui,  3.  wwu 
Covered  (1 1-2).  B  ran.  ifcL  1st.  T 
Greatnead.  Tow:  Eit.OD:  tiM.  £1.10. 
£1.40.  OF:  £12-90.  CSF:  £24.81.  Trfcast 

£86  sn. 


.4-30  pm  W  hdie)  1.  Galago  (G  Bradtoy. 
1I-27.  4,  Josey  wales  (7-ij;  3.  Kemais 
Secret  (ii-T).  UWe  London  7-4  fav.  7  ran. 
Nfl  Matcntmsiv.  w.  6L  D  Murray  Smah. 

IS?  It"-  Q-30-  0ft  OT.60. 

CSF:  £35.30.  Josey  Wales  hntehed  first 
but  after  a  stewards'  I 
second. 


’  inquiry  was  placed 


SJI  (2m  flat)  1,  Wamms  Boy  (Mr  P 
Verting.  8-15  f«y).  2.  Bayard  Asti  (14-1);  3. 
Jaunty  Slave  (20-1),  15  ran.  At.  1*.  □ 
Murray  Smtti.  Tote:  EZIO;  £1,40.  £Z50, 
El  .40.  DF;  £1520.  CSF;  £9.69. 

Ptaeepofc  £144.70 


Unpretentious  Kempton  haven  for  racing  buffs 


Next  week’s 


meetings 


MONDAY:  Nottingham.  Hexham. 
TUESDAY:  FoOwstone,  Pontefract 
Seogafiertd. 

WEDNESDAY:  Doncaster,  Fontwefl 
Park. 

THURSDAY:  Doncntar,  Safistwy, 
Newton  Abbot. 

FRIDAY;  Doncaster, 

Newton  Abbot 

SATURDAY:  Doncaster,  Qaod- 
wood,  Chepstow.  Worcester. 

(Flat  meetings  ki  inti  type) 


Goodwood, 


The  first  in  a  series  of 
weekly  reports  on  Brit¬ 
ain  's  racecourses. 

Kempton  Park  used  to  be  a 
miserable  place  to  go  racing  and 
consequently  few  bothered.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  crowds  have  been 
renaming,  and  (hough  they  wifi 
never  reach  the  levels  of  (he 
Fifties  (54^)00  attended  the 
1955  Easter  meeting),  aficio¬ 
nados  of  the  Middlesex  coarse 
no  longer  have  to  huddle  to¬ 
gether  for  warmth  in  what  nsed 
to  feel  like  a  deserted  aircraft 
hangar. 

This  happy  state  of  afiairs  can 
be  attributed  to  easier  access 
from  the  M3  and  M25,  enlight¬ 
ened  management,  and  the 

growing  popularity  of  racing 
generally. 

The  coarse  Itself,  completely 
flat  and  bnQt  on  gravel,  remains 
rather  featureless,  but  Kempton 
has  never  pretended  to  be  glam¬ 
orous.  The  occasional  celebrity 
yon  see  here  has  come  to  bet 
rather  than  sign  autographs. 
The  Qoeen  Mother,  who  does 
neither,  is  a  frequent  winter 
visitor,  thanks  to  the  qnalfty  of 
the  jump  racing.  Her  jumpers 
have  done  well  at  Kempton  over 
the  years  and  she  has  a  lot  of 
affection  for  the  place. 

The  derk  of  the  course.  Major 
Michael  Webster,  has  not  gone 
in  for  gimmicks- The  result  Is  an 
environment  in  which  racing 
bufb  can  enjoy  themselves  with- 
ont  feeling  pan  of  some  giant 
corporate  marquee. 


GOOD 
RACECOURSE 
GUIDE 


He  has  put  braziers  next  to 
the  paddock  in  winter  (as  eff¬ 
ective  as  Famous  Grouse  and 
less  likely  to  affect  your  judge¬ 
ment)  and  allowed  a  modest, 
cheerful  Pimms  bar  on  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  parade 
ring  in  summer.  This  is  a  fine 
spot  to  drink  and.  like  the  rest  of 
the  course,  seems  exempt  from 
the  nastiness  which  has  plagued 
Goodwood  and  Newmarket  this 


Kempton  has  got  round  this  by 
btrikting  it  ont  of  glass.  Have  a 
good  gawp.  The  jockeys  don’t 
object  and  it’s  fascinating  watch¬ 
ing  them  weighing  ont  or  chat¬ 
ting  conspiratoriafly  with  their 
trainers. 

Mauwaiching  of  a  different 
kind  can  be  practised  in  the 
subterranean  Champagne  & 
Seafood  Bar  in  Members* 
(badge  £10).  This  dimly-lit 
world  is  peopled  by  those  for 
whom  the  sight  of  real  horses  is 
less  meaningful  than  the  thrill  of 
exhibiting  one’s  wealth.  Bring 
your  chunkiest  gold  bracelet. 

If  the  cigar  smoke  irritates 
your  I  tings,  a  healthier  spot  is 


next  to  the  weighing-room  where 
the  stable  staff  gather  before 
each  race  to  watch  their  horses 
on  the  dosdkimiil  television. 
They  are  happy  to  chat  and  can 
be  agreeably  indiscreet. 

Tote  windows  are  conve¬ 
niently  just  around  the  comer. 
To  be  next  to  the  grooms  when  a 
race  is  finishing,  10  feel  their 
hope  crumbling  or  being  noisily 
vindicated,  is  to  know  bow 
deeply  racing  matters  to  these 
people. 


Kempton  has  become  a  first- 
rate  metropolitan  track.  The 
Clabhoase,  which  caters  for 
annual  members  only,  is  portico- 


Kempton  Park  details 


A  Grandstand  badge  (cost  £6) 
will  get  you  imo  the  betting-ring. 
This  a  frantic  arena,  especially 
oo  a  Saturday,  and  John 
McCriridb  Channel  4’s  odds 
monster,  gives  some  of  bis  most 
pleasingly  hysterical  perfor¬ 
mances  at  Kempton. 

Tricky  handicaps  are  the 
Order  of  tbe  day  and  this  b  a 
tough  place  to  find  winners. 
Jeremy  Tree’s  runners  merit 
respect-  (Course  specialists  - 
teeing  page). 

Unlike  most  tracks,  Kempton 
allows  yon  a  glimpse  into  its 
timer  sanctum,  the  weighiug- 
room.  As  elsewhere,  the  room  Is 
off- limits  to  the  public  bet 


The  track  is  dose  to  Junction  1  of 
the  M3  which  Itself  is  a  taw  minutes 
from  the  M25.  The  best  route  from 
the  south,  or  even  south-west 
London,  ts  the  A308  via  Hampton 
Court. 

Trains  go  frequently  from  Water¬ 
loo  and  deposit  you  right  outside  the 
course.  There  »  also  a  bus-stop 
outside  the  gates. 

Admission:  Members'.  £10: 
Grandstand.  £&  Silver  Ring.  £3. 
Admission  to  the  Clubhouse  is  for 
annual  members  only  (£95). 

ParWng;  mam  car  park,  £2:  SKver 
Ring  ancf centre  park,  free. 

There  are  21  private  boras  which 
can  be.  booked  three  weeks  in 
advance.  Prices  range  from  £250  to 
£450  plus  VAT. 

Inquries  to:  Kempton  Park  Race¬ 
course,  Sunbury-on -Thames, 


jS^’?g^16SA0.T*S«'lx*, 


DReSS  REQUIREMENTS:  No  leans 
or  T-shirts  in  Members. 


CATERING;  Tables  for  lunch  can  be 
booked  tn  the  Thames  Suite.  Most 
of  the  catering  is  done  by  Ring  and 

Brymer.  If  you  don't  want  to  sit 

down  to  eat,  the  R  and  B  sand¬ 
wiches  are  adequate.  Otherwise. 

there  are  plenty  or  fish  and  chip  and 
hamburger  stalls.  Don't  expect 
haute  cuisine.  ^ 


larly  comfortable  even  on  busy 
days. 

One  black  mark  is  the  anti¬ 
quated  paddock  number  board, 
an  indecipherable  affair  which 
most  be  replaced. 

The  (rack  belongs  to  Unfed 
Racecourses,  who  also  nut 
Epsom  and  Sandown  Park. 
Among  the  directors  is  regular 
Kempton  visitor  Sir  Alastair 
Barnet. 

Viewing  at  Kempton  presents 
no  problem  except  on  (lie  sprint 
coarse,  which  runs  op  the  centre 
of  the  track  (Sandown  is  tbe 
same).  Difficult  to  judge  tbe 
finishes  of  these  races,  because 
the  winning  post  is  a  long  way 
from  the  stands  and  at  (be  wrong 
angle.  It  makes  for  feverish 
betting  oa  the  outcome  of  photo¬ 
finishes. 

The  track's  aanttal  showpiece, 
the  King  George  VI  Chase  on 
Boxing  Day,  Invariably  attracts 
a  giant  crowd.  But  if  yon  live  in 
or  near  London  and  visit 
Kempton  for  that  fixture  alone, 
yon  are  anything  bet  a  racing 
man. 

Sating 

One  jockey's  cap  means  awful, 
two  mean  bearable,  three  mean 
average,  four  mean  wry  good, 
five  mean  excellent. 


BUS-RACE  DATES:  Charisma  Gold 
Cup  Chase  (October  15), 
George  VT  Chase  (T 


Easter  Slakes,  Rosebery  Handicap 
(Easter  weekend),  September 
Stakes  (first  week  in  September). 


Martin  Trew 

of  The  Raring  Past 


% 


in  the  Bonusprint  September 
Slakes. 

Confidently  ridden  by  Pat 
Eddery,  Geoffrey  Wragg’s  four- 
year-old  was  sent  passed  the 
pacemaJdng Nikitas  IK  furlongs 
from  home. 

Glacial  Storm,  the  13-8 
favourite  who  had  been  in 
trouble  for  most  of  the  one  mile 
three  foriong  journey,  stayed  on 
at  his  own  pace  to  finish  second 
with  Alwuhush  third. 

-  Percy's  Lass  has  always  had  a 
mind  ofherown.  At  Newmarket 
in  July,  she  sat  down  m  tbe  stall 
and  refused  to  race  bat  recently 
has  been  on  her  best  behaviour, 
finishing  fifth  behind  Mtoto  at 
Ascot  before  chasing  home  Up¬ 
end  at  York. 

However,  all  was'  not  plain 
sailing  yesterday  as  Percy's 
was  unwilling  to  go  to  die  start 
and  her  jockey  had  to  lead  the 
fifty  past  the  stands. 

*^he’s  brilliant  when  she’s  in 
the  right  mood."  said  a  trium¬ 
phant  Wragg  afterwards.  “Well 
probably  send  her  to  Italy  for  a 
pattern  race  .and  then  shell 
probably  go  to  stud." 

Barry  Hills  is  now  undecided 
about  Glacial  Storm’s  future. 
“He  didn't  like  the  track,  but 
even  so  it  was  rather  disappoint¬ 
ing.  We’ll  now  have  to  stt  and 
thmk  before  deciding  whether  to 
go  for  the  Art" 

It  was  certainly  a  short,  sharp 
death  in  the  afternoon  for. 
fearless  odds  layers  in  the  rain- 
softened  jBping.  Following  the 
eclipse 
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Conditions  perfect  for 
®ig  Shuffle  in  sprint 


Freelance  McCourt  leads  the  way  at  Stratford 


2.U  1 

-  «*-.!■*,  Qanr 

^  Hadi 


With  the  ground  to  his  Ifldne 
again  Big  Shuflle  has  a® 
excellent  chance  of  winning 
the  group  one  Vernons  Sprim 
Cup  at  Haydock  today. 

On  his  last  visit  to  this 
country  from  Ireland,  where 
he  is  trained  by  Dermot  Weld, 
my  selection  was  runner-up  to 
Soviet  Star  in  the  July  Cup  at 

Newmarket. 

As  far  as  today’s  race  is 
concerned,  that  was  a  highly 
significant  performance 
because  it  proved  that  he  still 
has  the  measure  of  that  other 
renowned  mudlark,  Hand¬ 
some  Sailor,  who  finished 
third. 

More  recently  Handsome 
Sailor  beat  another  of  today’s 
runners.  Silver  Ring,  to  land 
the  Wiliam  Hill  Sprim 
Championship  at  York. 

Last  'year  Big  Shuffle  also 
accounted  for  Handsome 
Sailor  at  Royal  Ascot  where  he 
carried  off  the  Cork  &  Orrery 
Stakes  when  the  ground  was 
also  to  their  liking. 

Big  Shuffle's  only  other  race 
this  season  was  the  one  that  be 
won  on  The  Curragh  in  May. 
In  the  meantime,  that  form 
has  held  up  equally  well 
thanks  to  the  subsequent 
achievements  of  the  runner- 
up.  Totem. 

Caerwent.  the  other  Irish 
challenger,  will  be  hying  to 
succeed  where  his  dam, 
Marwell,  failed  seven  years 
ago. 

To  my  way  of  thinking, 
though.  Big  Shuffle  is  still  the 


THIRSK. 


Selections 

By  Mandarin 

2.0  Touch  For  Luck.  2-30  Pelham  Place.  3.0 
Cataclysmic.  3.30  White  Sapphire.  4.0  Lucky 
Crystal.  4.30  Hadif.  5.0  Los  Alios. 

By  Our  Newmarket  Correspondent 
2.0  Touch  For  Luck.  230  Light  Your  Fue.  3.0 
Qannaas.  3.30  Yaldyna.  4.0  Houlihan.  4 JO 
Hadif.  5.0  Handsome  Groom. 

By  Michael  Seely 
2.30  Aiinaceramic.  430  Hadif. 


By  Mandarin  (Michael  Phillips) 


better  bet  over  today’s  dis¬ 
tance,  especially  since  there  is 
a  form  line  through  Noora 
Abu  which  Indicates  that  he 
has  a  few  pounds  in  hand. 

No  matter  how  he  feres  on 
warning’s  deputy.  Dowsing, 
who  could  only  manage  fourth 
place  in  Deauville  last  month, 
Pat  Eddeiy  still  has  a  good 
chance  of  increasing  his  lead 
in  the  jockeys’  table  thanks  to 
Spanish  Pine  (2.15),  Lauries 
g-wador  (2.4S)  and  Per  Quod 

Spanish  Pine,  my  selection 
for  the  John  Smith's  Brewery 
Handicap,  only  really  Jets 
himself  go  these  days  when 
there  is  plenty  of  give  in  the 
ground,  having  injured  a  knee 
last  autumn.  So  he  will  be  in 
his  element  this  time. 

White  the  distance  of  the 
Hamblin  Grand  Trophy 
represents  uncharted  waters  as 
far  as  Laurie's  Crusador  is 
concerned,  that  win  over  two 
miles  and  a  furlong  on  sofiish 
ground  at  Wolverhampton  in 
July  was  sufficiently  impres¬ 
sive  to  suggest  that  he  should 
not  be  bothered  by  a  little 
further. 

Per  Quod,  my  selection  for 
the  Southport  Handicap,  has 
won  twice  on  the  track  as  well 
as  in  the  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions. 

Twelve  months  ago  Barry 
Hills  bad  the  answer  to  the 
problem  posed  by  Kempton’s 
Glint  of  Gold  Slakes  when 
Accompanist  came  up  at  the 
rewarding  odds  of  9-1.  To 


show  that  be  means  business 
again,  the  master  of  Mamon 
has  brought  Cash- Asmusscn 
over  from  France  to  partner 
Literati,  his  runner  this  time. 

Although  it  can  be  argued 
that  he  has  a  little  to  find  on 
the  book  if  he  is  to  win  today.  I 
still  like  an  improving  horse  at 
this  stage  of  the  season. 

Those  recent  wins  at 
Goodwood  and  Phoenix  Park 
dearly  suggest  that  Literati  is 
going  the  right  way  unlike, 
perhaps,  Moogie  whose  latest 
run  at  Sandown  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  disappointment 

Sweet  Chcsne  and  Tay 
Wharf  are  others  who  can  be 
given  big  chances  at  the 
weights.  Yet  I  still  favour 
Literati,  who  has  won  on 
softish  ground. 

Last  year  the  Snooker  N  urs- 
ery  was  won  by  Top  Treat 
carrying  9st  41b.  Today  the  1 
same  filly  gets  into  the  . 
Athford  Fillies'  Stakes  with  I 
another  winning  chance. 

As  for  the  nursery,  it  could 
go  to  Mas  tanka  who  ran  welt 
enough  in  a  similar  race  at 
Newmarket  in  July  to  suggest 
that  she  ought  to  collect  in  due 
course. 

Finally  Moviegoer  (235) 
and  Noble  Savage  (4.40)  arc 
two-year-olds  of  note  contest¬ 
ing  two  of  the  supporting  races 
on  the  Sunbury  card. 

Blinkered  first  time 


By  Christopher  Gould  ing 

Graham  McCourt,  the  leading 
rider  at  Stratford  bat  year  with 
six  winners,  will  be  presented 
with  the  Tommy  Mabbott  Me¬ 
morial  Challenge  Trophy  at  the 
coarse  today. 

The  trophy  commemorates 
the  popular  rider  of  the  fifties, 
and  will  bow  be  awarded  each 
season  to  Stratford’s  leading 
rider. 

Despite  McCourfs  achieve¬ 
ment,  he  is  far  from  enthusiastic 
about  riding  oa  the  Warwick¬ 
shire  course.  “Stratford' is  not 
one  of  my  favourite  tracks. 
When  there  are  lots  of  runners  it 


h  very  tight  for  room,  although 
it  has  a  very  good  atmosphere.” 

McCourt  wfl]  be  riding  as  a 
freelance  this  season.  **I  will  not 
be  retained  by  Terry  Romsden. 
He  has  reduced  his  string  and 
there  is  Hole  point  I  will  ride  for 
lots  of  small  stabks  and  hope 
something  wQI  coax  along. 

“This  certainly  happened  last 
year  when  I  thought  ft  would  be 
a  struggle.  I  had  68  winners, 
which  was  a  personal  best.” 

Osric,  who  triumphed  in  the 
competitive  Top  Rank  Hurdle  at 
Kempton,  and  Rymster,  impres¬ 
sive  winner  of  three  of  his  foar 
hurdle  races,  are  two  meatus 


Hut  McCourt  is  looking  forward 
to  in  the  coating  months. 

The  popobr  rider  voiced  the 
opinion  of  hit  colleagues 
concerning  the  recent  death  of 
Vivian  Kennedy.  “It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  is  not  talked 
about.  I  am  afraid  it  is  an 
occupational  hazard  and  every¬ 
one  carries  oa  as  nomad. 

“Yob  do  have  it  at  the  back  of 
your  mind,  but  yon  most  sever 
dwell  on  it,  becaase  if  yoa  do  you 
will  not  be  doing  your  job 
properly.  All  the  bids  were  very 
sorry  to  hear  the  news.” 

Geoff  Hubbard,  the  Suffolk 


permit  trainer,  has  bis  first 
runner  of  season  when  Cuddy 
Dale  lines  np  for  the  City  Of 
Coventry  Handicap  Chase. 

“I  am  hoping  to  run  him  in  the 
Norwegian  Grand  National  on 
September  25.”  said  Hubbard. 
“At  the  moment  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  race  will 
take  place  because  there  is  such 
a  small  entry.” 

Hubbard  added:  “If  the  race 
takes  place  I  also  intend  to  run 
Brown  and  Cfopton  over  hur¬ 
dles.  And  then  go  for  a  race  at 
Hanover.  Robbie  Snppple  will 
have  the  rides. 

Liam  Codd,  who  saddles  The 
Cross  in  the  Lady  Godiva  Nov¬ 


ice  Hurdle,  is  a  knew  recruit  to 
the  training  profession.  From  a 
handful  of  runners  be  is  still 
looking  for  that  elusive  winner. 
“1  recently  took  oat  a  licence 
after  spells  with  John  Francome 
and  Dessie  and  Pat  Hughes  in 
Ireland. 

**We  hare  25  in  training  near 
Evesham  and  to  be  quite  honest 
about  it  all  1  have  never  worked 
so  bard  in  my  life.  Were  are 
getting  there  slowly.  All  the 
horses  are  novices,” 

Codd,  n  32-year-old  from 
Ireland,  is  the  brother  of  Frank, 

who  was  the  suocesfal  rider  of 
Dnunhugan  in  the  Whitbread 
Gold  Cop  five  years  ago. 


HAYDOCK  PARK 


Selections 

By  Mandarin  By  Our  Newmarket 

Correspondent 

2.15  Spanish  Pine.  2.15  Spanish  Pine. 

2.45  Lauries  Crusador.  2.45  LAURIES  CRUSADOR  (nap). 

3. 1 5  Man  oriel  la.  3. 1 5  Eezepeeze. 

3.45  BIG  SHUFFLE  (nap).  3.45  Prim. 

4.20  Port  St  Mary.  430  — 

4.50  Ptr  Quod.  4.50  Per  Quod. 


Going;  soft  Draw:  5f-6f,  high  numbers  best 

2.15  JOHN  SMITH’S  BREWERY  HANDICAP  (£6304: 1m)  (S  runners) 


1  (5)  002140  SHAR0U3K  63  (BA45)  (W  Wfetsf)  N  Vigors  <-9-12 _ ....  NON-RUNNER  — 

7  (2]  035105  SPAtttSH  PINE  7  (DJS)  (Moktoum  Al  Mar-c-jOi)  B  Hanbury  3-8-1 1 _ Pat  Eddery  96 

S  W  10-M31  DOWAGER  EMPRESS  21(F)  (R  Sangstra)  B  MU  3-6-0 _ MHOb  88 

13  ©>  613152  FACT  TINDER  7  (ILS)  (A  Spence)  H  Ahehurst  4-8-1 - _  M  Roberts  099 

17  (1)  0-30134  OAMCWG  MONARCH  29  0LF)  (S  Reokas)  R  Hottrahead  3-7-7 _ 8Hkxl(S|  S3 

Loop  himScap:  Dancing  Monarch  7-6. 

BETTING:  1S0  FaaFtaw.  5-2  Dowager  Empress.  3-1  Spanish  Pine,  4-1  Dancing  Monarch. 

1987:  GOLO  PROSPECT  5-9-10  J  WBams  (TS-2)  G  BakSng  8  ran 


CnRM  FACT  FINDER  ran  watt  without 
rv'r,,wl  marching  era  acceleration  of  trra 
winner  whan  1’AI  2nd  to  Gold  Prospect  In  a 
compMtovo  handicap  at  Newmarket  (1m)  last 
Saturday.  Ha  had  previously  boon  successful  in 
handicaps  at  Sandown  and  Ascot  over  today's  tnp 
and  u  ideally  suited  by  an  easy  surface.  SPANISH 
PINE  is  held  by  the  selection  on  a  krw  tnraugh  Lady 


Prince.  4.0  Tenter  Close.  4  JO  Sigama. 


330  MAIL  ON  SUNDAY  THREE-YEAR-OLD  SER¬ 
IES  HANDICAP  (£3,490: 1m)  (9) 

3  -131  WHITE  SAPPHIRE  38  (F.S)  Jimmy 


‘rTn'  rgfli 


2.45  HAMSUN  GRAND  TROPHY  (Handicap:  £15,842:  2m  3f)  (13  ijlTA 
runners) 

2  (4)  13160-5  ALTOUNTASH 140J (F,G)  (R  Krfchcocfc) I Wardta 4-9-10 _ WRSwMmu  81 

3  (9)  3211  LAURES  CRUSADOR 21  (F,S)(L  James)  R  Baas  3-8-12 _ Pst  Eddery  93 

5  M)  0012  THIRTY  FIRST 29(F) (J  Outtop)  J  Dunlop  3-6-7 _ J  ReW  95 

6  (6)  Q26Q7/-2  WTTHY RANK  4  (C,GJS) (l  Smith)  M H  EasterOy  5-8-6 _ _ _ MBocb  999 

7  03)  021326  AREA  COOE  25  (8AF^S)  (Mrs  I  RylesJJ  Berry  4-8-5 _ B  Creratiey  96 

6(10)  334102  WESTERN  DANCER  8  (F.G£)  (L  Spencer]  C  Horgon  7-8-5 _ M  Roberta  95 

.  10  (11)  21-0010  BUND  FAITH  IB  (G)  (P  Newton)  M  Stouts  3*3 _ —  95 

11  (3)  503121  LAOY  R0SAMM 10  (CLS)  (Mrs  W  P-Baynon)  I  Baking  3-8-1  (4**)  S  CGraman  (T)  94 

12  02)  111633  NOMADIC  WAV  15  (pJBFJF/1}  (R  Songster)  8  HSs  3-8-0 _ M  KOM  9T 

14  (8)  1-61216  DEFTLY 38 (BF.FjO) (R BradMy) C Qsey 4-7-11 _ AMunn>(5)  S3 

15  (2)  2-10333  CALABRESE 5 (9)  (G  Spence)  D Motley 3-7-7 _ JOdtinK)  91 

17  (?)  0Q11-24  GUNNER  MAC  1414  (S)  (F  McHafo)  N  Bycroft  5-7-7 _ J  Carter  (5)  65 

18  (5)  543344  CAMILLA'S  GIRL  28  (Q)  (Mrs  J  Cash)  T  Halted  4-7-7 _ S  Wood  (5)  94 

Long  handicap:  Calabrese  7-5.  Gunner  Mac  649.  Camflb's  <3k1  6-9. 

BETTtHGfi  7-2  Lauries  Crusador,  9-2  NomatSe  Way.  6-1  Lady  Rosanna.  8-1  Western  Dancer.  10-1  Thirty 
First.  Area  Coda.  12-1  Bund  Forth,  Deftly,  14-1  Artounush,  IB-1  others. 

1067:  NO  CORRESPONDING  RACE 


SM 


CnRM  WESTERN  DANCER  ,who  broke  the 
rwnm  course  record  When  winning  e  Don¬ 
caster  handicap  pm)  in  July  by  41  from  Jamskl  (gave 
8to)  should  benefit  from  a  return  to  this  tnp.  He  ran  a 
fine  race  last  time  when  31 2nd  to  Freeb/s  Preacher 
fora  lib)  at  Newmarket  (1m  61 171yd).  LAURIE’S 
CRUSADOR  is  on  a  treble  following  wns  at 
Wolverhampton  (2m  if)  and  UngfWd  (2m),  where  he 
bom  Penny  Fbrum  (rec3to)  by  3C  On  the  upgrade  but 
faces  a  stftfer  task  here.  THIRTY  first  ran  on  woB 
When  ittl  2nd  to  Swwcpt  Gunner  (gave  iSto)  at 
Doncaster  (2m  24yO)  but  is  unproven  on  soil 


ground.  A  tugger  danger  could  be  WITHY  BANK, 
who  was  making  his  first  appearance  sinca  naming 
over  huntas  at  Cheltenham  in  March  when  2K(&id 
to  Panienka  (me  7R>)  at  Ripon  on  Tuesday  (2m  2ft. 
NOMADIC  WAY  looks  best  of  tfta  Oght-w^aftts  tart 
having  completed  a  rad-season  treOie  at  Beverley 
(2m),  Chester  (1m  71 166yd)  and  Nswbuty  (1m  5t 
6Gyd).  (ks  recent  efforts  suggest  trial  the  handicap- 
per  may  now  have  his  messire.  His  latest  run  was  a 
2VM  3rd  to  Titty  Tavl  (ree  2lb)  at  Chaster  (im  7t 
138yd). 

Selection:  WESTERN  DANCER 


Doncastar  (2m  24ytf)  but  is  unproven  on  soil  Sciecborr  WESTERN  DANCE! 

3.15  ST  ANNPS  NURSERY  HANDICAP (2-Y-O:  £9^47: 6f)(16  runners) 


10  -602  MY 
T9  00  HA1 
21 
20 

25 

26 

27 

28 


mrnm.w 


3.0  RUSH  &  TOMPKINS  HAMBtETON  CUP 

(Handicap:  3-Y-O:  £3,4«k  im  41)  (11) 

3  5324  QANNAAS  32  (DJBFJFJBj  H  Thomson  Jones  4*11^ 

0  «W  OQVHIMOR!SH«dKXIR37(QF/flRArnWrong^ 

3-9-6AStnetts7 

}l  «TBIT»&«^H^5MrtVwS^i 

17  15W  CATACtfSMC  37  B  HU  E^Mmg  2 

IB  401  OXAUS 19 G  Huffar 4-6-0 - - —  L  Dettori (5)  5 

10  0340  H0PPWQA«X>HP1fl(IV:AS)CThor^4^CTc 

20  6400  aEAU  BBNK  22 JFA  M  H  Eastarby  4-84L-.  J  Lowe  id 
a  OH  CWB3LBMWrifmMCwA*M^u|u||n||t 

a-1  Catadysntic.  7-2  Governor's  Harbour,  9-2  Fbr  Fun,  0-1 
Quannas,  8-1  Oxide.  10-1  Beau  Benz,  12-1  Omi s,  16-1  others- 


2  19)  211113  EEZEPEEZE  5  OVAS)  (J  Uvock)  D  Thom  9-7 - —  95 

3(12)  15  RESUCADA 72 (O) (P Savtt) G Lewis 9-4 - PUEddery  90 

4  (5)  01  T1TOME1L 24 (D3P-ito*day)J  Bethel)  S-2 - WRSwMium  89 

6  (6>  5112  MARIONBJLA 18  (DjBP^)  (Lt-Col  H  wanted)  M  H  Easteroy  9-2 _ M  Bach  94 

7  (0)  531654  DEfOiAM GRE&i 7 (F3) {P MuUoOn) S MuUoon 9-1 _ AMeno(5)  92 

8  (1‘)  5122  CARELESS  TALK  16  (D£F,Q)  (M  Tabor)  W  Jarvis  9-1 - B  Raymond  SO 

10  (7)  0125  HINT  LUN 14  (BF|0)  (R  McNpine)  B  H9S  8-13 _ MHflta  *99 

12  (3)  615  WALTZ  ON  AIR  35(F)  (Mra  C  Tinkler)  C  TWder  8-12 - PBmke(9  90 

15  (4)  422113  ETERNAL TRIANQLE 7 (DfJS) (Triangle Ttxods) S Norton 8-1 1 - RLeppin(5)  95 

16  (I)  552403  LAMBOURN  CTTTZEN  23  (AH3ttBra  Bloodstock)  Q  Pytche  5-10——^.  J  Carter  (5)  91 

17  (10)  008041  TOO  EAQER  31  (BAS)  (J  Beman)  MW  Eastarby  6-8...  .  - - —  93 

20(11)  01  WHERE'S  THE  KKREY  119(G) (H  Pope)  M  Femareton-Godtey  56 - JRaM  S3 

22  (13)  440  AUTO  BBC  65(T  Bennett)  MH  Eastarby  M - —  84 

25(15)  D3S226  FULHAM  TRADER  35  (J  OatamonQ  R  Hutchlnwn  50 - M  Roberta  M 

28  (3)  324  GOOD HQUDAYS 77 (kttssMC-SmMi)  John RtzGerakl 7-12 - GBanMCtt(3)  B9 

26  (16)  522200  MONEY  BOV  SJMfiA  5  (F)  (Oakloa  Btoodstock)  E  AWtOn  7-11 - J  Fortune  (7)  94 

BETTING:  5-1  Marionefla.  6-1  TBctiwaB,  Where's  The  Money,  7-1  Eeezapeeze.  9-1  Careless  Telit,  Pant 
Un.  10-1  Eternal  Triangle.  Waltz  On  Air.  14-1  Too  Eager.  Fortran  Trader.  Resouada.  16-1  Others. 

1987:  FAG  IN  HAND  9-7  M  HUS  (4-1  (av)  W  Haggas  17  ran 


KEMPTON  PARK 


Selections 


By  Mandarin 

2.35  Moviegoer. 
3.05  Musianica. 

3.40  Literati. 

4.10  Shareef  Sailor. 

4.40  Noble  Savage. 

5.10  Top  Treat 

5.40  Wykehamist- 


By  Out  Newiuaricel 
Correspondent 
2.35  Moviegoer. 

3.05  Musianica, 

3.40  Sweet  Chesne. 

4.10  Shareef  Sailor. 

4.40  Really  BrillianL 

5.10  Top  Treat. 

5.40  No  Jazz. 


STRATFORD 


Selections 

By  Mandarin 

2.15  Port  Of  Time.  2-45  Visiule.  3  15  Solstice 
BelL  3.45  Sratell.  4.15  BrilUam  Future.  4.45 
Hes^m’  On.  5.15  Hasty  Sarah. 


■  l  .  . 


'i  V'-TXtt 


12  PM  RIVER  TROUT 


O  Barons  WH 


7  -34P  FRBOLT 


K  Ivory  7-11-4 

Eaj 


11  331-  MAORI  WARWOR 1D6  (F)J  Bosley  6-1  D-0_  N  Brntey 

12  30)  WNSORBOND 570(0) JBukoveta  10-100.  JDDeyto 
9-4  Semen,  3-1  Cuddy  Dale.  Bessacarr  Boy.  6-1  Maori 

Warrior,  10-1  Ftomington,  20-1  outers. 

4.15  THREE  SPIRES  CLAIMING  JUVENILE  NOV¬ 
ICES  HURDLE  RACE  (3-Y-O:  £685:  2m)  (16) 

s  0  YOirREMliry  WAY  7  Denys  Smith  11-7 - C  Grant 

8  DEWUNBI21FF  Jordan  11-3 - C  Smith 

B  1  BffltilANT  FUTURE  10FM  Pipe  114!—  PScradamore 

9  CAVtSS«JFDWmtien-2_ _ SJOltaBI 

10  P  MMMNEMMT9FR Holder  11-2 - NCokmn 

11  1  SBIPLE IUND 14  (D)  □  WlntiB  11-2 _ — - A  Caned 

14  FO  MALMAJNS  6  S  Dow  10-13- - p  0<W3t 

15  5  STEADY  STATE 7 N TWder  10-13 - GMcComt 

10-  NEIL'S  ADVICE  7DFC  Spates  10-11 - J  MdetmMbi 

19  ROUffiROM5FR  Moms  10-11 - — - TWrall 

22  FATHER  KELLY  24FT  Enrarington  1D9 -  RRowe 

24  P  CARBON  LADY  21 J  Harris  100 - JAManli 

26  4  RESTLESS  WAVE  22  R  Holder  10-B - P  Murphy 

27  P  AH-BLESS-HM 35 E Wheeler 

30  0  SUPER  PEA7W)KWngtov9tO0^.  W  Vforttinaton 

31  P  SWHTAFFAB6 M Eefcley  1(H - DTegg (4) 

2- 1  BrBtant  Future.  3-1  Simple  Mind,  6-1  Resttass  Wave. 
8-1  You're  in  My  way.  10-1  Steady  State.  12-1  others. 

4L48  VIRGINIA  GOLD  CUP  (Handicap  chase: 
£2,050: 2m)  (7) 

1  -155  SHARP  SONG  7  fCO.FrQ)  T  FavtHXSt  7-12-7  M  Dwyer 

2  T21-  AUNTIE  DOT  95  (CD>IIG^)J  Webber  7-12-0 

GMemagh 

6  -111  HEAtHN-  ON  19  (D^)  K  Whrte  6-1 1-3^™..  A  OTiagon 

7  114-  KON  GRAY  106  mF^DMChOiSon  0-11-2 

HDumnody 

a  P43  RUSTY  ROC  10  (CO£)  M  DavWa  7-10-1J - WKim 

12  414-  DEEP  RIDGE  99  (CD^S)  R  Hodges  10-10-4 ..  B  Powefl 

13  n*  8ROCHE369(F«K»sliop74M - SEarte 

3- 1  HesflrtV  On,  7-2  Iron  Gray,  9-2  Auntie  OoL  6-1  Sharp 
Song.  8-1  Rusty  Roc.  10-1  Deep  Ridge.  Broche 

5.15  LADY  GODIVA  NOVICES  HURDLE  12690: 2m) 

<17)  -  _ 

1  Ml  BEAU  SUSST  9F  R  Simpson  6-10-12 - DGaB^fier 

4  32 61  HHE BAY TFWMuseon 7-10-12.^. - CSnrth 

6  HOUSE  HUNTER  7S8F  J  BukovetS  7-10-12-  R  Stronjfe 
9  2-4  RAVENSDALE  ROAD  5  A  James  5-10-12™™  J  Bryan 

10  9GN0re0DCNE46FMHEa««by 0-10-12.  RHartey 

11  000  ALBURY  LODGE  7  Denys  Smith  4-10-10-™—  C  Crert 

12  0  BRAIOY BOTTLE  11  JHOdW 4-10-10 - CCoi 

13  CLDPTON  340FG  HUbbart  4-lO-W - fl&p^e(7) 

14  FOURTH  PROTOCOL  ff  F  HUM  4-10-10™R  «tan 

17  4  PHEUOff  14 A TumM 4-10-10 - StraAflfoM 

22  60-  ACHNAMMIGHTFJ  BretSey  4-104 - G  Danes 

23  R  BR«NSTANaAREiHBBacrt^10^-~~-TWffl 

24  CASHMERE  N  CAVIAR  13F  NTWfcter  4-10-5  G  McCourt 

25  3  HASTY  SAHAH  5  W  Brooks  4-10-5- — B  Potwfl 

26  5-  LAUDA’S  TIPPLE  194  D  Gandetto  «-lW 

SSmrthEccfftj 

28  BO-  SOW  DREAM  10FE  Wheeler  4-10-5 - .MJraly 

29  40  THE  CROSS  6  L  Codd  4-10-5 - URWuwH 

3.1  Rre  Bay.  7-2  Signore  Odom.  9-Z  Hasty  Sarah.  5-1 

CashmeraN  toft  r.  7-Ufemi  Guest.  0-1  Phetofl.  14-1  otfutrs. 

Course  specialists 

TRAINERS:  T  FNHiuret,  3  wfcymre  trom  5  Jimwre.  60.0%?  N 
TtokMr.  3  from  6,  50^1%.  M  H  5  from  17.  0 

Prases.  3  from  t3,  23.1%:  M  Pipe.  12  from  59.  203%;  D 

Nicholson,  8  from  44, 18^%. 

JOCKEYS:  M  Dwyer.  8  from  30, 26.7%;  G  McCouft.  9  from  46. 
WB^RDunwoo*  17  frem  92, 10J%;  SSnith  Eccfss,  7  from 
44  IwirtPSoSimora,^ <0 ***  **•  f  *** 

saC  ii.7%. 


Michael  Seely’s  selection:  4.10  SHAREEF  SAILOR  (nap). 

The  Times  Private  Handies pper’s  top  rating:  4.10  SHAREEF  SAILOR. 


Going:  good  to  soft  Draw:  6f,  high  numbers  best 

SL35  COUNTESS  RLUES  GRADUATION  STAKES  (2-Y-O:  £3,776: 71)  (9  runners) 

103  |4)  0  AWAYED  22  (Hamden  AtMaMoun)  P  WWwyn  M - NHovre  81 

105  (9)  EARTHLY  PLEASURE  (Mrs  D  Strauss)  P  Makm  00 - TOuhn  — 

107  (0)  EUROLADY  (J  Galvanoni)  R  Hutchinson  0-0 - GCartat  — 

Til  (7)  2  MOVIEGOER 22 (Hatena  Springfield LM) L Cumani 9-0 - -  R Cochrane  •  99 

115  (S)  ROBlNUvpt Abdula) G Harwood B-S. - QStarkey  — 

T16  pi  SAPFAANH  (Hamdan  Awwaktoum)  N  Graham  8-0 - WCamon  — 

119  |S)  SHEILA  SHALLOT  (LComeD)  C  Nelson  ft-8 - IJobnam  — 

121  (Tj  STARRLYN  (Visual  kttntity  Ltd-Design  Stwfio)  S  Dow  8^. - WRyan  — 

123  (i)  VlUMKA(WGredlay)C Brittain B0 - BRoosa  — 

BETTING:  4-5  Moviegoer.  3-1  Rottrna.  9-2  Sattaanh,  10-1  SPeBa  ShsnoL  12-1  Awayed.  14-1  VUaniKa. 
16-1  Earthly  Pleasure.  20-1  Others. 

1987:  HAIAT1 9-1  A  KJotoerJey  (13-8  lav)  M  Stouto  13  ran 

3.5  SNOOKER  NURSERY  HANDICAP  (2-Y-O:  £3,787: 6Q  (16  runners) 


_ N  Howe  81 

- TOuhn  — 

_ G  Carter  — 

_  R  Cochran*  «99 

- Q  Starkey  - 

_ W  Canon  — 

- 1  Johnson  — 

_ WRyan  — 

— —  B  Rouse  — 


2M  d> 

205  (5) 

206  (3) 

207  (11) 

209  (2) 

210  (9) 
212  (16) 
213  (12) 
2i5  (15) 

217  (14) 

218  113) 
221  (8) 
223  (10) 
227  (7) 

229  W 

230  (6) 


10  ZAITECH 19  (D^.S)(A  MacdcmafcWJuchanan)  A  Stewart  9-7 

0124  ALBERTS  WAY  OUT  72  (S)  (A  Etheridge)  5  Dow  06 - 

1530  PERSIAN  MOON  10  |G)  (Major  H  CayZer)  D  Elswonn  96 - 

23642  LANCHESTER  1 1  (A  F  Budge  (Equine)  Ltd)  R  Wttams  9-4 - 

2130  VAlGflAffr  umo  35  (DJF)  (P  Boggis)  C  Nelson  64 - 

122324  KAFU  LADY  7  (F.S)  (C  Guimeri  A  Bailey  95 - - 

51664  KAfniNOSXY  12 (F)(D Clark) WVWghtman 9-2 - 

526  WOOOSTOEWU.  19  (M  Power)  R  Hannon  B-13 - 

003  MUmnriO(ASangsw)W  Janes  8-11 - 

02235  UUSMMCA  28  (J  EDs)  M  Tomptans  0-11 - — 


n  B-7  _ C  Acmusam  67 

- WRyan  B7 

i - —  87 

-4 .  .  B  Cochrane  80 

- I  Johnson  81 

_ P  Bloomfield  94 

- G  Starkey  90 

_ B  Rouse  69 

- - Q  Carter  82 

- W Carson  *99 


218  113)  32SQQ1  MY  AUOREES  23  (D,F)  (A  Speaks)  P  MkcheU  8-11 - - —  K  Marshall  (7) 

221  (S)  0200  AMIGO  MENOR  5  (B)  (F  Glennon)  K  Brasssy  66 - C  Rutter  82 

223  (10)  262056  WHtSPER  THE  WIND  7  (8)  (Lord  Townshend)  John  FitzGerald  8-4 - H  Fox  93 

227  (7)  050  LAND  OF  PLENTY  88  (P  Boiam)  M  Fatherston-Godey  7-9 - G  HiOa  (7)  g& 

228  (4)  00010  PANAMA  PRINCESS  S  (F)  (Consultancy  UU  Lid)  J  Baker  7-7 - -  —  93 

230  (6)  53600  DOUBLE  HAN0RJLL  67  (J  Rowland)  P  Arthur  7-7 - Lfbsapo(7)  83 

Long  handicap;  Panama  Princess  7-5,  Double  Handful  7-4. 

BETTING:  9-2  Musianica.  1 1-2  My  Audrees,  6-1  Katu  Lady.  7-1  Zaltecti.  0-1  Vagrant  Wind,  10-1  Albert's 
Way  Out  12-1  Lancaster.  Martirawky,  14-1  others. 

1987:  TOP  TREAT  9-4  M  Roberts  (13-2)  A  Stewart  14  ran 


CriDM  LANCHESTER  ran  a  creditable  8i 2nd 
rwnm  to  the  hfonijr  regarded  Russian  Bond  * 
al  Yarmouth  o*w  today's  tnp.  KAFU  LADY  was 
outpaced  until  running  on  from  batow  the  distance  to 
(rah  about  61  4th  behind  Access  Travel  m  a 
valuable  nursery  at  Newmarket  (60  test  tana. 
whisper  THE  wind  was  a  further  1  Ki  bock  In  6th 
and  on  10b  worse  terms.  MY  ADDRESS  hit  winning 


lorm  last  time  when  beating  Lew«  Lady  a  head  in  a 
Salbbuiy  (6f)  nursery  with  MARTINOSKY  (7tb  betnr 
cm>  about  2V)t  back  tn  Sth.  MARTI  NOSKY  had 
previously  finished  4th  of  10  behind  subsequent 
winner  Paiey  PrinM  el  Windsor  (5f>  with  KAFU  LADY 
(2 to  worse  oil)  41  ahead  m  2nd. 

Satectkm  LANCHESTER 


3.40  GLINT  OF  GOLD  STAKES  (£7,986:  Im)  (11  runners) 

301  (1)  013221  JUST  A  FLUTTER  34  (W\0](F  Wilson)  MJareis  4^-7 - 

303  (7)  303160  BIN SHAOQAD 23 (D^ASKABKaj  Jjfleh)  Mss MP^gon 4-9-1... 

304  (4)  002140  SHARBLASK  63  (BJDXLS)  (W  PaBsier)  N  Vigors  4-9-1 . . — 

305  (9)  1-05400  CRY  FOR  THE  CLOWN  16  (BJ)f  ,G,B)  (T  Ramsden)  A  Bailey  4-8-10 

30S  (5)  2-23  JANNU81 74  (F  Safmanl  P  Cole  4-8-10 _ 

307  (2)  3-10211  UTERAT1 14(008)  (RSanouet)B  Hitts  3-8-10 - 

310  (3)  303432  NAk  DON  20  (D£)  (G  Howard-SpuiM  R  Hannon  3-0-7. - — 

312(10)  1-2115  SWEET  CHESNE  16  tMFAS)  (Miss  DKig«r)HCeoJ  3*7 - 

313  (6)  130043  TAY  WHARF  40  (C£)(WGredtey)C  Britain  3-&-7 - 

315  (11)  1225  DANCE  TEACHER  01  (DJF)  (E  Evans)  C  Nelson  M-4 - - — 

317  (6)  11-M30  MOOGIE  15(G) (Ruth  Lady  Halifax) R  Sheather 3-7-13 - - 

_  HeTTOB  7-2  Sweet  Chesne,  9-2  Uterati,  5-i  Tay  Wharf.  6-1  Moogie.  7-1  Just 
Shaddad,  Dance  Teacher.  14-1  others. 

1987:  ACCOMPANIST  3-8-7  W  Carson  (9-1)  B  Ht&s  8  ran 


..  R  Cochrane  87 

— .  B  Amu  sa 

- PCook  06 

PBtoomfletd  98 

_ TQufcm  76 

.  C  Asmusscn  as 
...  A  Mcdone  81 

_ WRyan  91 

- —  98 

—  (Johnson  81 
...  W  Canon  *99 
A  Flutter,  12-1  Bin 


FORM  UT®*11  heat  Hibernian  GoW  (lav-  tavourne  at  York  (tm) when  finishing  1 1 5W5ft  to 

runm  efeL  winner  twice  sate©,  by  a  neck  at  K)nfls^Fl»nB(rec7fbs)  and  a  danger  rog 

Goodwood  (im).  MOOGIE  IMS  been  running  In  beTAY  WHARF  who  acts  weifraia  soft  Mjfiiw  aid 


Goodwood  (im).  MOOGIE  has  been  tunning  In 
better-class  events  but  she  tUseppoMed  Iasi  erne 
When  an  017th  of  lObehtnd  Dabawewa  (giving 28s) 
m  a  LrstBd  event  at  Sandown  (im),  sweet chesne 
dKappomuo  on  soft  ground  whan  a  wea-backed 


ran  qute  wea  last  time  when  a  Ghl  3rd  of  6  to  Salsa 

in  me  Grotrt>3  Beeswing  Stakes  at  Newcasftepf). 
Selection:  LITERATI  (nap) 


TRAINERS 


Course  specialists 


JOCKEYS 


Winners 

Runners 

Percent 

Winners 

Rifles 

Percent 

H  Cecil 

13 

37 

35.1 

C  Asmusscn 

3 

•  5 

60.0 

JTree 

12 

35 

343 

R  Cochrane 

13 

69 

18.8 

MStouie 

17 

54 

315 

G  Starkey 

10 

62 

16.1 

LCumam 

5 

17 

29.4 

w  Carson 

22 

149 

w.a 

G  Harwood 

11 

44 

250 

TQurtn 

10 

62 

1JL2 

PCoie 

12 

63 

19.0 

WRyan 

3 

29 

103 

THE  TIMES  RACING  SERVICE 

Continuous  live  commentary  with  comment  and  analysis 
- -  Plus  classified  results  check  every  day 

Call  0898  500  123 

'  ™  ■  Mandarin’s  Form  Guide 

bv  Plus  Rapid  Results  Service 

11  Call  0898  100  123 

CaM  cast  25p  (oft  peak)  end  38p  {standand  A  peak)  per  mifiute  ine  VAT 

Guide  to  our  in-line  racecard 

103  (12)  04)432  GOOD  TIMES  74  (C03FiFA5)  (Mra  D  Robinson)  8  Hnfl  9-10-0 - B  West  (4)  88 

Racacard  number.  Draw  in  brackets.  Six -figure  distance  winner.  BF  -  beaten  favourite  in 
form  (F  —  fan  p  -  putted  up.  U  -  unseated  nder.  latest  race).  Going  o it  which  horse  has  won 
B  -  Drought  dawn.  S  -  supped  up.  R  -  refused-  (F  —  firm,  good  to  firm,  hard.  G  —  good. 
D  -  CbSQuabted).  Horse'S  name.  Days  smee  last  S  -  soft,  good  to  soft,  heavy).  Owner  in 
outmg;  j  h  jumps.  F  if  flat  (B- bankers,  brackets.  Trainer.  Age  and  weight.  Rider 
V-wscr.  H-notxL  E  — Eyeslaekf.  C-  course  plus  any  allowance,  The  Times  Private 
wtftnw.  D-dstanca  winner.  CD -course  end  MantScappefs  rating. 


La  Pu,  whom  he  best  by  Wt  M  Vora  (tm),  end  nas 
appeared  somewhat  one  paced  on  Iss  Mat  (wo 
starts.  DANCING  MONARCH  lookod  in  need  ol  the 
run  when  3Vil  am  ol  seven  to  Masnmoon  over 
course  and  distance,  but  o  unStefy  to  appreciate  the 
around.  Tm  same  can  t»  saxi  tor  DOWAGER 
EMPRESS,  who  would  also  appreciate  funner. 

5  Median:  FACT  FWD6H 


3.45  VERNONS  SPRINT  CUP  (Group  I:  £85.590: 6f)  (10  runners) 

1  (4)  1300-12  BIG  SHUFFLE  51  (DLFAS)(Moyglare  Stud)  DWNd(fr^  4-9-2 _ MJNmne  •>» 

2  (6)  4VS534  DOWSING  17  (D,CLS)(KAbdUfia)J  Tree  4-9-2 - Pat  Eddeiy  90 

3  (3)  311631  HANDSOME  SAfLOft  IS  (C0/A3)  (R  Sangmar)  B  H«e  5^2 - M  Hflt*  88 

4  (9)  403000  TOLTmATtS  43  (D^^a)  [M  Pcraocos)  M  Francs  6-8-2 - - - M  Bitch  78 

5  (7)  2014-04  PRINT  B  fO)  (Lord  Carnarvon)  W  Kaswigs-Bess  4-9-2 - - B  Raymond  91 

*  6  iij  000000  SHARP  ROMANCE  16  (V.CS^T)  (Ai-Deera  Bloodstock)  G  Fytche  6-9-2 ,  M  Wlgham  76 

7  (5)  000200  UMBELATA  39  (CD AS)  (G  Qnenwood)  M  Nsughton  5-9-2—^— _ —  81 

10  (2)  152316  CAERWENT  38  (BAF^l  <ELMJei)MO'Bnen  (ire)  34-11. _ _ JBeU  93 

13  (9)  2-140  GHARSBA  22  (G)  (M  Salem)  A  Stewart  3-8-8 _ _ _ M  Roberts  89 

15  (10)  222113  SILVEH  FLING  16  (DJvG)  (Q  StrawDndge)  f  Balding  3-8-6 - WflSwMxm  93 

BETTING:  5-2  Handsome  Sador.  3-1  Big  Shuffle,  4-1  Silver  Fttng.  11-2  Ceerwam,  12-1  Ghana*.  16-1 
Print  Dowsing.  20-1  Others. 

1907:  AJOAL  3-9-0  W  R  Swtnburn  (8-11  fttv)  M  Stoute  8  ran 
FORM  5®  SHUFFLE  and  HANDSOME  confirmed  ns  well  being  altera  layoff  when  4th  to 

i  wniri  SAILOR  have  met  four  wrras.  the  Pokri  Of  Ught  in  a  fast  run  Newmarket  Rated  race 

score  being  3-1  In  BIG  SHUFFLE'S  femur.  Their  test  tame,  a  couple  of  the  three  year  ads  era 

most  recent  cash  was  in  the  July  Cup  where  tne  dropomo  flown  m  distance.  The  coraetem 

Irish  challenger  chased  nome  SOVIET  STAR  wnh  CAERWENT  has  been  placed  in  ttw  Irish  2.000 

HANDSOME  SAILOR  (same  terms)  2  1/2  lengths  Guineas  end  the  St  James'  Palace  at  Royal  Ascot 

3rd.  Born  are  wen  suited  by  this  tnp  with  some  cut  m  doth  over  a  mile,  but  Is  folly  exposed  and  a  baner 

the  ground.  Barry  Hois'  charge  went  on  to  run  a  danger  is  1.000  Guineas  4th  Chanda  wfyThSd 

betrer  race  (to  the  soft  ground  at  York  beating  Dumnuendo  and  SuddBn  Love  in  rear  when  wirmkw 

SILVER  FUNG  1  1/2  lengths  and  Should  confirm  tne  Nett  Gwyn  (7f)  m  Azmi.  Sne  was  well  backed  in 

that  form  on  ttw  seme  terms  here.  DOWSING  won  a  me  Hungertorn  (7f  fiOyds)  last  time,  daswu  a  torra 

Group  3  race  nt  Ascot  last  year  and  ran  an  e*cefiem  ley  oft.  but  could  ratty  finish  7th  to  Salsa. 

3rd  In  tne  Stouares  Cup  VnJuly.  but  he  Is  a  few 

pounds  below  me  principals,  as  a  PRINT  who  Selection:  BIG  SHUFFLE 


4.20  EBF  BIRKENHEAD  MAIDEN  STAKES  (2-Y-O:  £4,480: 51)  (8  runners) 

3  (2)  BARALE  (P  Webb)  Mrs  N  Macaulay  94) - BLyirabfS)  — 

6  (7)  2  GOHYTtiS STAR 5 (M-Oeera Biooflatock} G Fytche 00 _ jCwter(6)  •» 

10  (3)  62  PALACE  REBEL  16  (Mrs  A  Ra&inj  M  Jervis  9-0 _ _ _  NON-RUNUpl  — 

12  (3)  0  prevailing  WIND  163  (Crescent  UK  Ltd)  M  Brittain  94) _ MW&mii  — 

17  (51  CRAG  HALL  (LOtd  Derby)  J  Watts  8-9 _ _ NON-RUNNER  — 

20  (6)  000  NESSE 9 (Lord Matthews) M Camacho 8-9 _ WRSwnfaum  83 

21  (1)  46  PHOEBE  MERYLL 14  <JWestoa)J  Watts  B-® _ A  Mercer  90 

22  (4)  4  PORT  ST  MAflY  X  (R  5angst8r1  B  H4s  8-9 - MHBs  97 

BETTING:  7-4  Port  St  Mary,  3-1  Gorytus  Star.  5-1  Phoebe  Moyrt.  S-l  Nessre.  10-1  Prevattng  Wind.  12-1 

othare. 

1907:  APTITUDE  9-OMHHts  (11-4)  B  MBs  13  ran 

4^0  SOUTHPORT  HANDICAP  (£6,463:  Im  2f)  (10  runners) 

1(10)  211210  PER  QUOD  18  (CDAS)  (H  McKrtlght)  B  Hanbury  34M2 _ mtEddwy  96 

2  (9)  24)3512  PBISILLANT  35  (O.G)  (Sir  K  Butt)  M  Jarvis  4-9-6 - B  Raymond  04 

5  (6)  11-2405  DU8TDEV8.30  (S)(AISOn)JDiattopS-9-1 _ WRBwmbun  81 

9  (3)  014140  RED  TWILIGHT  16  (D.F  ,G£)  (T  Bell)  R  Whitaker  40-1 2 _ KBradshm  92 

18  (5)  0-30232  RIOPIEDRAS  81(8)  (T  Ramadan)  A  Battey  4-7-13 _ J  Quinn  (5)  95 

20  (B)  556044  CRUISE  SHIP  10  (G)  (A  Richortfs)  C  Brittain  3-7-12 - NON-RUNNER  — 

21  (2)  301245  TRUE QUEBf  14 (IMS) (S Lock) J Bettwfl 3-7-10 - GBerttanR(3)  95 

22  (7)  045364  MffiSSARAJANE 7 (F,CLS) (G Smyth) R Hoflinshead 4-7-7 _ GWnd(3)  *99 

23  (4)  1-21150  OWN  FREE  WILL  8  (CD,G^  (Mrs  J  Ramadan)  Mrs  JRamsden  3-7-7 _ M  Fry  94 

24  (1)  56212  MOHSSEN  22  IfififJF)  (L  Barrett)  L  Banatt  7-7-7 _ A  Proud  92 

Lang  bawicap:  Mohssen  7-3. 

BETTWG:  7-2  Per  Quod,  4-1  PereWianL  6-1  True  Queen.  Miss  Sarajano.  8-1  Dust  Devi.  10-1  Rto 
Piedras.  12-1  Rad  Twilight.  14-1  others. 

1987:  US1ANTHUS  3-7-13  Data  Gibson  (7-1)  J  Totter  1 1  ran 


Course  specialists 


BHanbury 
B  Hffls 
MStouie 
Mrs  JRamsden 
ABaley 
J  Dunlop 


TRAINERS 

Wkvwrs  Runners  Percent 
7  29  24.1 

17  80  21.3 

9  45  200 

4  23  174 

4  23  17.4 

10  63  159 


MHBs 

WR  Swinbum 
B  Raymond 
M  Robens 
JReld 
Pet  Eddery 


JOCKEYS 

Wflnnent 

11 

9 

14 

3 

11 

7 


ffidaa  Percent 
53  20a 

46  •  iae 
80  10J 

19  15A 

75  14.7 

60  11.7 


4.10  SPELTNORNE  HANDICAP  (£8,441:  lm4f)  (13  runners)  MSBt 

402  (6)  2-22030  ISLAND  SET  28  (D.F)  (J  Drake)  L  Cumorf  6-9-10 - R  Cochrane  92 

403  (4)  43114-  LOCH  MONAR  327  (D^)  (Lord  Manhews)  I  Matthews  4-9-5 - NDay  83 

404  (10)  15-  PATBflER 308(G) (A Specimen) G Harwood 34F3 - G Starkey  83 

406  (13)  5-1  TOPGLJOW 101  (tUOCRPopaly)  A  Stawari  4-0-13 - CAammen  10 

407  H2)  0412-65  CELTIC  RING  35  (5)  (LavMa  Duchess  of  Norfolk)  J  Dunlop  4-6-10 - WCnm  90 

408  (11)  005231  BEN ADHEM 21  (DAS) (G  Kidd) H Candy 6-0-9 - DJWHaoa^)  93 

409  (7J  24-215  PMOTHY^S TOY 49 (F)(WGrt«ttey)C  Brittain 3-06 - WRyan  92 

411  (5)  634585  RANA PRATAP 5 (t^F.CLS) (RoytO-Bhie Racing  PJc) G  Leads 0-0-2 - CRnttor  .  93 

413  O)  113-046  STAGE  UUK  16(0)  (A  StMdnran)  A  Bartey  3-0-1 - —  90 

416  (2)  511310  GO  FORUM  28  (Gf.OHTTie  Fbrum  Ltd)  J  Sutdiffo  3-7-12 - Data  Ortaion  (5)  88 

*17  (1)  3103G6  FLYAWAY  8  (Bfl)  (K  Salem)  B  Hanbury  0-7-12 - R  Fox  91 

416  (B)  21(H»3  CA5PIAN  MIST  7(9)  (PNBbavl)R  Hutchinson  3-7-12 _ —  87 

419  (9)  031551  5HAREEF  SAILOR  7  (F,5}  (Ahmad  AHUaktoum)  M  Stouts  3-7-11  (3ex).-.  G  Carter  •  99 

BETTtHG:  3-1  Shareel  Sattor,  5-1  Top  Giovi,  6-1  Ben  Adhem,  0-\  Island  Set,  Timothy's  Toy.  10-1  Celtic 
Ring.  12-1  Loch  Monar.  Rena  Pratap.  14-1  others. 

1987:  LAKE  EKE  4-9-10  A  Kimberley  (6-1)  M  Stoute)  12  ran 

CnOM  SHAREEF  SAILOR  was  a  comfort-  returned  to  fonn  when  beating  Burcroft  (ree  20t») 
rwnm  able  41  winner  from  Lavrosky  (giving  by  41  at  Ripon  (Im  41).  ISLAND  SET  is  a  decant 


7B»)  at  Windsor  (1m3t  iSQy)  and  he  is  proven  on  a 
soft  surface.  GO  forum  this  shorter  trip  may  not  be 
Inftis  favour.  rOPGLOW  beat  Fame  And  Gtorv  free 
161M)  by  21  at  Brighton  (im  40.  BEN  ADMEM 


ftandicappw  but  ol  his  best  form  is  on  a  firm 
surface. 

Setoctkm:  SHARSF  SAILOR 


4j40  CHEHTSEY  LOCK  GRADUATION  STAKES  (2-Y-O  cote  and 
geldings:  £5,130: 71)  (17  runners) 


502  (17) 

503  (6) 

505  (11) 

507  (1> 

508  (14) 

Sit  (13)  -  0  DESERT  DANCER  29  (Ralendra  Patel)  RHbad  8-11 - WRym 

512  (10)  3  DOMNtCUS  15  (W  GrecSey)  C  Brittain  6-1 1 . — - - NON-RUNNER 

517(15)  0  HAKEDMA  21  (M  Palmer)  W  Brooks  8-11 - W  Carson 

518  (9)  HOSKINS  (K  Abdufia)  R  Smyth  8-11 - — - C  Rimer 

519  (2)  INDIAN  MAESTRO  (Mrs  RSroilh)JScarga  8-11 - PHembtan 

520  (5)  INDIAN  UPfUSMG  (J  Kenny)  R  Harmon  B-11 - B  Rouse 

522  (7)  MARME  DfVBI  (C  SWactttes)  P  Cole  0-11 - TOukia 

524  (4)  00  PROMEGG  11  (Miss HGevers)GPntdwdJ3onton 8-11 - GCaraer 

526  (16)  SAFAWAN(HHAga  Khan)  MStoufo  8-11 - AKkabtrtey 

527  0)  0  SKJRBECX 21  (K Abdulla) JTrae 8-n - SReymom 

531  (8)  TRUCE  |DH4)D  Wilson  B-11 - J  WUtama 

532  021  WELSHMAN  (A  Hettl  M  Btanshara  0-11  - - — - R  Fax 

BETTING;  04  Noble  Savage.  7-4  Really  BtttOant,  0-1  Skiroeck.  12-1  Marine  Dnrer.  14-1  Ctau  . 

Safawsn,  Indian  Maestro.  15-1  others. , 

1987:  CARMELITE  HOUSE  B-11  S  Cauthen  (4-1  (Wav)  H  Cedi  19  rati 


1  NOBLE  SAVAGE  1*  (F)  (Sheikh  Mohammad)  G  Harwood  9-4 - G  Starkey 

1  REALLY  BRILLIANT  16  (D^F)  (John  C  Mabee)  L  Cumsflr  9-4 - R  Cochrane 

BAY  MOUNTAIN  (0  Kirk)  G  Lewis  8-11 - - — - Q  Sexton 

CLASS  ACT  IG  Howord-Spmk}  R  Hannon  S-1 1 - AMeOtone 

COLORTaG  (Cokxteg  Ud)  N  Vigors  8-11 - PCook 


promise  on  his  debut  wtien  about  21 3rd  of  10  behind 
Sapience  at  Cheater  (7ty,  SAFAWAN  who  is  by 
Young  Generation,  gives  most  appeal  of  the 
newcomers. 


progress*.  NOBLE  SAVAGE  ran  on  well  to  beat 
Spimre  by  a  Ml  at  Sandown  (iml  graduation  event 
and  is  sure  to  have  unproved.  DOMMCUS  ran  witti 


Selection:  NOBLE  SAVA(£ 


(Wot  fcicUAng  /ejlerttay’g  msuSsl 


5.10  ATHFYJRD  RLUES  STAKES  (3-Y-O:  £3,173:  60  (5  runners) 

602  (4)  2115-34  TOP  TREAT  40  (C,F,3)  (Sheikh  Ahmed  ALMaktoum)  A  Stewart  9-7  „  R  Cochrane  ■  99 

604  (2)  10214-4  AHONfTA  28  (BF.F)  (Mrs  A  UpsdalQ  fl  Sheather  9-3 - B  Rouse  81 

608  (5)  1-5S06  AMENA1DE  24(G)  (Copt  MCforklH  Candy  0-13 _ C  Rutter  78 

612  (3)  332400  RATION  OF  PASSION  8  (N  Bryce-Snrth)  J  Bndger  8-11 - - —  71 

613  (1)  2-40021  SISTER CHABHAfi 33 (VAF) (Patrick E Dolan) M Haynes &-11 - ...WCaraon  89 

betting:  &4  Top  Treat  7-4  Ahorate.  ii-2  Staler  ChBbrias,  12-1  Amenalde,  20-1  Ration  Of  Passion. 
1987:  CLEAR  hER  STAGE  8-1 1  M  Roberts  (7-1)  J  SuttUfe  7  ran 


5.40  GREBE  APPRENTICES  HANDICAP  (£2.049:  Im  If)  (21  runners) 

2  (2)  4Q2CU22  ARCTIC  KENS  OF^  (Lady  Kernes)  Lady  Hanles  5-9-10 - II  MarthaD  (3)  S3 

4  (10)  000133  WYKEHAMIST  29  (BP AS)  (M  Cdhtt)  C  Benfitaafl&^G  _ _ J  Swift  f7)  91 

.5  (31)  506100  AYLESRELD 14  (t^F.6£)  (A  HCe)  A  H«te  S-0-3 _ Cathy  Ctwk  (7)  95 

6  (19)  0604IM)  JAGANSOMBONG  88  (TCheeh)R  Hutchinson  5^3 _ Data  Gibson  80 

6  (12)  00-000  9QUAN  VESPERS  0  (J  Ottver)  M  Btenshare  3-94) - ARkfingO)  80 

10  (4)  212345  NO  JAZZ  21  (BF.F)  (V  Soemes)  M  Ryan  5-S-13 - - N  Gwifiiares  (5)  90 

11  (11)  2500-60  BASTINAD0 14  (F)(PMe0On)  I  Battfig  5-0-12  _ F  Anowamfth  (7)  89 

•  14(17)  CC60  ROCJCSAVAGE 17 (Srf PhAp Oppenheimer) CWragg 3-S-7 - DSewayfS)  91 

15  (6)  20-0554  FURTUG  84  (RFty)J  Old  4-8-7 . . - . —  88 

16  (14)  604002  FORCELLO 12  (D3F.S)  (Bntfsh  Thorooghtired  Pte)  G  Balding  5-S-6.—  C  Rata  (5)  0  99 

17  (10)  621-400  FUNNY  SARAH  123  (BAS)  (PRaefaorou^i)M  Tompkins  40*5 - P  Hutton  80 

18  (20)  032300  GEBUT2T0(P  Cook)  J  Long 4*4 - J  Stmnfcg  (7)  94 

19  (16)  000604  PRIME  PRttfCE  9  ®  (H  Kefly)  D  Hanley  4-S-3 - - - - G  HUB  (5)  88 

20(15)  3-60  TJ1IE5  ARE  KARO  49  (E  WJflams)  O  OXe*  4-6-1  - R  Price  (7)  — 

23  (8)  0-00440  HENRIETTA  PLACE  33(G)  (GfM3o««))G  PWcftertHSorilon  4-7-1 1  N  Kennedy  (5)  90 

24  (i)  50000-0  DENTTZ 45 (SJ (Mra P Ratebook) C  Holmes 0-7*11 - DJWBama  — 

25  (9)  064010  MERRY  MEASURE  30  (VAF AS)  (UfisSLBVVy)M  Janrae  6-7-11  „  A  WWtahM  88 

26  (13)  005444  ANOTHER  SEASON  74  (Hewfons  (Harrow)  Ud)  A  Moore  4-7-8 - LRtaglo  89 

28  (3)  0004/  SAIYYAAF  648J  (A  P  (Cbnstttants)  Ltd)  A  Rons  5-7-7 _ —  — . 

29  (7)  046004  CHURCH  STAR  48 (V)(N  Burke)  J  Brfdger 4-7-7 - Rachel  Bndger  (7)  89 

30  ($)  00020  OLD  PARK  LANE  11  (Mrs  PA  Brown)  K  Ivoty  4-7-7 _ _ DanoMeflor  80 

Long  lumficap:  Church  Star  7-5.  Ok)  Park  Lane  7-0. 

BETTWG:  4-1  Arete  Ken,  0-1  F«wflo,  6-1  WykehambL  7-1  Another  Season,  8-1  No  Jazz.  10-1  Aytes- 
fiefd.  Merry  Measure,  12-1  Bastinado,  14-1  Funny  Sarah.  16-1  others.  1 

188ft  BOY  4RMBE  M43  B  «JBl*  &Z  fak)  M  Preecoa  20 1» 


OUTDOOR  LEISURE 


Taking  to  the 


air  like  a 


across  the 
towards  a 


soaring  bird, 
Ronald  Fanx 
renews  the 
pleasures  of 
pure  flight 


European  banker, 
two  coat  merchants 
and  a  radiologist  sat 
on  a  hillside  watch¬ 
ing  the  wind  It  blew 
1  gently  and  warmly 
face  of  the  slope 
flock  of  seabirds 
performing  wild  aerobatics. 

Mike  McMillan,  our  instructor 
in  the  ways  of  wings  and  weather, 
pointed  at  them  with  a  blade  of 
grass.  A  classic  convergence  was 
on  its  way,  he  explained.  The 
warm  air  bearing  a  menu  of  small 
insects  was  colliding  at  right  angles 
with  a  cool  slab  of  sea  breeze.  The 
warm  air  had  started  to  rise,  carry¬ 
ing  the  luckless  insects  with  it  and 
providing  the  birds  with  a  late 
afternoon  meal.  It  would  soon  be 
worthwhile  rigging  the  gliders. 

The  bad  news  for  the  insect 
world  was  good  news  for  McMil¬ 
lan's  latest  batch  of  hang-gliding 
tyros.  The  convergence  meant  that 
a  useless  easterly  was  about  to 
become  a  steady  sea  breeze  from 
the  south,  blowing  directly  on  to 
our  hillside  and  providing  good 
flying  conditions. 

Hang  gliding  teaches  you  to  read 
the  small  print  in  the  weather  fore¬ 
cast,  and  learn  from  the  shape  and 
drift  of  clouds,  the  invisible  rush 
of  air  waves  breaking  against 
rising  ground  and  even  from.  the 
behaviour  of  cows.  It  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  pan  of  the  sport's  fascination. 
Sure  enough,  the  wind  wizard  was 
right  the  air  cooled,  the  breeze 
veered  90  degrees  and  we  were 
ready  for  the  next  steps  in  airman¬ 
ship. 

Hang  gliding  is  pure  flight, 
stripped  of  ornamentation  to  one 
human  being  with  wings  silently 
and  gracefully  using  the  air  like  a 
soaring  bird. 

The  bug  first  bit  me  years  ago 
but  not  deeply  enough  to  ignore 
the  lamentable  accident  rate  dur¬ 
ing  the  pioneering  days.  Pilots 
then  were  self-taught  and  their 
aircraft  more  often  constructions 
of  bamboo  swathed  in  plastic 
sheeting;  crude  affairs  with  the 
flying  qualities  of  a  steam  iron. 
Expecting  the  human  leg  to  act  as 


Pore  flight  stripped  of  ornamentation:  This  Isle  of  Wight  flyer  is  an  expert  in  his  own  air  space.  The  occnpation  also  makes  yon  a  wary  watcher  of  the  weather 


free,  hang  high 


an  undercarriage  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  was  not  acceptable. 

So  what  had  changed  that  I 
should  expose  rather  more  mature 
limbs  to  much  the  same  risk?  Why 
was  I  now  standing  at  the  top  of  a 
steep  slope  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
holding  an  enormous  spread  of 
aluminium  tubing  and  artificial 
fabric  on  .  my  shoulders  and 
preparing  to  launch  forward  in 
solitary  flight? 

Two  major  differences  hap¬ 
pened  since  those  early  days.  First, 
the  aircraft  are  now  elegant  struc¬ 
tures  of  great  strength  and  stabil¬ 
ity.  The  Sopwith  Camels  have 
become  Concordes;  strong,  simple 
and  easily  controlled  with  training 


models  that  flatter  the  flying 
abilities  of  beginners. 

Second,  the  British  Hang  Glid¬ 
ing  Association  under  the  pa¬ 
trician  watch  of  the  Civil  Aviation 
Authority,  has  developed  a  train¬ 
ing  system  that  is  logical,  thor¬ 
ough,  unheroic  and  essentially 
safe.  Nonetheless,  the  view  from  a 
high  hill  to  a  human  about  to  jump 
off  it  is  daunting.  McMillan  and 
the  Eurobanker  were  holding  long 
tethers  attached  to  the  nose  and 
winglip  of  the  glider,  which 
swayed  unsteadily  on  my  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Get  your  wings  straight,”  Mc¬ 
Millan  rapped.  He  might  have 
been  God  addressing  the  Arch¬ 


angel  Gabriel  before  take-off.  I 
shrugged  one  shoulder  and  the 
wing  straightened. 

More  instructions  from  Mc¬ 
Millan.  “Look  at  the  horizon,  pick 
a  spot  to  aim  for  in  the  eye  of  the 
wind  and  run  for  it,  NOW.” 

I  ran  clumsily  forward  and  after 
four  paces  pushed  the  triangular 
control  frame  forwards.  The  air  hit 
the  underside  of  the  sail  and  gener¬ 
ated  lift.  Up  1  went,  the  glider  no 
longer  a  cumbersome  object  but  a 
gentle  hand  holding  me  aloft  The 
sensation  was  tremendous. 

The  slope  slid  by  just  a  few  feet 
beneath  me  -and  my  two 
tethermen  raced  down  the  hill.  In 
a  hollow  at  the  bottom  McMillan 


shouted  “Push!”  and  I  did.  The 
wing  stalled  with  a  slight  sigh  of 
expelled  air  and  1  stood  on  the 
ground,  as  neat  a  landing  as  any 
swan  made  on  a  lake. 

They  were  not  all  like  that,  those 
early  flights.  I  learnt  that  some  air 
can  be  iiftless  and  dead  so  that  the 
flared  wing  has  nothing  to  bite  on 
and  the  pilot  simply  sprawls 
without  dignity  into  the  ground. 

Sometimes  I  misjudged  my 
height  and  left  the  flare  too  late  so 
that  the  entire  ensemble  ploughed 
into  the  ground.  The  damage  was 
never  more  than  mud  on  my 
knees  and  I  did  nearly  win  a  pint 
for  reaching  closest  to  a  midden  at 
the  far  side  of  the  flying  field. 


Gradually,  confidence  and 
judgement  built  up  until  die 
tethers  were  removed  after  a 
dozen  or  so  flights  and  the  launch 
point  moved  higher  and  higher  up 
thehilL 

Flights  of  a  few  seconds  extend 
to  half  a  minute  and  then,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  soaring  turns  in  the 
ridge  lift  to  several  minutes  spent 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  wind. 
Each  flight  teaches  a  little  bit 
more;  what  is  the  optimum  speed 
to  hold  in  a  glide  . . .  whar  does 
the  whisper  of  air  over  the  sail 
indicate . . . 

Then  there  are  the  checks,  the 
mnemonics  that  ensure  every¬ 
thing  is  100  per  cent  safe,  includ¬ 


ing  the  rather  crucial  double-check 
that  the  pilot  is  actually  clipped  on 
u>  the  glider. 

“Thai  may  seem  too  obvious  to 
be  necessary,"  McMillan  said, 
“but  you  would  be  surprised  at 
how  many  pilots  have  launched 
only  to  discover  they  are  hanging 
on  by  their  hands.  By  the  time 
they  realized  what's  happening 
they  can  be  100  feet  up. 

“It  is  impossible  to  fly  the  glider 
in  that  position  so  eventually  they 
just  don’t  have  the  strength  i» 
hang  on  any  longer  and  they  have 
to  let  go.” 

A  trainee  pilot  should  have 
reached  the  Pilot  1  qualification 
by  the  end  of  a  one-week  course, 
although  the  training  may  be 
dragged  out  over  several  weeks  if 
the  weather  refuses  to  cooperate. 

This  is  a  weather-dependent 
sport.  Certificate  in  hand,  the 
fledgling  may  then  join  one  of  the 
44  BHGA-affilialed  dubs  around 
Britain  where  a  training  officer 
will  supervise  further  instruction 
to  Pilot  2  status  snd  beyond. 

Anne  Kristiansen,  membership 
secretary  of  the  BHGA,  told  me 
there  are  2,900  active  .pilots  and 
3.000  more  training  at  the  19 
British  schools. 

ritish  pilots  clock  up 
thousands  of  hours  a 
year  at  the  many  rec¬ 
ognized  gliding  sites. 
Accidents  (there  were 
five  deaths  last  year) 
can  often  be  blamed  on  attempting 
to  fly  when  conditions  are  patently 
unsuitable.  At  less  than  £1,000  for 
a  sound  secondhand  aircraft  glider 
and  about  £2,000  for  a  new  high- 
performance  machine,  hang  glid¬ 
ing  offers  certainly  the  cheapest 
and  surely  the  most  elegant  way  of 
gening  airborne. 

With  skill,  a  pilot  can  remain 
aloft  for  hours  on  end  and  soar 
scores  of  miles  across  country, 
climbing  on  thermals  and  the 
surging  power  of  “wave”  clouds  to 
six  or  seven  thousand  feet  on  a 
good  day.  Some  have  shared 
thermals  with  an  eagle.  And 
having  to  fly  in  British  weather 
has  turned  an  impressive  number 
of  British  flyers  into  world  cham¬ 
pions.  It  is  a  challenging  and 
totally  exhilarating  sport  and  what, 
is  more,  the  wind  is  free. 

•  The  Isle  of  Wight  Hang  Gliding 
Centre  is  at  Tapnell  Farm,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Isle  of  Wight  P041  OYJ 
(tel.  0983-754042).  A  one-week 
course  costs  £165  (£219  wth  bed 
and  breakfast  at  Tapnell  Farm). 
Information  on  hang  gliding, 
including  details  of  British  schools 
and  chibs,  is  available  from  the 
British  Hang  Gliding  Association. 
Cranfteid  Airfield.  Cranfield.  Bed¬ 
fordshire  NK43  OYR  (0234- 
751688) 


OUTDOOR 

LEISURE 


Still  Southampton’s 
leading  Cylcle  Store. 

P0RTSW00D  CYCLES 

Proprietor  Dave  Hobson. 

Explore  the  Forest  - 
A  New  Freedom. 

Come  and  see  our  wonderful 
range  of  off- road  bicycles. 
Ex-stock  Saracen  "Tuff-Trax" 

Muddy  Fox  "Conners". 

3  St  Deoy's  Road-  Pttrtswood,  ^ 
Southampton  SOI  lGN 

Tefc  35 

0703  556470.  m  ST* 


©V©lL(MW®lzi(X§ 

14-16  LAWRENCE  5T„  YORK 
A  MEMBER  OF 
“THE  BICYCLE  CHAIN" 

Csuondalr  Specialized. 
Mudrfy  Fox.  Sumd.  Morin 
Fuller,  Ridgtbock,  Custom 
Special*.  Bicycle  Chain  Tourers 
and  ATB*« 
ws  have  rr  all: 

AS  SaE  for  catologue. 

"  i  “ 

Mountain*^  *  VBike 
SPECIALISTS 


0904  628664 


ATB’S  9  TOURERS  9 
RACERS  •  PARTS  & 
ACCESSORIES  9  WHEELS 
O  FRAMES  •  FTC 

ALSO  BY  MAIL  ORDER 

01-940  6961^1 


38  WO  Street.  RdmuO.  Sony 
425  HICftMMd  Road,  East  Tntekaatam 


LAKELAND  LEISURE 

has  to  aMGr 

Mountain  Bfea  Sales.  Hire.  Servtca 
and  Guided  Tours 
ParagKdfng  (mountain  flying!  Courses 
Sd  Weekends  to  Scotland 
LAKELAND  LEISURE 


Tefc  Windermere 
(09682)  47B6 


RICKMANSWORTH 
WINDSURFING  CENTRE 

*  KYf.  flydhain  &  taprewn  Ccrraa 
-  Bauds.  AcreimitM  flan  aw  dap 
*  natastasl  aMce 

5  nuns  walk  ffickmanswortfi  SI  (Met  toe),  5 
mats  M25.  nmcoon  1?. 

The  Boat  House.  Acuadrans, 
Urimoge  HC.  fliCkmansmitli 

Tet  0923  771120 


Pro  bike  shop 
166  Hornchurch  Road. 
;  Hornchurch,  Esssex. 
Tel:  04024  74644 


MOUNTAIN 

BIKES 

Muddy  Fox.  Cvmcndale.  fisher, 
Saracen,  r 
Mann, 


aflavalbetoon 

INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
FREE  DELIVERY  U.K 
MAINLAND 

SCUMCO’S 

CYCLES 

LOWER  OXFORD  STREET 
SWANSEA  SA1  3JG 
Phone  0792  470698 


ismmu 23? 

Qqdefcj 

MOUNTAIN  BIKE 
LUKE  &  SALES 

TrdnaUOUH 


BatfcUU  tSX 

Teb(0225)  61880 


EPPING  FOREST 
ATB  CENTRE 

A  SHOE  SHOP, 

NOT  JUST  A  SHOP  THAT 
SELLS  BIKESH 

Mann,  Muddy  Fan.  Dawes,  Falcon 
ATB  Repairs  and  Spares 

24  Lindsay  St,  Epptno,  Essex 
Tefc  (0378)  77860 
Ask  for  Ray 


Call  OCEAN 
WINDSURFING 
for  uw  best 
range  of  boards 
biCeaaa. 

NEW  BOARDS  from  £349 
SEC/HD  HAND  from  £100 
Huge  range  ol  sperm  and 
accessaries  Mailorder 
OCEAN  WINDSURFING  LTD 
13  Paartne  Cenfte  ColclMter. 
T«maos)  otisi 


WWDSBRFfflG  -  ITS  EAST 

4-hour  taster  come  C2Q 

Full  HYA  course#  M3 
at  Lonaoo's  Rnssi  Windswf  Cent* 
PRINCES 
Contact  Sean  on 
answeri 
or  (0060)37481 1 
Write  to 

ftmess  WMsurf  School 
Ctockflouse  Lane.  Bedtont 
Fettiam,  Mfcttt  TW!4  9CM 


BEN 

HAYWARD 
&  SON 
ATB’S 

We  Give  Yob 
A  Choice 

Alex  Moulton,  Dawes, 
Cannondale,  Fisher. 
Muddy  Fox,  Peugeot,  . 
Marin,  Specialised, 
Saracen,  Tnshingham. 

T"t££ 

mm3 


PENWITH  CYCLES 

51  CAUSEWAYHEAD.  PENZANCE 
CORNWALL 
(0736)  62584 


SALES 

accessories 

Repairs 


FREE  NATIONWIDE  DELIVERY 


|SouthBank| 
r  Bicycles  1 

Swctaga  complete  range  of 

Bicydes,  Accessories  fiCtothing 
PLUS  a  fuBy  equipped  workshop 
for  aU  types  of  rotate. 

ATBs  in  stock  NOW 

MARIN  SARACEN  FISHER 
CANNONDALE  SPECIALIZED 

Ready  k>  ride.  Otdrr  jowitorbjr. 


MIS*'- -  SAT 

194  WJtuhworth  Rd,  London  SW6  2JU, 
l  Telephone  Ot -622  3069 


RED 


tin: 


.HOI'AT.U.V  nxi» 

The  Off-ftaad  Cydfag  Centre 
LLANWRTVD  WELLS 
Mammai  Bike  Har  and  Cydns 
Hobdays.  Damw  the  W«fa&  Lake 
Distnci  with  Guide-  Soyas  m  the 
comfort  of  adksppcfated  Hoed,  jood 
food,  aod  real  ala.  2  day*  from  £38  afl 
ioctaric.  Bdce  Hot  from  04  per  day. 
Try  our  Bnthfa  Eagle  Bikes,  Free 
Weekend  d  yon  potthate  one. 

Caattd  GOKDON  GSEEN  Eekodat 
N—m  Ai—  BowL  I  !■  «mdW«fla 
POWYS  IDS  4BA 
Telephone  SS913  236 


TOE  BOOTH 

vest  mnrn 
bse  cams 

UGHTWBSHT  SPECIALISTS 
LARGE  STOCKS  OF  CYCLES 

CLOTHING  AND  ACCESSORIES 

FOR  ALL  HAKES,  PEUGEOT 

DAWES,  AMHACO.  StHACEN. 

specialised  and  muddy  pox 

DISCOUNT  CYCLES 

Of  CMADtM 

StS  STOCKPORT  flOAB,  QCJUU 
Pmpen  11  T2  MS3) 

061  -  428  3311 


JACKSON 

CYCLES 

HAND  BUILT  CUSTOM 
MOUNTAIN  BIKES 


Toumg  snd  Racfog  Ran 
Tandems  and  Trans 
Repairs  and  Renovations  to  nfl 
■takes  of  Flames 

Send  for  price  Bata  and  M 
colour  catalogue 

Jackson  Cycles 
148  HarehOs  Lane 

IwnHn  I  cy  gap  jpq f99 


WE  STS  AIL 
WINDSURFING 

Cors-Y-BetW  Hotel 
Barmouth,  Gwynedd,  Wales 

The  new  FU  BOARD  S  WAVE 
SAILING  CENTRE  for  MU  Wales. 
Expert  tuMon  to  afl  levels, 
wen  stocked  shop  -  New  6  Used 
equipment  Pan  exchange  welcome. 
Mail  order  &  repair  service. 

Agent  lor  Muddy  Fox  mountain  bates. 

Hotel  accommodation  with  see  vknvs 

and  ejcceJent  mountain  Mke  toman. 
Special  rates  tar  windswfers. 

Tel:  (0341)  280402 


NORTHERN 

HANGLIDING 

CENTRE 


IK'S  No.  one  dfo. 

For  datafls  contact 
MCBTV,  WffiC. 
wmrFhm 
B*sWKo£>artrwsa 
T(t  (B7S9)  3H4M 


MOUNTAIN  BIKING 
IN  SWALEDALE 

Harriot  Country 
FuO  time  Guide 
Day  Has 


Only  £45 

KeW  Bike  Centre 
Teb(0748)  86299 


OUTDOOR  ADVENTURE 

WWSBHB  HOLBMY/COSRSES 

*  Beams/  Unprawr  firtwart 

*  KVA  approved  school  Levels  1  to  5 

*  frOnd  and  sax 

Fvfl  Oetafts  tnm: 

Jeff  Gffl  m 

OUTDOOR  ADVENTURE 
ATLANTIC  COURT 
Wl  DEMOUTH  BAY 
CORNWALL  EX23  OOF 
Tel;  (HZSSS5)  312  (24  bra) 


Yoor  Bicycle 
Dealers 

BIKE  PEDDL1 

Esalo. 


Tel:  01-278  0551 


(Ex-tra^a^a 

A.T.B.  SPECIALISTS 

MIvnMon  of 


wiwW  BuHdore 
Part  Exohanoe 
Monday*  Mpm 
Tue»  w  Sab  Mpm 

Tel:  (0932)  440700 


BOB  GRIFFIN  CYCLES 

A  wide-range  of  custom- 
built  lightweight  frames  ■' 
and  ATB's 

42  Hurtgarfcrd  Street 
Cheltenham  GL5Q  4EH 

TEL:  0242-243500 


Down  from  the  hills, 
to  storm  suburbia 


The  mountain  bike  has 
come  down  from  the 
mountain  —  if  it  was 
ever  up  there  —  and 
into  the  fashionable  streets  of 
the  cities.  In  the  very  act  of 
descent,  the  product  has 
reached  its  peak. 

It  is  not  that  the  terrain  was 
too  cruel;  those  1 5  gears  and 
tyres  bristling  with  bobbles 
could  handle  all  that  It  was 
more  that  having  put  such 
effort  into  its  appearance,  it 
gradually  realized  that  the 
cosily  blend  of  machismo  and 
design-consciousness  was  be¬ 
ing  wasted  on  the  sheep. 

In  this  respect  it  has  only 
taken  its  lead  from  the  Range 
Rover,  which  went  through  a 
similar  identity  thing  almost 
20  years  ago.  And  from  us, 
come  to  that  I  bet  there's  been 
many  a  Barbour  bought  this 
year  which  is  far  happier 
trailing  its  tangy  manhood 
through  Knighisbridge  interi¬ 
ors  than  proving  itself  to  no 
one  in  the  horizontal  drizzle  of 
a  National  Park, 

The  now  conventional  rac¬ 
ing  bike  has  been  upstaged  by 
a  chunkier  phenomenon, 
wispy  line,  which  it¬ 
self  once  made  the 
transition  from  rare 
creature  to  mass 
seller,  is  sulking  at 
the  other  end  of  the 
shop.  Astaire  is  out. 

Stallone  is  in,  and 
the  only  constant  is 
fashion,  which  is 
fickle,  even  when  it 
comes  in  cycles.  And 
yet  there  is  a  utilitar¬ 
ian  strand  here,  or  so  it  is 
argued;  the  streets  are  so 
pocked  with  potholes  these 
days,  what  with  local  councils 
being  so  inept  about  how  they 
spend  their  money,  that  you 
jolly  well  need  a  sturdy  frame 
beneath  you  if  you  are  to 
pootlc  along  the  queen's  high¬ 
way  to  the  health  club  of  a 
Saturday  morning  with  any 
semblance  of  comfort,  never 
mind  safely. 

1  don't  think  I  believe  all 
that;  a  well-fed  bottom  has 
always  been  suspension  en¬ 
ough  to  take  the  bumps  out  of 
even  the  cobbliest  of  WS 
mewses.  No,  we  are  taking  our 
mountain  bikes  to  the  streets 
because  they  growl  socially. 

Notice  the  name  of  one  of 
the  best-selling  makes  in 
Britain  —  Muddy  Fox.  Mud¬ 
dy,  so  that  wc  know  it  is  for 
real;  it's  not  prissy,  it  mucks, 
in,  it  lives  and  moves  in  a 
hands-on  habiiaL  And  Fox,  so 
that  we  know  it  is  funy  as  well 
as  fierce,  but  still  cunning.  As 
the  second-most  crafty  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  land  (mwteing 


Alan  Franks  finds  that  riding  a  chunky 
bike  is  the  only  way  to  travel  if  you 
want  to  lead  tbe  field  these  days 


PETER  TRIEVNOR 


Franks  on  the  Fox:  comfort  mi  the  way  to  the  health  dob 


6  We  are  taking  them  to  the 
streets  because  they  growl  9 


men  still  occupy  first  place), 
the  figure  of  Reynard  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  the  bestiaries  of  fiction  and 
folklore.  Bui  today  —  and  this 
is  important  —  he  is  also  urban 
and  adaptable,  less  at  home  in 
the  wildwoods  (what  is  there 
for  him  among  the  ranks  of 
Forestry  Commission  coni¬ 
fers?)  than  in  the  common 
land  of  suburbia.  Clever  stuff. 

I  believe  there  has  been 
another  primal  appeal,  and 
that  adults  have  taken  the  lead 
from  children.  After  all,  the 
well-established  BMX  pre¬ 
sents  a  similar  image  to  the 
world,  even  though  it  is  rather 
less  knowing  about  iL 

Parents  find  themselves 
quite  fancying  something 
similar,  just  as  the  children 
will  soon  find  itoachu 


strangely  drawn  to  vehicles 
with  motors  in  them.  Hence 
the  mountain  bike  joins  the 
list  of  major  purchases  in 
which  the  toy  element  asserts 
itself. 

It  has  been  around  for 
about  five  years,  but  it  is 
only  quite  recently  that  it 
has  really  taken  off.  Some 
retailers  recorded  sales  for 
1987  which  more  than  out¬ 
stripped  the  previous  four 
years  combined.  There  are 
now  60,000  in  circulation  at 
the  quality  end  of  the  market, 
by  which  is  meant  £300  or 
more.  Fay  less  than  £200  and 
after  a  couple  of  years  the 
precision  pans,  particularly 
the  chain  and  gear  mecha¬ 
nisms,  begin  to  show  tbeir  age. 

The  classy  stuff  favoured  by 


true  Sloane  Riders  comes  at 
£500-ish,  but  if  you  want  to 
spend  more  on  a  customized 
model,  you  will  find  no  resis¬ 
tance.  As  ever  with  bikes,  the 
frame  holds  die  key  to  cost 
and  quality.  On  the  cheaper 
ones  the  lubes  are  folded  and 
welded  from  a  flat  sheet  of 
metal.  Upmarket,  they  are 
drawn  through  a  mandrel,  like 
pulled  wire,  then  butted  at  the 
joints  for  full  strength'  at  no 
extra  weigh  L 

There  is  precious  little  D1Y 
about  the  thing,  as  there  was  in 
the  days  when  boys  bought 
their  derailleur  gcar-changers, 
tubular  tyres,  quick-release 
hubs,  centre-pull  brakes  and 
spent  as  much  time  relishing 
these  toys  as  they  did  actually 
riding  the  assembly  that' re¬ 
sulted.  The  good-  mountain 
bike  comes  whole  and  perfect. 
It's  together,  like  its  owners. 

The  most  amazing  advance 
is  in  the  gear  department, 
where  there  has  been  a  quiet 
revolution  of  machining  that 
compares  with  the  coming  of 
synchromesh  in  cars.  One 
touch  of  the  lever 
and  you  fed  the 
change  with  a 
small  solid  clunk 
at  the  bottom  of 
your  legs.  None 
of  that  very  un- 
chic,  very  uncool 
clanking  and 
jangling.  Legs  re¬ 
main  a  problem. 
The  bike  can  in¬ 
deed  go  up  gradi¬ 
ents  hitherto 
unthinkable, 
thanks  to  a  low  ratio  of  driving 
wheel  to  rear  sprocket.  You  do 
actually  go  up.  but  hardly  so 
that  it  shows,  while  the  legs  are 
whirring  away  like  a  food 
mixer.  Not  cool. 

But  because  it  is  more 
ubiquitous  than  tbe  racer,  it  is 
starting  to  make  itself  unpopu¬ 
lar  in  the  open  countryside, 
which  is  ironic  when  you 
consider  why  it  was  made  in 
the  first  place.  The  trouble  is 
that  it  is  getting  on  to  the  foot¬ 
paths  and  making  a  nuisance 
of  itself;  it  is  churning  and 
eroding  and  being  generally 
annoying.  This  is  a  beastly 
thing  to  do  to  the  outdoors.  In 
the  United  Slates,  they  have 
already  been  barred  from  the 
national  parks. 

But !  am  being  horrid  about 
The  Bike.  Individually  they 
arc.  like  their  owners,  decent, 
nice  10  look  at  and  sensible. 
Unlike  that  other  useful  pur¬ 
chase,  a  home,  it  may  not 
double  its  value  in  two  years, 
but  then  tl  is  not  a  thing  you 
buy  in  order  to  sell  again.  This 
it  for  fife 
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OUTDOOR  LEISURE 


Who  said  walking  was  simple? 


More  than  20  per  cent  of  Britons  are 
estimated  to  have  taken  up  walking^ 
Britain’s  most  popular  leisure  pursuit. 

But  there  is  also  serious  walking 
_ Robin  Neillands  reports 


A  challenge;  an  adven¬ 
ture,  a  marvellous 
way  to  see  the  out¬ 
door  world  in  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 
Serious  wallring,  in 
the  hills  or  on  a  long-distance 
footpath,  is  aO  these  things.  But  it 
demands  experience  —  and  the 
right  equipment 

CLOTHING 

The  walker  in  Britain  has  to  cope 
with  ever-unreliable,  changeable 
weather.  Beginning  with  the  feet,  a 
real  walker  needs  boots.  Stiff, 
heavy  dumpers  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  recent  years,  but  light, 
flexible  boots  from  such  com¬ 
panies  as  Hawkins  or  Daisy  Roots 
are  essential,  and  a  good  pair  of 
all-leather  boots,  with  a  cleated 
rubber  sole  and  a  sewn-in  tongue 
will  cost  about  £50. 

Inside  the  boots  go  warm  loop- 
stitched  socks.  The  combination 
of  flexible  boots  and  loop-stitched 
socks  will  go  a  long  way  to  elimin¬ 
ating  that  walker’s  bane,  blisters. 

Britain  tends  to  be  a  wet  and 
muddy  place  to  walk,  so  knee- 
length  gaiters  at  £15  will  help  to 
keep  the  feet  dry  and  the  boots  free 
from  mud. 

Walkers  tend  to  be  divided 
between  the  merits  of  trousers  or 
breeches.  Breeches  are  being 
popular  among  hill-walkers  and 
trousers  more  common  with  the 
lowland  rambler.  Either  will  do, 
with  a  pair  of  shorts  kept  handy 
for  the  occasional  sunny  days. 

Breeches  cost  £35  to  £45,  walk¬ 
ing  .trousers  £30.  On  top  goes  a 
wool  shirt,  long  or  short  sleeved, 
and  a  windproof  anorak.  A  good 
anorak  costs  £50  or  more. 

The  secret  of  warmth  and 
ventilation  while  walking  is  to 
wear  several  layers  of  thin  clothing 
rather  than  one  heavy  outer 
garment,  for  the  air  trapped 
between  the  layers  gives  good 
insulation.  A  layer  can  be  stripped 
off  if  the  walker  gets  too  hot  or  the 
sun  comes  out 


At  least  to  start  with,  any  old, 
warm,  comfortable  clothes  will  do, 
but  a  range  of  weU-made,  comfort¬ 
able  and  efficient  outdoor  gar¬ 
ments,  like  those  from  Rohan,  is 
available  at  the  specialist  outdoor 
shops.  A  set  of  the  popular  Rohan 
outdoor  clothing,  a  jacket  and 
trousers  costs  about  £100. 

EQUIPMENT 

Once  suitably  clad,  the  walker 
needs  some  equipment  A  map 
and  a  compass — and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  them  —  will  be 
useful,  even  for  day  rambling.  In 
the  lowlands,  the  Ordnance  Sur¬ 
vey  1:50,000  (H4in.  equals  a  mile) 
scale  map  (£2.95)  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  in  the  hills  the  1:25,000 
(2fem.  equals  a  mile)  is  better  and 
gives  finer  detail. 

A  spare  sweater,  gloves,  a  hat 
and  a  set  of  wind  and  waterproof 
garments,  consisting  of  leggings 
and  a  cagouie  or  hooded  jacket, 
are  also  essential. 

I  find  a  walking-stick  useful,  to 
beat  down  nettles,  plumb  the 
depth  of  bogs  or  fend  off  form  yard 
curs.  To  this,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  walk  and  the  terrain, 
walkers  can  add  a  first-aid  kit,  a 
stove  complete  with  a  cook-set  for 
brewing  tea,  high-calorie  food  and 
perhaps  a  change  of  clothing  and  a 
pair  of  trainers. 

Driving  home  from  a  walk  in 
wet  garments  is  no  fun,  and  many 
pubs  will  not  allow  muddy  bools 
in  the-bar,  slipping  into  trainers 
for  the  mid-day  pint  and  plough¬ 
man’s  lunch  will  ensure  that  a 
walking  party  receives  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  landlord. 

When  not  in  use,  most  of  these 
items  can  go  into  a  rucksack. 
Good  British  rucksack  makes  are 
Kanimor  and  Beigbaus,  and  the 
size  required,  worked  out  in  litres, 
will  depend  on  the  type  of  walking 
you  have  in  mind. 

Day-walkers  can  put  their  pic¬ 
nic  and  spare  sweater  into  a  15  or 
20  litre  sack,  the  all-out  back¬ 
packer,  aiming  to  camp  and  walk 


litre  sack ‘and  tea 


Ideal  for  the  day  walker:  the  _ 

6  Many  walkers  prefer  going  out 
when  the  summer  crowds  have  gone? 


15  miles  a  day  for  a  week  or  more, 
may  need  to  take  a  50  to  60  litre 
model  to  get  it  all  in. 

As  a  rule,  the  less  weight  you 
cany  the  better,  but  few  will 
succeed  in  getting  a  winter 
backpacking  load  much  under  30 
lb.  Rucksack  prices  are  roughly  in 
line  with  capacity;  a  50-htre  sack 
costs  about  £50. 

WINTER 

Walking  is  no  longer  a  Three- 
season”  activity.  Many  walkers 
prefer  to  go  out  when  the  summer 
crowds  have  gone,  and  winter  hill¬ 
walking  has  never  been  more 
popular.  That  said,  hill-walking  in 
winter  can  be  dangerous,  and  is 


certainly  not  for  the  inexperi¬ 
enced. 

About  thirty  people,  most  of 
them  walkers,  die  in  the  British 
hills  each  year,  many  of  them  from 
fells  following  a  slip. 

The  essential  item  for  winter 
hili- wallring  is  the  ice-axe,  which 
will  give  added  support  on  nar¬ 
row,  icy  paths,  and  act  as  a  brake 
in  the  event  of  a  slip. 

Those  who  intend  to  walk  on  ice 
or  snow  —  or  even  consider  the 
possibility  of  doing  so  —  should 
also  fit  spiked  crampons  to  their, 
boots. 

A  good  selection  of  walker’s  ice 
axes  and  10-spike  walker’s  cram¬ 
pons  can  be  found  in  any  good 


outdoor  shop,  but  it  must  be 
stressed  that  walking  in  crampons 
and  braking  with  ice-axes  are  skills 
that  have  to  be  learned  and  require 
practice. 

The  other  essentials  for  winter 
hill-walking  are  a  cheerful  com¬ 
panion  and  a  well-planned  route 
that  takes  account  of  the  weather, 
the  short  hours  of  daylight,  and 
the  physical  state  of  the  partic¬ 
ipants. 

PLANNING  A  WALK 

Even  the  best  walk  is  helped  by 
planning  This  means  assembling 
the  maps,  guidebooks  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  working  out  a  suitable 
route  a  day  or  two  before  the  stan. 
At  this  time,  it  will  help  to  study 
the  weather  forecasts  and  take 
these  into  account  when  planning 
the  route  and  the  distant 

About  12  to  IS  miles  a  day  is 
generally  enough.  Children  can 
ususally  manage  five  mites  on  foot 
up  to  the  age  o£  say,  eight,  and  a 
mile  extra  per  year  of  age  there¬ 
after.  The  golden  rules  are  to  keep 
the  weight  down  and  not  try  too 
much.  It  is  also  a  feet  that  a  mile 
walked  in  the  morning  is  much 
easier  than  a  mile  after  lunch,  so 
aim  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  distance 
done  in  the  first  few  hours, 

A  good  dear  route,  laid  out  on  a 
route-card,  will  save  a  lot  of  poring 
over  maps  on  windy  hillsides,  and 
if  every  walk  includes  frequent 
stops  for  tea  and  a  snack,  so  much 
the  better. 

WHERE  TO  GO 

All  this  may  give  the  impression 
that  walking  can  be  a  hazardous 
activity,  which  is  hardly  the  case. 
Given  a  little  planning  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  hill  walking,  even  in 
winter,  is  both  perfectly  possible 
and  highy  enjoyable,  while  the 
cooler  flunimn  months  which  lie 
ahead  is  the  ideal  time  to  enjoy  a 
tramp,  long  or  short,  through  the 
English  countryside. 

Those  who  do  not  want 
to  plan  their  own 
walks  from  the  map 
will  find  themselves  a 
wide  choice  of  walk¬ 
ing  guidebooks,  local 
and  national,  in  their  local 
bookshop  or  Hbraiy.  Britain's  13 
long-distance  footpaths,  such  as 
the  Cotswold  Way,  the  Ridgeway 
and  the  South  Downs  Way,  are  all 
covered  fry  guidebooks  published 
by  Penguin  or  Constable. 

Those  who  enjoy  day-walking 


have  a  vast  choice  of  places  to  go. 
The  Lake  District,  the  Derbyshire 
Peak  District,  the  Western  High¬ 
lands  or  the  Yorkshire  Dales  are 
particuiariy  popular  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Walking  has  now  spread  fer 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  UK, 
and  serious  walkers  now  make 
their  way  across  the  Grande 
Randonnee  trails  of  France,  into 
the  Himalays,  or  across  the 
American  Rockies.  Your  feet  will 
take  you  almost  everywhere. 

INFORMATION 
The  main  organization  for  walkers 
in  the  UK  is  the  Ramblers 
Association,  1-5  Wandsworth 
Road,  London  SW17  20,  teL  01- 
582  6878.  It  encourages  walking 
and  hill  walking  and  a  greater 


North  Downs,  Surrey 
Docking  to  Gufldford 
Distance  12  mdes 


This  is  an  nndeia&ndmg  bat 

rewarding  trad  of  what  could 
once  be  termed  Green  line  Bus 
countryside  -  the  first  genuinely 
rural  bits  on  the  fringe  of  the 
capftsL 

Do  this  one  on  a  weekday  if 
yon  can  and  enjoy  tire  sensation 
of  travelling  against  the  grey 


Onr  westbound  path  starts  at  a 
right-haul  turning  off  the  mam 
road  to  the  sooth  of  WesthnmMe 
Station,  and  is  signposted  North 
Downs  Way  —  thus  beiisg  part  of 
the  long-distance  route  that  runs 
from  the  Kent  coast  to  the 
Hampshire  town  of  Farnham. 

This  stretch  is  one  of  a  string 
of  gnat  dtalkland.  sausages, 
conveniently  divided  by  road  and 
rafl. 

The  first  ample  of  miles  take 


knowledge  of  the  countryside. 
Annual  membership  costs  £9. 

There  are  more  than  300 
branches  of  the  association  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  A 
comprehensive  range  of  OS  maps 
and  footpath  guides  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  E.  Stanford's,  The 
Map  Shop,  12-14  Long  Acre, 
London  WC2P  9LP  {01-836 
1321).  • 

Maps  and  guides  to  the  foot¬ 
paths  of  the  Continent  are 
availabe  from  McCarta,  1222 
Kings  Cross  Road,  London  WC1 
(01-278  8276). 

•  Robin  Neillands  is  the  author  of. 
Walking  Through  France,  an  ac-  ■ 
count  of  a  700-mile  walk  on  foot 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Camargue 
(Collins.  £10.95) 

ns  up  a  leafy  iHhUcwy  oa  to 
Ramaore  Common,  and  is  a 
considerate  induction  to  what 
remains  for  most  AT  the  way  a  Oat 
stroll  along  the  top.  This  is  not 
only  the  North  Downs  Way,  but 
also  the  supposed  route  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s  pilgrims. 

The  track  nans  by  Oaken 
Grove  and  Netley  Heath  towards 
Combe  Bottom,  with  Sumy 
giving  way  imperceptibly  to  flat¬ 
test  Sussex  beyond  the  southern 
edge  of  the  escarpment,  and,  on  a 
good  day,  views  of  the  line  of  hills 
that  are  the  South  Downs. 

Just  before  comfy  Gatidford 
gathers  in  from  the  edges  three  is 
one  of  the  joys  of  the  route,  a 
dramatic  hillock  -  almost  a 
mountain  in  these  parts  —  as¬ 
cended  by  a  sandy  scramble  to 
the  N reman  church  of  St 
Martha. 

On  into  the  town,  with  its  river, 
cobbles,  and  functional  cathe¬ 
dral,  for  tire  next  train  home 
against  the  ebb  tide  of  stock¬ 
brokers. 

Alan  Franks 
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I  took  the  plunge  and 
asked  my  instructor 
what  she  thought  of  my 
performance.  “Yon,”, 
she  said,  “are  a  natural 
crawler.”  Gratified  and  en¬ 
couraged,  I  readjusted  my 
goggles  and  had  another  go 
around  the  heavily-chlori¬ 
nated  shallows  of  the  4.5 
metre^wide  pool  at  the  Long 
Range  Swimming  ScbooL 
I  was  at  the  school  to  learn 
how  to  swim  —  an  achieve¬ 
ment  promised  in  one  week  or 
my  money  back.  For  40  years  I 
had  confused  PE  teachers, 
instructors  and  friends  with 
my  fearless  incompetence.  I 
always  thought  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  swim;  after  all,  a  great- 
uncle  had  won  the  Albert 
Medal  for  saving  life  at  sea 
and  there  are  halfa-dozen 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Stokers 
RN  m  the  femily  tree. 

But  despite  a  natural 
propensity  to  end  up  in  deep 
water,  I  defied  all  attempts  at 
simultaneous  mastery  of  the 
arts  of  self-propulsion  and 
oxygenation. 

■  My  personal  best  when  I 
arrived  at  the  swimming 
school  was  a  gulp  of  air  and 
about  six  metres  of  desperate 
scrabbling,  clawing  and 
thrashing  about  in  tire  water 
before  the  whole  of  my  life 
appeared  to  pass  before  my 
eyes.  But  this  was  enough  for 
Melanie  Loveridge,  the 
welcoming  instructor,  to  put 
me  in  the  intermediate  group 
.of  learners.  I  protested;  she 
iiwowt.  intermediate  I  was. 

Melanie,  or  “MeT  as  she 
came  to  be  known  because 
♦hat  was  all  anyone  could  get 
out  before  another  mouthful 
of  water  silenced  them,  was  to 
attempt  to  make  swimmers  of 
ns  aU  by  providing  three  40- 
minnte  sessions  is  the  pool 
each  day  for  six  days. 

The  five  of  vs  in  foe 
intermediate  group  foit  Met 


It  is  never  too  late  to  fathom  the  ait  of 
swimirungas  Anthony  G)x  discovers 
during  an  intensive  one  week  course 


'  ——  -wu  “ 


By  now,  the  advanced  group 
were  dripping  increased  con¬ 
fidence,  but  one  didn't  like  to 
ask  too  much  of  the  absolute 
beginners.  Polite  enquiry  pro¬ 
duced  the  response,  “We’re 
malting  progress”. 

The  intermediate  group’s 
progress  came  directly  from 
MeL  Too  many  swimming 
instructors  be&ow  like  ser¬ 
geant-majors  from  the 
poolside  at  their  terrified  pu¬ 
pils,  but  Md  didn't  shoot  mid 
she  was  always  in  fee  water. 


WALKING/CASUAt 
SHOES  3*95  BBTO 


She  demonstrated,  we 
practised,  she  com¬ 
plimented:  “No  prob¬ 
lem,”  she  would  say  as 
we  registered  some  new  suc¬ 
cess  thanks  to  her  “hands  on" 
technique.  We  had  confidence 
in  her  and,  in  return,  she  built 
our  confidence  in  ourselves. 

At  the  start  of  Day  Five  — 
with  only  six  more  sessions  to 
go  —  we  could  do  the  move¬ 
ments  for  the  crawl  and  a  sort- 
of  breast  stroke  over  short 
distances.  We  could  also 
breathe  while  doing  them! 

Now  came  the  real  test:  into 
the  deep.  Encouraged  by  our 
instructor,  by  the  afternoon 
we  were  swimming  out  of  our 
depth  and  into  more  praise: 
“No  problem,"  chuckled  MeL 
There  was  no  ducking  and 
diving —just  hard  work  by  all 
concerned. 

The  Last  Day.  Two  sessions 
of  revision  and  on  to  the  grand 
finale:  beginners,  intermedi¬ 
ates  and  the  advanced  group 
all  into  the  pool  for  a  game  of  1 
volleyball  in  which  everyone  i 
seemed  to  scare  amid  the  | 
noisy  splashing. 

I  drove  away  from  the  1 
school  with  my  very  first  i 
swimming  certificate  on  the  i 
back  seat  and  Mefs  advice 
ringing  in  my  eats  that  what  he 
had  learned  would  be  all  too 
quick  forgotten  without  regu¬ 
lar  practice. 

Within  24  hours  I  was 
swimming  solo  in  the  local 
municipal  pleasure  dome:  In 
my  vcrmillion  trunks  and 
with  my  black  goggles,  looking 
the  aquatic  equivalent  Of  the 
Red  Baron,  I  jumped.  Swim  or 
sink!  Breath  in,  aims  out,  kgs 
up,  head  down,  kidL-I  went 
through  a  litany  of  instruc¬ 
tions  -  and  wallowed  to  a  hah. 

I  went  back  to  the  side  of  the 
pool,  determined  not  to  dunk 
but  to  da  Iset  off  again  supply 
trying  to  feel  right  about  what 
I  was  doing.  It  worked.  I  was 
swimming.  Twenty-five  me¬ 
tres  later,  and  still  breathing.  I 
was  triumphant  I  was  a 
swimmer. 

*  For  further  details  of  the 
Long  Range  Swimming 
School's  residential  and  non- 
residential  intensive  courses 
contact  G  and  C  Holidays  Ltd 
oa  Basingstoke  (0256)  22303. 
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Immediate  success  is  measured  by  being  aWe  to  swim 
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of  our  abilities,  while  the 
advanced  group  carried  their 
apparently  high  standard  to 
tfaTpool  edge  like  a.  dead 
weight.  Only  the  beginners 
were  glad;  they  woecoming 
from  nowhere  and  obviously 
twrf  ta  end  up  somewhere. 

The  school,  which  is  at 
'  Whimpk,  on  the  A30,  on  the 
T  /mrirm  side  of  Exeter,  has 
had  sonnOSOO  students- the 
youngest  aged  rooTr. 

oldest  95— through  its  atm- 

mg  rooms' over  the  past,  three 

and  a  half  years.  It  chums  a 

-99.3  per  cent  pass  rate- 

Success  is  measured  by 
being  able  to  swim  a  width  of 
the  school's  .pool  unaided. 
This  is  achieved  through 
instruction  in  small  groups, 
without  spectators,  and  with 
the  instructor  always  in  toe 
water,  which  is  maintained  at 
91  degree  F. 


It  is  a  small  achievement, 
but  then  a  journey  of  a 
thffliamil  mites  will  always 
begin  with  a  single  step. 
Successful  Long  Range  stu¬ 
dents  eventually  make  a  bag- 


On  the  first  morning,  Md 
produced  her  syllabus  and  we 
put  on  our  goggles.  By  the  end 
of  the  day  we  cookl  float  on 
our  fronts  and  on  our  backs, 
roll  over  each  way,  glide  and 
jump  in.  properly,  but  we 
feiteri  to  sit  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  —  which  was  MeTs 
way  of  showing  us  bow  diffi¬ 
cult  it  was  to  sink.  After  the 
third  lesson  we  were  ex¬ 
hausted  but  triumphant  and 
all  we  wanted  was  to  get  back 
into  the  water  for  more. 

Day  Two,  and  as  the  lessons 
wore  on  the  exhaustion 
mounted.  Mel  was  dem¬ 
onstrating  strokes  and  we  were 

practising  them;  finite  ™ 

movements,  then  the  legs.  We 

watched  as  the  27-year-old 


MeL  a  graceful,  long-legged 
blonde  in  black  Lycra,  went 
through  her  paces. 

“Could  you  show  us  that 
again,  Md?”  we  asked  as  our 
own  Sharon  Davies  per¬ 
formed  a  water  ballet.  From 
the  poolside  we  marvelled, 
and  wondered  how  long  be¬ 
fore  the  lunch  break,  but  Md 
was  relentless:  “Back  in  the 
water!” 

We  crawled  through  to  the 
end  of  the  third  lesson, 
wondering  if  we  could  face 
three  more  oa  the  breast 
.stroke  the  next  day.  We  did, 
but  we  applauded  Mel’s 
declaration  of  a  halfday  holi¬ 
day  on  Day  Four. 

After  two  lessons  everyone 
rushed  off  to  Torquay  or 
Budktigh  Salterton  before  she 
could  chanqe  her  mind.  No 
one  went  swimming  anywhere 
that  afternoon  and  the  16400 
gallons  of  pod  water  had  a 

chance  to  cod  down. 


These  beautifully  made  lightweight  shoes  are  ideal  casual-wear  all-year-1  > 
round  for  both  men  and  women.  -They're  comfortable,  hard-wearing,  perfect 
if  you’re  on  your  feet  all  day,  at  work  or  at  leisure,  and  especially  for  those 
of  you  who  are  planning  active  holidays. 

The  uppers  are  made  from  1st  grade  an  aline  calf  leather  which  is  soft,  supple 
and  durable,  and  easily  kept  clean  and  waterproof.  The  soles  are  made  from 
moulded  rubber  and  they  have  a  good  tread.  They’re  well  constructed  with  a 
padded  leather  inner  sole  for  heel  and  insole  support,  a  padded  tongue  and 
collar  for  comfort,  and  an  easy  lace-up  system.  They  come  in  five  smart  and 

practical  colours,  mid- 
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Mi 


LADIES 

STYLE 


25  Ambleside  05394  34000  to  place  your  credit  card  order. 

f- Sizes  available:  Ladies  3^8  Ind.  i  sizes.  MenTB-Ti  IdcL  i  sizas.  ” 

I  PW<p»  sand  me  (indicate  rite.  Ladtes/MeM  and  2nd  colour  choice). 


Mid  Brown 
Mid  Grey 
Olive  Green 


SEE  LADES  MENS  2ScmjcEUR  5?te  " ■"’'iY ‘  S*8?Bl,5e' . 

■■  ■  "  ■  -■  ■  -  .  ■  ■LHUtUi—  Please  allow  14  days  for  delivery. 

PLEASE  PRINT  IN  BLOCK  CAPITALS 


Mi/Mra/MSas 


Address 


I  hi  close  Cheque/PO  Value  £ _ _  to  Department  Tl,  Hawkshead  Sportswear,  Main 

Payable  to  Hawkshead  Sportswear,  or  debit  my  Accass/Visa  HavrieshMd,  Cambria  LA22  ONZ  (Personal  Callers 

ac£L  by  tfa.  .mouat.  J52S2!  .?L5S 


Card  No.  I 


Mail  Order  Protection  Scheme.  Hu  Lake  District's  largest 
outdoor  clothing  centra.  Personal  callers  welcome,  open 
7  dsys  a  week. 


GARDENING 


GARDENS  >■ 
TO  VISIT 


Late 

bloom 

time 

Argtffc  Crarae  Woodand 
Garden.  Inveraray;  kwsty 
garden  in  glen;  40  actios, 
outstanding  coltocfion  of 
plants.  beautiful  in  autumn; 
plants  for  sate;  daily  unta  end 
of  Oct;  10am-4^0pm. 

Bertahire.  Henwfck  Old 
Farm,  westofThatcham;onA4 
turn  north  up  Henwidk  at 
west  end  of  Thatcham  at  traffic 
lights;  many  unusual  shrubs 
and  trees,  three  ponds; 
admission  70p,  ch8d  30p; 

Surr,  2-6pm. 

BerericfcaNre:  Manderston, 
near  Duns;  56  acres  of 
immaculate  formal  and 
woodland  gardens;  fascinating 
house  with  the  only  silver 
staircase  in  the  work};  Thurs 
and  Suns  unta  Sept  30; 


fine  autumn  colour;  plants  for 
sale;  dally  untH  Oct  31 ; 
10^0am-6-30pm. 

Fife:  St  Andrews  University 
Botanic  Garden,  St  Andrews; 
18%  acres;  fine  trees  and 
shrubs,  nock  and  water 
gardens,  peat  plants; 
interesting  aB  year;  daily  10am- 
4pm  in  winter. 

Lancashire:  WintSe  Hall, 
north  of  E  Lancashire  road,  St 
Helens,  5m  west  of  M6  via 
E  Lancs  road  near  Southport 
junction;  walled  garden, 
rock  and  water  garden, 
herbaceous,  roses, 
greenhouses,  ornamental 
pheasants;  admission  60p, 
chid  30p;  Sun;  2-6pnn 

Norfolk:  BHckfing  Han, 

Bfidding,  Norwich,  cm  north 
side  of  §1354,1  north¬ 

west  of  Ayisham  on  A140, 15m  , 
northof  Norwich,  10m 
south  of  Cromer;  fine  garden, 
orangery,  parkland  and 
lake;  admission  house  and 
garden  £3,  parties  £2^0; 
garden  onjy£1  JO;  daily  except 
Monsand  Thure  unffl  Oct 
30;noon-5pm. 

Oxfordshire:  Chivel  Farm, 
Heythrop,  4m  east  of  Chippmg 
Norton,  off  A34  or  AMI; 

1%  acres,  shrubs,  herbaceous, 
small  formal  white  garden; 
admission  70p;  child  free;  Sun; 
2-6pm. 

Powys:  Powis  Castle,  1m 
south  of  Welshpool  on  A483; 
splendid  gardens;  scented 
flowers;  braille  giride; 
admission  castle  and 
gardens  £250,  chid  £1.20; 
gardens  only,  £1.60,  child 
TOp;  daily  except  Monsand 
Hies  unta  end  of  Oct;  noon- 


Surrer  25  Little  Woodooto 
Estate,  Waimgton;  private 
road  off  Wooamansterne 
Lane;  %  acre  over  chalk, 
piantsman's  garden;  rock 
garden,  herbaceous,  alpine 
greenhouse  and  sink 
gardens;  admission  70p,  chid 
free;  Sun;  2-7pm;  parties  by 
appointment  (01-647  9679). 


Somerset  R.T.  Herbs  and 
Garden,  Kitmersdon,  on  B3139 
east  of  A367  Radstock- 
Shepton  Mafiet;  %  acre,  wild 
flowers,  herbs,  herbaceous; 
admission  50p;  daily  untfl  end 
of  Oct;  9am-6pm. 


A  raw  suburban  plot  gave  the  landscape  artist  Sir  Brian  Cook 
Batsford  the  chance  to  ‘create  a  garden  out  of  nothing’  at 
Winchelsea.  Francesca  Greenoak  enjoys  its  view  and  privacy 


CLARE  ROBERTS 


The  striking  landscape 
dust-jackets  in 
strange  flat  colour 
and  shade  which  were 
so  much  a  part  of  the  remark¬ 
able  Batsford  books  on  British 
landscape  and  heritage  came 
from  the  hand  of  Brian  Cook 
—  now  Sir  Brian  Cook 
Batsford.  (He  changed  his 
name  incorporating  both  his 
father’s  and  mother's  maiden 
names.)  Enormously  popular 
in  the  1 930s  and  40s,  his  work 
is  now  known  to  a  younger 
public  through  a  major  ex¬ 
hibition  and  the  publication  of 
a  book  of  his  Batsford  work. 

He  still  paints,  despite 
deteriorating  eyesight,  and  he 
still  makes  gardens.  At  77,  he 
is  well  over  six  foot  tall,  with 
enduringly  boyish  looks  be¬ 
hind  which  lies  a  restive  soul, 
alight  with  new  plans  and 
projects.  He  sees  gardens  as 
canvases  and,  having  created 
an  effect  to  his  satisfaction,  is 
eager  “to  try  something  en¬ 
tirely  new".  He  certainly  has 
not  lacked  opportunity  for 
experiment,  having  moved 
house  13  times  in  the  past  39 
years. 

I  met  him  a  few  months 
after  he  had  moved  from  the 
famous  Lamb  House  at  Rye 
(erstwhile  home  of  Henry 
James  and  E.H.  Benson)  to  a 
small  modem  house  in 
Winchelsea.  Its  pleasant  draw¬ 
ing  room-c urn-dining  room 
opens  through  two  wide 
french  windows  on  to  the 
garden,  making  its  scenery 
part  of  the  room  itself 
When  Sir  Brian  and  Lady 
Batsford  moved  in  during  late 
winter,  the  view  was  of  an  ugly 
lap  fence  to  the  west  faced  by 
what  resembled  a  small  wood 
(actually  an  overgrown  beech 
hedge)  with  a  narrow  patch  of 
rough  grass  and  building  rub¬ 
ble  between.  A  depressing 
example  of  a  raw  plot  it 


Bucfringhawahire:  Paul 
End,  Paul's  Hill,  Penn,  2m 
north-west  of  BeaconsfieW 
on  B474;  medium-sized  garden 
■  on  day;  wide  variety  of 
shrubs,  herbaceous  and  roses; 
admission  80p,  child  free; 
Sun;2-6pm 

Dorset  Compton  Acres, 
Canford  Cfiffs,  Poole;  a  series 
of  gardens  with 
herbaceous,  roses,  subtropical 


perversely  filled  Sir  Brian  with 
enthusiasm.  Here,  he  said,  was 
a  chance  “to  create 'a  garden 
out  of  nothing". 

Having  obtained  per¬ 
mission  (necessary  in  a 
conservation  area)  to  cut  back 
the  overgrown  trees,  Sir  Brian 
took  them  down  to  about  six 
feet  -  all  except  two  towards 
the  end  of  the  garden  whose 
grey  boles  be  stripped  bare, 
leaving  only  a  few  strongly 
growing  upper  branches.  The 
view  from  the  house,  framed 


In  this  way  he  contrived  “the 
most  difficult  object  of  small 
gardens  —  privacy". 

The  garden  faces  north  with 
a  pronounced  downward 
slope,  not  the  ideal  gardening 
aspect  perhaps,  but  good  for  a 
painter  “It  offers  changes  of 
light  throughout  the  day,  and 
the  sun  is  never  in  your  eyes." 
Its  interior  is  full  of  juxta¬ 
positions:  path  and  shrub,  urn 
and  foliage,  trees  of  different 
kinds  and  shapes.  “I  look  on 
topiary  and  shrubs  as  pieces  of 


‘I  look  on  topiary  and  shrubs  as 
pieces  of  furniture,’  Sir  Brian 
acknowledges  without  shame, 
and  he  moves  them  jf  they  do  not 
fit  the  design  as  he  intended 


by  the  floating  beech  foliage, 
now  looks  like  an  evocation  of 
one  of  the  Batsford  dust- 
jackets. 

The  urns  and  topiary  of  a 
formal  garden  open  out  on  to 
the  splendid  roof  of  a  weaJden 
cottage,  beyond  which  lies  the 
countryside  of  the  marsh: 
pasture  dotted  with  distant 
sheep,  yellow  wheat  in  strips 
and  patches  of  colour  which  ' 
change  continually  with  the 
cloud  movements. 

A  “formal  gardener  pure 
and  simple".  Sir  Brian  fancied 
trying  his  hand  at  “a  suburban 
garden”  with  a  design  which 
overcame  the  problems  of 
limited  space  and  being  over¬ 
looked.  The  tamed  beeches 
began  to  fill  out  nicely  with  the 
spring,  the  fence  opposite  was 
heightened  with  trellis  and 
covered,  for  this  year,  with  pot 
tomatoes  (clematis  and  climb¬ 
ing  roses  are  to  be  planted  this 
autumn). 


furniture.”  Sir  Brian  acknowl¬ 
edges  without  shame,  and  he 
moves  them  if  they  do  not  fit 
the  design  as  he  intended. 

The  paired  french  windows 
open  on  to  a  patio  of  concrete 
paving  which  Sir  Brian  at  once 
set  about  reforming  with  a 
blush  wash  of  acrylic  paint. 
Here,  he  deployed  his  stock  of 
garden  ornamentation,  filling 
terracotta,  lead  and  stone  pots 
with  clear-coloured  impaliens, 
geraniums  and  statuesque 
plants  such  as  the  spiky 
cordyline.  It  requires  a  step 
down  to  enter  the  next  part  of 
the  garden,  a  long  rectangle 
with  a  path  drawing  a  line  of 
vision  from  each  french 
window. 

At  the  centre  a  simple 
fountain  falls  into  a  round, 
brick-edged  pool,  watched 
over  by  a  small  statue.  The 
silver  and  variegated  plants  in 
the  narrow,  circular  flower 
bed  are  growing  well,  but  the 


four  Japanese  maples  which 
are  meant  to  make  dainty 
humps  may,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Winchelsea  winds,  disappoint 
their  owner. 

Sir  Brian  is  not  fond  of 
conifers,  but  “always  plants  a 
deciduous  tree  between  you 
and  the  conifer”,  and  they  can 
block  out  eyesores  or  create 
background  for  more  interest¬ 
ing  Foliage.  He  “can’t  stand" 
herbaceous  borders,  preferring 
“to  plant  things  which  will 
stay  put  —  using  trees  and 
shrubs  is  like  painting  a 
picture”. 

According  to  this  rule,  the 
long  bed  to  the  west  has  only 
small  patches  of  flowering 
plants  to  light  up  the  spaces 
between  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
There  is  a  sturdy  seven-foot 
false  cypress  (which  took  five 
men  to  transplant),  a  glossy 
large-leaved  fatsia,  the  maple 
Drummondii  with  its  delicate 
cream-marked  leaves,  and  a 
rotund  cryptomeria,  its  lacy 
foliage  reddening  for  the 
autumn. 

In  a  garden  of  this  kind 
there  has  to  be  a  role  for 
golden  foliage.  Most  unusual 
is  a  privet,  grown  as  a  stan¬ 
dard:  a  golden  ball  on  a  long 
stem.  Sir  Brian  made  it  him¬ 
self,  buying  a  golden  privet 
and  cutting  off  the  lower 
branches  each  year  (copying 
one  which  took  his  fancy  at 
Scotney  Castle)  until  at  six 
years  old  it  is  his  “pride  and 
joy” 

Further  down  the  garden  is 
the  golden  cliche  of  our  era, 
but  no  less  dramatic  for  that 
the  false  acacia.  Frisia, 
luminescent  in  its  tender, 
grape-like  foliage.  This  part  of  - 
the  garden  is  marked  by  a 
simple  painted  picket  fence. 
“I’ve  always  liked  white  fences 
but  it  was  too  strong,  so  I 
mixed  up  this  grey  colour  and  - 
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The  view  from  the  boose,  framed  by  the  floating  foliage,  looks  like  a  Batsford  dust-jacket 
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now  even  the  white  roses  look 
very  well  against  ft.” 

Trees  of  curious  form  make 
further  focal  points  around  the 
garden:  the  silvery,  willow- 
leaved  pair,  a  dun,  dark 
column  of  fhstigjate  yew  (res¬ 
cued  from  near-death  in  a 
nursery  corner),  dipped  roun¬ 


dels  of  box,  and  the  stiffly 
weeping  pussywillow,  Kilmar¬ 
nock,  which  in  spring  makes  a 
twiggy  bird-cage  over  the  hya¬ 
cinths  planted  beneath. 

At  his  age.  Sir  Brian  wanted 
“an  instant  garden”,  and  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  it  has 
been  conjured  up  in  less  than  a 


year,  with  only  the  end  section 
beyond  the  grey  pallisade  yet 
to  be  worked.  Will  Sir  Brian 
then  allow  himself  to  drowse 
quietly  among  bis  plants  -  or 
like  a  medieval  scribe  wilt  he 
erase  his  former  work  to  fill 
the  parchment  with  a  new 
design? 
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Prepare  for 
a  fine  show 
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•  Dead-bead  plants  fre¬ 
quently;  if  you  give  up  now, 
you  will  miss  the  fine  show 
that  many  herbaceous  plants 
can  continue  to  give  well 
into  tbe  autumn. 

•  Sow  winter  lettuces 
which  wiO  overwinter  under  a 
frame  and  will  be  ready  for 
spring  eating. 

•  Prune  espaliers,  cordons 
and  fan-trained  apples,  pears 
and  acid  cherries  without 
delay,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so. 

•  Tie  in  young  shoots  of 
climbing  and  rambling  roses, 
dead-beading  branches 
normaUy  out  of  reach. 


v'  WEEKEND  TIPS 


•  Clean  and  disinfect  die 
greenhouse  or  sheds  in  which 
plants  are  to  be  kept,  be¬ 
fore  the  weather  turns  chilly 
and  yon  need  to  bring  in 

the  plants. 

•  Take  onions  into  storage 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
have  ripened.  Watch  out 

for  softness  or  rot  and  use  at 
mice  those  onions  whicb 
show  any  sign  of  damage. 

•  Cot  down  raspberry 
canes  which  have  fruited  and 
thin  and  tie  in  new  ones. 
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Roy  Hay  |  Btkklrag  Hall,  Norfolk:  opes  to  tbe  public  until  the  end  of  October  (see  Gardens  to  Visit),  it 


,  parkland  and  a  lake 


Special  Fruit 

on  Britain’s  Best  Selling 

An  now  before  ii's  too  late  to 
save  your  frail  and  vegetables  and 
get  permanent  protection  from 
[hose  marauding  garden  birds. 

Birds  are  a  perennial  problem 
and  there  is  only  ooewhofiy  effective  jjrt 

answer.  Take  a  tip  from  those  whose  ™ 

business  it  is  to  know] 

Visit  the  RHS  gardens  ai  Wtsky 
or  Clacks  Farm  or  in  fact  raosi  of  the 
gardening  sh  owpieces  in  this  country 
and  see  Apiftanes  Fhdt  Cages  —  ^  up 

^professional’s  choice.  Birds  eat  vulnerable  soft  I 
trail  and  v^gtables  for  a  hvrng.  -r^ 
Amateur  amwers  are  unlikely  to  be  oppprtu^T^ 
goodenough.  SeffingFmiiCai 

An  mvestmem  hi  an  Agstframes  worthwhile  1 
that  rage  can  double  or  treble  the  Agjifranies  cat 
yield  from  jour  kitchen  garden  —  £om  either  g 
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Selection  of  Sizes 
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Send  for  details  of  other  offer  rToAgrifram* 
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64-page  Bidb  Catalogue 
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bin*  take  up  10  *Wb°r  binds  yet  strong  and  UV  stabilized 

vutaerabterofifhnisandvegetables!  fcx-kx%tife- 

This  special  offer  ^ves  you  the  TIk  cage  comes  complete  with 
buy  ftnam  s  Best  everythkig  you  need  for  complete 
Protection  rrora  greedy  birds. 

JTg  TOsSpMdOffiTBaraDabte 
Agnframes  cage  is  y  made  ^  for  a  1^^  0^  ^ 

immensely  strong  welded  jomls  —  advertisement. _ 

yoo  can’t  buy  astrooger  cage!.  Optional  Features 

•  Agriframes  Cages  are  so  easy  10  rv  . 
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Changes  are 
enchanting 

A  plant  from  southern  Africa  reveals 
a  strange  beauty  as  it  slowly  flowers 
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a  Wisbech  (0945)583407 

«  ANYTBU5E- DAVOR  NIGHT 


A  bulb  was  slipped  into  my 
handbag  while  I  was  visiting  a 
nursery  in  the  Midlands  last 
year  which  I  found  to  be  a 
eucomis  bicolor.  It  is  also 
called  pineapple  flower, 
because  of  the  plume  of  leaf¬ 
like  bracts  growing  above  the 
flower  spike,  which  loosely 
resembles  a  green  hyacinth  in 
shape. 

The  various  eucomis  in 
cultivation  have  turned  out  to 
be  hardier  than  first  thought, 
and  ones  I  had  seen  at  Kew 
were  blooming  in  outdoor 
beds.  Rian  Matthew,  the  Kew 
bulb  expert,  said  that  he  had 
kept  them  .for  some  years  in 
outside  beds. 

Although  I  rather  like 
greeny  plants,  the  eucomis  I 
had  seen  seemed  rather  dull 
beside  the  glowing  alliums, 
agapanthus  and  lilies,  so  I  was 
hot  unduly  excited  about 
being  given  one  of  my  own.  I 
popped  it  in  the  pot  and  more 
or  less  forgot  about  it.  Last 
year  it  sprouted  glossy,  ptnple- 
fieefced  foliage  and  this  year 
seemed  prepared  to  do  the 
same  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  the  beginning  of  a 
flowering  spike  appeared. 

Since  then,  when  I  put  it 
outside  my  window  in  a  sunny 
position  where  I  could  observe 
it,  1  have  been  totally  en¬ 


chanted  with  tbe  strange 
beauty  of  this  plant  The 
leaves,  which  are  prettily  wavy 
edged,  make  a  kind  of  cup- 
shaped  double  star  which 
nicely  offsets  the  sturdy  flower 
stem.  Hie  numerous  plump 
buds  in  rows  under  their  Leafy 
tuft  open  slowly  one  by  one 
from  the  bottom  into  small 
green  stars,  each  petal  outlined 
with  purple.  Alter  a  few  days 
the  stamens  ripen  and  the  tiny 
dots  of  pollen  make  a  bright 
silvery  cream  con trasL 

It  is  so  easy  to  overlook  this 
eucomis  that  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  placing  it  in  a  conser¬ 
vatory  or  on  a  raised  bed  in  a 
courtyard.  It  is  undemanding 
in  its  requirements:  a  fairly 
large  pot,  about  eight  inches 
across  tbe  top,  filled  with  John 
Innes  No  2  and  placed  in  a  ! 
sunny  ■  position,  a  dose  of 
liquid  fertilizer  once  or  twice  a 
month  and  a  good  deal  of 
water  while  it  is  flowering. 

After  the  flowers  and  foliage 
have  died  bade,  it  can  be  kept 
quite  dry  for  the  winter,  in  a 
place  which  is  free  from  frost 
New  growth  starts  about  mid- 
spring.  Eucomis  can  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  seed,  which  seems  to 
set  readily,  or  from  bulbous 
offshoots,  which  can  be  de¬ 
tached  when  repotted. 

F.G. 


The  Autumn  1988  catalogue  from  Hortico  is  out  ■ 

now  — and  it  s  the  best  yet!  “•  . 

Seventy,  pages,  packed  with  beautiful  plants, 
bulbs  and  shrubs  carefully  chosen  from  all  over 
the  world,  many  of  them  exclusive  to  Hortico.  / 

and  a  handy  guide  to  gardening  in  itself.  _ _ / 

MORE  THAN  JUST  A  CATALOGUE 
Our  years  of  horticultural  knowledge  and  the 
choicest,  guaranteed,  blooms  enable  you  to 
choose  the  correct  position  for  health  and 
design,  and  give  the  proper  care.  We  know  our 
products  are  the  best  you  can  find  and  that's  the 
best  starting  point  for  a  beautiful  garden 
you  can  have. 

ALL  THIS  IS  FREE  FROM  HORTICO! 

Beautiful,  true-to-Iife,  photographs  of  plants 
in  bloom 

Easy  Ordering  Service  4, 

All  plants  delivered  to  you  atthe  right  time  r 

for  planting  ..  3^-_HpiY 

AD  plants  fully  guaranteed  T  f  j  'A  ; 

Full  growing  instructions  with  every  order  | 

With  Hortico.  ordering  by  post  or  24  hour  r  f;  j  i 

telephone  service  is  simple  -  take  some  of  the  i 1  £  | 

backache  out  of  your  gardening!  :  ’  /  /5  I 

"" \«^.  ir  ;  nio  receive  your  FREE  {  -*  ,■  y\ 

■  ■ 0*0*?;  r  Catalogue  fill  in  the  coupon  v  1  •  .  0 
■rair  below  and  post  it  to:  \  i  \ 

Catalogue  Request  DepL 

■*...  RCt  Box  11.  Northampton,  V-  <  k 

NN40BR-  £:j  ||  ’ 


“*  ““  ^ 

rv  (  I  wrwld  like  a  FREE  copy  of  the  brand  new  Hortico  a 

/e&6»> «>-  Catato^ie  to  assist  me  in  creating  a  beautiful  garden:  I 
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Audacity 
and  the 
Adams 


DAY  OUT 


Yorkshire’s  bracing  air  heightens  the 
senses  to  enjoy  the  splendours  of 
Harwood  House,  says  Nigel  Andrew 


The  first  thing  you  see 
when  you  walk  into  the 
entrance  hall  of 
Harwood  House  comes 
as  something  of  a  shock. 
Epstein’s  “Adam"  is  certainly,  as 
the  present  Earf  describes  it,  “a 
dominating  piece  of  work"  Hewn 
from  a  single  colossal  block  of 
alabaster,  it  is  a  massive,  un- 
ignorable  cuboid  presence,  head 
thrown  back,  torso  thrust  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  music  room  to 
your  right. 

The  tour  of  the  state  rooms, 
however,  takes  you  to  the  left.  It  is 
only  when  you  finally  emerge 
from  the  music  room  Lhat  you  see 
Adam  “full  frontal'’,  more  than 
adequately -equipped  to  be  the 
grandfather  of  us  all. 

One  can  only  admire  the  sev¬ 
enth  earl’s  audacity  in  placing  him 
in  the  middle  of  this  splendid  hall, 
designed  by  his  namesake  Robert 
Adam.  Here  he  stands,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  porphyry-painted  col¬ 
umns  and  Roman  arches,  staring 
up  at  one  of  Harwood’s  many 
multi-coloured,  exquisitely 
wrought  ceilings. 

The  hall  is  in  fact  the  only  room 
that  keeps  the  original  form  in 
which  it  was  designed  by  the 
house’s  architect,  John  Carr  of 
York.  When  Edwin  Lascells, 
inheriting  bis  father’s  fortune,  set 
about  building  himself  a  house  of 
fitting  grandeur,  he  turned  to  this 
local  architect  of  well-proven  tal¬ 
ent.  But,  eager  to  avoid  any  whiff 
of  the  provincial,  he  promptly 
called  in  the  30-year-old  Adam  to 
design  the  interior  in  the  height  of 
neoclassical  fashion.  In  no  time 
the  coming  man  had  “tickled  it  up 
so  as  to  dayzie  the  eyes  of  the 
square".  His  work  at  Harwood  has 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  since.  Though  the  house  has 


undei-gone  some  alteration  over 
the  years,  in  essence  it  remains  a 
triumph  of  creative  collaboration 
between  Adam  and  England's 
greatest  furniture  designer, 
Thomas  Chippendale,  assisted  by 
the  best  craftsmen  of  their  time. 

However,  in  Edwin  Lascells, 
they  had  a  canny  Yorkshi reman  to 
deal  with.  “Let  us  do  everything 
properly  and  well,  mats  pas  trap," 
he  counselled  Adam,  restraining 
him  from  any  extravagance.  As  for 
Chippendale,  Lascells  nearly  lost 
his  services  altogether  by  his 
slowness  in  paying  bills.  After 
eight  years’  work,  the  furniture 
maker  was  owed  nearly  £7,000  — 
no  small  sum  in  1777. 

But  the  work  was  finally  done, 
and  the  results  were  stunningly 
good.  Chippendale  was  here  work¬ 
ing  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  genius 
—despite  the  tardy  payment— and 
showing  himself  fully  the  equal  of 
Adam  in  his  mastery  of  neo¬ 
classical  design.  Room  after  room 
contains  prize  specimens  of  his 
best  work,  which  has  a  good  claim 
to  be  the  best  English  furniture 
ever  made. 

Avast  glittering  space,  the 
gallery  is  the  climax  of 
the  Adam -Chippendale 
creation.  Almost  a  tri¬ 
ple  cube  in  shape,  it  has 
a  sumptuous  geometrical  ceiling 
by  Adam,  adorned  with  mytho¬ 
logical  paintings.  The  swags  over 
the  heavy  taifeta  curtains  here  are 
a  demonstration  of  Chippendale’s 
genius,  for  they  are  in  fact  carved 
in  wood.  It  is  so  well  done  lhat 
even  on  a  second  look  they  still 
deceive  the  eye. 

Hie  gallery,  naturally,  is  hung 
with  paintings  —  a  tremendous 
sequence  of  portraits  by  the  likes 
of  Reynolds,  Romney,  Gains¬ 
borough  and  Lawrence.  But 


Splendid  front:  a  view  of  Harwood  Honse  (above),  and  (below)  one  of  Harwood’s  many  multi-coloured,  intricately  worked  ceilings 


Harwood  also  has  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  collection  of  Italian  paint¬ 
ings,  most  of  which  came  into  the 
family  late,  as  the  surprising  result 
ofa  chance  encounter  in  a  London 
club. 

Lord  Lascells,  the  heir  to  the 
fifth  earl,  on  leave  from  the 
Grenadier  Guards  in  1916,  hap¬ 
pened  to  bump  into  his  great 
unde,  the  eccentric  and  reclusive 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  A  few 
months  later,  the  marquis  died, 
and  to  his  amazement  Lord 
Lascells  found  he  had  left  him1 
most  of  his  fortune  of  £2,500,000 
and  his  impressive  collection  of 
paintings. 

This  Lord  Lascells,  incidentally, 
followed  a  family  tradition  in 
getting  wounded  on  Waterloo 
Day.  The  third  earl  started  it  at  the 
battle  itself  then  Lord  L  exactly 
100  years  later,  and  finally  the 
present  earl,  also  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  acquired  his  Second 
World  War  injury  on  June  18. 

Harwood  can  truly  call  itself 
“the  Yorkshire  treasure  house". 
Among  much  else,  it  has  a 


stupendous  collection  of  Sevres 
and  Chinese  porcelain,  and  major 
paintings  by  Turner  and  Girtm 
and  a  dozen  other  big  names.  And, 
of  course,  there  are  frequent 
reminders  of  the  royal  connection, 
for  as  the  son  of  the  late  Princess 
Royal,  daughter  of  George  V,  the 
present  Earl  of  Harwood  is  a 
cousin  to  the  Queen. 

From  the  outside  the  bouse 
suffers  from  the  alterations 


wrought  by  Charles  Barry  in  the 
1840s;  Carr’s  ideal  palarfan  man¬ 
sion  was  disfigured  by  the  building 
of  a  heavy  Italianale  balustrade, 
and  the  addition  of  an  extra  storey 
and  a  very  Victorian  parterre. 
However,  Capability  Brown's 
beautiful  park  survives,  with  its 
great  lake  and  artfully  natural 
planting  of  trees,  affording  a 
succession  of  breathtaking  views 
from  the  house. 


The  grounds  now  accommodate 
a  splendid  bird  garden,  stretching 
down  to  the  lakeside,  and  a 
particularly  enterprising  tropical 
house,  where  all  manner  of  exotic 
creatures  can  be  seen  in  their 
natural  habitat.  Miniature  horses 
and  immense  numbers  of  geese 
share  the  ample  grazing  by  the 
lake,  and  among  the  trees  you  can 
still  discover  a  surviving  medieval 
church. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the 
parterre  is  a  terrace  fountain 
dominated  by  another  huge  mod¬ 
em  statue.  This  is  a  nine-foot 
bronze  “Orpheus"  by  Astrid 
Zydower,  which  stretches  wide  its 
arms  and  proudly  displays  to 
Capability  Brown’s  park  endow¬ 
ments  almost  the  equal  of  Ep¬ 
stein’s  virile  Adam.  It  must  be  the 
Yorkshire  air. 

•  Harwood  House  near  Leeds 
(on  the  A61)  is  open  daily  until  the 
end  of  October  (0532  886225). 
Grounds  and  bird  garden  open  at 
10am,  house  at  11  am.  Closes 
5.30pm.  Inclusive  admission  £&85, 
children  £1.80,  OAPs  £3.20. 


EVENTS 


BRASS  ON  THE  GRASS:  The 
Lingdale  silver  band  and  the  York 
Railway  Institute  band  ptay  a 
selection  of  music  of  stage  and 
screen  and  popular  classics. 
Whitby  Abbey.  North  Yorkshire 
(further  information  0947  603568). 
Tomorrow  from  SL30pm.  Adult 
£1.50.  child  50p. 
MORETON-IN-MARSH  SHOW: 


o,  ntW  with  heavy  horses, 
sheepdog  demonstration,  pet  lamb 
and  pony  competition,  open 
terrier  racing  and  falconry.  Also  the 
National  Show  of  Poll 
Herefords,  goats,  pigeons,  rare 
breeds,  produce,  flowers  and 
crafts.  Children's  entertainment, 
bands,  and  refreshments.  - 
Moreton-in-Marsh, 
Gloucestershire.  Today  7.30am 
onwards.  Adult  £2L50,  child  El, 
parking  £3. 

CONSERVATION  CENTRE 
OPEN  DAY:  An  opportunity  for 
visitors  to  see  the  work  carried 
out  by  forest  conservatkjnists. 
Praia  dipping  10.30am  and 

2AQpm,  guided  walks  1 1 .15am  and 
3.15pm.  Exhibitions  and  light 
refreshments. 

Epping  Forest  Conservation 
Centre,  High  Beach,  Laughton. 
Essex(01  -50B  7714).  Today 
10am- 5pm.  Free. 

LONDON  RIVER  FESTIVAL, 
GREAT  RIVER  RACE  AND 
THAMES  PAGEANT: 

Spectacular  17-mile  handicap  race 
from  Richmond  to  Tower  Bridge 
with  Viking  longboats,  Chinese 
dragon  boats,  a  Canadian  sea 
canoe,  British  whalers,  Cornish 
.Followed 
land 

_ J of  sport 

and  entertainment  on  the  Isle  of 
Dogs.  Also,  Thamesday 
celebrations  —  waterside  events 
and  fireworks  -  at  the  South 
Bank  Centre  today. 

Race:  8am  from  Marble  H9 
House,  Richmond  — first  arrival 


1 1 .30am.  Thereafter  Thamesday 
until  dusk,  other  events  isle  of 
Dogs  today  and  tomorrow.  Free. 

NOTTINGHAM  CITY  SHOW: 
Family  entertainment  for  all  ages 
with  many  arena  events 
including  motor-cycle  and 
sheepdog  displays,  bands, 
downs.  Also  flower  and  vegetable 
show,  rural  crafts,  heavy 
horses,  rare  breeds.  WoBaton  Hal 
open  all  day,  admission  free. 
WoBatonPnk,  Nottingham. 

Tom  o  row  9am-6pm.  Adult  £2 
El.  Car  park  free. 


C  £2,  child 


BEAMISH  STEAM  AND 
COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE  DAY:  Ten 
traction  engines,  70  stationary 
steam  engines,  the  museum’s 
three  steam  locomotives,  a 
fairground  organ,  50  old 
commercial  vehicles  and  some 
spectacular  showmen's  engines. 
Beamish  North  of  England 
Museum,  Stanley,  Co  Durham 
(0207  231811).  Tomorrow 
noon-6pm.  £3.30  adult,  £2^30 
children,  under-fives  free. 

Judy  Froshaug 


European  Law  Report 


Luxembourg 


Student  grants  outside  EEC  Treaty  except  to  cover  tuition  fees 


Lair  v  Universitat  Hamrover 
Case  39/86 

Before  Lord  Mackenzie  Stuart, 
President  and  Judges  J.  G 
Moiunho  de  Almeida,  G.  G 
Rodriguez  Iglesias,  T. 
Koopmana,  U.  Everting,  K. 
Bah  lmann,  Y.  G aim  at,  C.  N. 
Kakouris,  R.  Joliet,  T.  F.  O’Hig- 
gins  anri  F.  A-  Schockweiler 
Advocate-General  Sir  Gordon 
Siynn 

(Opinion  September  17,  1987) 
[Judgment  June  21] 

Financial  assistance  given  to 
students  for  maintenance  and 
training  foil,  in  principle,  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  article  7  of  the 
EEC  Treaty  except  to  the  extent 
to  which  such  assistance  was 
intended  to  cover  registration  or 
tuition  fees. 

Miss  Lair  was  a  French 
national  who  had  lived  since 
January  1979  in  the-  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  where  she 
had  worked  continuously  until 
June  I9SI.  Between  July  1981 
and  September  1984  she  alter¬ 
nated  between  periods  of  un¬ 
employment  and  of  re-training 
separated  by  short  periods  of 
employment.  Since  October 
1984  she  had  undertaken 
university  studies  in  Romance 
and  Germanic  language  and 
literature. 

Under  the  Bundes- 
lusbi  fdungsfdrd erungsgesetz 
[law  on  financial  assistance.  lor 
training),  financial  assistance 
br  university  studies  might  be 
riven  to  certain  categories  of 
foreigners,  in  particular  those 
vho  had  lived  in  Germany  and 
ift {t  been  in  regular  employment 
here  for  at  least,  five  years 
jefore  the  beginning  of  the 
rouree.  That  did  not  apply  to 
3erraa&  nationals. 

Financial  assistance  was 
panted  for  “maintenance  ana 
or  training"  and  was  fixed  at  a 
Tat  rate  without  distinction 
jetween  the  needs  of  mainte- 
iance  and  those  of  training. 

The  financial  assistance  app- 

ied  for  by  Miss  Lair  was  refused 

w  the  university  on  the  ground 
hat  she  did  not  fulfil  the 
Recondition  fin*  the  award  of 
iuch  grants  to  foreigners, 
tamely  prior  emptoymeni  in  the 
"ederal  Republic  of  Germany 
or  at  least  five  years.  . 

The  Verwaltungsgericht 
administrative  court).  Hanno- 

rer,  before  which  Miss  Lair 
challenged  that  decision  stayed 
he  proceedings  “d_rer^r“i 
wo  questions  to  the  Court  of 
ustice  of  the  European 
immunities  for  a  preliminary 

judgment  the  European 

Artide  7  of  the  EEC  Treafy 
This  question  sought  in  es- 
mce  to  establish  wbcthCT  the 
trst  paragraph  of  article  7  of  the 
[EC  Treaty  was  applicable  to  a 
rant  for  maintenance  and  iram- 
ag  awarded  by  a  member  stale 
oils  own  nationals  with  a  view 

o  the  pursuit  of  university 

^n^Case  283/83  Gravier  v  ViUe 
^^01985]  ECR  606)  foe 
ijurt  had  ruled*  on  the  one 
and,  that  unequal  tiamwj 
BS&d  on  nationality  W3S 10  8x5 


regarded  as  discrimination 
prohibited  by  article  7  of  the 
EEC  Treaty  if  it  fell  within  the 
scope  of  that  Treaty  and,  on  the 
other,  that  conditions  for  access 
to  vocational  training  foil  within 
the  scope  of  that  Treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Court 
did  not  express  a  view  in  that 
judgment  as  to  whether  a  nat¬ 
ional  of  another  member  slate 
was  entitled  to  assistance  given 
by  a  member  stale  to  its  own 
nationals  when  undertaking 
such  studies. 

It  was  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  assistance  of  that  kind 
was  intended  to  cover  registra¬ 
tion  or  other  foes,  in  particular 
tuition  fees  charged  for  access  to 
education,  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
judgment  in  Gravier,  it  fell  as 
relating  to  conditions  of  access 
to  vocational  training,  within 


the  scope  of  the  EEC  Treaty  and 
that,  consequently,  the  principle 
of  non-discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  nationality  laid  down 
by  article  7  was  applicable. 

Subject  to  that  reservation  it 
had  to  be  stated  that,  at  the 
present  stage  of  development  of 
Community  law,  assistance 
given  to  students  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  for  naming  fell  in 
principle  outside  the  scope  of 
article  7  of  the  Treaty. 

It  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
-matter  of  educational  policy 
which  was  not  as  such  included 
in  the  spheres  entrusted  to  the 
Community  institutions  and,  on 
the  other,  a  matter  of  social 
policy  which  fell  within  the 
competence  of  the  member 
states  in  so  far  as  it  was  not 
covered  by  specific  provisions 
of  the  EEC  Treaty. 


n  Article  7  of  Regulation  No 
1612/68 

The  German  court's  question 
on  the  interpretation  of  article  7 
of  Council  Regulation  No 
1612/68  of  October  IS,  1 968  on 
freedom  of  movement  for  work¬ 
ers  within  the  Community  (OJ 
English  Special  Edition  1968(11) 
p475)  concerned  three  points, 
(a)  Concept  of  social  advantage 

in  addition  to  the  specific 
rights  mentioned  in  article  7(1) 
of  Regulation  1612/68  "social 
advantages"  included  all  other 
advantages  guaranteeing  a  mi¬ 
grant  worker  the  possibility  of 
improving  his  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  promoting 
his  social  advancement 

As  the  Court  had  previously 
held,  it  followed  from  Regula¬ 
tion  No  1612/68  taken  as  a 
whole,  that  a  worker  who  was  a 


national  of  another  member 
state  and  who  had  availed 
himself  of  his  right  of  freedom 
of  movement  thereby  enjoyed 
the  same  entitlement  as  national 
workers  to  all  advantages  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  the  latter  to 
improve  their  vocational  skills 
and  to  achieve  social 
advancement. 

Financial  assistance  of  the 
kind  at  issue,  granted  for  a 
.student’s  maintenance  and 
training  was,  in  particular  from 
the  worker’s  point  of  view, 
particularly  conducive  to  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  social  advantage. 

Moreover,  the  grant  and 
repayment  of  the  associated 
benefits  were  linked,  under  nat¬ 
ional  law,  to  the  resources 
available  to  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  and  therefore  were 


dependent  upon  social  criteria. 

It  followed  that  financial 
assistance  of  that  kind  con¬ 
stituted  a  soda!  advantage 
within  the  meaning  of  article 
7(2)  of  Regulation  No  1612/68. 
(b)  Concept  of  worker 

Neither  the  terms  of  article 
7(2)  of  Regulation  No  1612/68 
nor  those  of  article  48  or  49  of 
the  EEC  Treaty  gave  a  specific 
answer  to  the  question  whether 
a  migrant  worker  who  had 
interrupted  his  employment  in 
the  host  state  in  order  to 
undertake  university  studies 
there  leading  to  a  professional 
qualification  was  to  be  regarded 
as  having  retained  his  status  as  a 
migrant  worker  within  the 
meaning  of  article  7. 

However,  under  article 
48{3Xd)  of  the  EEC  Treaty 
migrant  workers  were  entitled  to 


remain  in  the  territory  of  a 
member  state  after  having  been 
employed  in  that  state. 

That  provision,  and  various 
regulations  and  directives  which 
gave  effect  to  that  right  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  to  migrant  workers  did 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  an 
existing  or  continuing  employ¬ 
ment  relationship. 

Thus,  certain  rights  associated 
with  the  status  of  workers  were 
guaranteed  to  migrant  workers 
even  if  they  were  no  longer  in 
employment. 

In  the  context  of  financial 
assistance  for  university  edu¬ 
cation,  such  a  link  between  the 
status  of  worker  and  financial 
assistance  awarded  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  training  with  a  view 
to  the  pursuit  of  university 
studies  nevertheless  pre¬ 


Non-national  student  not  entitled  to  maintenance  grant 
by  virtue  only  of  pre-university  employment 


Brown  v  Secretary  of  Stale  for 

Scotland 

Case  197/86 

Before  Lord  Mackenzie  Stuart, 
President  and  Judges  J. .  G 
Moitinho  de  Almeida,  G.  G 
Rodriguez  Iglesias,  T. 
Koopmans,  U.  Everting.  K. 
Bah  1  maim,  Y.  Galmot,  G  N. 
Kakouris,  R.  Joliet,  T.  F.  O’Hig¬ 
gins  and  F.  A.  Schockweiler 
Advocate-General  Sir  Gordon 
Siynn 

(Opinion  September  17,  1987) 
[Judgment  June  21 J 
A  national  of  a  member  state 
was  not  entitled  to  a  mainte¬ 
nance  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  studies  in  another 
member  state  by  virtue  of  his 
status  as  a  worker  where  it  was 
established  that  he  acquired  that 
status  exclusively  as  a  result  of 
his  being  accepted  for  admission 
io  university  to  undertake  those 
studies. 

Steven  Brown  had  dual 
French  and  British  nationality. 
He  lived  in  France  until  taking 
his  baccalaur£at  and  sub¬ 
sequently.  at  the  beginning  of 
1984,  he  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  where  he  worked  for 
Ferranti  in  Edinburgh  from 
January  9  to  September  14, 
1984.  His  employment  was 
described  in  the  order  for  ref¬ 
erence  as  being  “pre-university 
industrial  training”.  In  October 
1984  he  commenced  studies 
(coding  to  a  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  at  Cambridge. 

The  Scottish  Education 
Department  (SED)  refused,  on 
various  grounds  based  on  nat¬ 
ional  law.  io  award  Mr  Brown  a 
student's  allowance  comprising, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  maintenance 
oranL.  The  amount  of  which  was 
dependent  upon  the  income  of 
bis  parents  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  direct  payment  of  the 
university  fees  by  the  SED- 
irrespective  of  the  income  or  the 
student  or  of  his  parents. 

Mr  Brown  accepted  that  he 


bad  no  entitlement  under  the 
national  regulations.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  he  brought  an  action 
against  the  SED’s  refusal  claim¬ 
ing  that  be  was  entitled  to  the 
award  of  an  allowance  under 
Community  law  by  virtue  of 
article  7  of  the  EEC  Treaty  or  of 
the  provisions  of  Regulation  No 
1612/68  of  the  Council  of 
October  15, 1968  on  freedom  of 
movement  for  workers  within 
the  Community  (OJ,  English 
Special  Edition  1968(11),  p475). 

The  Court  of  Session,  Scot¬ 
land,  stayed  the  proceedings  and 
referred  a  number  of  questions 
to  die  Court  of  Justice  of  the 
European  Communities  for  a 
preliminary  ruling. 

In  its  judgment  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  held  as  follows: 
First  question 

By  its  first  question  the 
national  court  wished  to  estab¬ 
lish  whether  university  studies 
of  the  kind  described  in  the 
older  for  reference  constituted 
vocational  training  within  the 
scope  of  the  EEC  Treaty. 

As  the  Court  had  ruled  in 
Gravier.  education  which  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  qualification  for  a 
particular  profession,  trade  or 
employment  or  which  provided 
the  necessary  training  and  skills 
for  such  a  profession,  trade  or 
employment  was  vocational 
training. 

It  bad  also  to  be  made  dear,  as 
the  Court  had  ruled  in  Case 
24/86  Blaizot  v  University'  of 
Lidge(The  Times  April  4. 1 988), 
that  in  general  university  edu¬ 
cation  fulfilled  those  conditions 
with  the  exception  of  certain 
special  courscs  of  study  which, 
because  of  their  particular  na¬ 
ture,  were  intended  for  persons 
wishing  to  improve  their  general 
knowledge  rather  than  prepare 
themselves  for  an  occupation. 

However,  the  feet  lhat  a 
leaching  establishment  pro¬ 
vided  a  measure  of  vocational 
training  was  not  sufficient  to 
f«fthii»  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 


vocational  school  within  the 
meaning  of  article  7(3)  of 
Regulauon  No  1612/68. 

The  terra  "vocational  school" 
had  a  narrower  meaning  and 
referred  solely  to  establishments 
which  provided  only  instruction 
sandwiched  between  periods  of 
employment  or  else  dosely  con¬ 
nected  with  employment, 
particularly  during  apprentice¬ 
ship.  That  was  nottbe  case  as  far 
as  universities  were  concerned. 
Second  question 

For  the  reasons  given  in  the 
judgment  in  Case  197/86  Lair  v 
Umversit&t  Hannover  ( The 
Times  September  3)  the  court 
held  that  assistance  given  to 
students  for  maintenance  and 
for  training  fell  in  principle 
outside  the  scope  of  article  7  of 
the  EEC  Treaty. 

Third  question 

In  its  third  question  the 
national  court  sought  essentially 
to  establish  whether  a  national 
of  another  member  state  who 
entered  into  an  employment 
relationship  in  the  host  state  for 
a  period  of  eight  months  with  a 
view  to  subsequently  undertak¬ 
ing  university  studies  in  that 
country  in  the  same  field  of 
activity  and  who  would  not 
have  been  employed  by  his 
employer  if  be  had  not  already 
been  accepted  for  admission  to 
university  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  worker  for  the  purposes  of 
article  7(2)  of  Regulation  No 
1612/68- 

The  concept  of  worker  within 
the  meaning  of  article  48  of  the 
EEC  Treaty  and  Regulation  No 
1612/68  had  a  specific  Commu¬ 
nity  meaning. 

As  the  Court  had  already  held, 
any  person  who  pursued  an 
activity  which  was  effective  and 
genuine,  to  the  exclusion  of 
activities  on  such  a  small  scale 
as  to  be  regarded  as  purely 
marginal  and  ancillary,  was  to 

be  treated  as  a  worker. 

The  essential  characteristic  of 

tfw»  employment  adatioashii) 


was  that  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  a  person  performed  ser¬ 
vices  for  and  under  the  direction 
or  another  person  in  return  for 
which  he  received 
remuneration. 

Community  law  did  not  im¬ 
pose  any  additional  conditions 
for  a  person  to  be  classifiable  as 
a  worker  and  the  member  states 
could  not  unilaterally  make  the 
gram  of  the  social  advantages 
contemplated  in  article  7(2)  of 
Regulation  No  1612/68  con¬ 
ditional  upon  the  completion  of 
a  given  period  of  employment. 
Fourth  question 

The  fourth  question  sought  to 
determine  whether  a  worker  in 
the  particular  circumstances 
described  by  the  national  court 
was  entitled,  by  virtue  of  article 
7(2)  of  Regulation  No  1612/68, 
to  an  allowance  payable  to 
students  in  respect  of  their 
maintenance  when  he  took  up  a 
university  course  in  the  host 
state. 

As  the  Court  had  ruled  in  Lair 
a  grant  awarded  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  training  with  a  view 
to  the  pursuit  of  university 
studies  leading  to  a  professional 
qualification  constituted  a  so¬ 
cial  advantage  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  article  7(2)  of  Regulation 
No  1612/68. 

In  the  same  judgment,  the 
Court  ruled  that  a  national  of 
another  member  state  who  had 
undertaken  university  studies  in 
the  host  state  leading  to  a 
professional  qualification,  after 
having  engaged  in  an  occupa¬ 
tion  in  that  state,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  having  retained  his 

status  as  a  worker,  being  entitled 

as  such  to  the  benefit  of  article 
7(2)  of  Regulation  No  1612/68, 
provided  that  there  was  a  link 
between  the  previous  occupa¬ 
tion  and  the  studies  in  question. 

Nevertheless,  it  could  not  be 
ihferred  from  that  finding  that  a 
national  of  a  member  state 
would  be  entitled  to  a  gram  for 
ytpfllCT  m  aflfflfor  member  stale 


by  virtue  of  his  status  as  a 
worker  where  it  was  established 
that  he  acquired  that  status 
exclusively  as  a  result  of  his 
being  accepted  for  admission  to 
university  to  undertake  the 
studies  in  question. 

Id  such  circumstances,  the 
employment  relationship, 
which  was  the  only  basis  for  the 
rights  deriving  from  Regulation 
No  1612/68,  was  merely  an¬ 
cillary  to  the  studies  to  be 
financed  by  the  gram. 

Fifth  question 

It  was  relevant  to  the  answer 
to  be  given  to  the  fifth  question 
lhat  the  petitioner  was  bom 
after  his  parents  had  ceased  to 
work  and  reside  in  the  UK.  As  a 
result,  he  never  had,  in  the  UK, 
the  status  of  a  member  of  a 
worker’s  family. 

The  fifth  recital  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  Regulation  No 
1612/68  indicated  lhat  that 
regulation  was  intended  to 
establish  freedom  of  movement 
for  workers  by,  inter  alia, 
eliminating  obstacles  to  the 
mobility  of  workers,  in  particu¬ 
lar  as  regards  a  worker's  right  to 
be  joined  by  his  family  and  the 
conditions  for  the  integration  of 
his  family  into  the  host  country. 

It  followed  that  article  12  of 
the  regulation  was  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  that  it 
granted  rights  only  to  a  child 
who  had  lived  with  his  parents 
or  either  one  of  them  in  a 
member  stare  while  at  least  one 
of  his  parents  resided  there  as  a 
worker.  It  could  not  therefore 
create  rights  for  the  benefit  of  a 
worker’s  child  who  was  bom 
after  the  worker  ceased  to  work 
and  to  reride  in  the  host  stale. 

On  those  grounds,  the  Court 
of  Justice  of  the  European 
Communities  ruled: 

1  University  studies  which  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  qualification  for  a 
particular  profession,  trade  or 
employment  or  which  provided 
the  necessary  training  and  skills 
for  such  a  profession,  trade  or 


employment  constituted  voca¬ 
tional  training.  Universities 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as 
"vocational  schools"  within  the 
meaning  of  article  7(3)  of 
Regulation  No  1612/68. 

2  The  payment  by  a  member 
state  to  or  on  behalf  of  students 
of  tuition  fees  charged  by  a 
university  fell  within  the  scope 
of  the  EEC  Treaty  for  die 
purposes  of  article  7  thereof  but 
the  payment  of  grams  for  stu¬ 
dents’  maintenance  did  not. 

3  A  national  of  another  member 
state  who  entered  into  an 
employment  relationship  in  the 
host  stave  for  a  period  of  eight 
months  with  a  view  to  sub¬ 
sequently  undertaking  univer¬ 
sity  studies  there  in  the  same 
field  of  activity  and  who  would 
not  have  been  employed  by  his 
employer  if  he  had  not  already 
been  accepted  for  admission  to 
university  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  worker  within  the  meaning  of 
article  7(2)  of  Regulation  No 
1612/68. 

4  A  worker  who  was  a  national 
of  another  member  state  and 
who  entered  into  an  employ¬ 
ment  relationship  fora  period  of 
eight  months  with  a  view  to 
subsequently  undertaking  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  host  state  and  who 
would  not  have  been  employed 
by  his  employer  if  he  had  not 
already  been  accepted  to  univer¬ 
sity  was  not  entitled  under 
article  7(2)  of  Regulation  No 
1612/68,  to  receive  for  the 
purposes  of  his  studies  an 
allowance  payable  to  students 
who  were  nationals  of  the  host 
state  in  respect  of  their 
maintenance. 

5  A  child  of  a  national  of  one 
member  state  who  resided  in  the 
the  territory  of  another  member 
state  might  not  claim  the  benefit 
of  article  1 2  of  Regulation  No 
1612/68  where  his  parent,  who 
no  longer  resided  in  the  host 
state,  last  resided  there  as  a 
worker  before  the  birth  of  the 

riiiM, 


supposed  continuity  between 
the  previous  employment  and 
the  studies  subsequently  under¬ 
taken,  in  as  much  as  there  had  to 
be  a  link  between  the  purpose  of 
the  studies  and  the  previous 
employment 

That  condition  of  continuity 
could  not,  however,  be  applied 
to  a  migrant  worker  who  had 
become  unemployed  against  his 
will  and  was  obliged  as  a  result 
of  the  situation  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  market  to  undergo  voca¬ 
tional  training  with  a  view  to 
transferring  to  another  field  of 
activity. 

(c)  Minimum  period  of  work 

A  student  who  was  a  national 
of  another  member  state  could 
claim  entitlement  to  financial 
assistance  for  university  train¬ 
ing  only  in  his  capacity  as  a 
worker  within  the  meaning  of 
article  48  of  the  EEC  Treaty  and 
Regulation  No  1612/68. 

It  was  apparent  from  previous 
derisions  of  the  Court  lhat  the 
concept  of  worker  had  a 
Community  meaning  and  it 
could  not  be  defined  according 
to  criteria  laid  down  by  rational 
legislation. 

Consequently,  member  states 
could  not  unilaterally  maita  the 
grant  of  the  social  advantages 
provided  for  in  article  7(2)  of 
Regulation  No  1612/68  con¬ 
ditional  upon  a  particular  per¬ 
iod  of  employment. 

On  those  grounds  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Court  ruled: 

1  At  the  present  stage  of 
development  of  Community 
law  the  first  paragraph  of  article 
7  of  the  EEC  Treaty  applied  to 
financial  assistance  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  for  training,  awarded 
by  a  member  state  to  its 
nationals  with  a  view  to  the 
pursuit  of  university  studies 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  that 
assistance  was  intended  to  cover 
registration  or  other  fees,  in 
particular  tuition  fees  charged 
for  access  to  education. 

2  Financial  assistance  for 
maintenance  and  for  training 
awarded  with  a  view  io  the 
pursuit  of  university  studies 
leading  to  a  professional 
qualification  constituted  a  so¬ 
cial  advantage  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  article  7(2)  of  Regulation 

No  1612/68  of  the  Council  on 
freedom  of  movement  for  work¬ 
ers  within  the  Community.  • 

3  A  national  of  another  member 
slate  who  had  undertaken 
university  studies  in  the  host 
state  leading  to  a  professional 
qualification,  after  having  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  occupation  in  that 
state,  was  to  be  regarded  as 
having  retained  his  status  as  a 
worker,  being  entitled,  as  such, 
to  the  benefit  of  article  7(2)  of 
Regulation  No  1612/68  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  was  a  (ink 
between  the  previous  occupa¬ 
tion  and  the  studies  in  question. 

4  Entitlement  to  the  same  social 
advantages,  within  the  meaning 
of  article  7(2)  of  Regulation  No 
1612/68,  could  not  be  nw>ri- 
subject  to  the  condition  im¬ 
posed  by  the  host  member  state 
of  prior  completion  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  period  of  employment 

'territory  of  that  state 


What  do  today’s  buyers  want?  Christopher  Waraian  finds  new  demands  inside  and  outside 


The 


bathroom 


Luxury:  ea 


'  bathroom  in  Barren's  smarter  bouses  in  Milton  Keynes,  Buckinghamshire 

House  thrown  in 
for  £190,000 

The  idea  that  the  bathroom 
can  help  to  sell  the  house  is 
one  thing  -  the  use  of  a 
bath  to  sell  an  older  house  is 
another.  The  London 
agents  Farrar  Stead  &  Glyn 
are  none  the  less 
advertising  a  house  thus: 

MNoei  Coward's  bath  is  for 
sale  in  Clapham  for  £190,000, 
although  the  price  does 
include  a  five-bedroom 
house.” 

The  bath,  left,  originally 
came  from  Coward’s  house  in 
Belgravia,  bought  by  the 
present  owner  of  the  Clapham 
house.  It  wiD  give  the  new 
owner  the  chance  to  sing  Mad 
Dogs  and  Englishmen  in 
the  bath  with  a  deeper  insight. . 


Mock  Tudor  or 
neo-Georgian 
may  remain  the 
most  popular 
styles  for  new 
houses  alter  many  years  of 
variation  and  experimenta¬ 
tion,  but  inside  those  houses 
things  are  changing.  Outside, 
too.  the  house-building  in¬ 
dustry  is  responding  to  de¬ 
mand  that  is  no  longer  seeking 
modernization  so  much  as 
what  they  describe  as  tradit- 
ionalization  —  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  original  look  of 
the  house. 

One  of  the  most  discernible 
trends  tor  the  outside  of  the 
house  is  the  return  of  the 
chimney. 

The  many' builders  now 
bringing  back  the  clay  chim¬ 
ney  pot.  which  faded  from  the 
skyline  in  the  early  1970s, 
include  CALA  Homes,  which 
is  launching  a  new  range  of  40 
house  styles  with  that  very 
feature  to  the  fore. 

The  chimney  was  forced 
imo  redundancy  a s  the  con¬ 
sumer  eschewed  open  fire¬ 
places  in  favour  of  gas  and 
electric  central  heating,  but 
now  its  revival  is  under  way  as 
house-buyers  come  once  again 
to  appreciate  traditional  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  the  open  hearth. 

“Apart  from  the  purely 
visual  appeal  of  the  traditional 
clay  chimney,  there  are  also 
practical  reasons  for  the  rein- 
troduction  of  the  chimney 
pot"  Steve  Rosier,  managing 
director  of  CALA  Homes, 
explains.  “House-buyers  want 
open  fireplaces,  and  clay  pipes 
produce  the  best  flue 
draughts.” 

The  other  noticeable  change 
in  their  house  styles  is  the 
incorporation  of  much  higher 
pitch  roofs.  The  new  roofs  are 
pitched  at  about  40  degrees 
compared  with  the  previous 
25,  both  giving  a  steeper  and 
more  traditional  look  and 
opening  up  a  much  larger  void 
for  the  potential  remrn  of  the 
attic. 

Inside,  the  main  change  is  to 
the  bathroom.  For  many  years 
the  kitchen  has  been  the  key 
room  in  the  house,  but  now  a 
fully  fitted  kitchen  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Bathrooms  are  a  different 
matter.  At  the  veiy  top  of  the 


housing  market,  two  bath¬ 
rooms  have  been  accepted  as 
essentia]  for  some  time,  but 
this  is  becoming  recognized 
widely  for  all  family  homes. 

Prowling  Homes  recently 
commissioned  a  research  sur¬ 
vey  in  the  South  of  England 
which  showed  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  regard  two  bathrooms  as 
essential,  while  many  buyers 
of  more  expensive  new  homes 
demand  three.  Two  bath¬ 
rooms.  even  if  one  contains  a 
shower  rather  than  a  bath,  are 
needed,  mainly  to  cope  with 
the  morning  rush. 

A  decade  or  two  ago,  when 
there  were  more  blue-collar 
workers  who  left  home  early 
and  their  wives  remained  at 
home  all  day,  the  use  of  the 
bathroom  was  spread  over  a 
long  period. 

Today,  more  workers  are  in 
office  jobs  and  more  wives 
work,  concentrating  bathoom 
use  in  a  shorter  period. 

According  to  Terry1  Royden, 
group  managing  director,  wc 
.are  moving  towards  the  day 
when  every  bedroom  in  a  new 
home  will  have  its  own  en 
suite  bathroom,  providing  the 
same  standard  of  comfort  as  a 
modem  hotel.  - 

He  says:  “It  is  possible  to 
incorporate  this  facility  at  the 
design  stage  in  a  new  home, 
but  extremely  difficult  to 
accomplish  with  an  older 
house. 

“The  bathroom  has  become 
a  much  more  important  room 
in  recent  years,  and  the  results 
of  this  latest  research  confirms 
that  it  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important.” 

Barren,  one  of  Britain's 
biggest  house-builders,  which 
in  the  past  five  years  have 
concentrated  on  the  upper 
strata  of  the  market,  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
For  Barratt  it  is  not  only  the 
number  of  bathrooms  that  is 
important,  but  also  the  quality 
and  style. 

In  some  of  Barratt's  new 
developments  the  bathrooms 
have  whirlpool  baths,  bidets, 
electronic  control  panels  in¬ 
stead  of  taps,  and  sun-beds 
over  the  bath,  turning  the 
bathroom  into  a  solarium. 
Barratt's  latest  house  styles 
also  feature  steam  rooms, 
saunas  and  see-through  fire¬ 


places  linking  them  to  the 
bedroom. 

The  company's  group  archi¬ 
tect  David  Anderson  sees 
today’s  house-buyers  as  con¬ 
siderably  more  discerning 
than  their  counterparts  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s. 

“What  was  ’modern'  then  is 
now  regarded  as  inadequate.” 
he  says.  “What  was  'luxury' 
then  is  now  a  necessity.  It  is 
now  the  norm  for  new  houses 
to  have  more  bathroom  facil¬ 
ities  than  were  ever  envisaged 
when  older  houses  were 
built” 

The  group  is  putting  en  suite 
bathrooms  as  well  as  principal 
bathrooms  into  more  and 
more  of  its  houses,  apartments 
and  bungalows. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  its 
Premier  collection  range  of 
properties,  named  at  about  the 
time  Margaret  Thatcher 
bought  a  Barratt  house  in 
Dulwich,  south-east  London, 
have  more  than  one  bath¬ 
room,  and  three-quarters  have 
a  practical  downstairs 
cloakroom. 


In  favour:  chimney  pots  to  be  delivered  to  the  fashionable 


More  functional  bat  still  a  pins:  bathroom  in  Prowting’s  development  near  Reigate,  Surrey 


THE  QUADRANGLE 

Chelsea  Harbour 


Available  from  all  goad  Builder's  Merchants,  DIY  Stores,  Bathroom  Specialists,  Department  Stores,  Mail  Order  Catalogues, 
Electrical  Wholesalers  and  Electricity  Boards.  Triton  offer  a  full  range  of  showers  from  around  £50  to  around  £200. 

For  full  performance  details  and  necessary  site  requirements,  see  product  pock  or  brochure. 

Triton  Pic.  Triton  House,  Weddingfon  Industrial  Estate,  Nuneaton,  CV10  OAG 


Would  you  like  to  be  a  part 
of  one  of  London's  more 
remarkable  communities  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  London's  most 
faslmtiable  areas ? 
In  the  Quadrangle  at  Chelsea 
Harbour  yon  will find  flats  from 
S2I5,CCO.  They  all  ftave  2  or 
3  bedrooms.  2  or 3  bathrooms. 
Bad *  and  Alhnilmo  kildtcns, 
balconies  or  terraces.  There  is 
car  parking  under  the  building. 

Chelsea  Harbour  has  been 
planned  as  a  fully  integrated 
community.  There  are  /S  acres  of 
shops,  restaurants,  leisure 
facilities,  offices  >md  audios 
around  a  75  berth  yacht  marina 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
If  that  greesyon  something  to 
thmk  about,  cvntc  along  ,utd  see 
for  yourself. 
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The  toughest  client  of  them  all 

Do  the  commercial  styles  of  designers  reveal  themselves  in  their  own  homes?  Rachel  Warren  and  photographer  G»glielmo  Galvin  called  on 
six  prominent  London-based  architects,  designers  and  style-merchants  to  see  what  happened  when  they  became  customers  to  themselves 
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Rodney  Fitch,  of  the  design  consultants  Fitch  &  Co,did  his  London  house-hunting  by  making  a  list  of  11 


4 


which  1  could  exert  some  influence  and  impose  my  character”.  When  his  local  estate  agent  finally  found  an 
owner  who  would  sell,  Fitch  himself  negotiated  the  deal,  in  1 985,  from  a  telephone  box  in  Arizona.  He  bought 
the  villa,  which  has  four  levels  and  so  many  rooms  that  he  has  never  counted  them,  for  around  £420,000 
from  Sir  Denys  Lasdun,  creator  of  the  South  Rank,  who  had  “exercised  his  own  approach  to  architecture  ” 
within.  During  the  next  year,  he  researched  the  mid- Victorian  period,  and  re-furbished  the  house,  which  was 
built  in  1852,  with  mouldings,  fireplaces  and  a  staircase  that  were  historically  appropriate.  Meanwhile . . . 


. . .  Janet  Fitch,  his  wife,  who  runs  a  designer  clothes  shop  that  stocks  jewellery  and  accessories  in  the  West 
End,  worked  closely  with  him.  “She  has  exquisite  taste.  If  Janet  doesn't  like  something  there  is  probably 
something  wrong  with  it,”  he  says.  “Ninety  nine  per  cent  of  the  time  we  agree.”  From  their  bedroom  they  can 
walk  on  to  the  terrace  they  created,  which  features  a  balustrade  which  formerly  graced  Lillie  Langtry’s  home, 
they  overlook  cherry  trees  which  blossom  pink  and  white  in  the  spring.  The  study  is  essentially  Rodney's 
room,  with  its  oak  library  shelves  topped  by  busts  of  ancients  and  leather-topped  desk  above  which  hang 
favourite  cricket  cartoons,  designs  of  Greyhound  buses,  the  Penn  Railway  by  Loewy  and  photos  of  his 
family.  “The  whole  interior  has  been  changed  yet  the  house  looks  as  if  it  has  always  been  like  this,”  he 
says.  “That’s  what  I  like.  I  wouldn't  want  a  home  that  looks  like  my  office  or  anything  that  I  might  design.” 
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Zaha  Hadid,  who  was  bora  in  Baghdad  and  is  currently  exhibiting  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York,  has  been  dubbed  “a  deconstructionist”;  she  lives  in  a  most  traditional  London  home  —  a  tiny  mews 
house  which  she  has  rented  since  student  days.  “I  like  having  access  to  the  street  I  can  rush  out  and  in  winch  is 
pleasant”  she  says.  “At  first  I  felt  claustrophobic  here.  But  now  I  have  a  vast  amount  of  space  in  my  office  - 
three  converted  classrooms  of  a  Victorian  school.  Because  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  there  when  I  am  in  London  that 
is  some  compensation.”  Her  space-age  couch  -  a  prototype  for  a  house  she  designed  m  The  Boltons  -  and  the 
ancles  of  blue  and  white  paint  on  the  walls,  give  her  small  living  room  a  dynamism  it  would  never 
otherwise  possess.  But  she  says,  “ideally,  I  would  like  to  live  in  a  large  modern  building  or  perhaps, 
now,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  have  my  office  and  home  m  the  same  building. 


John  McAslam,  who  worked  with  the  architect  Richard  Rogers  and  is  now  part  of  the  up  and  coming  practice 
of  Troughton/McAslam,  and  his  American  wife  Dava,  who  wanted  “a  family  house  to  live  in  for  the 
conceivable  future”,  bought  their  Kensington  home  two  years  ago  and  moved  in  with  their  baby  daughter, 
Hannah,  last  year  when  renovations  and  an  extra  floor  on  top  had  been  completed.  They  maximized  the  space 
by  removing  walls;  the  main  living  area  now  mas  the  22ft  length  of  the  house.  They  are  currently  extending  the 
lower-ground  floor  kitchen  and  breakfast  area  with  a  conservatory  into  the  garden.  MacAsJan  supervised  the 
conversion,  working  with  the  builders  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  But  he  did  not  plan  this  “as  a  showcase  of  modern 
architecture.  It  had  to  be  practical  and  domestic.  But  it  is  similar  in  spirit  to  a  lot  of  our  work  —  dean  and  white 
and  not  iraditionaL  And  it  doesn't  have  any  empty,  redundant  rooms,  so  we're  using  all  the  space.” 


work  on  a  museum  in  Tokyo,  found  his  London  home 
David  Chipperficld, a  ^  ^  at  late-Victorian  stucco  buildings  to  get  the  maximum 

four  years  ago  after  a  systeni  w  bought  the  ground  floor  and  undeveloped  basement  of  a  derelict  house 
space  on  the  minimum  olfloo  o«J!ned  up  the  ground  floor  to  create  a  studio  at  the  back  and  large 

and  proceeded  to  the  open-plan  kitchen  by  a  clever  sycamore  block  concealing  fridge, 

living  room  at  tnemmi,  scpa*  ground  floor  with  light  maple  and  built  m  huge  windows  to  maximize  the 
oven  and  cupboards,  new  »  hJTmnms  and  two  bathrooms  which  lead  off  a  concrete  corridor  with 


Ron  Arad,  the  former  architect,  now  turned  furniture  designer,  spent  two  years  looking  for  the  London  home 
he  moved  into  a  few  months  ago.  He  wanted  somewhere  within  the  small  catchment  area  of  a  local  primary 
school  for  daughter  T  who  is  four  and  a  half  years  old.  He  also  wanted  a  largely  un-modemized  space  at  an 
affordable  price.  “It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  place  before  the  developers  do.  They  snap  up  everything,  sub¬ 
divide  it  into  tiny  flats  and  then  make  you  pay  for  features  that  you  never  wanted.”  His  own  ideas  are  taking 
form.  Unnecessary  doors  will  disappear.  Traditional  windows  will  be  replaced  with  larger  areas  of  glass.  He 
may  use  metal  wall-covering,  in  keeping  with  his  idiosyncratic  style,  distinguished  at  present  only  by  a  handful 
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oven  and  cupboards.  He  coverw  lubi  ^  ^  ^  bathrooms  which  lead  off  a  concrete  corridor  with  may  use  metal  wall-covering,  m  keeping  with  his  idiosyncratic  style,  distinguished  at  present  only  by  a  handful 
light  Downstairs  he  own  ran*  ^  it  ^  ^  lines,  natural  materials  and  clean,  big  spaces  that  of  objects  -  a  metal  tree-light,  a  chair,  a  metal  cone-shaped  television  stand  or  the  dartboard  surfaces  of  two 

a  high  vaulted  cealing.  i potential  to  use  all  the  rooms  in  slightly  different  ways.”  coffee  tables.  “At  present  this  place  is  a  blank  slate  for  me  to  work  on  when  I  get  round  to  it” 
have  a  robustness,  mere  K  • 
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